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Opening Statement of Chairman Dicks 

Mr. Dicks. Good afternoon. I want to welcome everyone to this 
subcommittee’s first budget hearing this year. Today we will dis- 
cuss the Environmental Protection Agency’s budget request for fis- 
cal year 2011. 

It is only fitting that we start the year reviewing how we can 
better protect our citizens and our environment. Administrator 
Jackson, thank you for being here today to outline your priorities 
for 2011. The past year was a busy one for you. One year and 1 
week ago this committee nearly doubled your budget with the in- 
clusion of $7.22 billion for water infrastructure, land cleanup, and 
diesel emission reduction projects in the recovery effort. 

To date, as many as 6,700 jobs have been saved or created with 
this funding. Not to mention all of the equipment and construction 
funded as well. We are interested in hearing what else you accom- 
plished with those funds and what more we can expect. There is 
still much more that needs to be done to accelerate the pace of 
these projects and to assist in recovery of our economy. 

In addition to putting Americans back to work in calendar year 
2009, EPA carefully reviewed the science and determined that 
greenhouse gases are harmful to human health and the environ- 
ment, finalized the mandatory greenhouse gas reporting rule di- 
rected by this subcommittee, strengthened their water quality 
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standards, redoubled efforts in the Chesapeake Bay and Puget 
Sound to address non-point source pollution and nutrient loadings, 
and increased the review and oversight of mountaintop mining per- 
mits to ensure protection of water quality. 

In fiscal year 2010, this committee provided you with the largest 
budget in EPA history. There were some on this committee that 
thought the number was too high. I could not disagree more. There 
is a general consensus that the current state of our Nation’s infra- 
structure is inadequate. It is important to note that of the $2.7 bil- 
lion increase in fiscal year 2010, $2 billion of it was targeted to 
drinking water and waste water infrastructure improvements. 

This is just a fraction of the 20-year, $662 billion funding gap, 
which one of your predecessors, identified. And every penny of that 
$2 billion increase has passed through EPA and given to states and 
communities. It funded approximately 670 projects. The Great 
Lakes Restoration Initiative also received a substantial and very 
necessary increase. 

However, the recent identification of the Asian carp DNA beyond 
the fish barrier near Chicago is yet another example of ongoing 
threats to our ecosystem, economy, and environment that require 
immediate investment. 

On top of increased funding in 2010, the committee authorized 
additional subsidies to assist small communities that often struggle 
to pay for the necessary water and waste water treatment up- 
grades needed to provide safe and clean water for their citizens. 
These subsidies include grants, loan forgiveness, and negative in- 
terest loans and additional financing for green infrastructures. I 
am pleased to see that your budget continues these creative fund- 
ing vehicles. 

Now to your budget request. You have requested $10.02 billion, 
making this the second highest request ever for the agency. Equal- 
ly, as noted, is the $43 million in new funding to begin to take real 
measured steps to reduce greenhouse gases and address climate 
change. As you know, we in the House passed our version of the 
climate bill last June. We recognize the need for action, and I am 
glad to see the Administration does, too. 

More than half your budget funds grants to states and tribes. 
Within this amount you provide $1.3 billion, a $160 million in- 
crease for the direct implementation of state environmental pro- 
grams through categorical grants. This increase includes $30 mil- 
lion in new funding for tribes to begin to implement their own envi- 
ronmental programs after years of building capacity to do so. 

You also have a healthy $41.5 million increase for brown field 
cleanup and redevelopment. I am pleased to see this progress from 
this partnership. 

As you know, the subcommittee has had a special interest in pro- 
tecting the Nation’s great water bodies, including the Great Lakes 
and environmentally sensitive estuaries. I see you have requested 
an additional $13 million for the country’s largest estuary while re- 
ducing the budget by 60 percent to the Nation’s second largest es- 
tuary. I will work with the subcommittee to carefully review that 
decision. 

You have also requested $16 million in new funding for the 
Upper Mississippi River Basin, our largest watershed, which also 
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faces many non-point source and nutrient pollution issues. The 
subcommittee will continue to be good stewards of taxpayer dollars 
and insist you use resources wisely. The Nation has real needs that 
demand every dollar be effectively utilized. To ensure resources are 
used as effectively and efficiently as possible, we are committed to 
analyzing the budget to seek out any areas of waste. 

We also need to ensure proper accountability and oversight of re- 
sources already provided to the EPA. We need strong enforcement 
so that the general taxpayer is not asked to foot the bill for the 
negligence of others. EPA needs to ensure that these dollars and 
all sources of funding are used quickly and produce real environ- 
mental improvements as the sense of urgency has never been more 
real. 

Mr. Dicks. Before Administrator Jackson begins her statement, 
I am going to yield to Mr. Simpson, who would like to make an 
opening statement. 

Opening Statement of Mr. Simpson 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Administrator Jackson, 
you have been on the job now for 13 months, and I have appre- 
ciated the conversations we have had over that time regarding im- 
portant issues to Idaho and to the Nation. I am hopeful that you 
will take me up on my offer to come out and visit our great state, 
and while I do not agree with you on every single issue, I continue 
to respect your courage in what is no doubt a very difficult job. 
Thank you for joining us today and welcome back to the sub- 
committee. 

When President Obama campaigned on the promise to change, 
he must have had this agency in mind. Under your leadership the 
EPA has probably been more active than at any time in its nearly 
40-year history. You are overseeing by far the largest budget in 
EPA’s history, and your rule-making staffs are sprinting like 
thoroughbreds out of the starting gate. 

Some people will say that these actions are long overdue, but I 
cannot help feeling weary about the way in which EPA is imple- 
menting broad regulatory changes and the impact these changes 
are having on our struggling economy. 

Eirst and foremost, I am concerned about what appears to be the 
unilateral pursuit of the most intrusive and sweeping environ- 
mental regulations in the history of this country. Contrary to pop- 
ular understanding, the Supreme Court did not force the EPA to 
regulate greenhouse gases. Yet the agency has pursued a far-reach- 
ing regulatory agenda anyway despite admitting that new legisla- 
tion is a more responsible approach. 

And by announcing the endangerment finding just prior to Co- 
penhagen, this Administration sends their message that it is pre- 
pared to force new climate policies upon the American people, even 
if the people are not ready and willing to act due to their elective 
legislature. The people are even less ready and willing now than 
in the recent past. I have heard from thousands of constituents 
who are deeply concerned about the direction we are going on this 
issue and numerous surveys by Gallop Research Center and others 
show that their concerns are widespread throughout the country. 
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The impact on Congress, therefore, should be no surprise. It ap- 
pears to be on life support in the Senate, and I do not believe it 
could pass the House again today if it were brought up for a vote. 
No less than 16 separate court petitions were filed last week by 
three states, 13 House lawmakers, and various advocacy groups 
and think tanks challenging EPA’s endangerment finding. 

EPA’s public response to both the petitions and the so-called cli- 
mate game issue are also disturbing. Elected officials, business 
owners, and other concerned citizens are raising legitimate con- 
cerns and counter arguments that they are being similarly dis- 
missed and labeled by this Administration. Despite President 
Obama’s commitments to restore science to its rightful place and 
to have a more transparent and open government, last week the 
EPA declared that the science is settled. 

The problem is that many Americans do not believe the matter 
is settled. They have yet to see convincing scientific evidence be- 
hind the claims that mankind is driving climate change or that 
over-the-top responses are warranted. That is why Mr. Lewis and 
I wrote to the President just before Christmas a letter that as of 
today we note is not answered. 

It is simply not good enough to say thousands of scientists cannot 
be wrong, and if you do not believe us, go and read their reports. 
It is simply not good enough to return from Copenhagen without 
explaining to the people what the world committed to and whether 
those commitments are going to have any effect on our changing 
climate. One thing I have learned in this job. Madam Adminis- 
trator, is that until you have done a better job of reaching out to 
the people, the people’s trust in your agenda will continue to erode. 

As for the fiscal year 2011 budget, I will simply say this. This 
budget is still a 31 percent increase over the fiscal year 2009 and 
only 3 percent below the largest budget in the history of the agen- 
cy, which was fiscal year 2010. When you consider the additional 
$7.2 billion in stimulus spending, it is easy to conclude that the 
EPA is attempting to manage the largest relative budget increases 
in the Federal Government right now. Anytime the budget grows 
that rapidly, conditions are ripe for waste, fraud and abuse. 

EPA’s fiscal year 2011 climate change budget is nearly $230 mil- 
lion, continuing a streak of average increases of 21 percent in each 
of the past three budgets. These climate change increases are not 
unique to EPA. This bill alone contains nearly $437 million for cli- 
mate change in the President’s fiscal year 2011 budget, if the Presi- 
dent’s fiscal year 2011 budget is funded. 

As with last year, I continue to question what exactly we expect 
to achieve with all of this spending and just how strategic and well 
coordinated is the effort across the Federal Government. 

I agree with you. Administrator Jackson, that using the Clean 
Air Act to regulate greenhouse gases is not the best way to address 
climate change. That is why I questioned whether the nearly $50 
million in EPA’s fiscal year 2011 budget for greenhouse gas regula- 
tion is prudent and, considering that the endangerment finding will 
likely enter proactive litigation, what exactly the funding would be 
spent on. 

Elsewhere, the fiscal year 2011 budget is filled with funding in- 
creases to support a seemingly endless stream of new regulations 
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on air and water quality. In addition, the budget proposes to raise 
taxes on business owners, large and small, who may never have 
violated pollution laws. 

Meanwhile, every business owner in America is forced to operate 
with an elevated level of uncertainty as to how all of these new reg- 
ulations and taxes are going to impact the bottom line. And states 
are concerned as to how they will have the budgets needed to im- 
plement and enforce the regulations. The net result is that the 
states are being further squeezed, the business owners simply can- 
not afford to hire. The impact that all of these new regulations and 
taxes will have on long-term, sustainable jobs is perhaps the great- 
est irony of all. The President is desperately trying to create jobs, 
and the EPA is not making it any easier. 

Despite our disagreements, I believe that we can work together 
in good faith toward solutions, just as the public expects us to. I 
am committed to doing what I think you are also. I look forward 
to working with you and my colleagues on this subcommittee as we 
consider the fiscal year 2011 appropriations. 

Before I end, I want to take a moment to thank one of your staff; 
Ed Walsh, for his dedicated service to both the EPA and the Appro- 
priations staff. Despite our 24/7 bombardment with questions and 
requests, Ed has been masterful at keeping staff informed and 
bringing honesty, integrity, and good humor to the job. He is the 
quintessential civil servant. 

I look forward to your testimony today and remain willing to 
work with you on these issues. Thank you for being here. 

Mr. Dicks. Administrator. 

Testimony of Administrator Jackson 

Ms. Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thanks for having 
me here. Thank you. Ranking Member Simpson, and I look forward 
to our conversations and answering some of your questions cer- 
tainly. 

Thank you for the opportunity to talk about our proposed budget 
for 2011. The budget full reflects President Obama’s and my com- 
mitment to environmental protection and to ensure that all fami- 
lies across the country have access to clean air, water, and land. 
Much, much work has gone into this budget over the last year, and 
I am very proud that it supports key roles for the agency going for- 
ward. 

Specifically, the budget is a framework to address climate 
change, to improve air quality, to assure the safety of chemicals, 
to clean up our communities, protect America’s waters, expand the 
conservation on environmentalism and work for environmental jus- 
tice, and continue to build strong state and tribal partnerships. 

Let me touch on some of the highlights of this budget that will 
protect human health and the environment and lay a new founda- 
tion for our prosperity. 

The science behind climate change is settled in human activity 
is responsible for global warming. Not only has America’s top sci- 
entific institutions come to that conclusion but so have numerous 
other industrialized countries. That conclusion is not a partisan 
one. Bipartisan basis of evolution finding that greenhouse gas accu- 
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mulation from human activity poses a substantial risk of increased 
frequency and severity of floods. 

This budget reflects science and positions EPA to address this 
issue in a way that will not cause an adverse impact to the econ- 
omy. The budget includes a requested increase of more than $33 
million for efforts aimed at taking action on climate change. The 
bulk of this funding, $25 million, is for safe grants; grants focused 
on developing technical capacity to address greenhouse gas emis- 
sions other than clean air. 

It also includes $13.5 million in funding for implementing new 
emission standards that will reduce greenhouse gas emission from 
mobile sources such as passenger cars, light-duty trucks, and me- 
dium-duty vehicles, a role that I am pleased to say was supported 
by the states, by the auto industry, and many stakeholders. 

This budget also requests an additional $3.1 million to promote 
work on future and current carbon capture and sequestration fund- 
ing. 

Now, while addressing global warming, this budget also takes 
steps to ensure that the local air quality is good for all, including 
those with respiratory problems. To improve air quality, EPA will 
continue our support of enhanced monitoring and enforcement ef- 
forts. This budget requests $60 million for state grants to address 
new and expanded national air quality standards as well as air 
monitoring requirements. 

Also, this budget provides $6 million to improve air toxics moni- 
toring capabilities and address compliance and enforcement issues 
in local communities. 

Toxins are found not only in our air emissions but in many of 
the common chemicals that we use everyday, and we have an obli- 
gation to the American people to ensure these chemicals are safe. 
At the end of 2009, EPA released the first ever chemical action 
plans performed in some substances, and more plans are in the 
pipeline for 2010. 

In this budget EPA proposes $56 million for chemical assessment 
and risk review, including continued development of chemical man- 
agement plans to ensure that no unreasonable risks are posed by 
new or existing chemicals. This budget also promotes new innova- 
tive strategies for cleaning up communities to protect sensitive pop- 
ulations such as children, the elderly, and individuals with chronic 
diseases. 

The budget proposes $215 million for Brownfields, an increase of 
$42 million, to support planning, cleanup, job training, and redevel- 
opment of Brownfields properties, especially in underserved and 
disadvantaged communities. In addition, this budget proposes $1.3 
billion for Superfund cleanup efforts across the country. Cleanup of 
contaminated properties provides economic opportunities and jobs. 

Protecting America’s waters is a top priority for EPA due to the 
tremendous impact water quality has on human health and envi- 
ronmental health and also in economic health. For fiscal year 2011, 
this budget reflects EPA’s commitment to upgrading drinking 
water and wastewater infrastructure with a substantial investment 
of $2 billion for the Clean Water State Revolving Fund, $1.3 billion 
for the Drinking Water State Revolving Fund. This will initiate ap- 
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proximately 800 clean water, 500 drinking water projects across 
America. 

Also, the fiscal year 2011 budget requests and supports numer- 
ous national ecosystem restoration efforts; $300 million for the 
Great Lakes, $63 million for the Chesapeake Bay Program, contin- 
ued strong funding for the national estuaries, including the Puget 
Sound. These programs will address critical environmental issues 
such as contaminated sediments and toxins, non-point source pollu- 
tion, habitat degradation, invasive species, including the Asian 
carp. 

We have also begun a new era of outreach and protection for 
communities historically underrepresented in environmental deci- 
sion making. We are working to build strong relationships, strong- 
er than ever, with our tribes, with communities of color, with eco- 
nomically-distressed cities and towns, young people, and others, 
but this is just a start. We must also bolster our relationships with 
our state and tribal partners. These are areas that call for innova- 
tion and bold thinking, and I am challenging all of our employees 
to bring vision and creativity to our programs. 

Thank you so much for allowing me to briefly go through the 
highlights of the fiscal year 2011 budget. I certainly now could an- 
swer any questions. 

[The statement of Lisa P. Jackson follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF 
LISA P. JACKSON 

ADMINISTRATOR 

U.S. ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 
BEFORE THE 

HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 
February 24, 2010 

Chairman Dicks and Members of the Committee, thank you for the opportunity to appear before 
you to discuss the Environmental Protection Agency’s proposed budget. Let me first say that I 
am particularly proud of the Fiscal Year 201 1 budget as it reflects President Obama’s continuing 
commitment to providing the environmental protection that keeps our communities healthy and 
clean and his commitment to fiscal responsibility. Families across America are tightening their 
budgets; the President has directed us to do the same. 

Environmentalism is a conversation that we all must have because it is about protecting people in 
the places they live, work and raise families. In FY 201 1, the Agency is focused on expanding 
the conversation to include new stakeholders and involve communities in more direct ways. 

Over the years, EPA has worked to prevent pollution at the source and promoted the principles 
of responsible environmental stewardship, sustainability, and innovation. EPA works to improve 
and encourage sustainable practices and help businesses and communities move beyond 
compliance to become partners in protecting natural resources, managing materials more wisely, 
reducing greenhouse gas emissions, and improving the environment and public health. Today’s 
challenges require renewed and refocused efforts to address old pollution and prevent new 
pollution. The $10 billion proposed for EPA in the FY 201 1 President’s budget will support key 
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priorities during this time of fiscal challenges. These themes are: taking action on climate 
change; improving air quality; assuring the safety of chemicals; cleaning up our communities; 
protecting America’s waters; expanding the conversation on environmentalism and working for 
environmental justice; building strong state and tribal partnerships; and maintaining a strong 
science foundation. 

These themes are aligned with a government-wide effort to identify near-term high priority 
performance goals. For EPA, such goals include reducing Greenhouse Gas emissions, 
improving water quality, and delivering improved environmental health and protection to our 
communities. EPA will work toward meeting these goals over the next 1 8 to 24 months. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee let me touch on some of the highlights of this 
budget, both the hard choices and the targeted investments that will protect our health and the 
environment, advance creative programs and innovative solutions, and help build a new 
foundation for our prosperity. 

Taking Action on Climate Change 

EPA continues to take meaningful, common sense steps to address climate change. Making the 
right choices now will allow the agency to improve health, drive technology innovation, and 
protect the environment; all without placing an undue burden on the nation’s economy. The 
budget includes a requested increase of more than $43 million for additional regulatory efforts 
aimed at taking action on climate change. It includes $25 million for state grants focused on 
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developing technical capacity to address greenhouse gas emissions under the Clean Air Act. It 
also includes $13,5 million in funding for implementing new emission standards that will reduce 
Greenhouse Gas (GHG) emissions from mobile sources such as passenger cars, light-duty trucks, 
and medium-duty passenger vehicles, developing potential standards for large transportation 
sources such as locomotives and aircraft engines, and analyzing the potential need for standards 
under petitions relating to major stationary sources - all through means that are flexible and 
manageable for business. 

A request of $21 million will support continued implementation of the Greenhouse Gas 
Reporting Rule to ensure the collection of high quality data. This budget also requests an 
additional $3.1 million to promote work on current and future carbon capture and sequestration 
projects. 

Improving Air Quality 

To improve air quality we’ll continue our support of enhanced monitoring and enforcement 
efforts already underway. We are also requesting $60 million for state grants to address new and 
expanded National Ambient Air Quality Standards (NAAQS) as well as air monitoring 
requirements. Through the Healthy Communities Initiative we will provide $6 million to 
improve air toxics monitoring capabilities and address compliance and enforcement issues in 
communities. I will have more to say both about the Healthy Communities Initiative and our 
efforts to improve air quality momentarily. 
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Assuring the Safety of Chemicals 

Assuring the safety of chemicals in our products, our environment and our bodies is of utmost 
concern, as is the need to make significant and long overdue progress in achieving this goal. 

Last year, I announced principles for modernizing the Toxic Substances Control Act (TSCA). At 
the end of 2009, we released our first ever chemical action plans for four groups of substances, 
and more plans are in the pipeline for 2010. Using our streamlined process for Integrated Risk 
Information System assessments, we will continue strong progress toward rigorous, peer 
reviewed health assessments. Additionally, we will continue focus on high-profile IRIS 
assessments on dioxins, arsenic, formaldehyde, trichloroethylene (TCE) and other substances of 
concern... We are proposing $56 million for chemical assessment and risk review, including 
continued development of chemical management plans, to ensure that no unreasonable risks are 
posed by new or existing chemicals. Further, this budget invests $29 million in the continuing 
effort to eliminate childhood lead poisoning. We will implement the Renovation, Repair and 
Painting (RRP) Rule to address lead hazards created by renovation, repair and painting activities 
in homes and child occupied facilities with lead based paint. In FY 201 1, $6 million would 
support national efforts to mitigate exposure to high risk legacy chemicals, such as mercury and 


asbestos. 
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Cleaning Up Our Communities 

Among our highest priorities in this budget are investments in new and innovative strategies for 
cleaning up communities, especially to protect sensitive populations, such as children, the 
elderly, and individuals with chronic diseases. We will continue to focus on making safer, 
healthier communities. To clean up our eommunities, we’re proposing investments that will get 
dangerous pollution out, and put good jobs back in. 

This budget proposes $215 million for Brownfields, an increase of $42 million to support 
planning, cleanup, job training and redevelopment of Brownfields properties, especially in 
underserved and disadvantaged communities. EPA encourages community development by 
providing funds to support community involvement and is adding area wide planning efforts to 
enhance the positive impacts associated with the assessment and cleanup of Brownfields sites. 
Through area wide planning, particularly by focusing on lower income communities suffering 
from economic disinvestment. Brownfield properties can be redeveloped to help meet the needs 
for jobs, housing, and infrastructure investments that would help rebuild and revitalize these 
communities, as well as identify opportunities to leverage additional public and private 
investment. We’ll also provide funding for assessment and cleanup of underground storage 
tanks and other petroleum contamination on Brownfields sites. 

In addition, we’re proposing $1.3 billion for Superfund cleanup efforts across the country. We 
will continue to respond to emergencies, clean up the nation’s most contaminated hazardous 
waste sites, and maximize the participation of liable and viable parties in performing and paying 
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for cleanups. EPA will initiate a multiyear effort to integrate and leverage our land cleanup 
authorities to address a greater number of contaminated sites, accelerate cleanups, and put sites 
back into productive use while protecting human health and the environment. The new 
Integrated Cleanup Initiative represents EPA’s commitment to bring more accountability, 
transparency and progress to contaminated site cleanups. 

This budget also requests $27 million for a Healthy Communities Initiative which covers clean, 
green, healthy schools; community water priorities; sustainability and the air toxics monitoring 
in at risk communities I mentioned earlier. Six million dollars is requested for the Clean, Green, 
and Healthy Schools Initiative to support states and communities in promoting healthier school 
environments, to broaden the implementation of EPA’s existing school environmental health 
programs including asthma, indoor air quality, chemical clean out, green practices, enhanced use 
of Integrated Pest Management, and safe handling of PCB-containing caulk. The Agency will 
work in partnership with the Department of Education and the Department of Health and Human 
Services to accomplish this initiative. 

The Healthy Communities Initiative also includes an increase of $5 million for and Smart 
Growth work, including the Interagency Partnership for Sustainable Communities with the 
Departments of Transportation and Housing and Urban Development. The Smart Growth 
program works with federal partners and stakeholders to minimize the environmental impacts of 
development. 
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These modest investments will make real, measurable, improvements in a small number of pilot 
communities. In addition, the strategies that will be developed could be used in communities 
across the nation. 

Protecting America’s Waters 

Protecting America’s waters is a top priority and EPA has an ambitious vision for the nation’s 
waters in the years ahead. Water quality has tremendous impacts on quality of life, on economic 
potential, and on human and environmental health. In FY 2011, EPA continues its commitment 
to upgrading drinking water and wastewater infrastructure with a substantial investment of $2 
billion for the Clean Water State Revolving fund and $1.3 billion for the Drinking Water State 
Revolving Fund. EPA, the states, and community water systems will build on past successes 
while working toward the FY 201 1 goal of assuring that 91 percent of the population served by 
community water systems receives drinking water that meets all applicable health based 
standards. EPA’s partnership investments will allow States and Tribes to initiate approximately 
800 clean water and 500 drinking water projects across America, representing a major federal 
commitment to water infrastructure investment. These investments send a clear message to 
American taxpayers that our water infrastructure is a public health and environmental priority. 

The FY 201 1 budget request supports national ecosystem restoration efforts; $300 million is 
requested for the Great Lakes, the largest freshwater system in the world. This multiagency 
restoration effort represents the federal government’s commitment to significantly advance Great 
Lakes protection, with an investment of over $775 million over two years. The focus is on 
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addressing critical environmental issues such as contaminated sediments and toxics, nonpoint 
source pollution, habitat degradation and loss, and invasive species, including Asian carp. 

We’re requesting $63 million for the Chesapeake Bay program including increased funding to 
implement President Obama’s Chesapeake Bay Executive Order. We are accelerating 
implementation of pollution reduction and aquatic habitat restoration efforts to ensure that water 
quality objectives are achieved as soon as possible. A centerpiece of EPA's FY 2011 
Chesapeake Bay activity is the implementation of the nation’s largest and most complex Total 
Maximum Daily Load (TMDL) for the entire Bay watershed. The TMDL will involve interstate 
waters and the effects on water quality from the cumulative impact of more than 1 7 million 
people, 88,000 farms, 483 significant treatment plants, thousands of smaller facilities, and many 
other sources in the 64,000 square mile watershed 

In addition, the budget request includes $17 million for the Mississippi River Basin. EPA will 
work with the Department of Agriculture and states to target nonpoint source reduction practices 
to reduce nutrient loadings. EPA will also work with other Federal partners to target two high 
priority watersheds in the Mississippi River Basin to demonstrate how effective nutrient 
strategies and enhanced partnerships can address excessive nutrient loadings that contribute to 
water quality impairments in the basin and, ultimately, to the hypoxic conditions in the Gulf of 


Mexico. 
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The budget also proposes $!0 million for green infrastructure research, more than doubling 
research that offers the potential to help us transition to more sustairtable water infrastructure 
systems. 

Expanding the Conversation on Environmentalism and Working for Environmental 
Justice 

We have begun a new era of outreach and protection for communities historically 
underrepresented in environmental decision making. We are building strong working 
relationships with tribes, communities of color, economically distressed cities and towns, young 
people and others, but this is just a start. We must include environmental justice principles in all 
of our decisions. This is an area that calls for innovation and bold thinking, and I am challenging 
all of our employees to bring vision and creativity to our programs. The protection of vulnerable 
subpopulations is a top priority, especially with regard to children. Our revitalized Children’s 
Health Office is bringing a new energy to safeguarding children through all of our enforcement 
efforts. We will ensure that children's health protection continues to guide our path forward. 

The increased Brownfields investments I mentioned will target underserved and economically 
disadvantaged neighborhoods - places where environmental cleanups and new jobs are needed. 

We’re also proposing $9 million for Community Water Priorities in the Healthy Communities 
Initiative; funds that will help underserved communities restore urban waterways and address 
water quality challenges. 
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Furthermore, the FY 201 1 President’s Budget includes approximately $615 million for EPA’s 
enforcement and compliance assurance program. This request reflects the Administration’s 
strong commitment to vigorous enforcement of our nation’s environmental laws and ensures that 
EPA will have the resources necessary to maintain a robust and effective criminal and civil 
enforcement program and pursue violations that threaten vulnerable communities. 

Building Strong State and Tribal Partnerships 

Another hallmark of this budget is strengthening our state and tribal partnerships. The budget 
requests $1.3 billion in categorical grants for state and tribal efforts. State and local governments 
are working diligently to implement new and expanded requirements under the Clean Air Act 
and Clean Water Act. New and expanded requirements include implementation of updated 
National Ambient Air Quality Standards (NAAQS), for the first time addressing Greenhouse Gas 
(GHG) emissions, and addressing growing water quality issues, such as nutrient pollution. This 
increase includes the $25 million for greenhouse gas permitting activities already mentioned, as 
well as increases of $45 million for core work under air quality management grants and $15 
million for air monitors, all of which I mentioned previously. 

We are also requesting $274 million, a $45 million increase over 2010, to help states enhance 
their water quality programs . New funding will strengthen the base state, interstate and tribal 
programs, address new regulatory requirements, and support expanded water monitoring and 


enforcement efforts. 
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The request also includes increased support for our Tribal partners. In order to help tribes move 
beyond capacity building to implementation of their environmental programs, $30 million is 
budgeted for a new competitive Tribal Multimedia Implementation grant program. These grants 
are tailored to address an individual tribe’s most serious environmental needs through the 
implementation of Federal environmental programs, and will build upon the environmental 
capacity developed under the Tribal General Assistance Program (GAP). To further enhance 
tribal capacity, this budget also includes an additional $9 million for GAP grants for a total of 
$7 1 million. GAP grants develop capacity to operate an environmental program, and support a 
basic environmental office or circuit rider that can alert the tribe and EPA to serious conditions 
that pose immediate public health and ecological threats. 

Maintaining a Strong Science Foundation 

In FY 201 1, the range of research programs and initiatives will continue the work of better 
understanding the scientific basis of our environmental and human health problems We are 
requesting a science and technology budget of $847 million to enhance - among other things - 
research on endocrine disrupting chemicals, green infrastructure, air quality monitoring, e-waste 
and e-design, and to study of the effects of hydraulic fracturing on drinking water. If s important 
to highlight that most of the scientific research increase will support additional Science to 
Achieve Results (STAR) grants and fellowships to make progress on these research priorities 
and leverage the expertise of the academic research community. The $26 million increase for 
STAR includes $6 million for STAR fellowships in support of the President’s priority for 
Science, Technology, Engineering, and Math (STEM) investments. This reflects a near 
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doubling of the STAR fellowships program. This budget also supports the study of 
computational toxicology, and other priority research efforts with a focus on advancing the 
design of sustainable solutions for reducing risks associated with environmentally hazardous 
substances. 

These are the highlights of a budget that reduces costs while strengthening American 
communities and boosting the green economy. Responsible, targeted investments will protect our 
health and the environment, advance creative programs and innovative solutions, and help build 
a new foundation for our prosperity. Thank you again for inviting me to testify today and I look 
forward to answering your questions. 
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CLIMATE CHANGE 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. Before we enter into a prolonged debate about 
climate change and its source, our ability to regulate it, the cost 
of these regulations, and the economic impact of those regulations, 
please review for the committee how we got to this. I know the Ad- 
ministration would prefer to have an authorization that addresses 
the issue in a comprehensive and integrative way rather than 
through the limited Clean Air Act, yet, until the Senate acts, the 
Supreme Court has left you no choice but to address the issue 
through the Clean Air Act. 

Please tell us how we arrived at the point of using the Clean Air 
Act. 

Ms. Jackson. Certainly. The United States Supreme Court, as 
noted here, held 3 years ago that greenhouse gases are air pollu- 
tion. The decision says they are air pollution and EPA’s determina- 
tion as to whether or not they endanger human health, public 
health and welfare, would trigger additional regulatory action. 

It is my position sitting here that my responsibility is to address 
the mandate from the court to determine whether or not green- 
house gas pollution endangers public health and welfare. That is 
the essence of the endangerment finding that EPA made and is 
based on the soundest science that EPA could muster and did mus- 
ter. It is peer-reviewed science. It is science that has multiple reads 
by multiple experts, and I have said over and over again that I be- 
lieve that it is EPA’s responsibility to constantly look at emerging 
science but also be able to move forward on the issue. 

I have heard people say that we could have ignored the Supreme 
Court ruling and simply chosen not to make any finding or make 
a negative finding and say greenhouse gases do not endanger 
human health, public health and welfare. It is not my finding as 
Administrator that the science would support a negative conclu- 
sion, and it is not my belief that I should ignore the Supreme Court 
mandate to make a determination. 

ENDANGERMENT EINDING 

Mr. Dicks. Tell us what actions you took to ensure a scientif- 
ically-sound endangerment finding. 

Ms. Jackson. The action that my staff took, the staff relied on 
international science, science that includes the U.S. Global Change 
Research Program. It is a long-sounding name, but it really in- 
cludes, or draws on, places like the National Academies of Science, 
NOAA, NASA, our national experts, as well as international ex- 
perts as reflected in the International Panel on Climate Change. I 
do not believe that even with the revelation of e-mails that call into 
question the behavior and action of some of the scientists involved 
with IPTC there is any basis to throw out the multiple strands of 
research and mountain of evidence that shows that the climate is 
not only changing but that man-made causes, the release of green- 
house gases are a major contributing factor. 

C02 EMISSIONS 

Mr. Dicks. And you have to take into account that the oceans are 
absorbing these C02 emissions as well, and we already have very 
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serious indications of increases in acidification which undermines 
coral and shells and goes right to the basic vital plankton that is 
fundamental to the salmon. 

You know, it is not just the air pollution. It is also what is hap- 
pening to the oceans. So I think there is a lot of seriousness to this. 

What do the findings now mean for cars and trucks? What are 
we doing with cars and trucks? 

Ms. Jackson. Well, the endangerment finding does not trigger 
regulation, I mean, is not a regulation. It is not a requirement to 
control; however, it is the predicate to control greenhouse gases 
from light-duty vehicles. So when we talk about rules that control 
the greenhouse gas and carbon dioxide emissions for cars, they are 
based on a finding of endangerment under the Clean Air Act. They 
are based on authority that we have now under the Clean Air Act. 

When greenhouse gases become subject to regulation for cars, the 
Clean Air Act says that permitting programs for what we call sta- 
tionary sources also begin to apply to those emissions. There has 
been some news made and an exchange of letters with several 
members of the Senate who asked for my assurances about a 
timeline for regulation of what we call stationary sources, knowing 
that we are poised to regulate cars quite soon. What I said is that 
there would be no permit requirements, no regulations that any 
stationary source would need a permit for greenhouse gases this 
calendar year. I said that, based on numerous comments we have 
received, we would phase in regulation of stationary sources begin- 
ning next year, and we would begin with only those sources that 
already need what is called a PSD permit, several hundred sources 
that already need PSD permits for other than greenhouse gases. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Simpson. 

AGENCY IMPLEMENTATION PLANS 

Mr. Simpson. I’ve got a book of questions. Let me just ask a cou- 
ple first. I do not want to get into greenhouse gases with you right 
now. Just a couple of simple questions that hopefully will have rel- 
atively simple answers. 

I understand that under President Obama’s Executive Order 
13514 on the sustainability of federal agencies, detailed agency im- 
plementation plans are due in June 2010. How are those plans 
coming along, and could you give us some insight as to where you 
are headed? 

Ms. Jackson. Certainly. That is the order of sustainability and 
on reduction of energy and greenhouse gases and 

Mr. Simpson. Right. 

Ms. Jackson. So EPA has already submitted to the White House, 
the Council on Environmental Quality, our initial plans. We are 
looking at greenhouse gas reduction for our agency on the order of 
28 to 30 percent. We feel quite proud of our number. We are not 
the very highest, but EPA has for quite some time led the Federal 
Government on reducing energy use, and investing in green build- 
ings. 

The next phase that you mentioned in June, our implementation 
plans, that are broader than just outlining our goals, and I believe 
we are moving along. I will be happy to update you, but the num- 
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bers that we selected are based on ideas that we have for things 
we will be able to do realistically within the timeframe of the plan. 

HERBICIDE ATRAZINE 

Mr. Simpson. Okay. The EPA recently cited the herbicide 
atrazine for an additional scientific advisory panel review. This re- 
view is occurring after EPA only recently finished a 15-year review 
of nearly 6,000 studies on atrazine chemistry and subsequently 
granted re-registration. 

What are the estimated costs associated with the additional SAP 
review? 

Ms. Jackson. I do not know whether I can give you the cost as 
we sit here, but I will get you that information. 

[The information follows:] 
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Herbicide Atrazine - Additional SAP Review 


Congressman Simpson: The EPA recently cited the herbicide atrazine for an additional 
scientific Advisory Panel review. This review is occurring after EPA only recently finished a 
15-year review of nearly 6,000 studies on atrazine chemistry and subsequently granted 
reregistration. What are the estimated costs associated with the additional SAP review? 

Response: By way of background, EPA published its decision on atrazine in 2003. Often, 
registration and reregistration decisions require generation of additional data to confirm the 
scientific basis of decisions and require ongoing Agency scientific analyses and, as appropriate, 
adjustments to existing risk mitigation measures. Furthermore, the 1994 Atrazine Special 
Review covering cancer issues and drinking water remains open, highlighting the Agency's 
historical and ongoing focus on atrazine and its potential health effects from drinking water 
exposures. 

In the seven years since the Interim Reregistration Eligibility Decision was issued, significant 
atrazine research has been done, with nearly 100 new' studies available on the potential human 
health effects. The Agency has also received an extensive amount of drinking water and ambient 
surface water monitoring data from the registrant as a condition of re-registration. Given the 
new research and the documented presence of atrazine in drinking water sources and other 
bodies of water, the Agency is reviewing the new data to ensure that our regulatory decisions 
about atrazine are protective. 

Substantial work has continued on atrazine since the 2003 decision. EPA has convened a 
number of SAPs in the last seven years to review issues concerning cancer, effects on 
amphibians, and evolving methods to assess ecological risks. The Agency also continues to 
review drinking water monitoring data and has added 36 new community water systems to the 
program and removed others consistent with the IRED requirements. OPP has already modified 
aspects of its 2003 decision based on the results of these SAPs and implementation efforts. 

The Agency has three SAPs scheduled for 2010; however, two of the reviews were already 
planned, and atrazine was blended in with no real additional costs. The completed SAP in 
February, which was previously scheduled, focused on generic issues concerning approaches for 
reviewing epidemiology studies and their use within risk assessments. A fall SAP was also 
already planned to address the potential of atrazine to cause cancer, with the inclusion of new 
results from the National Cancer Institute’s Agricultural Health Study. Only the April SAP was 
added to the schedule as a result of the atrazine review. 

The resources associated with organizing, convening, and developing the final report for the 
April Scientific Advisory Panel (SAP) meeting is estimated to be approximately $200,000. SAP 
meetings provide a forum for new information to undergo peer review so it can be appropriately 
factored into EPA’s future risk assessment and decisions on atrazine. 
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Mr. Simpson. Okay. 

Ms. Jackson. I would be happy to get that. 

Mr. Simpson. Okay. I appreciate it. 

You mentioned during your testimony that you were undertaking 
the goal to reach out to communities and tribes and so forth to in- 
volve them in the decisions that you are making. 

Ms. Jackson. Yes. 

ARSENIC LEVELS IN DRINKING WATER 

Mr. Simpson. I can tell you that I sat down with mayors all over 
southeast Idaho in my district last week, several meetings, just to 
talk about what was going on, what was on their mind, issues that 
were affecting them, let them ask questions about what was going 
on in Congress and stuff. Every one of the meetings turned into a 
“what the hell is EPA doing” meeting. And I can tell you having 
served at the local level I understand those concerns from the past. 

These meetings were different. These people are ready to hand 
you the keys to their cities and say the heck with it. We are done. 
It is frustrating. They sit out here, you take a community of 2,000 
people, so we have got $20 million in what EPA has determined 
they are going to have to do to get their arsenic levels down. Their 
water rates are already $150 a month. Twenty percent of their 
community makes $15,000 or less a year. Twenty percent of their 
income goes to their water rates. In fact, a lot of these mayors are 
new mayors because the last mayors got beat in the last election 
because they had to raise water rates at the behest of EPA. 

And the new mayors are literally, I have never seen it before in 
my life, they said, we are ready to just say, you guys run the city. 
We are done, because we cannot do what you are asking us to do. 
And the amazing thing is, it is not like they are trying to get their 
arsenic level down from 55 parts per billion to ten. Or 20 parts per 
billion to ten. They are trying to get them down from twelve to ten. 

What is the EPA doing to address that? Is there any flexibility 
that you have where you work with these small communities, be- 
cause I can tell you you are not only going to be the EPA Adminis- 
trator, you are going to be the mayor of about 40 communities in 
southeast Idaho if something is not done, and that is true across 
this country, to help them. 

And the people are saying, why are we spending this ungodly 
amount of money to reduce our arsenic levels from twelve to ten 
and sometimes eleven to ten. Parts per billion. You can tell I am 
frustrated. 

Ms. Jackson. A couple of things. Eirst off, it is the EPA’s job to 
promulgate regulations, and the level of arsenic that are detri- 
mental to human health are no different depending on which com- 
munity you are in. The problem for rural and small communities 
is that they do not have a rate base to spread these costs out over. 
None of them are complete. We heard the Chairman speak about 
over a half a trillion dollars worth invested in water and water 
waste infrastructure. That is an EPA number that is a recognition 
of the fact that small communities have needs. Like trying to de- 
cide whether or not they can have water that meets the federal ar- 
senic standard or not but they cannot afford it. 

Mr. Simpson. Exactly. 
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AREA LOAN FORGIVENESS 

Ms. Jackson. Now, the American Recovery Act, the Stimulus Act 
added money. It is forgivable money, it is essentially grants, that 
could be used in small communities to help make it so you do not 
have to choose between clean water and rates that you cannot pay. 

Mr. Simpson. But most of those are matching. Most of them re- 
quire matching funds. 

Ms. Jackson. The Recovery Act, as well as the money that was 
put into last year’s budget, has provisions that match on the drink- 
ing water side especially. There is always room for meeting this cri- 
teria for smaller communities, because there is a recognition that 
smaller communities face a higher burden. 

So there are grants available. 

Mr. Simpson. But you do not get them 

Mr. Dicks. Will you yield just for a second? 

Mr. Simpson. Sure. 

Mr. Dicks. This was one of our initiatives 

Mr. Simpson. I k now. 

Mr. Dicks [continuing]. Out of our committee. 

Mr. Simpson. I k now. 

Mr. Dicks. We changed the law so that we took the same kind 
of forgiveness procedures that we have under the safe drinking 
water act and applied them to clean water. Our numbers on the 
forgiveness show 68 percent of the grants had some forgiveness. 

So we have now given them the authority where they can forgive 
some of these loans or make them grants or have better interest 
rates, so it was a recognition of exactly what you are talking about 
that we took that action. That had never been done before 

Mr. Simpson. I know that. 

Mr. Dicks [continuing]. On the Clean Water SRF. So now we 
have a program, a very dynamic program, but I have already heard 
people out there saying that everybody wants to get in the loan for- 
giveness line, and for a lot of rural areas. They cannot afford to pay 
the rates, and this is, I think, a very major change that will be very 
helpful as we go forward, and it is in the President’s budget. 

REGULATORY FLEXIBILITY 

Mr. Simpson. And thanks for that answer, Mr. Chairman. I ap- 
preciate it. 

The problem is I could understand it to some degree if we were 
sitting here trying to say we are going to reduce the arsenic rates 
from levels from 50 parts per billion a certain amount, but the 
amount of money we are spending to reduce it from 11 and 12 , 
when you have got a community of 50 people, 50 people that have 
a community drinking water system, their average is 11 parts per 
billion. About half the time it is nine when they measure it, and 
then it bumps up to 12 sometimes, never above 12 . Averages about 
11. And we expect them to spend millions of dollars to remove one 
part per billion. 

At some point in time we have got to say, “have we lost our 
minds?” Is there not a better use for that money that we can do 
something else with? That is what these communities are facing. 
They want clean water just like everybody else does, but I can tell 
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you the frustration out there is enormous, and it is that the EPA 
has got this huge stick, and they are going to beat us over the head 
with it. Nobody wants to work with us to try to solve any of these 
problems. 

Even our largest communities, Boise and Meridian or Caldwell 
and Nampa, when it comes to phosphorus, they have ways they be- 
lieve that they can reduce the phosphorus level. EPA kind of says, 
no, we are going to regulate your point source because we can do 
that. We know how to do that. They have some innovative ways 
they think they could do exactly what the EPA wants, but there 
is no flexibility there. It is, “We got the stick, and we are going to 
fine you.” 

And the other thing about that is one federal agency fining an- 
other government agency and the taxpayers are sitting back going, 
well, wait a minute. I am paying for both of you guys. This makes 
no sense. 

Ms. Jackson. The enforcement under the Safe Drinking Water 
Act is primarily action oriented, not fine oriented. That is the way 
the law is written. 

Mr. Simpson. Then will you return those fines to those people? 

Ms. Jackson. I do not know which people we are talking about. 

Mr. Simpson. Communities, not people. 

Ms. Jackson. I am happy to offer my staff, local or headquarters, 
to sit down and work with specific communities. You are talking 
hypothetically about cases, and I am happy to do that, but I think 
we would make progress if we would sit down with them there. 
Happy to do it, happy to visit and talk about it. Let me just say, 
the Safe Drinking Water Act is not a particularly punitive statute 
in terms of its enforcement, and it is primarily enforced through 
state and local health departments. That is the law. 

Those are faced with a population that oftentimes we as Amer- 
ica, we want everything. We want clean water, but we do not want 
to necessarily have it cost too much, and that is understandable in 
these economic times. 

Mr. Simpson. Twenty percent becomes a pretty good level for 
that, but I have a whole bunch of questions that we will ask later. 

Mr. Dicks. We will have another round in here. 

Mr. Simpson. We will have another round, but I just want to say 
before you go there that announcing that greenhouse gases and the 
human cause of it is settled science tells me a lot about where we 
are headed in this Administration because I do not think a lot of 
people think it is settled science. 

Mr. Dicks. Everyone has a right to their opinion. 

Mr. Moran. 


AREA OBLIGATIONS 

Mr. Moran. Moving along here, EPA received over $7 billion in 
the Economic Recovery Act, a.k.a., the Stimulus Bill. As of now, 
mid February, what percent of those funds have been obligated? 

Ms. Jackson. I think the total percentage is somewhere well 
above 98 percent or 99 percent, and as far as the Clean Water 
Funds, 100 percent of those funds have not just been obligated, but 
they are under contract at the state level, which represents an 
enormous amount of work at the state level. 
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Mr. Moran. So all that money is out there. 

Ms. Jackson. Seven billion dollars is out on the street and only 
in a few funds, the underground storage tanks is 89 percent. 

AREA JOB CREATION 

Mr. Moran. Ninety-nine percent is pretty good. How many jobs 
have been created? 

Ms. Jackson. The actual reporting comes in from the state. Ob- 
viously a lot of them are not working right this second because it 
is not the construction season, but we estimate well above 6,500, 
maybe as high as 7,500 jobs, and right now we are reporting esti- 
mates of 6,800 jobs. 

Mr. Moran. Good for you. 

PERKINS OKLAHOMA PROJECT 

We have gotten some feedback critical of some of these projects. 
One in particular, it was a waste water treatment plant in a place 
called Perkins, Oklahoma. Have you heard of this project? 

Ms. Jackson. Yes, sir. Well, I knew it was highlighted recently 
in a minority report. 

Mr. Moran. Well, first of all, how much did the people of Per- 
kins, Oklahoma, have to pay back for this waste water treatment 
plant? 

Ms. Jackson. Well, Perkins received $2 million in the Arrow 
Principle Forgiveness, so what happened is that they received es- 
sentially a $2 million grant, and they had already received $5.2 
million in a program loan, but the $2 million from the Recovery Act 
when to pay back the loan so that they would not have to raise 
rates. 

Mr. Moran. So the money they are complaining about was a 
grant with no requirement to pay back the principle or interest. 
One of the things that I have been told is that the cost for the 
Davis-Bacon and Buy America Provisions that we added in the 
committee, the claim is that that substantially increased the cost 
of the bids. 

Do you have some sense of the actual percentage of increase of 
the cost of the bids caused by the two provisions together? 

Ms. Jackson. Sure. Something is not adding up in the reports 
we are hearing about the city of Perkins. There were three other 
projects bid in the State of Oklahoma. They were bid twice actu- 
ally; first before the Recovery Act and once after, so with and with- 
out Davis-Bacon, and the average difference between those two is 
5 to 6 percent. And yet now reportedly we have this huge raised 
rate of 40 percent in Perkins. Some people are trying to say it is 
this big, and that does not make sense since other projects did not 
see a similar increase in project cost. 

Mr. Moran. They say utility costs went up. Did they raise utility 
costs after that project was put in? 

Ms. Jackson. No, sir. The utility cost did go up. There were rate 
increases. They went in a year before the Recovery Act passed. 
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THREATENED WATER BODIES — FUNDING 

Mr. Moran. A year before the money was made available. Well, 
that is useful to Imow. Thank you for clarifying that. 

There are a number of questions that I think we all want to ask, 
but one that I was particularly concerned about, I represent part 
of the Chesapeake Bay area, the Potomac River and the Chesa- 
peake Bay, and I have some concerns about what may be red flags, 
or if you want to use the analogy, the canary in the coal mine. We 
have got almost 100 percent of the small mouth bass which is the 
principal species, which has got to be an aberration that should 
cause concern, although we do not know, you know, what the con- 
cern should be, but we know it is not right. 

But along with the Chesapeake Bay is another comparable bay 
that I actually, I will be quite honest, I watched a TV show that 
focused on the Chesapeake and Puget Sound, and both of them 
were very similar situations, but the Puget Sound request this year 
dropped from $50 to $20 million. Why would you have done that? 

Ms. Jackson. The money for the Puget Sound is reflective of 
funding an estuary program and not at all reflective, I have to say 
here for the record, of the excellent job that is happening. It is not 
just managing money but a real project to improve the estuary 
itself 

There has been a focus on the Chesapeake Bay. The President 
issued, as you know, an Executive Order on the Bay. There is cer- 
tainly a focus on the Great Lakes, 20, 25 percent of our freshwater 
in the world is in the Great Lakes system, and as I explained to 
Chairman Dicks, I know that we need to continue our discussions 
to ensure the Puget Sound program is adequately funded, but I 
have to say that that program is a marked state. 

Mr. Moran. Okay. That is nice to hear, although it does not 
seem to be reflected in your budget priorities, which is always 
where the rubber hits the road. 

I mentioned the Potomac River and the concerns about fish. Do 
you share that concern? Is EPA going to do anything about that 
kind of situation? There has got to be cause for concern. 

Ms. Jackson. Yes. You know, the nagging problem for many 
Americans is that we still have some of the same sort of conven- 
tional issues with drinking water, but we are learning. Our science 
does evolve, and we are learning that there are new threats to our 
treasury of water bodies; the Potomac, the Anacostia, estuaries 
around our country are still in trouble. 

We are looking at endocrine disrupters, emerging chemicals, big 
chemicals, mostly synthetic, organic chemicals, some from drug ex- 
cretions and others. What is really needed now, in my opinion, is 
not regulatory actually. We do not know enough. There is more re- 
search needed, as well as some — I am an engineer by training, so 
I keep saying we also need a real focus on practical solutions that 
we can offer to folks in the meantime because trying to keep up 
with all the chemicals in our modern life is a difficult thing to do 
when you are chasing the wagon. But I think EPA also has some 
engineers and scientists who might be able to offer some technical 
assistance and advice to communities. 

Mr. Moran. Is that what it is you want? 
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Ms. Jackson. Well, right now this year’s budget I think for EPA 
has $7 million additional for STAR GRANTS, all is for endocrine 
disrupters. We have $1.8 million additional in computational toxi- 
cology for the program, and so, you know, we can always use even 
more money, but I think the key 

RESEARCH THREATENED WATER BODIES 

Mr. Dicks. Is there no one doing anything on this? That is good 
for the EPA. 

Ms. Jackson. I would have to double check. I do not want to say 
no or yes at this point. They have a large increase, as you know, 
in their research budget, but I am not sure of any of the paper- 
work. 

Mr. Moran. Okay. We got to keep moving. 

Mr. Calvert. 


GREENHOUSE GAS REDUCTIONS FUNDING 

Mr. Calvert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Without getting into whether climate change is caused by hu- 
mans or natural phenomenon, I just wanted to ask you a few ques- 
tions regarding that. 

How much binding is EPA requesting in fiscal year 2011 to de- 
velop and implement greenhouse gas reduction? 

Ms. Jackson. The total is somewhere north of $230 million I be- 
lieve. 

Mr. Calvert. Are future requests in these activities expected to 
decrease, remain level, or increase from that level? 

Ms. Jackson. This is an increase over enacted of approximately 
$42 million, and just to be clear, this is all related to climate 
change. 

Mr. Calvert. Right. Right. So you believe in future years that 
you will be expecting to spend more money, the same, or less? 

Ms. Jackson. I would expect that needs will continue to grow as 
we move into a world with, hopefully new legislation, but possibly 
also with regulation of increasing activity on climate change. 

Mr. Calvert. Just recently you stated, and I am getting this 
from your testimony, that at least in the short term you expect the 
threshold for permitting will be substantially higher than the 
25,000 ton limit that EPA originally proposed. 

Isn’t it true that regardless of whatever threshold EPA proposes, 
once you go down that path, any federal judge will be able to over- 
rule you and establish whatever threshold the law requires? 

Ms. Jackson. I really cannot speculate on law because I am not 
an attorney. 

Mr. Calvert. But is it possible? 

Ms. Jackson. It is certainly possible that there will be challenges 
to EPA’s regulations. 

greenhouse gas regulatory path 

Mr. Calvert. As you know in California we are in the process 
of implementing a bill called AB-32, which is a state-based attempt 
to regulate greenhouse gas emissions. The state is in the midst of 
probably the worst economy I have ever seen and has many well- 
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known budget challenges. State and local agencies are literally 
going bankrupt. We are being forced to use a substantial amount 
of resources to comply with AB-32. 

More alarming, I just went back to my district over the break, 
alarmed at the number of businesses that came to me and said 
they are moving out of the State of California, moving to places 
like Texas and other areas where the regulatory environment is 
less obscene in their minds. 

Based upon that reality and looking at what is happening in 
California, is that a preview of what is going to happen to the 
country if the EPA continues down this regulatory path? 

Ms. Jackson. California’s growth from the clean energy sector is 
usually cited nationally and 

Mr. Calvert. We have 12 percent unemployment in the state. 

Ms. Jackson. I understand that, sir, and the country is trying 
to find a way out of a serious recession as well, but, you know, I 
worked for a governor. I would hesitate to impinge on a governor’s 
priorities and prerogatives in running a state. All I would say is 
that the California work on climate change and on energy effi- 
ciency has been some of the leading work in the country. 

Mr. Calvert. My good friend and colleague from the other side 
of the aisle, Colin Peterson, was recently quoted in the Wall Street 
Journal saying, “I have no confidence the EPA can regulate green- 
house gases under the Clean Air Act without severe harm to all 
taxpayers.” Another good friend, my colleague, Ike Skelton, was 
quoted in the same piece saying, “Simply put, we cannot tolerate 
turning over regulation of greenhouse gas emissions to unelected 
bureaucrats at the EPA.” 

Chairman Peterson, Skelton, and others are advocating for a 
simple two-page bill that would amend the Clean Air Act and strip 
the CO 2 and other greenhouse gases from statutory language. If 
such a bill was passed by Congress, would you advise the President 
to sign it or veto it? 

Ms. Jackson. The Murkowski bill that I think you are referring 
to, sir, would actually invalidate the endangerment finding. It 
would invalidate the science of the endangerment finding and 
would put this country’s views towards greenhouse gas emissions 
in line with those of Saudi Arabia and China who were quoted as 
saying that this is an issue that the world commission address. 

I would not think it advisable to move back from a clean energy 
perspective or to move away from the opportunity that we would 
have if we would move toward 

Mr. Calvert. So your answer is that you would ask the Presi- 
dent to veto the bill? 

Ms. Jackson. I would certainly use my voice to weigh in on the 
side of not losing the California car deal and not amending the 
Clean Air Act. 


COPENHAGEN CLIMATE SUMMIT COST 

Mr. Calvert. With regards to the last line of questioning on the 
Copenhagen Climate Summit, CBS news just conducted an inves- 
tigation into the Climate Summit, and their findings was that the 
delegation spent a little over $1 million, about $1.1 million. 
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How much money did the EPA spend on the Copenhagen Cli- 
mate Summit? 

Ms. Jackson. I do not know that I have that number in front of 
me, sir. I will be happy to get it for you. 

[The information follows:] 

Question: How much money did the EPA spend on the Copenhagen Climate Sum- 
mit? 

EPA Travel Costs — Copenhagen Climate Summit: EPA spent $55,598.00 on 
attending the Copenhagen Climate Summit. 

Mr. Calvert. What office within the EPA did the travel expenses 
come out of? What line? 

Ms. Jackson. My assumption is that they came out of various of- 
fices we had there. From my office I went as well as other office 
areas. 

Mr. Calvert. As you know the Congressional delegation to travel 
to Copenhagen was required to publicly disclose their expenses like 
all Congressional delegation trips do. Nowadays we are required to 
disclose and put up on our websites any requests to appropriate 
funding for projects in our own districts we support, and I think 
disclosures are a good thing. 

To that end do you plan on disclosing your expenses for trips like 
Copenhagen and other climate summits you may attend in the fu- 
ture? 

Ms. Jackson. I do not know that we have been requested to re- 
lease the information, but I do not also know that we withheld it 
when we have been asked for it. 

Mr. Calvert. So you would be in favor of posting that on the 
web? 

Ms. Jackson. I believe it is already public but 

Mr. Calvert. As far as I know it is not. If it is, that is good. 

Ms. Jackson. Then we will get it to you. 

Mr. Calvert. You will get it to us. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Dicks. We will have votes coming up here, so I am going to 
try to move this along. 

CLIMATE CHANGE REGULATORY IMPACT ANALYSIS 

Mr. Chandler. Administrator Jackson, I want to delve into an- 
other aspect of this climate change issue, but I am not going to 
question the science. As you know, we made an effort in the House, 
in fact, we passed a bill in the House to try to address the problem 
of climate change. It has not been followed up and now we have 
this specter of EPA moving forward and regulating the matter. 

My concern and the concern I think of a lot of people in different 
parts of the country is the geographic inequities that could result. 
Those I think were attempted to be addressed in the bill, but when 
the EPA goes about its business of regulating emissions, is there 
any thought being put into what happens to certain jurisdictions 
that are in coal, for instance, that will be hit hard? It very well 
may, in fact, I would suggest to you will result — if we do not take 
some account of it — in a transfer of wealth from some parts of the 
country to other parts of the country. 

And while there are many of us who live in some of these areas 
who think that climate change has to be addressed, we are also 
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concerned that it be done in such a way that some regions of the 
country are not disadvantaged unfairly. 

And I am wondering if you could speak to that a little bit and 
if the EPA has any ideas about how to address it. 

Ms. Jackson. Yes. It is something that is of concern to me per- 
sonally and, of course, to EPA through out regulations. When we 
put out any regulations, of course, they have to go through an im- 
pact analysis, and I would expect that those areas that are most 
greenhouse gas intensive, or rely either for energy or economy on 
greenhouse gas-intensive industries, are going to be twice as sen- 
sitive about regulatory structure. 

It is the essence of why, and one of the strong reasons why I be- 
lieve so strongly that legislation is needed, that what happened in 
the House needs to be repeated in the Senate. Because through leg- 
islation there are many more opportunities to address geographic 
difference, industrial differences, international differences, as well 
as provide market incentives to price and allow the free market to 
do the real heavy lifting on this issue of clean energy and a transi- 
tion of time, some of which we can regulate. 

Mr. Chandler. Are there tools available to you to deal with this 
issue and mitigate some of the effects that this may have on some 
of these regions of the country? 

You know, some of these areas, burn certain fuels for a number 
of different reasons. Historic reasons, reasons of availability of a 
particular fuel or a lack of availability of certain green fuels. So it 
is a concern, and we are going to see jobs leave certain areas. A 
whole lot of people I am afraid, may be dislocated if we do not deal 
with this. 

Ms. Jackson. There are certainly tools under the Clean Air Act, 
powerful and effective tools for addressing air pollution, and it has 
a proven history over many years. 

One of the things I pride myself on is that I consider myself a 
person who has, for good or bad, worked a long time in the regu- 
latory field and with staff that the President appointed and who 
are here with the same mindset. We just try to do all we can to 
make a pragmatic path forward so that business gets regulatory 
certainty. 

One thing is for sure. Right now with federal actions but also 
with state and local actions in each and every direction, the one 
thing it does not have is certainty. The one thing I believe strongly 
is that the quickest path to get there is for Congress to act, for us 
to have the law to settle the question. But in the interim, in the 
time between now and then, because I am still hopeful that legisla- 
tion will happen eventually, sooner rather than later, my pledge is 
that EPA will act in a manner consistent with long-term regulation 
in a commonsense manner, not in a manner meant to destroy any 
economy. In fact, history shows that EPA has not done that. Every 
single time business or the hindrance of business or the status quo 
say EPA regulations have destroyed the economy, they have, in 
fact, unleashed real economic growth with all of it and industries 
built around rising to environmental challenges. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. LaTourette. 
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GREAT LAKES RESTORATION INITIATIVE 

Mr. LaTourette. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and welcome. 
Madam Administrator. Sorry I was not here for your opening re- 
marks, to have the opportunity to digest them. I previously re- 
marked in this subcommittee that for the Stimulus Bill and going 
from fiscal year 2009, through the closing for fiscal year 2011, the 
EPA’s budget has increased 31 percent. And so we were really 
buoyed by the President’s announcement and you came before us 
last year and talked about the $475 million for the Great Lakes 
Restoration Initiative. But this year in your budget submission it 
is $300 million. 

Do you have anything to say about that other than tough choices 
had to be made? Because that is a big number. 

Ms. Jackson. Yes, sir. This one is one of management and prag- 
matic ability to put the money on the street. As you well know, by 
the time the money was authorized so that we could start to solicit 
grant proposals for the $475 million, we were almost near the end 
of calendar year 2009. 

And so I asked my staff just the other day how much of that 
$475 million do we now have and is authorized, that has been obli- 
gated, and it is still at zero. There are plans to move that money 
out. As you know, we have $53 million of it going to Asian carp, 
but the $300 million is simply just a reflection for this year only 
that we have quite a chunk still to spend. 

Mr. LaTourette. I read the document that you produced on 
Sunday, and it is a very well-written document, and there are as- 
terisks in there that indicate, that assumes or presumes $475 mil- 
lion and every year after this. I would just say to that, I mean, you 
understand what concerns those of us in the Great Lakes. I mean, 
it looks like $175 million for something that was really needed is 
taking a walk, but I know you have eight million things to do. 
When you came before the subcommittee I expressed my concern 
that the way this program was structured it was not going to get 
this zero amount obligated, it was not going to get to the people 
that are actually going to clear up the areas of concern, who are 
going to deal with the invasive species, that are going to take care 
of the problems that exist. And you said that was not true, and I 
will tell you in living there you have more money in your proposal 
going to EPA, $30 million, for outreach and education, than goes 
to any other agency; official wildlife people, coalmines, park service, 
and I am lucky in my part of the world to have an area that has 
recovered, and I’ve got to tell you that took 35 years. It took four 
Congressmen, and it took north of $60 million. 

But will a $300 million pie, EPA is keeping, for your discretion, 
$170 million, and that is 56.34 percent. The last time I checked, 
I mean, you are a regulatory and enforcement agency. You do not 
clean stuff up. Right? 

Ms. Jackson. We have a whole clean-up program called the 
Superfund Program. 

Mr. LaTourette. Well, yeah, you do, but, who implements the 
Superfund Program in terms of putting the shovel in the ground 
and restoring habitat and all the things this program is supposed 
to deal with? 
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My concern and my only observation is, I think that under this 
proposal you are going to accept RFPs. You are going to have a lot 
of different announcements with big checks and the mayor of this 
town, and that town is going to show up and say, “hey, we have 
got $500,000 for this, $500,000 for that.” This funding is a big deal 
to these areas of concern that really have choked the commerce and 
the commercial fishing in the Great Lakes. 

I think you have stovepipes, and so you are going to get all these 
proposals. Everybody is going to get a little bit, but because you 
have not put the money in the hands of the locals and because you 
put negligible money in the program, people in our Lakes where 
the fish are permitted, they cannot put fish back that have not 
been there for 30 years. They get just a tad bit more money than 
you have kept, not you personally, but the EPA, has kept for edu- 
cation. 

Now, I have to tell you the excitement in the Great Lakes was 
not only $475 million, it was that we had real money, we were 
going to he treated like the Everglades, and we were going to clean 
up the areas of concern. We were going to get the PCBs out, we 
were going to bring back our fish stocks. This proposal with all due 
respect, undid that, and I would hope that you would reconsider 
the direction of this REP proposal. You are going to have a million 
announcements would be my observation. 

Mr. Dicks. One thing I just wanted to say, I raise questions 
about this program, and what we are doing with the Puget Sound 
Recovery Program in Washington state is we looked at the Great 
Lakes, and we looked at the Chesapeake Bay. I brought the GAO 
in, and I asked them why have they not succeeded, and they said, 
bottom line, no accountability. No plan, no accountability. 

And so I think what you have to do with the Great Lakes, you 
have to break this up a bit into action areas. But you do not have 
a plan, and what I worried about last year, the reason I was con- 
cerned about this is you have to have what we call an action agen- 
da, and then you have to fund the items that are in the agenda. 
There is a lady out in our state who has done a lot of work on 
Puget Sound, and she always used to say, the way we are ap- 
proaching this is random acts of kindness. 

And so, I think the last thing we want to do is throw more 
money — if we cannot spend the money we have already got. Then 
I think we have to be reasonable about this and say how long is 
it going to take. I was unhappy the time it took EPA to get Puget 
Sound out and yet it is now starting to get out, and we are doing 
projects that are part of the actual agenda. 

So all I am saying is I think we have to be a little bit reasonable. 
The Administration is totally committed to this, and if they do not 
think they can spend the money, then the effort will get under- 
mined. 

Mr. LaTourette. Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me, and then 
I know the Administrator wants me back, I do not quibble with 
anything you said, but here 56 percent of the money is staying in- 
house at the EPA subject to the entire fees that are going to go out, 
and we need a plan. I am all for plans. We have got to treat all 
five Great Lakes as one big ecosystem that takes 200 years for 
water to come from the top of the Great Lakes down to the bottom. 
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But some of these things we know what is going on. I mean, I do 
not know how to take the Chairman swimming with the sea lam- 
prey and see what he is doing to our sports fishery industry. We 
know what has to he done with the sea lamprey. We have been 
doing it for years. 

Mr. Dicks. Well, let us do it. 

Mr. LaTourette. Well, that is my observation to the Adminis- 
trator. 

Mr. Dicks. Bring in the Fish and Wildlife Service, we will talk 
to them, and let us go do it. 

Mr. LaTourette. Mr. Chairman, I look forward to your helping 
me readjust the EPA’s budget submission, because that is exactly 
what I am talking about. Less money should be used for the edu- 
cation piece. $30 million EPA has for outreach, K through 12 , 
which is great stuff, but it is not killing one sea lamprey. It is not 
killing one round goby. It is not going to keep one Asian carp from 
coming up the river and eating young people. 

Mr. Dicks. We are trying to make sure we have one round before 
the votes. 

You have an action plan? 

Ms. Jackson. We do, and not only that, but we have a strategic 
plan which you know the states and the tribes and working with 
the Canadian government because, of course, the Great Lakes in- 
volves national partners as well. 

Let me just say what I would love to do is have my staff come 
out and sit as we did with you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dicks. Right. 

Ms. Jackson. And walk you through how we came to this plan. 
I would ask for, you know, time to explain ourselves. The vast ma- 
jority of the EPA money is in toxics cleanups. We are committing 
to clean up four or five areas of concern. You know them well. They 
have been sitting around — I am sorry. Toxic hot spots, forever just 
re-contaminating major parts of the lake. That costs money. I used 
to work on clean up. They are never cheap or non-complex. That 
is why there is a lot of money there. As far as education, it is there 
because that is one of the things the President’s initiative invited, 
and we will be doing that, not by doing it ourselves at EPA, but 
by offering RFPs to communities to do that work, because that is 
how change happens. 

Lastly, since you mentioned the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Services 
it reminds me to just take a second to say that we absolutely treas- 
ure their resources, their assistance. They were critical and remain 
critical on the Asian carp and the loss of Sam Hamilton is, you 
know, just a tragedy, not only for his family, which I am sure it 
must, must be, but for us when so many things are all working. 

Mr. Dicks. We agree with that. All right. Thank you. 

Mr. Hinchey. 


HYDRAULIC ERACTURING 

Mr. Hinchey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Administrator Jackson, 
I want to just thank you for all the things that you have done and 
all the progress that you are making, especially the renewed focus 
on the original mission of the agency to protect human health and 
the natural environment. All of those things I congratulate you for 
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doing. I also want to express my appreciation for this committee 
and the leadership of Norm Dicks for providing the funding that 
we need and that you are using so effectively. 

There are a number of issues that are being dealt with. Some of 
that money has been used on waste water and water treatment fa- 
cilities, billions of dollars gone out to local communities. All of that 
is having a positive effect upon them, on the national environment 
and also on the quality of the environment and probably the econ- 
omy as well, strengthening the economy and creating jobs. 

So you are doing a lot of very good things. I want to express my 
appreciation to you for all of that. 

Hydraulic fracturing is one issue that I would like to focus on for 
just a few minutes, because I think it is something that is very im- 
portant for a lot of people around the country. There have been 
controls on the way in which hydraulic fracturing was used up 
until recently, 2005. There was one bill here, which a number of 
us opposed but nevertheless it was successful, that eliminated a 
Clean Water Act requirement. And the fact of the matter is that 
there are a number of issues that are resulting from that legisla- 
tion. Those issues are not very positive. They are very negative, 
and they are very serious. 

Also, your agency noted in a statement that came out last week, 
a quote that I would like to mention here, and it says, “There are 
compelling reasons to believe that hydraulic fracturing may impact 
ground water and surface water quality in ways that threaten 
human health and the environment which demands further study.” 
And, of course, we believe that too. I want to thank you for includ- 
ing funds in your budget to initiate a study of hydraulic fracturing 
and the waste resources. That follows report language that we put 
out last year, which moved this issue in that right direction. 

So what do you think? What is the likelihood that EPA could 
begin this study some time within the next few months or the next 
few weeks? 

Ms. Jackson. The start of the study will depend on us being able 
to adjust our operating budget for the current fiscal year. So noth- 
ing is budgeted that we are here to present today, but the current 
fiscal year operating plan, to move some excess funds into funding 
for that study and we really look forward to working with this com- 
mittee, with the larger Appropriations Committee here but also in 
the Senate to be aWe to get approval of the plans to move that 
money. 

What we have done is tried to fund the whole thing out of our 
budget this year, next year, but we would love to start it this year. 

Mr. Hinchey. Well, I hope you are successful. I hope that is suc- 
cessful, and I hope it moves forward very positively. 

I mean, the idea of drilling for natural gas is very important. It 
is very wise and sensible. Natural gas is a very good, high quality 
product that we should produce in effective ways, but it has got to 
be done in a way that is safe and sound and secure, that is not 
going to damage a lot of other people who may live somewhere in 
the vicinity where this drilling takes place. 

And the way in which this drilling has been engaged, we know, 
of course, is not just simple drilling. It is the injection of huge 
amounts of liquid materials. Not just water but sand and a whole 
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host of things, including toxic chemicals, huge amounts of toxic 
chemicals. There is no honesty now that is required in the context 
of having to reveal what they are putting into the ground, includ- 
ing the toxic chemicals. All of that is critically important, and it is 
important primarily for people 

Mr. Dicks. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Hinchey. Yes. 

Mr. Dicks. Why is that? Why do they not have to 

Ms. Jackson. They are not regulated federally under the Safe 
Drinking Water Act except for essentially diesel, hydrocarbon 
issues, which EPA regulates, and Mr. Hinchey is referring to sev- 
eral recent revelations. Most of the EPA studies to date, in fact, all 
of it has really heen inconclusive in terms of a causal effect or con- 
tamination. It raises many questions. That is why the full study is 
needed, but recently there have been some facts that have come to 
life that show that there may well have been some — it is not just 
transparency but some inaccuracy. A company is not reporting 
what is going down the well or saying that there is not diesel and 
other chemicals going down the well when, in fact, they may be. 
I believe it is Chairman Waxman and Mr. Markey, who are now 
looking for information from these companies to get a much better 
sense of what is going on. 

Mr. Hinchey. And we are doing something, and it is very good, 
and it is something that needs to be done, and of course, this was 
regulated to some extent. Actually, it was regulated to the extent 
that you had to be honest about what you were putting in the 
ground up until 2005. When that bill passed here in 2005, it was 
based upon the false assertion that was made by your agency 
under previous Administrators, that there was no need to have this 
information out there. 

And, of course, then this 2005 bill was passed, and the 2005 bill 
said if they inject chemicals into the ground in that fracturing, they 
do not have to tell anybody about it. They can keep that to them- 
selves, and that is the situation that we are dealing with. 

Ms. Jackson. Mr. Hinchey is referring to a study that was done. 
It was a very limited study that really did no sampling or analysis. 
It was simply a literature review of fracturing techniques. Mostly 
it was with information submitted by the industry itself, which has 
widely, I think, been misquoted and misinterpreted, could be a 
much broader indication of the safety of fracturing than the data 
warrants. That is why a new study is needed. 

Mr. Dicks. Thank you. 

Mr. Hinchey. Thank you. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cole. I had not meant to go down that road, but I want you 
to finish a little bit. What evidence do you have that hydraulic frac- 
turing does cause problems? 

Ms. Jackson. We have no data that shows — the limited studies 
we have done, for example, we have done some limited look at the 
request of citizens that drinking water wells concerns have been 
encountered, and we cannot make that connection at all. What I 
believe is we need to ultimately take a step back, recognize first 
and foremost, and I should have said this, states right now can cer- 
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tainly regulate hydraulic fracturing. It is not an unregulated activ- 
ity. It is not regulated by EPA. 

CLIMATE CHANGE REGULATION — ENERGY SOURCE PROMOTION 

Mr. Cole. Okay. That was actually the next question I was going 
to go to. Again, I do not want to give the impression this was un- 
regulated activity. It is not, and frankly, it is a technology that has 
been used for a lot of years and a lot of places and certainly my 
home state and a lot of others. 

We have a lot of data, and I think the study is prudent. I have 
no problem with that, but the weight of evidence at this point does 
not suggest that. The charges here I would suggest are overstated 
on the basis of what we know. 

Let me ask you this. Back to the question you raised or an issue, 
concern you stressed about in some sort of climate change legisla- 
tion, that you would obviously much prefer to go that route, and 
I think probably all of us would much prefer to go that route, too. 
But I think it is very unlikely that is going to happen in the next 
8 months. That is just my judgment, and I think it is probably less 
likely after that. So I think whether you want to or not you are 
probably headed down the road to having to discuss broadly what 
you envision as an appropriate regulatory framework to deal with 
climate change without legislation for it. 

Given that, I suspect you are thinking about that and planning 
that right now. What sort of regime do you envision would exist, 
what sort of regulatory powers would you need and what sort of en- 
ergy sources would you try to push the country toward using? 

Ms. Jackson. It is too soon for me to speculate on the technical 
details of the determination, like which control technologies or 
which technologies in general should be used to try to mitigate 
greenhouse gas emissions, but let me just break it into two sources. 

I do think that we have a lot of clarity, and we think we can go 
for cars, for fuel efficiency combined with some very high-tech and 
targeted ways of dealing with non-fuel issues that would limit 
greenhouse gas emission. Central air conditioning systems come to 
mind, usually quite a bit because refrigerants can be so intense in 
terms of greenhouse gas potential. 

I think for cars, potentially for other mobile sources you can see 
the future where you start to use existing technology to make them 
much more efficient first and then to go after more emissions as 
technology continues to evolve. We are certainly getting there. 

This is the history of the Clean Air Act. So although I cannot 
speculate on stationary sources, my belief is that oftentimes with 
regulations, the history has been that when people are given time 
to know what regulation is coming and understand it, they believe 
in the certainty of it. It is not here today, gone tomorrow. It is not 
like so it is going to be an issue. Technology will find solutions that 
will make our society as a whole more efficient, and that is a very 
good thing. As well, business has already started down that track 
and then move towards control. 

EUTURE ENERGY SOURCES AND INCENTIVES 

Mr. Cole. The President in the State of the Union address men- 
tioned specifically nuclear power and natural gas in connection. I 
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am just curious of what your thoughts are as to what the appro- 
priate mix would be and whether or not those are appropriate ave- 
nues to move towards. How would you incentivize that? 

Ms. Jackson. I certainly take my lead from the Department of 
Energy in terms of working towards our country’s energy future. 
As you know, we work very closely together, and the Secretary has 
been quite outspoken especially very recently, on his belief in the 
need for nuclear power to be part of our country’s energy future. 

As to natural gas, my understanding is that the good news is 
that we have more of it than we realize, and obviously we need to 
make sure it is developed economically, excuse me, environ- 
mentally. 

Mr. Cole. I like that economically. 

Ms. Jackson. Well, economically would be good but since I sit 
here as EPA, I would say that 

Mr. Cole. I have got other questions, but I yield back. 

Mr. Dicks. Thank you for helping here. 

Mr. Olver. 


ENDANGERMENT EINDING — GASES 

Mr. Olver. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Ms. Jackson, I truly 
would like to commend you on developing somewhat different 
words and for your forthrightness in defense of what you are doing 
on the issue of climate change with some very good basis for doing 
it. 

I wanted to ask you about the endangerment finding. I have seen 
you characterize that endangerment finding as really applied only 
to six gases? 

Ms. Jackson. Yes, the endangerment finding looks at greenhouse 
gases, six gases, in terms of their greenhouse gas potential. It does 
not mean that those are the only greenhouse gases that are out 
there, but those are the six the findings address. 

Mr. Olver. I see. What are they? What are those six? 

Ms. Jackson. Of course, there is CO 2 and methane. It is SFe, 
sulfur hexafluorides. It is two different refrigerants. Right? As a 
class. I am missing one. 

Mr. Olver. Nitrous oxide. 

Ms. Jackson. Look at you. Thank you. 

Mr. Olver. But it is only those six? 

Ms. Jackson. Those six. 

Mr. Olver. And the fluorocarbons and hydro fluorocarbons, those 
are refrigerants. 

Ms. Jackson. Refrigerants. 

Mr. Olver. The others are all — nitrous oxide is largely from ve- 
hicles. 

Ms. Jackson. But also from soils. For example, a result of fer- 
tilization — 

Mr. Olver. Used as fertilizers. 

Ms. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Olver. My recollection is that 20 years ago the big battle 
was over the ozone layer, the destruction of the ozone layer, and 
I thought we had been pretty successful at limiting the refrig- 
erants, which I thought were either the same compounds that were 
very related compounds, to the hydrofiuorocarbons and 
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perfluorocarbons that are now again the subject of the 
endangerment finding. Are we back to using those, and have I 
missed some sequence here? It is fairly successful even though in 
Australia and some parts of the southern hemisphere there is a 
great deal of concern. If they have any tendency towards light skin, 
an Irish skin or an orange skin or something like that, that they 
really lather up when they go to beaches because of the sun regen- 
eration of the ozone layer. But that is certainly back to where it 
was. 

Ms. Jackson. But although I think you are absolutely right, sir, 
about the Montreal Protocol: the protocol that was put into place 
internationally to phase out the use of CFCs that is widely consid- 
ered to be a success story. And in fact, the discussion of how to deal 
with the two classes of refrigerants that are considered to be green- 
house gases, which in some cases replaced the ozone. So now we 
move from one thing to the next and the next now needs to be dealt 
with. 

We are using the Montreal Protocol as the framework to guide 
the reduction of these gases because there was some success in re- 
ducing others. 

Mr. Olver. Okay. What are we finding now as the concentra- 
tions of these refrigerants, hydrofluorocarb^ons and perfluorocarbon 
refrigerants, in the atmosphere? 

Ms. Jackson. I do not know if I can give the atmospheric con- 
centration, but I think your general statement that it is considered 
to have been a success in terms of phasing out the use of fluoro- 
carbons generally and reducing the need for their uses has meant 
that we believe we have dealt with our stratospheric ozone, which 
is what CFCs were impacting. We can get you information. It is 
considered to be successful, but I do not know the concentrations. 

[The information follows:] 
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Question: What are we finding now as the concentrations of these [HFCs and 
PFCs] in the atmosphere? 


Atmospheric Concentration 

CURRENT ATMOSPHERIC CONCENTRATIONS OF HYDROFLUOROCARBONS (HFC) AND 
PERFLUOROCARBONS (PFCS) 

HFCs and PFCs presently have relatively low atmospheric concentrations meas- 
ured in parts per trillion. However, concentrations of many of these gases increased 
by large factors (between 1.3 and 4.3) between 1998 and 2005. In 2005, these gases 
and sulfur hexafluoride (SFe) had a total radiative forcing of +0.017 (±0.002) W/m^ 
but this is increasing by roughly 10% per year (Forster et al., 2007). 

Source: Technical Support Document for Endangerment and Cause or Contribute 
Findings for Greenhouse Gases under Section 202(a) of the Clean Air Act (http:! / 
www.epa.gov I climatechange I endangerment / downloads / Endangerment%20TSD.pdf) 

Mr. Olver. Then is it possible for you to get us something that 
redistributes, that shows what the concentration was, about these 
endangerment gases that are in the atmosphere, and how has this 
changed over a period of time? In some cases, we have not been 
measuring them for very long, but we do have clear ideas of what 
the measurements have been, going somewhat farther back, at 
least for methane and nitrous oxide and CO2. 

And also if you would give us, in the same place, what is the rel- 
evant power as a heat-trapping gas, as an energy-trapping gas, 
what the various ones are? 

Ms. Jackson. I am happy to do 

[The information follows:] 
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Question: Is it possible for you to get us something that redistributes, that shows what the 
concentration was, about these endangerment gases in the atmosphere, and how this has changed 
over time? 


Atmospheric Concentration 

Changes over time in the concentration of the six gases covered by EPA’s Endangerment 
Finding 

Carbon Dioxide (CO 2 ) 

Carbon dioxide concentrations have increased substantially from pre-industrial levels (Figure 
2.4). The long-term trends in the CO 2 concentrations are as follows (NOAA, 2009c; Forster et 
al, 2007; Karl et al., 2009): 

• The CO 2 concentration has increased about 38% from a pre-industrial value of about 280 
parts per million (ppm) to 385 ppm (which is about 0.039% of the atmosphere by volume) in 
2008'. 

• The present atmospheric concentration of CO 2 exceeds by far the natural range over the last 
800,000 years (172 to 300 ppm) as determined from ice cores (Karl et al., 2009). 

• The annual CO 2 concentration growth rate^ has been larger since 2000 (2000-2008 average: 
1.9 ppm per year), than it was over the previous 20 years (1980-1999 average: 1.5 ppm per 
year) or since the beginning of continuous direct atmospheric measurements at Mauna Loa 
( 1 959-1 999 average: 1 .3 ppm per year) although there is year-to-year variability. 

Methane (CH4) 

Methane concentrations have also risen substantially. The following trends in atmospheric 
methane have been observed according to the NOAA State of the Climate reports for 2007 and 
2008 and IPCC (Horvitz, 2008; Peterson and Baringer, 2009; Forster et al., 2007): 


‘ The 2008 value is preliminary. 

^ The estimated uncertainty in the global annual mean growth rate at marine surface sites is 0.1010 
ppm/yr, in the Mauna Loa growth rate it is 0.11 ppm/yr. The 2000-2008 average rate of change at 
Mauna Loa is 2.0 ppm/yr. 
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Source: IPCC (2007d). Atmospheric concentrations | 
of carbon dioxide, methane and nitrous oxide over | 
I the last 10,000 years (large panels) and since 1750 I 
(inset panels). Measurements are shown from ice 
cores (symbols with different colors for different 
studies) and atmospheric samples (red lines). The 
I corresponding radiative forcings (discussed in 
I Section 2(e)) are shown on the right-hand axes of the 
I large panels. 
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• The global atmospheric concentration of methane has increased from a pre-industrial value of 
about 715 parts per billion (ppb) to 1732 ppb in the early 1990s, and was 1782 ppb in 2007 — 
a 149% increase from pre-industrial levels. 

• The atmospheric concentration of methane in 2007 exceeds by far the natural range of the 
last 650,000 years (320 to 790 ppb) as determined from ice cores (Jansen et al, 2007). 

• Growth rates declined between the early 1990s and mid-2000s. The reasons for the decrease 
in the atmospheric CH4 growth rate and the implications for future changes in its atmospheric 
burden are not well understood but are clearly related to the imbalances between CH4 sources 
and sinks. 

The methane concentration grew 7.5 ppb between 2006 and 2007, driven by increased emissions 
in both the Arctic and tropical regions likely caused by high temperatures and precipitation in 
wetland regions, particularly in the Arctic. Analysis of carbon monoxide measurements suggests 
little contribution from enhanced biomass burning. Methane concentrations grew again in 2008, 
with most of the increase driven by the tropics, the first consecutive year-to-year increases since 
1998 

Nitrous Oxide (N 2 O) 

The N2O concentration has increased 23% from its pre-industrial value of 262 ppb (Figure 2.4) 
to 322 ppb in 2007 (Peterson and Baringer, 2009). The concentration has increased linearly by 
about 0.8 ppb yr“' over the past few decades and is due primarily to human activities, particularly 
agriculture and associated land-use change (Forster et al., 2007). Ice core data show that the 
present atmospheric concentration of N2 N2O exceeds levels measured in the ice core record of 
the past 650,000 years, with sufficient resolution to exclude a peak similar to the present for at 
least the past 16,000 years with very high confidence (Jansen et al., 2007). 

Fluorinated Gases 

As described in the first insert, MFCs and PF'Cs presently have relatively low atmospheric 
concentrations measured in parts per trillion; however, concentrations of many of these gases 
increased by large factors (between 1.3 and 4.3) between 1998 and 2005, 

Source: Technical Support Document for Endangerment and Cause or Contribute Findings for 
Greenhouse Gases under Section 202(a) of the Clean Air Act 

f http://www.epa.gov/climatechange/endanuermenl/downloads/f£ndaneerment%20'rSD.pdt) 


Radiative Forcing Due to Greenhouse Gases 

Radiative forcing values presented in the below graphic for GHGs and other factors come from 
the IPCC Fourth Assessment Report of Working Group 1 and are the result of global changes in 
atmospheric concentrations of GHGs. 

The combined radiative forcing due to the cumulative (i.e., 1750 to 2005) increase in 
atmospheric concentrations of CO2, CH4, and N2O is +2.30 WW (with an uncertainty range of 
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+2.07 to +2.53 W/m^). This positive radiative forcing, like the observed accumulation of these 
gases in the atmosphere, is primarily anthropogenic in origin. 

The positive radiative forcing due to CO 2 is the largest (+1.66 ±0.17 W/m^) and has increased 
by 20% from 1995 to 2005, the largest change for any decade in at least the last 200 years. 
Methane is the second largest source of positive radiative forcing (+0.48 ± 0.05 W/m^). Nitrous 
oxide has a positive radiative forcing of +0.16 (±0.02) W/m^. 

The other three GHGs reported by the U.S. Inventory — HFCs, PFCs and SF6 — have a total 
radiative forcing in 2005 of +0.017 (±0.002) W/m^, which is increasing by roughly 10% per year 
(Forster et al., 2007). 

The ozone-depleting substances covered under the Montreal Protocol (CFCs, HCFCs, and 
chlorocarbons) are also strong GHGs and, as a group, contributed +0.32 (±0.03) W/m^ to 
anthropogenic radiative forcing in 2005. Their radiative forcing peaked in 2003 and is now 
beginning to decline (Forster et al., 2007). The radiative forcing due to the destruction of 
stratospheric ozone by these gases is estimated to be -0.05 ±0.10 W/m^ with a medium level of 
scientific understanding (Forster et al., 2007). 

In addition to the six main GHGs directly emitted by human activities and the gases covered by 
the Montreal Protocol, there are additional anthropogenic and natural factors that contribute to 
both positive and negative forcing. 




Radiative Forcing (Wnr^ 

Source: IPCC (2007d). Global average radiative forcing (RF) estimates and ranges in 2005 
for anthropogenic carbon dioxide (CO 2 ), methane {CH 4 ), nitrous oxide (N 2 O) and other 
important factors, together with the typical geographical extent (spatial scale) of the forcing 
and the assessed level of scientific understanding (LOSU). The net anthropogenic radiative 
forcing and its range are also shown. These require summing asymmetric uncertainty 
estimates from the component terms, and cannot be obtained by simple addition. Additional 
forcing factors not included here are considered to have a very low LOSU. Volcanic 
aerosols contribute an additional natural forcing but are not included in this figure due to 
their episodic nature. The range for linear contrails does not include other possible effects of 
aviation on cloudiness. 


Global Warralng Potentials of the Greenhouse Gases covered by the Endangerment 

Finding 


In accordance with UNFCCC reporting procedures, the United States quantifies GHG emissions 
using the 100-year timeframe values for GWPs established in the IPCC Second Assessment 
Report (SAR) (IPCC, 1996). ITie GWP index is defined as the cumulative radiative forcing 
between the present and some chosen iater time horizon (100 years) caused by a unit mass of gas 
emitted now. AH GWPs are expressed relative to a reference gas, CO 2 , which is assigned a GWP 
= 1 , Estimation of the GWPs requires knowledge of the fate of the emitted gas and the radiative 
forcing due to the amount remaining in the atmosphere. To estimate the CO 2 equivalency of a 
non-COr GHG, the appropriate GWP of that gas is multiplied by the amount of the gas emitted. 
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100-year GWPs 

CO 2 I 

CH 4 21 

N 2 O 310 

HFCs 1 40 to 6,300 (depending on type of HFC) 

PFCs 6,500 to 9,200 (depending on type of PFC) 

SFs 23,900 

The GWP for CH4 includes the direct effects and those indirect effects due to the production of 
tropospheric ozone and stratospheric water vapor. These GWP values have been updated twice 
in the IPCC Third (IPCC, 2001c) and Fourth Assessment Reports (IPCC, 2007a). 

Source; Technical Support Document for Endangerment and Cause or Contribute Findings for 
Greenhouse Gases under Section 202(a) of the Clean Air Act 

( httD://ww^'.epa.gov/climatechange/endangennent/dowTiloads/Endaneerment%20TSD.Ddf ) 
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Mr. Olver. I think the perforo items are by far the most power- 
ful, but they are also probably the very smallest concentrations. 

Ms. Jackson. That is right, and the other factor that we will in- 
clude in there is half-life because the thing about CO 2 as compared 
to the other five of them is that it has the longest half-life. For ex- 
ample, methane has over 20 times more carbon than CO 2 , but it 
does not live in the atmosphere quite as long, but that is why 
methane is sort of next on the hit list. Nitrous oxide as well. You 
need all of those. 

Mr. Olver. When you say next on the hit list, what do you mean 
by that? 

Ms. Jackson. In many ways when we look at opportunities I 
mentioned the mobile source for methane opportunities around 
landfills, for example, which present real opportunities to see 
changes, whether they are considered as offsets so that they are 
not regulated or whether you happen to get advantages. 

Mr. Olver. We seem to be moving towards trying to capture 
methane that would otherwise be released from old landfills. A lot 
of places 

Ms. Jackson. That depends on the advantage of also being 

Mr. Olver [continuing]. Are doing that nowadays. You see them 
all the time, so it is possible to use that methane, to capture it, and 
make sure it does not go into the atmosphere. What are the key 
places where we get methane into the atmosphere? 

Ms. Jackson. Well, certainly agriculture operations with large 
livestock operations. 

Mr. Olver. Right. 

Ms. Jackson. There USDA certainly has opportunities, and I am 
sure, I mean, that by far is the largest, I think. 

Mr. Olver. What about the situation in the arctic where it is 
melting, and there is 

Ms. Jackson. Permafrost 

Mr. Olver. Tell us about that. 

Ms. Jackson. You know, the other place that we hear a lot about 
methane is when people talk about no-till farming. Part of the rea- 
son is that being stored in soil pores are gases like nitrous oxide 
and methanes that can be released. When you talk about the per- 
mafrost, what happens is at some point if you continue to see arctic 
melt, you lose the permafrost, which is a sort of seal, if you will, 
that will then allow a lot of methane to be released. Just keep in 
mind that, you know, everything you need to know you learn from 
Disney. So these are full of life. When something dies, this meth- 
ane is just a natural part of decay, and so in the arctic all that 
decay potential is sitting there. That is what makes natural gas de- 
posits, and that is what makes oil deposits. 

Mr. Olver. I think it might be very helpful if you named three 
major sources, one of them being landfills, which are a manmade 
issue in the first place. Second is the livestock, which I think all 
I could ask for is what we are doing in the United States in terms 
of how much methane we are producing from livestock, because 
that is basically going into the atmosphere in large measure until 
we figure out ways to really control that, even from livestock oper- 
ations. Not quite sure what kind of diaper you were going to use 
on our livestock to deal with that, but then on the methane, we 
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have billions upon billions, billions squared, tons of methane con- 
taining hydrates in the permafrost, and we have them in the ocean, 
and as the oceans warm, the permafrost melts. That is going to be 
released, and that is horrendously more dangerous as you pointed 
out. 

Ms. Jackson. It is a bit of a tipping 

Mr. Olver. I thought it was 25 times more, but 25 and 40 are 
the subdividers in 1,000, you know, so I may have just miscalcu- 
lated. 

Ms. Jackson. I think methane is 39 times more. 

Mr. Olver. But if you could summarize that in some sort of a 
chart or some sort of a graph or something that would show us that 
graphically, it would be something that might help educate some 
of the people who you need to educate of this process. 

Ms. Jackson. Yes, I am happy to. Let me just point out that be- 
cause of talking about points for technology, just changing feed has 
an enormous impact on agriculture. It is why my colleague. Sec- 
retary Vilsack, says that there is enormous opportunity in agri- 
culture in dealing with climate change, especially since the piece 
of legislation passed by this House did not regulate agriculture. It 
did not in any way say what you must do. There are opportunities 
for additional increases by adjusting feed or changing how you 
manage your own ends. We will get that information. 

Mr. Olver. I would very much appreciate that summary. Thank 
you. 

[The information follows:] 
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Question: If you could summarize Methane Sources in some sort of chart. 

Methane Sources 


Chart of Global Methane Emission By Source 


Estimated Global Anthropogenic 
Methane Emissions by Source, 2005 
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Sourer Glrtel Anthmposenic Emissions of Non-CO, 
Greenhouse Gases, 1990-2020 (EPA Report 430-R-06.003! 


Source: Global Anthropogenic Emissions of Non-C02 Greenhouse Gases, 1990-2020 (EPA 
Report 430-R-06-003) 
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Chart of U.S. Methane Emissions bv Source, 2007 
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Source; Inventory of U.S. Greenhouse Gas Emissions and Sinks: 1 990-2007. EPA-430-R-09-004 
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3c. Table of U.S. Methane Emissions by Source, 2007 


Source Category 

Emissions (Tg C02-eq.) 
(2007) 

Enteric Fermentation 

139.0 

Landfills 

132.9 

Natural Gas Systems 

104.7 

Coal Mining 

57.6 

Manure Management 

44.0 

Forest Land Remaining Forest 
Land 

29.0 

Petroleum Systems 

28.8 

Wastewater Treatment 

24.4 

Stationary Combustion 

6.6 

Rice Cultivation 

6.2 

Abandoned Underground Coal 
Mines 

5.7 

Mobile Combustion 

2.3 

Composting 

1.7 

Petrochemical Production 

1.0 

Field Burning of Agricultural 
Residue 

0.9 

Iron and Steel Production & 
Metallurgical Coke Production 

0.7 

Ferroalloy Production 

<0.5 

Silicon Carbide Production and 
Consumption 

<0.5 

International Bunker Fuels 

<0.5 


Source: Inventory of U.S. Greenhouse Gas Emissions and Sinks:1990-2007. EPA-430-R-09-004 
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CARBON SEQUESTRATION 

Mr. Dicks. All right. Let me ask you one quick question then we 
are going to go to the Floor to vote. What about carbon sequestra- 
tion? What are we doing there? 

Ms. Jackson. There are two things. First, the President recently 
asked me to co-chair a task force with Secretary Chu to move car- 
bon capture and sequestration on ten projects commercially in the 
near future. 

Mr. Dicks. Is USGS involved in that? 

Ms. Jackson. Yes. We work closely with the USGS. EPA has be- 
sides a scientific role, a regulatory role 

Mr. Dicks. Right. 

Ms. Jackson [continuing]. Under the safe Drinking Water Act 
for the injection of carbon dioxide and sequestering it geologically. 
It is going to be a regulated activity then, so EPA has money in 
the budget. I think it is a $2 million increase in this budget, but 
that is not a total amount to develop a framework for that carbon 
capture and sequestration so that the regulations are not a stopper 
when we finally get the technology deployed. 

Mr. Dicks. Dr. Mark Meyers, who was the head of USGS in the 
previous Administration, had some very important testimony 
where he said we have not done these sorts of pilot projects. We 
have done a lot of these in oil and gas fields, but we have not done 
it out in other areas. We are going to put this stuff in the ground 
to see, but there has not been much science here to base decisions 
on. So I am glad to hear you are going to do some projects and pi- 
lots on this to see how this really works. 

Ms. Jackson. Right. DOE will pay for most of the large pilots, 
and they have already announced one, at least one I am aware of, 
in West Virginia. You are absolutely right. It is done as part of the 
oil industry to enhance recovery of oil from the ground. The dif- 
ference here is, of course, when you put the CO 2 in, you want to 
make sure it stays where you put it, does not impact someone else’s 
land, does not cause enormous quantities 

Mr. Dicks. And that is the point he was making. There is a lot 
of science there. 

Mr. Moran. I have a quick comment. 

Mr. Dicks. Yes. Go ahead. I yield. 

Mr. Moran. First of all, the exciting thing as a company is con- 
cerned is that if we could find a way to capture — that would be a 
real solution and maybe the only alternative. But the only other 
comment is I really was surprised that EPA does not list BPA in 
the six chemicals. All of a sudden it was dropped, and I will discuss 
that with you further. I want to ask you a question about it. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Jackson. Thank you. 

Mr. Dicks. All right. I hate to hold you here, but I think several 
members want to come back. We will come back. We are going to 
go have three votes, and we will come right back and try to wrap 
this up. 

[Recess.] 
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SUPERFUND — CRIMINAL ENFORCEMENT 

Mr. Dicks. Last year EPA and the Department of Justice 
brought criminal charges against at least three individuals in a 
conspiracy of the federal Superfund site and the diamond alkaline 
site in New Jersey. On October 28, 2009, a New Jersey contractor 
pled guilty to defrauding the government. He admitted to kick- 
backs to former employees in exchange for the award of a sub- 
contract and inflating prices on the subcontract so as to finance the 
kickback. This is unacceptable. This was just the latest in the 
string of events that have led to three companies and eight individ- 
uals pleading guilty. 

The Superfund Program manages clean-up contracts worth bil- 
lions of dollars. In light of the recent findings, what measures are 
you taking to ensure that this type of fraud is stopped dead in its 
tracks? 

Ms. Jackson. I absolutely agree that kind of fraud is unaccept- 
able. The Inspector General at EPA is proud of the fact that they 
helped to uncover the cases that you mentioned. A strong Inspector 
General is absolutely critical when you have programs like the 
Superfund Program. Just to add, Mr. Chairman, I think we spoke 
about this, a lot of times in the Recovery Act you see bids coming 
in less than they have ever come in before. So that means when 
in this economic climate we should start to see if not costs deesca- 
late, certainly not costs escalating. And we have worked since the 
beginning of the Recovery Act to look at making our contracting 
mechanisms more efficient, even more transparent so that we can 
get the absolute most money for our federal dollars when it comes 
to this program. 


BROWNFIELD GRANTS 

Mr. Dicks. Tell me about your initiative on the Brownfields 
grants. You are trying to help some poorer communities on those? 

Ms. Jackson. Well, the issue with Brownfields is that some com- 
munities are lucky enough not to have a major Superfund site near 
them, but they find themselves with old abandoned sites. And of- 
tentimes they are in poor, underserved areas but not entirely. They 
can be in parts of rural America that are relatively small sites. One 
of the things that I did last year was go to the National 
Brownfields Conference. It happened to be my hometown of New 
Orleans, and that was one of the happy days, where mayors, came 
up to me over and over and said, we love the Brownfields Program, 
and it was, you know, mayors from all over the country. 

And so one of the things I take away from that was the need to 
advocate for this and they certainly agree on more money for the 
Brownfields Program, and I believe that indicates $41.5 million, for 
Brownfields. 


MEXICO BORDER PROGRAM 

Mr. Dicks. Good. Eor a number of years the request of the U.S., 
Mexico border program has decreased. At one time it was as large 
as $100 million. Your fiscal year 2011 request is $10 million, a $7 
million decrease from the fiscal year 2010 level. 
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We have repeatedly expressed concerns about the high, unliqui- 
dated balances in this program. I am pleased to see that you have 
heard us, and the Office of Water has implemented new policies 
which seem to have had some success in bringing down the bal- 
ances. In 1 year you have brought down a balance by 46 percent. 

Please explain for the committee the changes you have made to 
the program to achieve this reduction. If you want to bring up one 
of your other people to do this 

Ms. Jackson. Well, Pete, do you want to 

Mr. Silva. Yes. 

Mr. Dicks. We have a lot of interest in this program. 

Ms. Jackson. Sir, Mr. Chairman, you know Pete Silva, Office of 
Water. 

Mr. Dicks. Yes. 

Mr. Silva. Yes, Mr. Chairman. As a matter of fact, I was around 
the back for awhile in El Paso. 

Mr. Dicks. Good. 

Mr. Silva. I am very familiar with the program, and there was 
a concern it was about $300 million about 3 years ago. The number 
of efforts primarily trying to put more money, design, and take care 
of the description side of it, we were able to bring that amount 
down to about $125 million. 

So we are below, I think, the target that we set for the program 
at about $140 million. We made a lot of progress in the last 3 
years. 

Mr. Dicks. What are some of the things you are working on? 
This is waste water treatment facilities? 

Mr. Silva. Yes, sir. It is waste water. The bulk of the money goes 
into waste water and water treatment plants improvements and ac- 
tually a lot of new plants both in Mexico and the U.S. 

Mr. Dicks. So do we work with the Mexican government on this? 

Mr. Silva. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, the National Water Com- 
mission for Mexico provides an equal match, at least an equal 
match to the money that is put in by EPA and the U.S. govern- 
ment, so we actually leverage at least two to one for every project. 

Mr. Dicks. So why are we decreasing the funding? 

Mr. Silva. Well, sir, we went to see it. We cannot go out further. 
Again, I think it was partly because of the concern for the — but 
again, that has been changed in the last few years. 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Surprisingly, I not 
going to go back into greenhouse gases except to say there is a 
change in the weather. I understand all the new things, and we do 
not talk about global warming anymore. We talk about climate 
change, and you know, we got to find things more acceptable to 
talk about. 

But it concerns me when the agency says it is settled science be- 
cause what is, I think, probably settled is that most people agree 
that climate change is occurring. What is not settled is what im- 
pact man is having on it and what impact we can have in changing 
things, and I am not a climate change denier or anything like 
that 

Ms. Jackson. Yes. 
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STANDARDIZED ENFORCEMENT 

Mr. Simpson [continuing]. But I think some of the time, in fact, 
not some of the time, almost all the time government reaction is 
almost an overreaction to things, and I am concerned about that, 
and I am concerned that because the impacts on our economy are 
tremendous. And so I get concerned when we say, well, it is settled 
science, and let us move on and do whatever, and that is the only 
place I am coming from is I do not believe that it is settled. Cer- 
tainly man has an impact. The extent of that impact is what the 
debate is all about. 

A year ago we met in my office, and I talked to you about my 
concerns about different enforcement of EPA rules by different re- 
gions. Still there are companies that have facilities, organizations 
that have facilities and different parts regulated or under different 
EPA regions and different interpretations of rules and different 
working of rules. 

What are you doing to address that and try to get some stand- 
ardization across the country, and do court decisions in different 
regions have an impact on that? 

Ms. Jackson. Yes. The answer to the second question is certainly 
they do. You will have a circuit court decision in one area that may 
be different. We try to take any decision in the circuit court and 
look at its national implications and try to make national policy 
and sort of keep a level playing field. I committed to you a year 
ago, sir, that there absolutely has to be a level playing field in this 
country. It is not fair to any business that they can look across to 
some other jurisdiction and see somebody doing something and 
making more money simply because environmental regulations are 
not enforced. 

We have made great progress. We are not done. The first parts 
of the progress were in getting together a management team, that 
includes my head of enforcement, Cynthia Giles, who is here, but 
it also includes getting regional heads. We have ten regional heads, 
and you know that Douglas McClarion just began this week actu- 
ally in our Seattle regional office, and we still have three positions 
to fill. So we are not quite done, but I think we have made great 
progress. 

In addition, one of the things that Cynthia has done is come up 
with enforcement rules for the country. One of them stresses the 
need to make sure that there is accountability and partnership 
with the state. The vast majority of the enforcement is actually 
done by the state, and EPA’s role is one of a partner that I like 
to call the partnership with accountability. 

DAVIS-BACON PROVISIONS 

Mr. Simpson. One other issue, I think I heard that at this pro- 
posed budget you have proposed extending the little Davis-Bacon 
provisions that existed that was authored by my good friend from 
Ohio. I am kind of agnostic about it. The fact is, though, there are 
17 states that for whatever reason those states have chosen not to 
extend the little Davis-Bacon law. So there are 33 states, including 
my good friend’s state of Ohio, that this does not impact whatso- 
ever. It only affects those 13 states that do not have little Davis- 
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Bacon laws. So we decided to impose that on all those 17 states, 
for whatever reasons, that which state legislators have chosen not 
to do it. Some of them have had little Davis-Bacon laws and re- 
pealed them, and that was a decision at the local level. 

The question comes, first of all, for the Administration to include 
that in their budget seems rather strange to me in that it is really 
a policy decision that Congress ought to be making. Secondly, the 
interpretation that the EPA has put on that whether it is a cal- 
endar year or funds that were appropriated during a calendar year. 
Not calendar year but fiscal year. Because I hear from my DEQ 
people. Division of Environmental Quality, in Idaho that admin- 
ister these grants, that there are grants that have been out for bid, 
the construction has not started on yet, but all of a sudden now 
Davis-Bacon is going to apply to those, the cost goes up, they have 
to re-bid them under Davis-Bacon requirements and so forth. I 
think the intent was that it applied to the funds that were appro- 
priated in our 2010, appropriation bill, because there are funds 
that were appropriated the year before that just have not gone out 
yet in the 2010 time frame. 

Have you heard from any other states? Because I have heard 
from a couple others and a couple other legislators that actually 
voted, in fact, I think we all did. But said when they heard from 
their states, “I would have never voted for this if I would have 
known that it was going to kind of effectively be retroactively ap- 
plied.” 

Ms. Jackson. Right. Because of the language in the appropria- 
tions law last year, we had lots of attorneys look at this and tried 
to come up with as reasonable a path forward as frankly the law 
allowed. I think the intent was to really deal with money that was 
going to be spent, but just because of the way the process works, 
some people were trying to do a lead time on contracting before 
they actually signed the contract. 

Mr. Simpson. Right. 

Ms. Jackson. Requesting time for bids and potentially even chal- 
lenging for bids, and some places there were local referendums 
they have to approve the bids and we did have a small, it is not 
a large number. You said a few, and I would agree with that. A 
few states there were some projects that got caught in that in-be- 
tween. 

I do think it is fair to say that EPA’s staff worked really hard 
on a retail level, project by project, with those states to try to re- 
solve issues as we became aware of them, and I think by and large 
we have been quite successful. 

There are places we need to discuss, and those are the ones we 
would welcome knowing about. To be honest, the language this 
year is really in part a nod to two things. One, that it was very 
few states that had the problem, that in general we do not have 
any stories where a project cost went way up because of the Davis- 
Bacon requirements, and last but not least, some sensitivity to 
changing the rules back and forth is what causes the problem. 

Mr. Simpson. Right. 

Ms. Jackson. So I think if people just know what the rules are, 
they will go with that, and I suspect that there will be policy deci- 
sions that will happen. 
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Mr. Simpson. Well, if this even goes forward and it goes forward 
in future years, then it will not he an issue because eventually all 
those projects will he done. So it is only a time when the policy is 
chan^ng and the question is does it attach to dollars that are ap- 
propriated for a certain period of time, or does it attach to the fiscal 
year that the project starts, regardless of where the dollars come 
from. 

Ms. Jackson. Thank you. 

Mr. Simpson. And that is the real dehate, and I understand that 
there are a few projects that, well, I am not willing to argue that 
Davis-Bacon adds, you know, 40 percent to the cost or whatever. 
The fact that they have had to go out and re-bid some of those be- 
cause of the new requirement of Davis-Bacon that was not a re- 
quirement before when they did them is a cost in and of itself. So 
if there are projects there that are doing that, I would encourage 
you to see if we can resolve some of those because I think the in- 
tent of Congress is I know you are trying to carry it out, and it may 
be the language, the wordsmith to my right was not all that clear 
in his drafting. 

Ms. Jackson. Just one point 

Mr. Simpson. The road to hell is paved with good intentions. I 
understand. 

Ms. Jackson. By and large the impact has been remarkably 
small. You are right. It is the transitions that get you, and I think 
it is probably fair, I guess, to say that we were through the worst 
of it because the year of the change is when we saw people raising 
their hands and saying, hey. 

Mr. Simpson. Okay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

SPRUCE ONE 

Mr. Mollohan [presiding]. Madam, everyone has welcomed you, 
and I would like to as well. I am from West Virginia, the first Con- 
gressional district in West Virginia. You have been very active in 
my state recently. Your agency has been very active in West Vir- 
ginia, particularly in the southern area. I would like to just explore 
some of that activity. 

First of all, let me start out by thanking you for this process of 
your review. It is an important operation, so that proves that you 
can move forward and reach resolution in some of those extremely 
difficult issues. 

The first thing I would like to ask you about is the status of 
Spruce One. That is a situation where the EPA had previously 
under the previous Administration reviewed and came to terms 
and granted looking at it after an initial issuance. Can you give us 
any indication of where you are on Spruce and what kind of claim 
you might be working in that particular one? 

Ms. Jackson. Yes. I would be happy to. The Spruce One mine, 
when we announced that, I spoke with the chair, in trying to come 
to some accommodation, and those negotiations continue. It would 
probably not be proper for me in a public forum to divulge how 
they are going, and that is where things stand. We are rapidly, I 
think, at a point where we will be able to talk more publicly about 
it. And the only thing I will say about this one, that particular per- 
mit is that it is doing quite well, and EPA had concerns about the 
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potential impacts of that permit, and so that is why we took the 
unusual step. 

Mr. Mollohan. This manifests itself subsequent to the original 
issuance of the permit? 

Ms. Jackson. EPA’s comments pre-dates the initial permit. What 
happened in the past was that EPA issued concern and comment 
letters but then the permits were often issued without much 
change or the regard for the concerns the EPA was making. And 
what has also happened subsequent, this one has been tied up in 
litigation for a long, long period of time, so the reason this came 
to light, if you will, is that finally that litigation was moved, and 
the permit was about the move forward. 

PERMIT PROCESS 

Mr. Mollohan. I hope it is fair to take your comments optimisti- 
cally perhaps. 

I understand there are 108 pending permits and you announced 
108 pending permits will require completion. I just share this with 
you not because it has not been shared with you, but I am going 
to share with you again in this forum concerns from the industry 
side, from the community side, and the miner’s side, and from a 
citizen of the state. You know, it is one thing to be opposed to 
something and another thing to be for something, but West Vir- 
ginia finds itself really scared of this process. When you are dealing 
with coal in West Virginia, you are dealing fundamentally with an 
economic issue, but you are really dealing with cultural issues, too. 
And so when you are looking at this process on such a wide-spread 
basis, it really starts vibrating every thread in the cultural fabric, 
and that is what is happening. 

So whatever the balance is and whether it is, in balance one way 
or not, understanding what the process is and what the rules of en- 
gagement are, who we are supposed to be talking to, who we are 
not supposed to be talking to, and while I am directly involved in 
the process, obviously, I am not going to operate any agency, there 
are expressions of those concerns. 

So to the extent that the Administrator can look at that process 
and say, to the extent possibly in certainty to how we are going to 
do this, who is going to speak for it, and then some reasonable 
timeframe to come to resolution. None of that is in a resource gen- 
tleman’s question, and the State of West Virginia — just keeping in 
mind this is, while it is a big task undertaking of the agency, it 
is a big task with the company. 

Do you feel you can — that is not exactly a question, then if you 
can comment on your sensitivity to all of that it would be appre- 
ciated. 

Ms. Jackson. Yes. Absolutely. Not growing up or having much 
contact with West Virginia before, I am the daughter of a postal 
worker, so I want to be there to calm these wonderful people, peo- 
ple who just are concerned in a tough time. I am also duty bound, 
and this is probably one of the hardest issues we are dealing with 
at EPA, water quality for the country, and the science of what 
helps the water quality when still miles and miles of streams, not 
just stream but head-water streams because by definition they are 
the top of the mountain, and the water flows downhill, and what 
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that means at the bottom our ability to mitigate that to restore the 
landscaping in a way where we do not have those problems, I think 
the science is showing that there are real severe concerns here. 
And I am worried about that, too. 

So I do believe that for many of these this is about transition and 
justice and certainty and what I have said is that we will get condi- 
tional clarity out in the form of process by giving more clarity as 
to what it is and science tells us what we are looking for. We are 
working on that right now very, very hard. 

I just want to remind you, these permits have been litigated in 
many cases for decades. Spruce is not an unusual situation, and 
the reason is because there are fierce battles over what this is 
doing to the water quality in West Virginia. And I want the people 
of West Virginia to know that this is not about anything other than 
that, meaning we have, as you well know, sir, in the streams in 
West Virginia that are saltier because of salt that is flowing into 
those. And that situation is one where we may have irreparable 
harm. 

Mr. Mollohan. Thank you, and perhaps we can follow up on 
that. I would love to follow up on that. I just want to mention be- 
fore I go because I know your time is limited, I would like to talk 
with you perhaps on another occasion about the Administration’s 
June ’09 interagency action plan on Mountaintop Coal Mining 
which states “Federal agencies will work in cooperation with the 
appropriate regional, state, and local entities to help diversify and 
strengthen the Appalachian regional economy and promote the 
health and welfare of Appalachian communities.” 

I would like to follow up and see what that means with you, and 
I would like to submit some comments from my line of questioning 
here. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Jackson. Thank you. 

GREAT LAKES — DAVIS BACON 

Mr. LaTourette. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I wanted to 
talk to you just a couple more minutes about the Great Lakes, so 
let me just make a couple of observations. 

The EPA has been criticized for its interpretation of that lan- 
guage, which was watered down sadly by the Senate. The original 
Moran amendment would have had Davis-Bacon protections 
instated in perpetuity, but in the Senate we could only get one 
year, and that is why it is limited to one year in the law. 

EPA’s determination is completely consistent with the intent of 
the United States Congress, and there were more votes to apply 
Davis-Bacon. One of the reasons we did not have any Water Re- 
search and Development Act for 7 years was because my leadership 
did not want to bring it forth because they know they got all those 
loans, and then they would look bad in front of people that they 
did not want to look bad in front of. 

But the fact of the matter is that when we regained the chair- 
man in 2009, it exactly indicates that this could be Davis-Bacon 
coverage for subsequent rounds. 

The other thing I wanted to discuss — I do not know where Per- 
kins, Oklahoma, is. I do not know that I care where Perkins, Okla- 
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homa is, but it is not a federal wage, it is a local wage. For any- 
body that this concerns as a result of the Davis-Bacon protection 
in Perkins, Oklahoma, the taxpayers being gouged, I happen to 
have ratings for backhaul operators in Perkins, Oklahoma. It is 
$8.40 with no minimum. 

Now, that does not seem like a lot of money, and so I, as I said 
at the time we submitted the amendment, both Davis and Bacon 
were Republicans. People who came in and undercut the local labor 
market, but you want people who live in this facility and are going 
to pay taxes to support the police, the school, the fires, and every- 
thing else. So enough said. I am sorry for those 19 states that do 
not have little Davis-Bacon. 

Mr. Olver. I thank you, and I very much appreciate your offer 
to send folks to come see me. I do not want to be misunderstood 
as a troublemaker, but I spent 12 years in the transportation com- 
munity. When we did the last bill, we had what I thought was a 
^eat idea, it was a great bipartisan idea. We set aside $17.5 mil- 
lion for projects that were regionally submitted, and the deal was 
that in order to qualify each one of those had to be at least half 
a billion dollars. So we are talking about really a billion something. 
We were not talking about spreading it on. 

I understood that that meant there was going to be about 30 of 
them around the country. I mean, I get one. But what happened 
was it went over to the Senate, they decided to just can them all. 
What we do in my neck of the woods, we have a road that is going 
to have a bridged entrance and — in our center we got $200 million. 
Well, great, but it is still sitting there, and we are not going to 
build a building for $200 million, and that is my concern, that we 
do not create stovepipes. Mr. LaTourette committed real money, 
$85, $90 bucks to the areas of concern, that we really take care of 
areas of concern, not take care of, little pieces of different areas. 

So I look forward to meeting. I appreciate you. I think — just so 
that people still think I am imposing, right. I was struck by the $7 
million and 6,800 jobs, and you know, one of the satisfactions is the 
correlation of the dollars spent and jobs created. And 6,800 jobs is 
nothing to sneeze at, but $158,000 per job. We could employ a lot 
of backhoe operators in Perkins, Oklahoma, apparently for a lot 
less than $158,000. 

So we are looking for efficiency here and actually putting more 
money on the street in the way that creates the most jobs possible, 
and that is it, and I thank you for your attention and look forward 
to meeting. 

Mr. Mollohan. Okay. Thank you. Madam Administrator, I un- 
derstand that you need to leave here fairly shortly, so we will take 
one round of questions from Mr. Price since he has not had a 
chance to ask and then we will close. 

HOMELAND SECURITY 

Mr. Price. Well, thank you. Madam Administrator, Ms. Bennett, 
good to see both of you here. We were together, the Administrator 
and I in Durham, North Carolina, on a very joyous day when we 
announced a Recovery Act half billion dollar plus grant for high 
speed rail from Raleigh to Charlotte, and you were kind to come 
down to North Carolina to make that announcement, and indeed 
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it was good news for the environment, good news for our transpor- 
tation system, good news for jobs. It was a great day, and I appre- 
ciate your role in public attention to what we are doing in the state 
because we have invested a great deal in high speed rail, and it 
is satisfying to see that investment rewarded. 

I want to in the time I have here, and I appreciate the indul- 
gence here at the end of the hearing, the time I have here I want 
to put on, partially anyway, put on my hat as Homeland Security 
Appropriations chairman and focus on the portion of your budget 
that is of particular interest to Homeland Security. 

I ask a question regarding the Water Security Initiative. That is 
a pilot program with five high priority cities designed to dem- 
onstrate an effective system for timely detection and appropriate 
response to drinking water contamination threats and incidents. 

And then on a parallel track, the Department of Homeland Secu- 
rity has developed a bio-watch system of monitors to detect air- 
borne biological threats in 30 major U.S. cities. Congress has spent 
hundreds of millions on the Bio-Watch Program over 7 years. The 
President’s proposal this year is to double funding for that program 
from $89 million to $173 million in fiscal year 2011. 

Your budget, however, cuts the Water Security Initiative from 
$18.7 million to $10.4 million, basically maintaining that program 
at the pilot sites and no more. Now, the Bio-Watch Program has 
had its fair share of problems from program delays to technological 
challenges, and it may be that the comparison of the two programs 
is not — they are not precisely comparable. I will grant that going 
in. 

At the same time it is striking the contrast between the two as- 
pects of the President’s budget, and I wonder if the greater focus 
we placed on the airborne threat relative to that of the water sup- 
ply as evidenced by these two programs and their fate in this year’s 
budget is a wiser property balance course. 

So let me ask you two questions. First, can we rest assured that 
we are doing everything we can to protect the drinking water sup- 
ply from intentional contamination with this proposal? Or to put it 
another way, is it right to directly compare these two initiatives 
and then draw conclusions about the government’s emphasis on 
bio-surveillance? 

I know that that Bio-Watch Program, of course, they fall under 
our department, but I also know that some of the expertise in- 
volved in accomplishing the airborne surveillance system does rest 
with your department. So my second question is what has been the 
nature of EPA’s involvement with DHS in the development of bio- 
watch sensors and their architectural design? Have you been able 
to leverage any of the research done? For example, at EPA’s High 
Bay Facility in North Carolina, to support the Bio-Watch Program 
or other biological threat protection issues. 

Ms. Jackson. Thanks. Let me do one, Mr. Price, first, and the 
need for us to maintain vigilance with respect to our water supply 
has not diminished. The basis for the reduction, the proposed re- 
duction in the President’s budget is simply that we have full-scale 
pilots, and the idea was to keep an amount of money. I would say 
the funding of the pilot is done, but that does not mean the pilots 
are done, nor has the purpose of the pilot, which is to collect infor- 
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mation, evaluate it, potentially disseminate it to the large public 
and private water systems so that that what we learn, the good of 
what we learn can be implemented and used for the protection of 
our people. 

So the reduction reflects the reality that we do not need as much 
money to initiate and fund the actual construction of the pilots and 
the sample. We have work yet to do to get that information evalu- 
ated and decide what worked and what did not, which is usually — 
which is the purpose of the pilot. 

The analogy to the air sector is not at all a bad one. There are 
quite different technical challenges for obvious reasons, and so 
there were approached quite differently. The Bio-Watch Program is 
not as much of a pilot as it was meant to be a source of vigilance. 
I believe it is right to say, correct me if I am wrong, but I believe 
we did everything including technical assistance, monitoring the 
systems in terms of helping to set up the right protocols and how 
to monitor for certain potential threats to our people. Because we 
manage air monitoring networks all over the country for air quality 
purposes, we have a built-in way to distribute and help ensure that 
states and local governments could locate monitors for anti-ter- 
rorism purposes. 

So I do believe that North Carolina just played a role in all of 
those areas. 

Mr. Price. Well, tomorrow we launch this year’s cycle of hear- 
ings in Homeland Security and besides hearing from the Secretary 
we are also going to receive the results of a National Academy of 
Sciences study that we commissioned on Bio-watch, and undertake 
a hearing on that program, and we are going to look at the Presi- 
dent’s budget. We are going to scrutinize it carefully. It does envi- 
sion the widespread deployment of bio-watch sensors in maybe 50 
U.S. cities. It is not clear what the optimal scope scale of that pro- 
gram is. Clearly, by its very nature it is limited and actually com- 
plemented by other modes of surveillance. 

But the contrast is striking, and I guess I am left asking you just 
to elaborate for another moment — is the difference in scale do you 
think just a function of where these programs are with respect to 
being deployment ready? Or is it likely something that if we looked 
at this budget five years from now we would still see much more 
widespread deployment of airborne surveillance programs as com- 
pared to the drinking water surveillance? 

Ms. Jackson. Well, let me clarify. I am just going to speculate 
here. This is more from my prior job as a state commissioner than 
my current one. I think you have to realize that the public water 
supply in this country is either run by private companies who, you 
know, long ago bought all the municipal systems and run them or 
municipalities, and so they are public systems. And in both cases 
there has long been a need in attention to monitoring as a funda- 
mental job you are supposed to use clean water. After 9/11 cer- 
tainly there was increased need to realize that someone might 
want to use the systems to purposely do us harm, and they are var- 
ied. You know, in some places we are talking about huge reservoir 
systems. They have had to be on top of this issue of trying to think 
about who might try to tamper with the quality for quite some 
time. 
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And I have always been impressed as a sector how much work 
was done in the water sector. The air is different. No one owns the 
air, right, and so there is no one entity who has for a long time 
monitored air for today and today’s governments for air quality 
purposes. 

So some of the difference may well be that there is no private 
imperative and no private sector that is matching that money up 
with the Bio-Watch Program. I am just guessing. Based on what 
I know it has really been a public investment. 

Mr. Price. Now, that is a theory of legitimate distinction, and so 
what I am inferring is that your assumption is that as these pilot 
programs in the Water Security Initiative go forward, then you ex- 
pect this will be picked up by whoever is managing the water sup- 
ply and in multiple locations. 

Ms. Jackson. And I would suppose the Department of Homeland 
Security would want that and might even require it in some cases 
of the owners and communities in existence. I should also mention 
that we have a big lab in Cincinnati, and there I know that that 
lab is quite proud of a lot of the work they do, the technical work 
to support issues, engineering issues of security. 

Mr. Price. Well, Mr. Chairman, I will submit other questions for 
the record. I appreciate the chance to have this exchange and yield 
back. 

Mr. Olver. Thank you. Madam Administrator, thank you very 
much for being here with us today, and as I promised we will get 
you out of here a few minutes later than perhaps you wanted, Wt 
thank you for your testimony and for your service. 
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Questions Submitted for the Record by Chairman Dicks 


RECOVERY ACT 


Dicks Question I: On February 17th, the one year anniversary of ARRA, EPA 
announced that every dollar of the $6 billion for drinking water and wastewater infrastructure 
was under contract, thus meeting the requirement to do so under the Recovery Act. Tell us, 
what does it mean for future job creation to have all $6 billion under contract as of February 17, 
2010 ? 


Answer: EPA's having all $6 billion under contract for water and wastewater 
infrastructure by 2/17/10 means that all states met the requirement imposed under ARRA, 
avoiding deobligation and the redistribution of funds to other states. The job-related impacts of 
the ARRA funds will therefore be effectively shared among all states and the bulk of 
construction can proceed. Signed contracts initiate job creation or preservation, lead to 
construction in a timely maimer, and assure communities that their projects will be completed. 
Now that all projects have been put under contract, EPA anticipates that reports of job creation 
and retention will increase as construction begins on a wider scale. EPA will continue to report 
on a quarterly basis once data has been provided. 

Dicks Question 2: Please provide an estimate of jobs created or retained, by quarter, 
through the next year: February 1 7, 201 1 . 

Answer: Section 1 5 1 2 of the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009 requires 
recipients of federal awards to report quarterly the number of jobs created or retained. The 
Office of Management and Budget’s implementing guidance provides a formula for calculating 
those jobs. The 0MB formula requires recipients to capture hours worked during a current 
reporting quarter and divide that sum by the number of hours in a full-time schedule. 
Effectively, the recipients are reporting a calculated job equivalent. EPA will continue to report 
on a quarterly basis once data has been provided. 

Dicks Question 3: For the record, please provide a break-out of the ARRA funds by 
account and program. For each account and program please show the amount and percentage of 
ARRA funds enacted, the amount obligated, amount expended and number of projects or grants. 

Answer: The table on the next page provides the breakout of the FY 2009 American 
Recovery and Reinvestment Act (ARRA) funds by program. 
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American Recovery and Reinvestment Act Funds and Projects 


As of March 17, 2010 
(dollars in thousands) 


Account 

Program 

Project 

Enacted 

Total 

Obligations 

Expended 

Percent 

Obligated 

Percent 

Expended 

Number of 
Projects 

STAG 

Clean Water 
State 

Revolving 

Fund 

$4,003,158 

$4,003,158 

$739,998 

100% 

18% 

1,871 

Construction 

projects 

STAG 

Drinking 

Water State 
Revolving 

Fund 

$1,945,842 

SI. 945,842 

$369,883 

100% 

19% 

1,348 

Construction 

projects 

STAG 

Diesel 

Emissions 

Grants 

$294,000 

$293,996 

$43,171 

100% 

15% 

160 Grants 

STAG 

Brownfields 

$96,500 

$96,268 

$6,215 

100% 

6% 

186 

Cooperative 

agreements 

STAG 

Total 


S6,339,500 

$6,339,264 

$1,159,268 

100% 

18% 


LUST 

LUST 

Cooperative 

Agreements 

$190,700 

$190,677 

$20,954 

100% 

1 1% 

54 Cooperative 
agreements 

LUST 

LUST/UST 

$6,300 

$6,010 

$717 

95% 

! 1% 

3 Contracts 
(for Indian 
Country) 

n 



$196,687 

$21,671 


11% 


SF 

Superfund: 

Remedial 

$552,000 


$148,828 

100% 

26% 

61 Projects (4 
design, 57 
construction) 

IG 

Audits, 

Evaluations, & 
investigations 

$20,000 

$4,850 

$4,709 

24% 

24% 

N/A 

EPM 

Management 
and Oversight 

$81,500 

$21,962 




N/A 

Agency 

Total 


$7,210,000 

$7,144,764 

$1,351,259 

99% 

19% 



CLIMATE CHANGE BUDGET 


Dicks Question 4: On February 17, 2010 you announced that $17 million in grants will 
be provided to 25 universities for research to better understand the effects of climate change on 
allergies, air quality, and water quality and to identify ways to effectively capture and store 
carbon. Please explain how you are coordinating such climate-related research with other 
agencies. 


Answer: EPA coordinates its research with other federal agencies through the United 
States Global Change Research Program (USGCRP) and subcommittees of the Committee on 
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Environment and Natural Resources Research (CENR), such as the Air Quality Research 
Subcommittee. EPA also works closely with other agencies to communicate research progress 
and results; eg., EPA is currently working with the Department of Energy (DOE) to hold a joint 
research progress meeting on geologic sequestration. 

Significant coordination with other agencies also occurs in the grant solicitation and 
award process. As part of the process, EPA chooses research topics based on policy needs, 
current investments across the government, and available resources. For example, EPA’s work 
on geologic sequestration complements large investments from DOE, and both DOE and the 
United States Geologic Service were consulted during the solicitation development. EPA 
frequently involves experts from other agencies to serve on external peer review panels to 
evaluate the scientific merits and relevance of research proposals. Some projects awarded 
include experts from other agencies. The grants described in the February 17 press release 
include work at the DOE’s Pacific Northwest National Laboratory, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration’s Goddard Institute for Space Studies, the National Science Foundation’s 
National Center for Atmospheric Research, and the United State Department of Agriculture’s 
Forest Service. 


Dicks Question 5: You have also requested $18.5 million to fund new regulations and 
permitting for greenhouse gases. This includes: $5 million for greenhouse gas permitting, $7.5 
million to address stationary sources of greenhouse gases, and $6 million for promulgation of 
standards for cars, light-duty trucks and heavy-duty sources such as locomotives, marine, and 
aircraft engines. These funds assume you will continue down the path of using the Clean Air Act 
to regulate greenhouse gases. For each of these items, provide a short summary of how the funds 
were used and why the funds were needed. 

Answer: Adding greenhouse gases (GHGs) to existing clean air permitting programs will 
eventually increase the number of covered sources and will require already-covered sources to 
address GHGs when they need a permit. The increased funding for permitting stationary sources 
of GHGs will build capacity in the EPA Regional Offices that will issue increased numbers of 
New Source Review (NSR) and Title V permits and ensure that all permits will include any 
applicable requirements for GHG emissions control. EPA Regional Offices will also review 
increased numbers of state, local, and Tribal issued permits and review changes to state, local, 
and Tribal NSR and Title V programs that incorporate GHG provisions. At the national level, 
EPA will develop sector- and source-specific guidance that will help permitting authorities and 
affected sources better understand program requirements for GHGs, GHG emissions for the 
selected source categories, methods for estimating those emissions, control strategies for GHG 
emissions, and available GHG measurement and monitoring techniques. EPA will also address 
complex national policy questions that are likely to arise as these new requirements are 
implemented. 

Regarding the $7.5 million to address stationary sources, EPA has a number of pending 
legal obligations, including court decisions and rulemaking petitions, to consider action under 
section 1 1 1 with respect to several source categories. To respond to those obligations, the 
Agency is conducting analyses and technical assessments. These analyses may include 
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developing emission estimates, evaluating costs of control, and to the extent possible, 
quantifying economic, environmental, and energy impacts. Depending on the results of these 
analyses and other relevant considerations, EPA will develop any appropriate regulations to 
make progress towards greenhouse gas reductions that proposed energy and climate legislation 
would require. 

Nearly three years ago, the U.S. Supreme Court ordered EPA to determine whether or not 
GHG emissions from new motor vehicles cause or contribute to air pollution which may 
reasonably be anticipated to endanger public health or welfare, or whether the science is too 
uncertain to make a reasoned decision. EPA conducted that inquiry and determined through a 
public rulemaking that GHG emissions from new motor vehicles do contribute to atmospheric 
concentrations of greenhouse gases that endanger public health and welfare. As the Supreme 
Court explained, that finding triggers a Clean Air Act mandate for EPA to issue GHG emissions 
standards for motor vehicles, which the Act defines as on-highway vehicles, including light-duty 
vehicles (e.g., cars and light-duty trucks) and heavy-duty vehicles and engines. 

In 2009 EPA proposed GHG standards for Model Year 2012-2016 light-duty vehicles. 
EPA issued these standards on April 1. As also required by the endangerment and contribution 
findings, EPA is currently exploring potential GHG standards for heavy-duty vehicles. The 
Agency might issue a proposed rule later this year. In addition, EPA has received 10 rulemaking 
petitions to consider regulating GHG emissions from other categories of mobile sources. Many 
of those petitions were submitted two or more years ago. To respond to those petitions, EPA 
must investigate the possibility of proposing standards for those categories. 

The President’s FY 201 1 Budget Request provides an increase of $6.0 million and 10 
additional FTE for work related to emission standards that will reduce GHG emissions from 
mobile sources. This request includes funding to begin implementation of the standards for 
light-duty vehicles, covering model years 2012 through 2016. The request also includes funding 
to support additional needs for development of heavy-duty vehicle standards and the 
investigation and possible development of GHG emission standards for other mobile source 
categories. That analysis and technology assessment work will include inventory modeling, 
compliance modeling, cost estimation, and air quality benefits analysis. 

Dicks Question 6: I know the Administration would prefer to have an authorization that 
addresses this issue in a comprehensive and integrated way, rather than though the limited Clean 
Air Act. Yet, until the Senate acts, the Supreme Court has left you no choice but to address this 
issue through the Clean Air Act. Please review for the Committee: 

Question: How we arrived at the point of using the Clean Air Act? 

Answer: On April 2, 2007, in Massachusetts v. EPA, 549 U.S. 497 (2007), the Supreme 
Court found that greenhouse gases fit within the definition of air pollutant in the Clean Air Act. 
The Court held that the Administrator must determine whether or not emissions of greenhouse 
gases from new motor vehicles cause or contribute to air pollution which may reasonably be 
anticipated to endanger public health or welfare, or whether the science is too uncertain to make 
a reasoned decision. In making these decisions, the Administrator is required to follow the 
language of section 202(a) of the Clean Air Act. The Supreme Court decision resulted from a 
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petition for rulemaking under section 202(a) filed by more than a dozen environmental, 
renewable energy, and other organizations. 

Since that time, EPA staff has worked closely with Congress to evaluate alternative 
legislative approaches and answer questions and requests for technical assistance as it deliberated 
over potential legislative responses to the challenge of climate change. EPA issued its final 
endangerment and cause or contribute findings in December 2009 because EPA had a 
responsibility to respond to the Supreme Court’s decision and to fulfill its obligations under 
current law, and there was and is good reason to act given the urgency of the threat of climate 
change and the compelling scientific evidence. Furthermore, more than tw'o and a half years had 
passed since the remand from the Supreme Court, and it had been 10 years since EPA received 
the original petition requesting that EPA regulate greenhouse gas emissions from new motor 
vehicles. 

Question: What actions you took to ensure a scientifically sound Endangerment finding? 

Answer: EPA took a robust approach to the development of the technical support 
document (TSD) supporting the endangerment finding. The Agency relied primarily on the 
major assessment reports of the USGCRP/CCSP, NRC, and IPCC, which collectively reflect the 
current state of knowledge on climate change science, vulnerabilities and potential impacts. 
These a.ssessments are comprehensive in their coverage of the greenhouse gas and climate 
change problem, and address the different stages of the emissions-to-potential harm chain 
necessary for the endangerment analysis. The assessments synthesize literally thousands of 
individual studies and convey the consensus conclusions on what the body of scientific literature 
tells us. In many instances, the USQCRP, CCSP and NRC reports have evaluated and 
incorporated certain findings made by the IPCC. 

The USGCRP/CCSP, NRC, and IPCC ensure scientific credibility and legitimacy of their 
reports by fairly representing the range of scientific opinions on climate change and providing 
multiple opportunities for input from experts along the entire spectrum of opinions, In addition, 
the assessments have been reviewed and formally accepted by, commissioned by, or in some 
cases authored by U.S. government agencies (including EPA) and individual government 
scientists. As a result, EPA is confident that this material has been well vetted by both the 
climate change research community and other experts in the U.S, government. It is EPA’s view 
that the scientific assessments of the USGCRP/CCSP, NRC, and IPCC represent the best 
reference materials for determining the general state of knowledge on the scientific and technical 
issues before the Agency in making an endangerment decision. No other source of information 
on climate change provides such a comprehensive and in-depth analysis across such a large body 
of scientific studies, adheres to such a high and exacting standard of peer review, and synthesizes 
the resulting consensus view of a large body of scientific experts across the world. 

Question: What the finding now means for cars and trucks? 

Answer: As a result of the Supreme Court's decision, and the Agency’s recent 
endangerment findings, EPA is required under the Clean Air Act to issue GHG standards for 
"motor vehicles," which include light-duty vehicles (e.g., cars, vans and pick-up trucks) and 
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heavy-duty vehicles (trucks) and engines. On April 1, 2010, EPA issued final GHG standards 
for light-duty vehicles as part of the President's national clean vehicle program. To complete 
its response to the Supreme Court's decision, EPA is preparing proposed GHG standards for 
heavy-duty vehicles and engines. There are other petitions that EPA has received to address 
other transportation sources such as aircraft, ships and fuel. In response to those petitions, EPA 
is conducting technological and other assessments to support future decision-making. 

Question: And how that finding will impact stationary sources such as coal fired power 
plants and petro-chemical facilities? 

Answer: The endangerment finding in and of itself will not affect stationary sources. At 
such time as the first nationwide requirement for control of GHG emissions, such as the 
proposed motor vehicle emission standards, takes effect, GHGs will become regulated pollutants 
under the CAA. If the motor vehicle GHG emission standards are finalized as proposed, GHGs 
will become regulated pollutant on January 2, 201 1, which is the earliest date that 2012 vehicles 
meeting those standards can be sold in the United States. Once that occurs, and consistent with 
the size thresholds and timetables announced in the final Prevention of Significant Deterioration 
(PSD) tailoring rule, new or modified major stationary sources will be required to apply best 
available control technology (BACT) to their emissions of GHGs. Existing stationary sources are 
not affected by the finding unless they undergo major modifications that would make them 
subject to PSD permitting requirements, consistent with the thresholds established in the 
tailoring rule. 

Dicks Question 7: For the record, provide a chart with FY 2009, FY 2010 and 201 1 
budget for individual programs. 


Answer: 



FY 2009 

FY 2010 

FY2011 


ENACTED 

ENACTED 

PRESIDENTS 


($ in 

(S in 

BUDGET 

Climate Change Programs 

Millions) 

Millions) 

(S in Millions) 

Buildings: Energy Star - Commercial 

22.2 

24,2 

26.8 

Buildings: Energy Star - Residential 

25.0 

26,9 

26.2 

Industry: Energy Star 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

Industry: Heat and Power Partnerships 

3.9 

4.0 

4.0 

Industry: Green Power Partnerships 

3.7 

3,7 

3.7 

Industry: Climate Leaders 

2.1 

2,1 

2.1 

Industry: Methane to Markets 

4.5 

4,6 

4.6 

Industry: Methane - Natural Gas Star 

3.9 

4.0 

4.0 

Industry; Methane - Landfill Outreach 

1.9 

1.9 

1,9 

Industry: Methane - Coalbed Outreach 

1.9 

1.9 

1,9 

Industry: Methane - Agricultural 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

Industry: Global Warming - Voluntary 
High GWP Gases 

1.8 

1.9 

1.9 

Industry: Global Warming - 
Significant New Alternatives 

0.9 

0,9 

0.9 
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Transportation: Voluntary - 
SmartWay Partnerships 
Carbon Removal 
State and Local Outreach 
International Capacity Building 
Offsets and Verification 
Greenhouse Gas Registry Rule 
Clean Automotive Technology 
Global Change Research 

TOTAL 


2.8 

2.8 

2.7 

1.3 

1.4 

3.5 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

6.0 

6.2 

6.2 

0 

5.0 

5.0 

6.4 

16.7 

20.8 

16.7 

18.7 

16.9 

17.9 

20.9 

22.0 

129.1 

154 

161.3 


Greenhouse Gas Reporting Rule 

Dicks Question 8: between 2008 and 2010, Congress provided almost $27 million for 
EPA to develop a Greenhouse Gas Reporting Rule because many agreed that it was necessary to 
have a more comprehensive understanding of the sources of these gases regardless of the means 
we choose to reduce them... cap and trade or a carbon tax or other means. On September 22, 
2009, after reviewing 17,000 written comments and hearing testimony from 60 public witnesses, 
EPA issued the final rule. The rule requires emissions data from facilities that emit 25,000 
metric tons or more of Carbon Dioxide annually. Consistent with the 2010 Interior bill, the rule 
does not require reporting of greenhouse gas emissions from manure management facilities. 
Please explain to the Committee how this prohibition will affect the accuracy of the results of the 
rule? 


Answer: Consistent with the language in the 2010 bill, EPA will not be using 2010 
appropriated funds to “'implement any provision in a rule, if that provision requires mandatory 
reporting of greenhouse gas emissions from manure management systems.” In the context of the 
Mandatory Reporting Rule, EPA will not be implementing Subpart JJ Manure Management. In 
the Regulatory Impact Assessment, EPA estimated that approximately 1 07 manure management 
facilities would exceed the 25,000 metric ton C02e per year threshold and be required to report 
under Subpart JJ. These 107 facilities account for 4.5 million metric tons of C02 equivalent, or 
roughly 8% of emissions from all manure management facilities nationwide. 

Dicks Question 9: Will this prohibition actually work to impede manure management 
facilities participation in future cap and trade programs? 

Answer: The purpose of the Mandatory Reporting Rule is to provide accurate data for the 
development of future climate policy and programs and not specifically a cap and trade system 
or offsets program. The MRR may serve to demonstrate the feasibility and accuracy of 
measurement, reporting and verification approaches generally for a number of source categories, 
and this experience could inform the design and coverage of future programs, including cap and 
trade and offsets. 
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SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Carbon Capture and Sequestration 

Dicks Question 10: This Subcommittee has had an interest in, and concern about, 
carbon capture and sequestration for a number of years. The 2011 budget proposes a 21% 
increase for this effort across the Agency, yet reduces the amount for in-house research into the 
effects of Carbon Sequestration. The Committee is concerned that permitting decisions must be 
based on the best science so we know with some certainty that injecting C02 into the ground 
will not have long- term impacts on our drinking water. Please explain why this reduction is 
Justified. What research needs to be completed to better inform appropriate permitting decision 
and what would that research cost? 

Answer: In 2008, ORD initiated a multi-disciplinary carbon sequestration research program 
that is designed to produce methods, models, and data that can be used to support decisions 
related to permitting site characterization, monitoring, and modeling geologic sequestration. 
Studies are underway to develop models to assess the risks of injecting carbon dioxide 
underground. Field monitoring techniques to assess leakage of injected carbon dioxide into 
sources of drinking water, and tools to support implementation aspects of the proposed 
Underground Injection Control (UIC) rule on geological sequestration are also under 
development. Building on the intramural efforts, the Science to Achieve Results (STAR) 
program requested research proposals in FY 2009. In response to the solicitation entitled, 
“Integrated Design, Modeling, and Monitoring of Geologic Sequestration of Anthropogenic 
Carbon Dioxide to Safeguard Sources of Drinking Water,” the Agency awarded grants to fund 7 
peer-reviewed projects that address some of the key scientific and technical issues related to 
protecting sources of drinking water. These multi-year research grants were fully funded using 
resources appropriated in FY 2009 and FY 2010 and therefore are not included in the FY 2011 
President’s Request. ORD continues to work closely with OW on identifying and prioritizing 
research needs and is also working with DOE, USGS, and other agencies. 

The FY 2011 budget requests a total of $3.7M to continue funding for carbon 
sequestration research. The products of this research effort will support regions and states 
responsible for the implementation of geologic sequestration. 

Green Infrastructure Research 

Dicks Question 11: The 2011 budget proposes to double funding for Green 
Infrastructure Research. I am delighted to hear this but would like a better understanding of the 
details of the research you propose to conduct to “improve urban watershed management 
practices and facilitate the nation's transition to more sustainable water infrastructure systems,” 
Please provide specific examples of the types of tools and models that EPA intends to develop 
and how the Office of Water can use those resources to reduce runoff and non-point source 
issues. 


Answer: The Office of Water recommends models and tools for use by municipalities 
when incorporating Green Infrastructure (GI) into their stormwater management strategies. 
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These models and tools are needed to estimate how various Best Management Practices (BMPs) 
would reduce stormwater runoff. Below are examples of how ORD Green Infrastructure 
research will help support OW's recommendations and municipalities' use of these models and 
tools: 


• Extensions of the Storm Water Management Model (SWMM) will be made to 
explicitly model the hydrologic performance of specific types of GI and Low Impact 
Development (LID) controls, such as porous pavement, bio-retention areas (e.g., rain 
gardens, green roofs, and street planters), rain barrels, infiltration trenches, and 
vegetative swales. SWMM, a widely used planning model, is highlighted in the 
Office of Water's model recommendations. The updated SWMM model will 
accurately represent any combination of LID controls within a study area to 
determine their effectiveness in managing stormwater and combined sewer overflows. 

• Working directly with the Office of Water and a local municipality, ORD will 
evaluate water runoff reduction estimates made with the Office of Water’s Long- 
Term Control Plan-EZ. The estimated impacts of stormwater source control methods, 
such as rain barrels, will be evaluated against monitoring data. Research results from 
this collaboration will provide the Office of Water with applied evaluation results for 
their LTCP-EZ tool. 

• The System for Urban Stormwater Treatment and Analysis Integration (SUSTAIN) is 
an ORD decision support tool that has been designed to optimize the selection and 
placement of GI Best Management Practices (BMPs) in urban watersheds. 
Workshops have been held for the Office of Water and the user community including 
Regional, Slate, and municipal representatives. Outreach efforts will continue to 
enable ready use by Regional, State, and municipal staff and consultants. SUSTAIN 
will concurrently be used on a number of case study demonstrations. These efforts 
will provide the foundation needed so that OW can include SUSTAIN as an 
established tool in their model and tool recommendations for GI strategies. 

Title 42 Authority 

Dicks Question 12: Please provide the status of appointments under Title 42 authority 
by year and position. 

Answer: The following table provides a list ofTitle 42 hires as of March 15, 2010. 


Fiscal 

Year 

Entry on 
Duty Date 

Position 

Location 

2006 

09/17/06 

Research Chemist (Bioinformalics) 

National Center for Computational 
Toxicology 

09/17/06 

Research Physicist 
(Computational Systems Biology) 

National Center for Computational 
Toxicology 

09/28/06 

Research Biologist 
(Systems Biology) 

National Health and Environmental 
Effects Research Lab 

2007 

01/21/07 

Research Microbiologist 

National Exposure Research Lab 
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09/02/07 

Research Biologist 
(Developmental Systems Biology) 

National Center for Computational 
Toxicology 


09/30/07 

Supv. Research Biologist 
(Director, Clinical Research Branch) 

National Health and Environmental 
Effects Research Lab 


09/30/07 

Supv. Research Biologist 
(Director, National Center for 
Computational Toxicology) 

National Center for Computational 
Toxicology 

2008 

06/22/08 

Supv. Physical Scientist 
(Director, Atmospheric Modeling 
and Analysis Division) 

National Exposure Research Lab 


08/18/08 

Physical Scientist 
(Associate Director for Health) 

National Exposure Research Lab 


09/28/08 

Supv. Research Biologist 

National Center for Environmental 
Assessment 

2009 

04/26/09 

Supv. Physical Scientist 
(Director, Land Remediation and 
Pollution Control Division) 

National Risk Management Research 

Lab 


Research Clean Air 

Dicks Question 13: Please provide the funding history of the PM Research Centers, by 

center. 


Answer: The Particulate Matter Research Centers are competitively funded, with all 
applications undergoing an external peer review. Grants for five centers were awarded in 1999 
and funded for six years. In 2005, in response to a second Request for Applications, five centers 
were awarded, including three of the original (1999) centers and two new centers. The 2005 
Centers are funded for five years. The table below lists the PM centers and award amounts. 


PM Center 

Resources Received 

1999-2004 

Resources Received 

2005 - 2009 


(in millions) 

(in millions) 

Harvard University 

$9,447,015 

$7,999,609 

Rochester University 

$9,952,447 

$8,000,000 

Southern California Particle Center 

$10,365,583 

$7,999,996 

New York University 

$9,762,447 

N/A 
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Northwest Research Center 

$9,938,976 

N/A 

John Hopkins University 

N/A 

$7,993,276 

San Joaquin Valley Aerosol Health Effects 

Research Center (UC-Davis) 

N/A 

$7,999,766 


PM Research Centers have advanced the understanding of PM health effects, how they occur, 
and populations that are susceptible to health effects from exposure. For example, because of 
research conducted by the PM Centers, “environmental cardiology” has emerged as an important 
human health issue and the role of air pollutants in cardiovascular disease has become 
recognized. 


Research Human Health and Ecosystems 

Dicks Question 14 : Provide a summary of the FY 2009, 2010 and 2011 budgets 
allocated to, and a summary of, the work planned in both years for the following: TCE, PAHs, 
and Trona. 

Answer: EPA does not track expenditures for research on specific chemicals. A 
summary of recent research in the areas of TCE, PAHs, and Trona follows. 

Trichloroethylene (TCE) - In 2005, EPA, along with other federal agencies, requested 
technical advice from the National Academy of Sciences' National Research Council (NRC) on 
key and complex scientific issues that are critical to the TCE health risk assessment. NRC 
released a report in 2006 that has been used in EPA’s development of the draft TCE assessment 
along with comments previously received from the Science Advisory Board and the public. The 
draft Toxicological Review of Trichloroethylene completed internal EPA review in spring 2009. 
The subsequent interagency review was initiated in June and completed in the fall of 2009. In 
November 2009, this draft assessment was released for public comment and external peer review 
by EPA’s Science Advisory Board (SAB). While the SAB has not yet publicly announced the 
date of the peer review meeting for TCE, the peer review meeting is expected to occur in spring 
2010. 


Polycyclic Aromatic Hydrocarbons (PAHs) - The interagency science consultation for the 
IRIS health assessment. Development of a Relative Potency Factor (RPF) Approach for 
Polycyclic Aromatic Hydrocarbon (PAH) Mixtures, was completed in November 2009. On 
February 26, 2010, the external review draft was released for public comment and independent 
external peer review. This peer review will be conducted by an expert panel convened by the 
SAB. The SAB review of the draft PAH report is expected to occur later this fiscal year. 

PAHs are present to varying degress in asphalt sealants and may impart some of its 
toxicity. EPA is currently performing analysis of storm water runoff following controlled 
applications of two commercially representative asphalt sealants. Bench and pilot testing is 
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being performed to determine if coal tar sealants are a source of contamination in storm water 
runoff The final report for the project is expected to be completed in September 2010. 

Trona - EPA formed a Trona multi-office workgroup in 2008, including staff from the 
Agency for Toxic Substances and Disease Registry, to study its use in power plants, determine 
what is known, and evaluate whether any new EPA research might be warranted. In reviewing 
publications and information available online about the use of Trona in power plants, including 
the Mirant Potomac River Generating Station, and from the Virginia Department of 
Environmental, the workgroup did not find evidence that such use of Trona presents a significant 
public health concern and, therefore, has not recommended any specific action or laboratory 
research needs. 

Research Fellowships 

Dicks Question IS; Provide the FY 2009, 2010 and 201 1 budgets for, and the number of 
fellowships supported by, those budgets. 

Answer: The total fellowship numbers, including new and continuing fellows each year, 
and detailed funding for the Fellowships Program are provided in the following table: 


STAR FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 

(Dollars in Thousands) 

2009 Enacted 2010 Enacted 2011 Pres. Bud 



Total 

Fellows 

Total 

Dollars 

Total 

Fellows 

Total 

Dollars 

Total 

Planned 

Fellows 

Total 

Dollars 

STAR 

Fellows 

51 

$6,792 

168 


360 

$13,968 

GRO 

Fellows 

27 

$2,859 

30 

mm 


$3,318 

Grand 

Total 

78 

$9,651 

198 

$11,083 

400 

$17,286 


Note; the 2010 fellows total includes 48 continuing fellows and the 2011 fellows total includes 120 continuing 
fellows. 


Dicks Question 16: Please provide a chart with the number of STAR fellowships 
awarded since 1995. 

Answer: The numbers of new Science to Achieve Results (STAR) fellowships awarded 
each year since 1 995 are provided in the following table. 
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Fiscal Year 

New STAR 
Fellowship Awards 

1995 

101 

1996 

105 

1997 

118 

1998 

124 

1999 

127 

2000 

108 

2001 

100 

2002 

0 

2003 

83 

2004 

124 

2005 

128 

2006 

112 

2007 

69 

2008 

51 

2009 

0* 

2010 

120 

2011 

240 


Note; • denotes no new STAR fellowships in 2002 and 2009, although 100 and 51 STAR fellows were continued in 
2002 and 2009 respectively. In 2002, the Administration was proposing to eliminate funding for the program. Funds 
were eventually restored, but the result was zero new fellows in 2002. Beginning in 2010, the program was moving 
towards forward funding these fellowships for two years. 

STAR Research Grams 

Dicks Question 17: Your 201 1 budget requests a $26 million increase for these grants 
for a total of $87 million. Can you explain how EPA uses the research conducted under these 
grants? 


Answer; As stated in the National Research Council’s The Measure of STAR, “EPA 
requires a strong and balanced science and technology research program to fulfill its mission 
properly. The STAR program is an important part of the overall EPA research program... The 
STAR program funds important research that is not conducted or funded by other agencies.” The 
NRC report also states that "STAR research improves the knowledge base required to make 
sound environmental decisions ” 
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EPA uses research grant information to ensure that it has the entirety of knowledge and 
expertise needed to fulfill its mission of protecting human health and the environment. STAR 
research grants complement EPA’s in-house research programs on water, ecosystems, air, 
nanotechnology, pesticides, etc. STAR is especially important in newly emerging areas because 
the grant process is able to quickly access the knowledge and expertise of the academic 
community. 

All STAR-funded and EPA in-house research informs environmental policy and 
regulations. For example, STAR grants, as a complement to EPA’s in-house research, 
contributed to EPA’s endangerment finding on climate change. 

Dicks Question 18: In what ways is it preferable to use STAR grants to conduct the 
research to feed program needs rather than to conduct the research in-house? 

Answer: As stated in the National Research Council’s The Measure of STAR, “The 
STAR program is a crucial element of EPA’s research efforts. It allows the agency to fill 
information gaps that are not addressed completely by its intramural program and to respond to 
new issues that EPA laboratories are not able to address. In addition to those primary purposes of 
the program, it provides the agency access to independent information, analyses, and 
perspectives,” EPA research reflects a vigorous in-house research program complemented by a 
competitively awarded, peer-reviewed grants program that engages the university research 
community in addressing the nation’s environmental issues. 

STAR grants serve several unique purposes. First, the grants can quickly engage the 
expertise and knowledge of the scientific community around the country. Especially for 
emerging issues and concerns, this ability to quickly gather scientific expertise is invaluable in 
protecting human health and the environment. 

In addition, EPA uses STAR grants to help augment its in-house science. By working 
with the greater scientific community, EPA is able to ensure that the science we support is 
comprehensive, cutting-edge, and consistent with the current state of the science. 

Nanotechnology 

Dicks Question 19: Provide the funding history of the Agency’s research in this area, by 
program-project and a summary of the research results. 

Answer: The following table provides the funding history by program-project of the 
Agency’s nanotechnology research. A narrative of the funding history and a summary of 
research results follows. 
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Proaram/Projeci 

FY 

2002 

Enacted 

fSM) 

FY 

2003 

Enacted 

{$M) 

FY 

2004 

Enacted 

($M) 

FY 

2005 

En^ted 

($M) 

FY 

2006 

EruK:ted 

($M) 

FY 

2007 

Enacted 

($M) 

FY 

2008 

Enacted 

($M) 

FY 

2009 

Enacted 

(SM) 

FY 

2010 

Enacted 

f$Ml 

FY 2011 
President's 
Budget 
(SM) 

TOTAL 

$6.4 

S5.2 

$4.6 

$5,6 

$4.5 

$8.6 

$10,2 

$16.4 

$17.8 

$20.0 

Noi Applicable' 

S6,4 

$5.2 









Research: 

Human Health 
and Ecosystems 



S4.0 

$5.0 

$3.9 

$8.2 

$8.2 

SI3.3 

SI3.7 

$13.9 

Research; 
Sustainability * 



$0.6 

$0.6 

$0.6 

$0.2 

$0.2 

$0.2 

$0.2 

$0.2 

Re.search: 

Clean Air ’ 






S0.2 

$0.2 

$0.2 

$0.2 

$0.2 

Research; 

Land Protection 
and Restoration 







SL6 

$2.7 

$3.7 

$3.7 

Research; 

Fellowships 










$2.0 


Beginning in FY 2002, EPA nanotechnology research was funded through the Science to 
Achieve Results (STAR) and Small Business Innovation Research (SBIR) extramural programs. 
In FY 2007, EPA received its first direct appropriation for an in-house nanotechnology research 
program. To promote an integrated extramural and in-house research program, ORD recently 
developed a Five-Year Nanomaterial Research Strategy that focuses laboratory research on the 
implications of nanomaterials to human health and the environment. The strategy and other 
information on the Nanomaterials Research Program may be found at 
www.eDa.gQv/nanosciencc . 

In coordination with the National Nanotechnology Initiative and in collaboration 
internationally through the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), 
the Nanotechnology Research Program continues to generate decision-support information to 
promote the safe development, use, and disposal/recycling of products that contain manufactured 
nano-scale materials(“nanomaterials”). Exposure, fate, and transport information helps focus 
effects research, while life-cycle assessment and green chemistry approaches point to 
opportunities to manage or, more importantly, to avoid potential environmental impacts from the 
production and use of nanomaterials. Our risk assessment research advances our understanding 
of how to most effectively generate and apply scientific information to decisions concerning 
nanotechnology environmental, health, and safety implications. The following results illustrate 
this integrated approach. 

Extramural Research Results: 

Through its Science To Achieve Results (STAR) grants program, EPA has become a 
leader in supporting research on nanotechnology's potential environmental benefits and impacts. 
Academic grants funded through STAR have led to scientific evidence that some engineered 
nanomaterials differ in toxicity depending upon the form and/or state of the material. This 


' EPA began budgeting by Program/Project in FY 2004. 

■ Prior to FY2007, this was the Pollution Prevention prograra/project. 
’ Prior to FY2008, this was the NAAQS program/project. 
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research has informed investigations of the exposure and ha 2 ard potential of nanomaterials as 
they move through air, water, and soil and come into contact with humans or other biological 
systems. The STAR program also has yielded successful nanotechnology applications in 
environmental sensors, environmentally benign material processing, and effective remediation of 
recalcitrant pollutants in subsurface environments. 

era’s SBIR program has funded 49 projects related to nanotechnology development, 
nanomaterials, and clean technology. These projects range from a nanocomposite-based filter 
for arsenic removal in drinking water to nanofibrous manganese dioxide for emission control of 
volatile organic compounds (VOCs). A foil listing of STAR and SBIR nanotechnology grants 
and awards may be found at http://eDa.aov/ncer/nano/research/index.html . 

In-house Research Results: 

ERA recently completed a screening-level, life cycle assessment on a silver nanomaterial. 
This is an early step in developing complete assessments that can guide government evaluation 
of this rapidly growing class of materials and can inform manufacturers’ choices in reducing the 
environmental footprint of producing and incorporating nano-scale silver into products. 
Scientists are also conducting green chemistry research and have produced nanomaterials using 
natural products in place of strong chemicals, with processes that rely less on high temperatures 
and solvents. Not only do they advance environmental sustainability, but some of these ERA- 
produced materials have desirable catalytic properties, such as reactivity in visible light. 
Companies have expressed interest in signing cooperative research and development agreements 
to adopt these methods or use the nanomaterials. 

ERA has also developed and evaluated over a dozen analytical approaches for detecting 
and characterizing nanomaterials. Using such techniques, we have found that C60 nanomaterials 
can be present in water at much higher concentrations than similar carbon materials that are 
traditional size. Researchers have also found evidence that in situations where certain energy 
(sonic or ultraviolet) is applied, the presence of nanomaterials can cause a reaction that increases 
the toxicity of other materials in an environmental matrix,*' Taken together, these findings 
indicate that certain nanomaterials in the environment may pose a unique risk and are worthy of 
further dedicated study. 

Building on, and in conjunction with, the life cycle, exposure, fate, and transport 
research, ERA scientists are targeting human and ecological effects research on those materials 
and exposure scenarios that current information suggest merit priority investigation. For 
example, the unique integrated and trans-disciplinary approach implemented by ERA allows 
prioritization of nanomaterials for mammalian toxicology studies and reduces the number of 
animals required for these studies. To date, 16 nanomaterials are being examined. This research 
has led to the following findings: there are varying degrees of inherent photocatalytic activity 
among nanomaterial types; there is differential in-vitro toxicity among classes of nanomaterials; 
and the aggregation of nanomaterials greatly influences their in-vitro toxicity. 


■' Kong, L., K. Chen, R. G. ZEPP, X. MA, D. BOUCHARD, ANDC, Isaacson. Light-Initiated Transformation of 
C60 Clusters in Water. Presented at 239th ACS National Meeting & Exposition, San Francisco, CA, March 21 - 25, 
2010. 
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To understand possible ecological impacts, EPA has characterized and tested the toxicity 
of titanium dioxide under conditions that are representative of what occurs naturally in water. 
EPA researchers found that particulate, nano-scale silver is much less toxic than ionic silver to 
small fish and invertebrates, and are now working to determine if the observed particle toxicity is 
due solely to ions dissolving from particle surfaces. We have also determined that while the 
toxicity of carbon nanotubes is very low in salt water organisms, the materials can accumulate in 
prey species and be transferred via the diet to predator species. 

EPA has played a leading role in identifying what key science questions must be 
answered to generate useful assessments of nanomaterial risk. One case study, "Nanomaterial 
Case Studies: Nanoscale Titanium Dioxide in Water Treatment and in Topical Sunscreen" 
(External Review Draft), summarizes what is known (and unknown) about life cycle stages, fate 
and transport processes, exposure-dose characteristics, and ecological as well as human health 
effects of selected nanomaterials and associated pollutants and by-products. This case study has 
been used to help set priorities for risk assessment; additional case studies are underway to 
inform priority-setting for additional nanomaterial research. 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROGRAMS AND MANAGEMENT 


Mississippi River Basin 

Dicks Question 20: You have proposed to establish a new Mississippi River basin 
program in 2011 to reduce nutrient loading as a way to help address the hypoxia problem 
downstream in the Gulf of Mexico. This program will award $12.4 million in grants to 
Mississippi basin states and outlines a broad framework of collaboration with the states, the 
Department of Agriculture, and the US Geological Survey. The program also includes 1 5 EPA 
personnel. Can you tell us your long-term vision for this program, and what results can we 
expect? 

Answer: EPA implements and oversees numerous programs which create a framework 
of requirements, incentives and accountability to achieve Clean Water Act (CWA) goals 
throughout the Mississippi River Basin. Additional staff and resources are required to work 
with states, interstate organizations, and other parmers to improve the quality and integration of 
core Clean Water Act programs including planning, monitoring and assessment, water quality 
standards, permitting, enforcement, infrastructure investments, and non-point source 
management. Effectively implementing these core CWA programs in key areas of the 
Mississippi River Basin will improve downstream water quality in the Gulf of Mexico. 

For the long term, the 2008 Gulf Hypoxia Action Plan, developed through consensus by 
the Mississippi River/Gulf of Mexico Watershed Nutrient Task Force, which includes 10 basin 
states, is a national strategy and a roadmap to reduce hypoxia in the Gulf of Mexico and improve 
water quality in the Mississippi River Basin. The first action outlined in that document is to 
“Complete and implement comprehensive nitrogen and phosphorus reduction strategies for states 
within the Mississippi/ Atchafalaya River Basin...” The Task Force is identifying options to 
incorporate accountability measures into those strategics, including Mississippi River sub-basin 
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goals, specific actions targeting both point sources and nonpoint sources of nutrients, 
performance measures and monitoring progress. 

In addition to implementing the recommendations from the Aclion Plan, EPA will 
integrate recommendations from the Nutrients Innovation Task Group, a collaboration among 
EPA and State water pollution control and drinking water officials. The Nutrients Innovation 
Task Group developed a report entitled, “An Urgent Call to Action: Nutrient Innovations Task 
Group Report,” which suggests that while states have made some progress in reducing nutrient 
loadings, more needs to be done. The Task Group has recommended a multi-state accountability 
framework that addresses the protection of downstream water quality. 

The long-term effort to reduce nutrient loadings and pollution and the size of the Gulf 
Hypoxia Zone, must be a cooperative effort among the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA), 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA), the U.S. Geological Survey (USGS), as well as 
other agencies and the States. EPA’s program will be implemented in close coordination with 
the Gulf States Governors Alliance’s collaborative coastal nutrients management programs 
supported by the Agency’s Gulf of Mexico Program. In addition, EPA will work in close 
alignment with USDA’s efforts, in particular the Mississippi River Basin Initiative (MRBI) and 
the Conservation Reserve Program (CRP), both of which target millions of dollars to 
implementation of best management practices in high-priority areas and wetlands conservation 
and construction, resulting in the reduction of nutrient loadings. USGS monitors river and 
stream flow and supports models that advance our understanding of the source and loadings of 
nutrient pollution in the basin. This information is critical in assigning priority actions for 
implementation, and measuring progress. 

Finally, Administrator Jackson will host a national forum entitled, “Coming Together For 
Clean Water” in April, 2010, which will solicit the views of experts around the coimtry on the 
critical elements of an effective nonpoint source nutrient reduction strategy. EPA will be using 
the input from that forum to shape its action agenda for nutrients in the long-term. 

EPA believes all of these efforts will reduce nutrient pollution and effectively decrease 
the size of the hypoxic zone in the northern Gulf of Mexico. 

Pugel Sound 

Dicks Question 21: Last year this Subcommittee increased the resources for the Puget 
Sound from $20 million to $50 million. The 201 1 budget cuts the funding back to $20 million. 
Earlier this month the Puget Sound Partnership released its first Stale of the Sound report, and we 
were encouraged by some of the highlights including: 

• a reopening of 1 ,309 acres of shellfish beds for commercial and recreational harvest. 

• restoration of 3,800 acres of habitat. 

• a 1 2 percent reduction in diesel emissions, and 

• a 22 percent reduction in mercury in waste streams. 
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This proves the ongoing efforts in the Puget Sound are having a real and meaningftil 
impact. However, compared to historical conditions, the Puget Sound ecosystem also shows 
signs of stress and degradation. The report showed among other indicators: 

• a decline in the fin fish and shellfish harvest over the last 20 years, 

• a 20% decline in the orca populations due to contaminants, reduced prey and more 
disturbances, and 

• elevated levels of flame retardant chemicals in harbor seals and herring. 

The Puget Sound is the second largest estuary in the United States and still has many 
environmental challenges. Your budget doesn’t offer any insight as to why you reduced funding 
for Puget Sound by $30 million, only that you have. Please explain your rationale for this 
reduction. 

Answer: The reduction reflects EPA's focus on effectively managing funds already 
appropriated. The increased funding in FY 2010 has created significant opportunities to advance 
Puget Sound restoration and protection actions, and has also increased the grant workload that 
EPA is working to manage responsibly. Currently, EPA has approximately $63 million in 
unobligated Puget Sound funds from FY 2009 and FY 2010 appropriations and expects to 
obligate $35 to $45 million of those funds in FY 2010. The FY 2011 President's Budget 
Request will ensure that the Agency is able to maintain momentum in achieving our 
environmental goals and responsibly manage the grants funded. 

Dicks Question 22 : Provide a spending plan for the 2008, 2009, 2010 funds by object 
class or major component. 

Answer: See attached chart (Dicks Question 22) for 2008 through 2010 Puget Sound 
spending plan. 
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Great Lakes Restoration Initiative 

Dicks Question 23: The fiscal year budget for the Great Lakes Restoration Initiative was 
$475 million. Your 20! 1 budget proposes to reduce funding by $! 75 million, to $300 million. I 
understand that in part the reduction is proposed because the Administration anticipates 
significant carry over into 2011. What is the status of Memorandum of Agreements to move 
the funds to the other agencies? The 2010 Interior bill included expanded authorities to allow 
ERA, we were told, to do this more quickly. Why has this not happened more quickly? 

Answer: During this first year of the Great Lakes Restoration Initiative, ERA is working 
with its federal partners to establish processes and documentation that will ensure accountability 
and transparency for the use of the Great Lakes Restoration Initiative funding. As of March 31, 
2010, ERA has signed Interagency Agreements with 10 agencies obligating about $190 million 
of GLRl funding. ERA is working with the remaining 3 agencies to obligate or transfer 
approximately $56 million in additional funding in April. Without the expanded authority 
provided by Congress, ERA would not have been able to fund the other agencies this quickly or 
to achieve the same level of environmental progress. 
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Dicks Question 24: As we considered your 2010 request, which ramped up this program 
from $60 million in 2009 to $475 million to 2010, 1 was concerned that this program be based on 
a sound, scientifically peer reviewed action plan, similar to what we are using to restore Puget 
Sound in my state, to guide efforts to restore the Great Lakes. We listened to your concerns 
that not all projects needed to peer reviewed, as that would delay clean up in parts of the 
program. And in the end, we came up with a good plan and process. 

On February 22, 2010 you issued the Action Plan for the Great Lakes Restoration 
Initiative. Please tell the Subcommittee how this plan addresses our requirement that you 
consider independent scientific reviews were appropriate? 

Answer: Good science is the underpinning of the Initiative and science will guide 
Initiative activities at multiple scales - Great Lakes basin-wide, Lake-specific, and locally at 
Areas of Concern. The problems the Action Plan addresses are based on scientific evidence and 
consensus that has a foundation in the scientific community and in State of the Great Lakes 
reports which involve hundreds of scientists, managers, and policy makers from both the United 
States and Canada. The Initiative will use the best available science to prioritize and implement 
actions, as well as to track progress. EPA will engage an independent, scientific panel, such as 
EPA’s Science Advisory Board, to review the scientific credibility of the Action Plan in order to 
optimize the likelihood of successful restoration at appropriate scales. As needed, EPA will 
establish other panels of independent experts to review selected projects of particular 
significance to the Action Plan. We expect arrangements to be made to initiate the independent 
science review for the Action Plan by the end of April (within 90 days of the announcement of 
the Action Plan). 

Dicks Question 25 : The 2010 Interior Conference Report allowed you to selectively use 
and scale these scientific reviews. Please describe for us what criteria you have used to 
determine what is scientifically reviewed? 

Answer: EPA has not yet applied criteria to determine what to scientifically review. EPA 
intends, however, to follow the guidelines established in the S"* Edition of the Agency’s Peer 
Review Handbook ( hitn://www.epa.gov/PeerReview/ ). The Handbook details a two-step process 
for determining what projects need to be scientifically peer-reviewed. The first step is to 
determine if the work product is scientific and/or technical in nature. The Handbook defines 
scientific and/or technical work products and provides examples of products that would be 
considered scientific (e.g. statistical studies/surveys) and those that would not (e.g. decision 
documents). The second step is to determine whether the scientific work products are 
“influential”. The Handbook establishes that all “influential” scientific work products will be 
peer reviewed. The process for identifying which products are “influential” takes into account 
various criteria including whether it has a major impact, involves novel and/or controversial 
issues, or the Agency has a statutory obligation to conduct a peer review. 

Dicks Question 26: For the record, please provide a table comparing 2010 enacted and 
201 1 request by Agency focus area and totals. 
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Answer: Information in the table below corresponds with the Congressional Justification. 


Great Lakes Restoration Initiative 

Comparison of FY 2010 Enacted and FY 2011 Request by Agency Focus Area with Totals 
(Dollars in Thousands) 

Agency 

Toxic 
Substances 
and Areas 
of Concern 

Invasive 

Species 

Nearshore 

Health 

and 

Nonpoint 

Source 

Pollution 

Habitat and 
Wildlife 
Protection 
and 

Restoration 

Accountability, 

Education, 

Monitoring, 

Evaluation, 

Communication 

and 

Partnerships 

Total 

! DHS-USCG 1 

FY 2010 Enacted 

1,000 

3,000 

0 

0 

0 

4,000 

FY2011 Request 

554 

1,663 

0 

0 

0 

2,217 

Change in FY 

201 1 Request and 
FY 2010 Enacted 

-446 

-1,337 

0 

0 

0 

-1,783 

j DOC-NOAA 1 

FY 2010 Enacted 

1,425 

2,160 

2,700 

16,000 

5,550 

27,835 

FY 2011 Request 

790 

1,197 

1,496 

8,867 

3,076 

15,427 

Change in FY 

201 1 Request and 
FY 20 10 Enacted 

-635 

-963 

-1,204 

-7,133 

-2,474 

-12,409 

DOD-USACE 1 

FY 2010 Enacted 

9,910 

2,750 

■BSSII 

14,700 

900 


FY 201 1 Request 

5,492 

1,524 

■KSII 

8,147 

499 

23,615 

Change in FY 

201 1 Request and 
FY 2010 Enacted 

-4,418 

-1,226 

-6,397 

-6.553 

-401 

-18,995 
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Agency 

Toxic 
Substances 
and Areas 
of Concern 

Invasive 

Species 

Nearshore 

Health 

and 

Nonpoint 

Source 

Pollution 

Habitat and 
Wildlife 
Protection 
and 

Restoration 

Accountability, 

Education, 

Monitoring, 

Evaluation, 

Communication 

and 

Partnerships 

Total 

1 DOI-BIA 1 

FY 2010 Enacted 

0 

0 

0 

5,000 

0 

5,000 

FY 201 1 Request 

0 

0 

0 

2,771 

0 

2,771 

Change in FY 

201 1 Request and 
FY 2010 Enacted 

0 

0 

0 

-2,229 

0 

-2,229 

1 DOI-NPS 1 

FY 2010 Enacted 

1,515 

2,929 

1,247 

2,000 

717 

8,408 

FY 20! 1 Request 

840 

1,623 

691 

1,108 

397 

4,660 

Change in FY 

201 1 Request and 
FY 2010 Enacted 

-675 

-1,306 

-556 

-892 

-320 

-3,749 

1 DOI-USFWS 1 

FY 2010 Enacted 

5,400 

15,359 

0 

37,362 

500 

58,621 

FY 201 1 Request 

2,993 

8,512 

0 

20,707 

277 

32,489 

Change in FY 

2011 Request and 
FY 2010 Enacted 

-2,407 

-6,847 

0 

-16,655 

-223 

-26,132 

DOI-USGS 1 

FY 2010 Enacted 

2,440 

2,338 

2,575 

4,000 

7,200 

18,553 

FY2011 Request 

1,352 

1,296 

1.427 

2,217 

3,990 

10,282 

Change in FY 

201 1 Request and 
FY 20 10 Enacted 

-1,088 

-1,042 

-1,148 

-1,783 

-3,210 

-8,271 

DOS-GLFC 1 

FY 2010 Enacted 


7,000 


500 

0 

7,500 

FY 2011 Request 

0 

3,880 

IHIIBI 

277 

0 

4,157 

Change in FY 

201 1 Request and 
FY 20 10 Enacted 

0 

-3,120 

0 

-223 

0 

-3,343 
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Asency 

Toxic 
Substances 
and Areas 
of 

Concern 

Invasive 

Species 

Nearshore 

Health 

and 

Nonpoint 

Source 

Pollution 

Habitat and 
Wildlife 
Protection and 
Restoration 

Accountability, 

Education, 

Monitoring, 

Evaluation, 

Communication 

and 

Partnerships 

Total 

1 DOS-IJC ! 

FY 2010 Enacted 

0 

0 

0 

0 

300 

300 

FY2011 Request 

0 

0 

0 

0 

166 

166 

Change in FY 

201 1 Request and 
FY 2010 Enacted 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-134 

-134 

1 DOT-FHWA 1 

FY 2010 Enacted 

0 

0 

0 

2,500 

0 

2,500 

FY 201 1 Request 

0 

0 

0 

1,386 

0 

1,386 

Change in FY 

201 1 Request and 
FY 2010 Enacted 

0 

0 

0 

-1,114 

0 

-1,114 

1 DOT-MARA0 1 

FY 2010 Enacted 

0 

4,750 

0 

0 

0 

4,750 

FY 201 1 Request 

0 

2,633 

0 

0 

0 

2,633 

Change in FY 

20! 1 Request and 
FY 2010 Enacted 

0 

-2,117 

0 

0 

0 

-2,117 

EPA 1 

FY 2010 Enacted 

115,460 

10,669 

47,146 

17,000 

48,381 

238,656 

FY 201 1 Request 

85,187 

16,002 

26,129 

10,269 

31,427 

169,014 

Change in FY 

201 1 Request and 
FY 2010 Enacted 

-30,273 

5,333 

-21,017 

-6,731 

-16,954 

-69,642 

HHS-ATSDR | 

FY 2010 Enacted 

5,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5,500 

FY 2011 Request 

3,048 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,048 

Change in FY 

201 1 Request and 
FY 2010 Enacted 

-2,452 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-2,452 
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Agency 

Toxic 
Substances 
and Areas 

of 

Concern 

Invasive 

Species 

Nearshore 

Health 

and 

Nonpoint 

Source 

Pollution 

Habitat and 
Wildlife 
Protection and 
Restoration 

Accountability, 

Education, 

Monitoring, 

Evaluation, 

Communication 

and 

Partnerships 

Total 

1 USDA-APHIS 1 

FY 2010 Enacted 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

0 

3,000 

FY 2011 Request 

0 

1,663 

0 

0 

0 

1,663 

Change in FY 

201 1 Request and 
FY 2010 Enacted 

0 

-1,337 

0 

0 

0 

-1,337 

1 USDA-NRCS 1 

FY 2010 Enacted 

0 

1,000 

29,642 

2,000 

400 

33,042 

FY 201 1 Request 

0 

554 

16,428 

1,108 

222 

18,312 

Change in FY 

20 1 1 Request and 
FY 2010 Enacted 

0 

-446 

-13,214 

-892 

-178 

-14,730 

1 USDA-USFS 1 

FY 2010 Enacted 

2,000 

4,975 

500 

6,350 

900 

14,725 

FY 201 1 Request 

1,108 

2,757 

277 

3,519 

499 

8,161 

Change in FY 

2011 Request and 
FY 2010 Enacted 

-892 

-2,218 

-223 

-2,831 

-401 

-6,565 


Total FY 2010 
Enacted 

144,650 

59,930 

98,160 

107,412 

64,848 

475,000 

Total FY 2011 
Request 

101,364 

43,303 

54,402 

60,377 

40,554 

300,000 

Change in FY 

2011 Request 
and FY 2010 
Enacted 

-43,286 

-16,627 

-43,758 

-47,035 

-24.294 

-175,000 


Dicks Question 27: The first priority of EPA’s Great Lakes Action Plan is listed as 
dealing with toxic Areas of Concern. Since 1 987, EPA has delisted only one of the original 3 1 
AOCs that fall entirely within the US or are shared with Canada. Please give us the status of 
your work on all 30 Areas of Concern, and tell us how you will ensure that long term funding for 
construction is available to adequately cover this work? 
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Answer; EPA and its partners are now systematically addressing the problems in the 
Areas of Concern so that they will be delisted. The first step was for States and local 
communities to establish restoration targets. That was completed last year. EPA is now funding 
Great Lakes States to work with local communities to prioritize and estimate costs for the work 
that needs to be done, including cost-shared Legacy Act projects, to reach the targets and restore 
the Areas of Concern. Restoration of beneficial use impairments in Areas of Concern is a 
priority of the Great Lakes Restoration Initiative Action Plan and will remain a funding priority 
in future years. Completion of priority-setting with the States and local communities will 
provide further structure to EPA’s efforts to use Great Lakes Restoration Initiative, and other 
base funding, to cover long term funding needs. 

Dicks Question 28: Please provide a table which shows funding for each of the 30 areas 
of concern for 20 1 0 and 2011 and the change from 20 1 0 to 20 1 1 . 

Answer; EPA targets Great Lakes Legacy Act funds to projects in Areas of Concern 
based on the criteria in the Great Lakes Legacy Act rule. Those projects are largely dependent 
upon applicants coming forward with matching funds. Decisions on projects to fund with FY 
2010 and FY 201 1 resources are expected by June 2010 and 2011, respectively. Estimated Area 
of Concern funding for FY 201 1, including Great Lakes Legacy Act funding, is $66 million. 

The table below depicts FY 2009 funding (including $22.5 million to be obligated later 
this fiscal year) for Great Lakes Legacy Act projects in the following AOC’s: 


Area of Concern 

State 

$ Total 

Grand Calumet River/Indiana Harbor AOC 

IN 

$ 

10,304,837 

Muskegon Lake AOC 

Ml 

$ 

200,000 

Raisin River AOC 

Ml 

$ 

10,838,376 

Rouge River AOC 

Ml 

$ 

202,267 

St. Mary's River AOC 

Ml 

$ 

2,630,000 

Trenton Channel AOC 

MI 

$ 

30,000 

St. Louis River/Duluth Harbor AOC 

MN 

$ 

1,173,966 

18-Mile Creek AOC 

NY 

$ 

480,000 

Buffalo River AOC 

NY 

$ 

195,767 

Ashtabula River AOC 

OH 

$ 

800,000 

Maumee River and Bay AOC 

OH 

$ 

6,762,059 

Milwaukee Estuary AOC 

WI 

$ 

816,267 


In addition, through the Great Lakes Restoration Initiative, targeted funding for Remedial 
Action Plan implementation beyond the Great Lakes Legacy Act is available for the first time in 
FY 2010 for the 30 Areas of Concern. The EPA- Great Lakes National Program Office FY 2010 
grant funding for activities in Areas of Concern will be issued through competitive grants. 
Selections of proposals for those grants will be announced in April. EPA will know the FY 2010 
funding for each of the Areas of Concern after the grants have been issued. A similar process is 
expected for FY 2011 grant funding. 

Dicks Question 29: How did the US Army Corps of Engineers 2010 allocation change 
to address Asian Carp? 
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Answer: EPA and the Army Corps of Engineers agreed to the adjusted funding for 
elements of the Corps GLRI allocation to address Asian Carp, including construction of concrete 
and fence barriers to physically block known bypasses (due to flooding) around the electric fish 
barrier and enhancement of their environmental DNA (eDNA) capabilities by providing 
estimates on proximity and numbers of fish and capacity to analyze additional samples. Fimding 
for the adjustments comes from work they had proposed to do for which Water Resources 
Development Act (WRDA) funding became available and from projects which will now be 
completed over a longer time period. The adjustments increased the amount of Corps Invasive 
Species funding by approximately S12.6 million and decreased the amount of other Corps 
funding for Nearshore and Nonpoint Source work by about $9.4 million, for Toxics work by 
$500 thousand, and Habitat and Wildlife Protection and Restoration by about $2.6 million. The 
total increase between current 2010 USACE OLRl allocation and that at the time of the 2010 CJ 
is $1.9 million. 


Chesapeake Bay 

Dicks Question 30: In 2010, this Subcommittee provided an additional $15 million to 
increase funding for Chesapeake Bay to $50 million. These funds were to help both EPA and the 
States implement the new Executive Order and focus on nutrient reduction in the watershed. 
Can you tells us what progress have you expect to make in reducing nutrient loading in the Bay 
and how? 

Answer: For the first time ever, EPA will distribute seventy-five percent of the $15 
million increase, or $1 1.2 million, to the six Bay watershed states and the District of Columbia as 
Chesapeake Bay Regulatory and Accountability Program (CBRAP) Grants. These additional 
grant funds more than double the funding available to states through existing Chesapeake Bay 
Implementation Grants. The funds are to support and expand the States' regulatory, 
accountability and enforcement capabilities. The state grants will help states to develop new 
regulations, design Total Maximum Daily Loads (TMDL) watershed implementation plans, 
issue/reissue and enforce permits, conduct inspections and provide technical and compliance 
assistance to local governments and regulated entities. 

EPA is working closely with its federal partners, the states and D.C. to develop a strong 
new action plan to reduce phosphorous and nitrogen from all sources in the Chesapeake Bay 
watershed. The key components of this new accountability framework include: 

• Bay TMDL : to set loading limits for all sources of nitrogen, phosphorus and sediment 
to the Bay and its watershed needed to ensure achievement of the states’ Chesapeake 
Bay water quality standards; 

• Watershed Implementation Plans (WlPs): to document the States’ and DC’s planned 
nitrogen, phosphorus and sediment pollution reductions in terms of the amount, from 
which sources, where, how, and when; 

• 2-Year Milestones : to States and DC, working with local partners, implement actions 
to reduce nutrient and sediment loads; and 
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• Federal Consequences : to hold the states responsible for meeting their two-year 
milestones and implementing their WIPs. EPA will evaluate plans and achievement 
of the jurisdictions’ milestones and apply specific federal consequence as necessary. 

As part of the TMDL process, states will submit watershed implementation plans (WIPs) 
to ensure that all controls and measures needed to reduce nutrient and sediment pollution to meet 
Bay water quality standards are in place by 2025. The WIPs will express the specific intentions 
and commitments of the States, and through the States, the local partners, for achieving the Bay 
TMDL nitrogen, phosphorus and sediment load reductions necessary to meet Bay water quality 
standards. The plans will provide clear expectations, specific timetables for implementation, and 
backstop measures to ensure accountability. 

Dicks Question 31; On November 9, 2009 EPA and the other agencies released a draft 
comprehensive strategy for the Bay. And in 2011 you are requesting another increase of $13 
million to bring the total funding to $63 million. Given the increase last year and your request 
this year, do you have an associated long-term funding strategy for the Bay? 

Answer: EPA recognizes the importance of having a long-term funding strategy for the 
Bay. We are currently assessing long term needs and analyzing the funding levels required to 
meet the requirements outlined in the Executive Order and those under consideration for the final 
Executive Order Strategy. The challenges of protecting and restoring the Chesapeake Bay are 
significant and we are working closely with all of our partners to identify the possible funding 
needs required for future initiatives. 

The Bay Program has made the provision of grant funding to the states a top priority, and 
will continue to do so in the near term. The program has also focused on developing analytical 
and decision-making tools for use by key stakeholders, and tools such as ChesapeakeStat, 
Scenario Builder, and others will allow states and local governments to make better-informed 
decisions on the use of taxpayer dollars for the effective implementation of the Bay TMDL. 

Dicks Question 32: Your budget indicates that the additional $13 million requested will 
be used to increase state implementation and enforcement grants to $20 million. However the 
latest distribution of 2010 funding proposed to the Committee funds state implementation grants 
at $18.8 million. Therefore only $1.2 million is required to increase state grants to $20 million in 
2011. Please provide a more detailed explanation for the $13 million requested increase by major 
component, including state grants, targeted grants, and intramural funding for 2009, 2010 and 
2011 . 


Answer; A detailed table of the Chesapeake Bay Program’s budget for Fiscal Years 
2009, 2010, and 2011 is provided in the response to the next question. As shown in the table, the 
requested increase for FY 201 1 will assist EPA’s Chesapeake Bay Program in several areas, 
including: 

TMDL Development & Implementation ($2.2 million increase): EPA’s goal is to 
complete the TMDL in cooperation with the watershed states at the end of the calendar year. 
EPA plans to provide significant technical and analytical support to states and local governments 
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in the implementation of the TMDL. This increase will allow EPA to continue to provide 
decision support tools and technical assistance to those agencies as they detennine wasteload 
allocations at the state, sub-watershed, and local levels. 

Permit Reviews & Rule Implementation ($1.25 million increase): This increase 
represents an expansion of activities in EPA Regions 2 and 3 to review water permits to ensure 
that they conform to the expectations of the Bay TMDL, as well as to implement the TMDL and 
stormwater and other regulations currently under development by EPA. 

Enforcement ($1.65 million increase): This increase will support an expansion of EPA 
enforcement activities to ensure that activities throughout the Bay watershed adhere to regulatory 
requirements. EPA’s Office of Enforcement and Compliance Assistance will use its allocation 
to focus on sectors contributing significant amounts of nutrients, sediment and other 
contaminants to impaired watersheds in the Bay, including CAFOs, stormwater point sources 
(including discharges from municipal storm water sewer systems), stormwater discharges from 
construction sites and other industrial facilities, municipal and industrial wastewater facilities, 
and air deposition sources of nitrogen, including power plants. EPA also will identify 
appropriate opportunities for compliance and enforcement activities related to dredge and fill 
operations, federal facilities, and Superfund sites, including remedial action and removal sites, 
and Resource Conservation and Recovery Act (RCRA) corrective action facilities. 

ChesapeakeStat ($1,225 million increase): The Chesapeake Bay Program is developing 
a transparent, comprehensive reporting and accountability tool called ChesapeakeStat. 
ChesapeakeStat will be a web based, geo-enabled tool for performance-based interactive 
decision making for all Bay partners. The system will allow the public to track progress and 
become informed and engaged in restoring the Bay. Bay partners will use ChesapeakeStat to 
develop interactive performance dashboards to help articulate and support the implementation 
activities and resources needed to close the gap between expected outcomes and established 
program goals. This line item represents the resources to be provided to EPA’s Office of 
Environmental Information for the technology development for this effort. 

Reporting & Accountability ($1.6 million increase); The Bay Program is engaged in an 
ongoing independent evaluation process as recommended by the U.S. General Accountability 
Office’s October 2005 report on the Chesapeake Bay Program. The increase to this line item 
will allow the program to continue to address these responsibilities, which began in 2009 with a 
review of the program’s water quality efforts by the National Academies of Science. This line 
item also represents the resources for data gathering, policy development, and planning of 
ChesapeakeStat, which has been specifically discussed by EPA Administrator Jackson as an 
important part in improving the reporting and accountability of the federal agencies participating 
in the effort to protect and restore the Chesapeake Bay 

Extramural ($3,075 million increase): This increase will allow the Chesapeake Bay 
Program to fund a wide range of technical, educational, communication, and partnership support 
initiatives related to implementation of the Bay TMDL. These programs are essential to meet the 
expectations of Clean Water Act Section 117, Bay Program partners, and the general public. 
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State Implementation Grants ($1.2 million increase): EPA State Implementation Grants 
are planned to increase in Fiscal Year 2011. This increase is essential to continue assisting the 
states in responding to EPA actions under the President’s Executive Order on the Bay, 
particularly in the development and implementation of respective Watershed Implementation 
Plans. 


Air Deposition ($0.15 million increase); This increase will provide support for permit 
review and rule implementation activities related to air deposition in the Chesapeake Bay 
watershed. 

Clean Water Rules and Guidance ($0.55 million increase): This increase will allow for 
continued development of rules to control discharges to the Bay from CAFOs, MS4s, and new or 
expanded resources of nutrients and/or sediments. 

Nontidal Water Qualtiy & Accountability Monitoring Grants (SO. 10 million increase): 
This increase will return the funding level to the initial FY 2010 enacted level for Nontidal 
grants. These grants support work designed to expand scientific understanding of the Bay 
ecosystem. 

Dicks Question 33: For the record, provide a table that breaks out funding for the 
Chesapeake Bay by major component, including state grants, targeted grants, and intramural 
funding for 2009, 2010 and 2011. 

Answer: The table requested is provided below. These funds will support activities of 
the Chesapeake Bay Program Office and work on the Chesapeake Bay by the Office of Water, 
Office of Air, Office of Enforcement and Compliance Assistance, Office of Environmental 
Information, and Office of General Counsel. 


Program Area 

FY 2009 Enacted 

FY 2010 
Enacted 
Proposal 

FY20n 

Straw 

Proposal 

CBPO Intramural 

$3,691.0 

$4,200.0 

$4,200.0 

CBPO Extramural 

$8,440.0 

$5,427.0 

$8,500.0 

TMDL Development 

$0.0 

$814.0 

$3,000.0 

Reporting & Accountability 

$0.0 

$451.5 

$2,060.0 

Permit Reviews & Rule 

Implementation 

$0.0 

$3,742.0 

$4,976.0 

Enforcement 

$0.0 

$710.0 

$2,366.0 

Clean Water Rules & Guidance 

$0.0 

$2,878.0 

$3,422.0 
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Chesapeake Stat 

$0.0 

$448.5 

$1,671.0 

Tidal Water Quality Grants 

$1,400.0 

$2,085.0 

$2,100.0 

Nontidal Water Quality & 
Accountability Monitoring Grants 

$0.0 

$916.0 

$1000.0 

Innovative/Competitive Grants 
Includes Headwater Grants 

$8,000.0 

$7,500.0 

$7,500.0 

Small Watershed Grants 

$2,000.0 

$2,000.0 

$2,000.0 

State Implementation Grants 

$7,400.0 

$18,828.0 

$20,000.0 

Air Deposition 

$0.0 

$0.0 

$162.0 

Totals 

$30,931.0 

$50,000.0 

$62,957.0 


Dicks Question 34: In your written statement you note that the centerpiece of your work 
on the Chesapeake Bay will be the nation’s largest and most complex TMDL, which is a 
“pollution budget” for the Bay. What are you requesting to specifically develop this TMDL, for 
both EPA and the states, and what is the timeline for completing this? 

Answer: On November 4, 2009, EPA sent a letter to the six watershed states and the 
District of Columbia providing the Agency’s expectations for the development of Watershed 
Implementation Plans (WlPs) to support development and implementation of the TMDL. EPA 
expects Phase One plans to be submitted by November 2010 and include a description of the 
authorities, actions and control measures that will be implemented to achieve point and nonpoint 
source target loads and TMDL allocations. Phase Two plans are due November 1 , 201 1 . 

EPA expects the States and the District to have controls in place for 60% of the necessary 
load reductions by 2017 as an interim milestone to meeting the 2025 goal. These plans will be 
further measured through a series of two- year milestones detailing near term actions to evaluate 
progress. 

There are several key benchmarks in 2010: 

- By summer 2010, the states and D.C. will submit draft WIPs for meeting the TMDL’s 
pollution allocations. 

By August 2010 - EPA will publish draft Chesapeake TMDL for comment 

- By November 2010, the states and D.C. will identify gaps in their programs 
(authorities, funding, etc.) that prevent them from meeting their pollution allocations. 
By December 2010 - EPA will establish final Chesapeake TMDL. 
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Voluntary Programs 

Dicks Question 35: For a number of years, this Subcommittee has attempted to get the 
Agency to address the vast array of so called “Voluntary Programs” that seem to multiply. In 
2010 we eliminated the Performance Track program. Yet, there appear to be scores and scores 
of other voluntary programs. Some, such as the “Green Chill” program had budgets as small as 
$27,000. Others such as Brownfields and Energy Star have much larger budgets and more 
successful histories. Given the immense regulatory and enforcement demand on your staff, what 
will you do to reduce the number, and thus the administrative cost, of these programs? 

Answer: Voluntary programs exist in all of the program offices and also within the Office 
of Policy, Economics, and Innovation (OPEI). In FY 2010, at the direction of Congress, EPA 
eliminated the Performance Track program that existed within OPEI. As part of a larger goal of 
refocusing on the current administration’s priorities, OPEI has also proposed to eliminate the 
Sector Strategies program, which had a significant voluntary component. The personnel and 
resources previously associated with the Sectors program have been redeployed to support 
projects and programs that are better aligned with the current administration’s priorities 
including: green economy. Smart growth, and regulatory review. 

EPA as a whole will commit to working with OMB to identify and focus on the highest 
priority voluntary programs, and downsize or eliminate any low performing or duplicative 
programs. In addition, the Agency has instituted several management controls to ensure that its 
remaining portfolio of partnership programs is well-designed, well-run, and properly evaluated. 
These controls include a series of guideline documents and operational procedures to assist 
sound program design, management, results measurement, and evaluation. The Agency believes 
these controls will help ensure that these programs function as effective complements to EPA’s 
regulations and other policy tools for protecting the environment. 

Dicks Question 36: For the record, please provide a list of what you consider to be 
voluntary programs and their 2010 and 2011 budgets. Also please include your definition of 
“voluntary program”. 

Answer: EPA is in the process of compiling a list of its voluntary programs with the 
associated FY 2010 and FY 201 1 funding levels, as requested. The Agency must first collect 
this data from its program offices. EPA will provide this information - as well as its definition 
of “voluntary program” - to the Subcommittee with a target date of April 30, 2010. 

Coal Combustion Ash 

Dicks Question 37: In December 2008, 5.4 million cubic yards of coal fly ash from the 
TVA Kingston Fossil Plant spilled into the Emory and Clinch River in Tennessee, EPA 
sampling of contaminated residential soil showed arsenic, cobalt, iron, and thallium levels above 
the EPA values for residential areas. How'ever since then, EPA and TVA have continued 
sampling at multiple locations along the rivers and have found heavy metals known to be 
contained in coal ash, but concentrations below applicable limits. Also, more than 70% of the 
coal ash spilled in Tennessee has been cleaned up. On October 16, 2009, EPA submitted 
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proposed regulations to OMB regarding coal combustion residuals which would define coal ash 
as waste under RCRA Subtitle C, Since that time, EPA and OMB officials have met with 
stakeholders and interested parties to hear how EPA’s proposal may impact the environment and 
industry alike. On January 14, OMB decided to review the proposed rule for another 30 days, 
and EPA’s website now indicates that we won’t see the rule until April. So first, could you tell 
me what the status of the rule is? 

Answer: The proposed rule is currently undergoing review under Executive Order 

12866. 


Dicks Question 38: With respect to the TVA spill, how much of that would you 
consider to be a hazardous waste problem as opposed to an engineering problem? 

Answer: Based on the independent Root Cause Analysis completed by AECOM for 
TVA in June 2009, the initial dredge cell failure at the Kingston, Tennessee TVA facility 
resulted from “high stresses and creep in the loose wet layer of weak slimes” underlying the 
impoundment. The slimes were slippery, small grained materials deposited in an area that later 
became the storage impoundment. AECOM concluded in their analysis that “subsurface 
conditions at the dredge cells were unusual and rarely found. The consequence of failure in the 
slimes led to the collapse of the dredge cell and loss of the saturated contents of the ash 
landfill...” AECOM also cited a series of complex conditions that acting together led to the 
failure, including the increased load from sluiced ash added to the cell, the construction of 
sloping dikes over the ash, and the existence of a mixed bottom layer of ash and silt under the 
cell. 


The full root cause analysis conducted by AECOM for TVA is publicly available at 
< httD://www.tva.gov/kingston/rca >. 

Question: 1 ask with concern about the impact of the rule on state waste programs. If coal 
combustion byproducts are then defined as waste, we could be seeing an additional 76 million 
tons of materials requiring disposal under Subtitle C of RCRA. According to the Association of 
State and Territorial Solid Waste Management Officials, it would cost States a minimum of $275 
million in state and federal funding to implement an adequate RCRA program, 2.5 times higher 
than the 201 1 request. Therefore does regulating under Subtitle D not provide enough protection 
such that we are instead willing to impose a huge cost on states when state budgets have never 
been leaner? 

Answer: We appreciate the comments we have received from states and state 
associations, and have considered them carefully as we develop the proposed rule now being 
reviewed under Executive Order 12866. 

Dicks Question 39: Please list for the Committee the methods for the reuse of coal 
combustion ash the EPA considers beneficial and should be encouraged. Please also list those 
reuse activities of concern to EPA. 
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Answer: EPA recognizes the significant potential for environmental and green house gas 
reduction benefits from the beneficial use of coal combustion residuals (CCRs) in products like 
concrete and wallboard, and therefore continues to encourage the safe beneficial uses of these 
materials. 

At the same time, EPA recognizes the concerns that have been raised about certain 
unconsolidated uses of CCRs and is considering these concerns. 

Stratospheric Ozone: Domestic 

Dicks Question 40: Provide the 2009, 2010 and 201 1 funding levels for the Sunwise 
program, including intramural costs. 

Answer: The following table provides the information requested: 


Budget Year 

Extramural 

FY 2009 Operating Plan 

$982,000 

FY 2010 Operating Plan 

$997,000 

FY 201 1 President’s Request 

$800,000 


This program has no associated FTE and thus no intramural costs. 

SmartGrowth 

Dicks Question 41: Provide the 2009, 2010 and 2011 funding levels by account, 
program project and program project. 

Answer: Below is a table that details the 2009, 2010 and 2011 funding levels for Smart 
Growth by account and program project. 


(Dollars in Millions): 


Program of 
Interest/ 

Program Project 

FY 2009 Actuals 

FY 2010 Enacted 

FY2011 Pres Bud 

Smart Growth / 
Brownfields 

$1.2IVI 


$1.3M 

Smart Growth / 
Regulatory 

Innovation 

$2.7M 


$4,2M 

Smart Growth 
Subtotal 

S3.9M 

S4.4M 

SS.5M 

Sustainable 
Communities / 
Regulatory 

Innovation 

$0.0M 

S2.6M 

$5.7M 
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Sustainably 

Communities 

Subtotal 

SO.OM 

$2.6M 

$5.7M* 

Sustainable 
Communitics/Smart 
Growth Program 
Total 

$3.9M 

$7.0M 

S11.2M 


*This number includes $4.2M in the FY 201 1 President's Budget to support and integrate Smart Growth as part of 
the overall Agency initiative (Sustainable Communities), The Smart Growth principles will be applied to the work, 
but the funds are not considered part of the core Smart Growth base. 


Geographic Programs: CARE 

Dicks Question 42: Since 2005 EPA has awarded 68 grants to communities in 35 states. 
Please provide a list of those awards by year that shows the community that received the award, 
state, and amount awarded. 

Answer: The Community Action for a Renewed Environment (CARE) program provides 
on-the-ground support and funding to help reduce toxic pollution from all sources, revitalize 
underserved areas and improve the health of communities across the nation in sustainable ways. 
The following table lists the grantees, states, and award amounts for the over $12 million in 
funding provided for 77 CARE projects in 68 communities. CARE grants build community 
capacity to address environmental issues and lead to continuing community progress after the 
grant period. In addition to grant awards, CARE projects have leveraged over $5 million from 
local partner organizations and over 1,500 partners in local CARE projects, including local 
organizations, local and state agencies, business, citizen groups, and universities. 


CARE Communities Table 

Community State 

Year of 
Award 

Community Name 

Amount of Award 

Alabama 


City of Prichard 

s 


Alaska 



$ 

299,680.00 

California 



$ 

300,000.00 

Colorado 


Citizens for Clean Air in Pueblo 

$ 

288,273.00 


BSEHI 

Nuestras Raices- Holyoke 

S 

299.970.00 

i Missouri 

Ring— 

Misrant Whole Health 

$ 

300,000.00 



Ironbound Community Corporation. 

$ 

100,000.00 



l4ii!m‘]iluljil[liil-i’lllilii-lljJBBWi 

s 

100,000.00 

West Virginia 

eih 


$ 


Arizona 

2008 

Dine College 

$ 



2008 


$ 

300,000.00 1 

Georgia 

2008 

SAFE Coalition 

11 


Hawaii 


Hawaii Proiect 

$ 

93,265.00 

Indiana 

BSBHi 

Improving Kids Environment 

s 

97,840.00 

Kansas 


U of K Wichita 

$ 

100,000.00 

Kansas 


Sustainable Salina, Kansas 

$ 

90,927.00 
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Massachusetts 

2008 

Somerville 

Maryland 

2008 

Baltimore Healthy Homes 

New Jersey 


Trenton CARES 

Oregon 


Josiah Hill- Portland 



Clean Air Council 

hmsmmmm 


EJ in Providence 

Texas 


Harris County 

Virgin Islands 

2008 

Coral Bay 

Wisconsin 

2008 

Westlawn Partnership 

West Virginia 

2008 

NICS CARE- West Virginia 

Wyoming 

2008 

Wind River EJ Action 

Arizona 

imam 

Gila River 

California 

ISM 

Contra Costa 

California 

bshi 

Pacoima 

Colorado 

2007 

Denver 

Colorado 

2007 

Garfield County 


2007 

Bridgeport 

Georgia 

2007 

Tools for Change Albany 

Indiana 

2007 

Gary 

Michigan 

2007 

W Michigan 

Missouri 

2007 


Nebraska 

2007 

Public Health Solutions 

New Mexico 


Bernalillo County 

New York 

2007 


New York 

2007 

WEACT 

Rhode Island 

2007 

Newport 

South Carolina 

2007 

Charleston 

Texas 

2007 

Laredo Health Dept 

Virginia 

2007 

Elizabeth River 

Washington 


IDHA 

Washington 

EESSIHI 

Yakima County 

Washington 

BSQHB 


West Virginia 

wssam 


Alaska 

mmam 

Nunakauyak' Alaska 

Arizona 

2006 1 

SERl-Tuscan 

California 


West Oakland 

Colorado 

2006 

Pueblo 

Georgia 

2006 

Harambce House 

Louisiana 

2006 

St Bernard Parish 

Massachusetts 

2006 

Nuestras Ralces- Holyoke 

Massachusetts 

2006 

Boston Public Health 

Michigan 

2006 

SW Detroit 

Michigan 

2006 

Marquette 

Montana 

2006 

Rocky Mountain College 

New Jersey 

2006 

Clean Air Communities- Camden 

Oklahoma 

2006 

Cherokee Nation 


2006 

Penn State Philadelphia- lAM 

South Carolina 

2006 

City of Rock Hill 

Washington 

2006 



_$ 

$ 


194,500.00 


100 , 000.00 





$ 210,950.00 


$ 274,014.00 


S 100,000.00 






$ 94,813.00 


$ 92,650.00 


$ 92,008.00 


$ 100,000,00 


$ 90,000.00 










$ 95,902.00 


$ 100,000.00 


$ 300,000.00 




$ 86,504.00 1 


B9HHES3S9I 






$ 100,000.00 


$ 236,498.00 




$ 283,625.00 I 




BMKSH 


$ 77,500.00 


$ 97,226.00 


$ 99,998.00 


$ 297,692.00 


$ 223,675.00 


$ 91,021.00 




bhhbi^eieebI 


$ 99,848.00 


$ 169,543.00 


$ 92,993.00 




$ 299,974.00 t 

mi 

mtmEmm 


OBBIgSml 


S 232,472.00 


$ 100,000.00 


$ 98,278.00 
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California 

2005 

Pacoima 

$ 90,000.00 

Colorado 

2005 

HealUty Air f<w NE Denver 

$ 308,170.00 

Connecticut 

2005 

City of New Haven 

$ 250,000.00 

Georgia 

2005 

DeKalb County 

$ 90,000.00 

Michigan 

2005 

Muskegon County 

$ 103,418.00 

Missouri 

2005 

Grace Hill 

$ 332,439.00 

New Hampshire 

2005 

RCAP 

$ 90,000.00 

New Mexico 

2005 

NW New Mexico COG 

$ 81.168.00 

New York 

2005 

Oneida County 

$ 89,038.00 

New York 

2005 

Rochester 

$ 303,000.00 

Pennsylvania 

2005 

Clean Air Council- Phila Ports 

$ 78,299.00 

Washington 

2005 

IDHA- Seattle 

$ 86,264.00 

Total 

States/Territories: 34 


Total Proiects: 77 

S 12,417,826,00 


Dicks Question 43: The CARE program provides tools and technical support to 
underserved communities to create collaborative partnerships to address local environmental 
problems. Your budget highlights an increased focus on targeting underserved and 
disadvantaged communities such as through the Urban Waters Initiative, the $6 million increase 
for Air Toxics, the Healthy Schools and Healthy Communities Initiative and the increased 
funding for Brownfields. Please tell the Committee how these initiatives differ from what CARE 
seeks to accomplish? 

Answer: CARE is a unique community-based multimedia collaborative program designed 
to help local communities address the cumulative risk of toxics exposure from all sources (air, 
water, waste, chemicals). In contrast, initiatives such as Urban Waters, Brownfields, and Air 
Toxics (a statutory mandate) provide tools to address more specialized needs, CARE and the 
other EPA programs referenced serve complementary functions and are part of a comprehensive 
approach to better serve communities. 

The Community Action for a Renewed Environment (CARE) program was developed by 
EPA, in part, in response to the concerns raised by disadvantaged communities and EPA’s 
National Environmental Justice Advisory Committee’s request for EPA to move beyond single- 
issue programs and address communities’ cumulative risks, CARE takes a holistic view and 
looks at all sources of pollution and all envirorunental media (air, water, land, waste, chemicals) 
in the community. In the CARE program, the local community is provided resources and is 
allowed to direct them to their environmental priorities, plan for action, and implement solutions 
to address those priorities. In addition to direct environmental improvements, there are benefits 
to communities as a result of the full and engaged involvement of the community residents, local 
organization(s) and government agencies, and business — a partnership that lasts beyond the EPA 
grant period. Through CARE, community leaders develop expertise in sustaining partnerships 
and addressing environmental issues, which provides them with a strong basis for continued 
action in the future as other environmental threats emerge in their communities, 

EPA’s CARE program provides grants and technical assistance on a competitive basis 
that allow communities to develop capacity and make informed choices to select the EPA 
program that is right for their needs and CARE communities often use other EPA programs to 
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reduce risk. By its design, the CARE program leverages critical expertise, resources and 
experience across all EPA programs to build capacity and address the cumulative risk of toxics 
exposure. As communities make those choices, identify their priorities, and develop action 
plans, EPA's more specialized programs such as those referenced in the question allow 
communities to capitalize on media-specific resources and expertise to address their particular 
needs. In communities where capacity is already developed and the environmental priorities are 
already clear, these specialized programs can be the “point of entry” for communities accessing 
EPA assistance. EPA is coordinating across all of these programs and initiatives to ensure that 
resources are utilized effectively and efficiently. 

Environmental Education 

Dicks Question 44: The National Environmental Education Act was enacted in 1990. 
How are the staffing requirements contained therein the cause of such a dramatic change in the 
resource levels in 201 1 - notably that EPA needs to eliminate the FTE from this program 
project? How does simply transferring FTE from one office to another allow EPA to comply 
with the Act’s staffing requirements? 

Answer: With ever-increasing mandatory payroll cost increases for COLA, it has 
become more and more difficult to fund the 19.6 FTEs within the 25% allocated for 
administrative expenses (which also covers basic operating expenses such as the President’s 
Environmental Youth Award, travel, contract support, etc.) under the National Environmental 
Education Act. The Act itself calls for a certain FTE level. 

EPA had proposed moving funding for payroll and other administrative management 
operations’ costs from the Environmental Education Program Project into the Congressional, 
Intergovernmental, and External Relations Program Project. The intent was to provide greater 
transparency to the need to provide additional funding to meet payroll and operating costs to 
maintain appropriate oversight for the many small grants mandated by the Act. However, it 
appears that this approach may lead to the unintended perception that the grants program is being 
cut. 


Therefore, EPA is working with 0MB to determine the best approach to sustain grants 
funding within the statutory staffing requirements, and will report to the Committee in a timely 
manner. 

Dicks Question 45: EPA proposes to transfer all 17.6 FTE from Environmental 
Education to the Office of Congressional, Intergovernmental, and External relations. Why is this 
office the best fit for the FTE? Please explain how this realignment is more efficient as noted in 
the budget if these FTE are still managing the Environmental Education program? 

Answer: The Congressional, Intergovernmental, External Relations Program Project 
funds many management functions for the Office of the Administrator, including the proposed 
Office of External Affairs and Environmental Education (OEAEE), a reorganization that is 
almost complete. Under this reorganization, the Office of Environmental Education will become 
a central component of the new OEAEE. 
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EPA had proposed moving funding for payroll and other administrative management 
operations’ costs from the Environmental Education Program Project into the Congressional, 
Intergovernmental, and External Relations Program Project, The intent was to provide greater 
transparency to the need to provide additional funding to meet payroll and operating costs. 
However, it appears that this approach may lead to the unintended perception that the grants 
program is being cut. 

Therefore, EPA is working with OMB to determine the best approach to sustain grants 
funding within the statutory staffing requirements, and will report to the Committee in a timely 
manner. 

Dicks Question 46: The Office of Congressional, Intergovernmental, and External 
relations proposes to receive 19.6 FTE, an increase of +2.0 FTE. Please provide a justification 
for this unexplained increase in FTE. 

Answer: The 2.0 FTE are oversight resources within the Congressional, 

Intergovernmental, External Relations (CIER) Program Project that the Agency used to 
administer the Environmental Education program, pending the reorganization of the Office of 
Children’s Health Protection and Environmental Education. Under this proposed reorganization, 
the Environmental Education Division will be transferred to the Office of External Affairs and 
Environmental Education (OEAEE), which is part of the CIER program/project. 

EPA had proposed moving funding for payroll and other administrative management 
operations' costs from the Environmental Education Program Project into the Congressional, 
Intergovernmental, and External Relations Program Project. The intent was to provide greater 
transparency to the need to provide additional funding to meet payroll and operating costs. 
However, it appears that this approach may lead to the unintended perception that the grants 
program is being cut. 

Therefore, EPA is working with OMB to determine the best approach to sustain grants 
funding within the statutory staffing requirements, and will report to the Committee in a timely 
manner. 

Dicks Question 47: Please provide a breakdown for 2009, 2010 and 2011 of intramural 
vs. extramural funds for EPA’s Environmental Education activities in each program project in 
each office. 

Answer: Below are resources in thousands of dollars, with FY 2011 adjusted to show 
funding for FTE in the Environmental Education program project: 


2009 (actuals) 

Intramural 

Extramural 

Total 

Environmental 

Education 

1,850 

6,913 

8,763 





2010 (enacted) 

Intramural 

Extramural 

Total 
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Environmental 

Education 

2,255 

6,783 

9,038 





2011 (requested) 

Intramural 

Extramural 

Total 

Environmental 

* 

♦ 

* 

Education 





•These numbers have not been finalized. EPA is working with 0MB to determine the best approach to 
sustain grants funding within the statutory staffing requirements, and will report to the Committee in a 
timely manner. 

Dicks Question 48: What percentage of the grant applications that you received in 2010 
were you able to fund? 

Answer: We are currently evaluating the applications to determine which will be funded, 
and anticipate being able to fund approximately 6.3% of the 1,585 environmental education grant 
applications received in FY 2010. 


Information Technology 

Dicks Question 49: Provide a more detailed break out, with comparisons to prior years, 
for the nearly $100 million you are requesting for IT/Data Management. 

Answer: The following table provides a detailed breakout of the FY 2011 requested 
funding with comparisons to prior years for IT/Data Management. 


IT/Data Management Resource Summary 
(Dollars in Thousands) 



FY 2009 Actual 

FY 2010 Enacted 

FY2011 Pres Bud 





Total Program Proiect 

$112,128.3 

$119,068.0 

$118,891.0 

||■||||||■|■||■ 


hhhhhh 


Envirofacts 

$2,347.3 

$3,438.9 

$3,283.9 

Geo 

$8,667.9 

$11,134.3 

$11,091.3 

Infrastructure 

$64,904.0 


$69,373.2 

lOME 

$7,447.5 


$7,270.2 

Poiicv & Planning 

$17,034.2 


$17,748.0 

Records & Content 

$3,473.8 

$3,821.4 

$3,420.3 

Reliability & Privacy 

$1,501.3 

$865.7 

$1,007.0 

Access 

$6,752.3 

$7,077.3 

$5,697.2 


Facilities Infrastructure and Operations 
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Dicks Question 50: Provide a break out of this request (all accounts) by Region, the 
rationale for office moves, and the cost to terminate any existing leases in order to complete 
those moves. 

Answer: New leases are being sought for EPA Regional Offices in San Francisco (R9) 
and Seattle (RIO). The current leases for these two Regional Offices are not being terminated, 
rather the current leases are expiring and a new lease must be procured. These leases are 
controlled by the General Services Administration (GSA) and, as they are in excess of the 
prospectus level (annual rent higher than $2.66M), GSA was required to seek Congressional 
approval. EPA has no authority to arbitrarily decide to stay in the same location and will either 
move or stay in the same location depending upon the outcome of the GSA procurement. GSA 
sought and received prospectus approval from Congress for each of these Regional Offices and 
began working on a full and open competitive procurement. The existing leases have been 
extended and the new lease awards are expected in early April 2010 for RIO and September 2010 
for R9. After buildout, employee occupancy (either within the current location or to a new 
building) is anticipated in March 201 1 for RIO and tentatively, occupancy in July 2012 for R9. 
As expiring leases, all previous tenant improvement costs (TI) have already been paid. 
Therefore, there will be no termination cost for the existing leases. 

Dicks Question 51: Please provide background information on the completed Puerto 
Rico & Region 1 0 moves. When were they initiated? What necessitated the move? 

Answer: The Region 10 Office lease was due to expire in 2009. This lease is controlled 
by the General Services Administration (GSA) and, as a lease in excess of the prospectus level 
(annual rent higher than $2.66M), GSA was required to seek Congressional approval. EPA has 
no authority to arbitrarily decide to stay in the same location. GSA, in 2008, sought and received 
approval for a new lease prospectus from Congress and began working on a full and open 
competitive procurement. The existing lease has been extended until award protests have been 
resolved and the new lease award is expected in early April 2010. After buildout, employee 
occupancy (either within the current location or to a new building) is anticipated in March 2011. 

In 2008, GSA began working on a full and open competitive procurement to consolidate 
the four existing Puerto Rico office leases due to expire in 2009, 2010, 2011, and 2013. 
Congressional approval was not required as the new lease would be below prospectus level. 
The consolidation was at the request of GSA and would improve EPA operations. GSA 
indicated there would be no cost to EPA for early termination of the leases. In addition, EPA 
had no renewal options on two of the locations and a move would be necessitated anyway. The 
2009/10 leases were extended and award of the new consolidated tease is anticipated in May 
2010. Employee occupancy is expected to take place in January/February 201 1. 

Nalional Estuary Program 

Dicks Question 52: Please provide a funding history for 2009, 2010 and 2011 that 
shows the request and enacted levels for each year. 

Answer: See chart below for National Estuary Program funding history. 
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National Estuary Program (NEP)/Coastal Watershed Funding 
( dollars in thousands) 












FV09 

FY09 

FY to 

FY to 

FY 11 




Pres. Bud. 

Enacted 

Pres. Bud. 

Enacted 

Pres. Bud. 









Total Program/Proiect 


$17^39 

$26,557 

$26,967 

$32,567 

$27,233 


intramural 

1 

$7,420 

$6,889 

$7,780 

$7,780 

$8,046 


extramural 


$9,819 

$19,668 

$19,187 

$24,787 

$19,187 









Total Extramural 


$9,819 

$19,668 

$19,187 

$24,787 

$19,187 


S. 320 Grants 


$7,432 

$16,800 

$16,800 

$22,400 

$16,800 


Other NEP/Coastal 
support 

2 

$2,387 

$2,868 

$2,387 

$2,387 

$2,387 









Dollars per NEP 


S265 

$600 

$600 

$800 

$600 









I / intramural funding includes payroll, travel, WCF, and other workforce support expenses 

2/ The NEP study areas represent about half of the country’s coastal watersheds. Resources not directly or 

indirectly devoted to the NEP support a range of other coastal activities, including: 

- Coastal monitoring and indicator development 

- Providing tools for watershed approach financing 

- Addressing coastal growth 

- Addressing hypoxia in the Gulf of Mexico 

- Education/outreach on coastal issues 

Dicks Question 53; Provide examples of projects that were funded in prior years that 
will not be funded due to the $5.3 million reduction. 

Answer: The reduction would be spread across all 28 National Estuary Programs (NEP), 
reducing support for action items in each NEP's comprehensive conservation and management 
plan (CCMP) as determined by NEP Management Conferences. Examples of activities whose 
funding will decrease could include species recovery, restoring critical habitat, promoting storm 
water best management practices, conducting marine debris cleanup activities, developing 
indicators to determine changes in estuarine conditions, educating local officials and the general 
public about climate change impacts, and land conservation. The President’s FY 2010 and 201 1 
Budgets both request $600 thousand per NEP. The reduction for FY 2011 request does not 
include the Congressional increase in FY 2010. 

WaterSense 

Dicks Question 54: Describe the WaterSense program, and provide a table with annual 
expenditures to date, breaking out intramural vs. extramural costs. 

Answer; The WaterSense program is voluntary partnership program that is helping to 
reduce water use and increase public awareness about water efficiency by creating an easy-to- 
identify label for water-efficient products that is backed by strict criteria and independent 
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certification. Products with the WaterSense label use at least 20 percent less water and perform 
as well as, or better than, conventional models. To earn the label, products must be 
independently tested and certified by a third party to meet EPA criteria for efficiency and 
performance. 

To date, the program has developed final specifications for toilets, faucets and faucet 
accessories, showerheads, flushing urinals, and single family new homes. The private-public 
partnership structure of the program is a key to its success. Manufacturers invest in product 
development and marketing, as well as pay for the certification of products. Retailers and 
utilities likewise invest in marketing and help us to build awareness of the WaterSense brand. 
As of March 2010, the program had more than 860 partners working with EPA to advance the 
program. The program also has more than 900 irrigation partners working to improve water 
efficiency outdoors. 


WaterSense Funding (dollars in millions) 


EPM 


FY 2009 Enacted 

FY 2010 Enacted 

FY 20! 1 Request 

Intramural 

Extramural 

Total 

Intramural 

Extramural 

Total 

Intramural 

Extramural 

Total 

$1.1 

$2.4 

$3.5 

$1.3 

$2.2 

$3.5 

$1.3 

$2,2 

$3,5 


Dicks Question 55: Please also provide examples of success stories. 

Answer: The program gauges success in several areas. First, since its inception in 2006, 
the program has issued final specifications for five products and expects to release draft or final 
specifications for two additional products in 2010. In December 2009, the program released its 
most ambitious specification to date, for single family new homes. The specification, which was 
three years in the making, is designed to reduce water consumption by setting criteria for both 
indoor and outdoor water use and educating homeowners about water efficiency. The program 
also labels certification programs for irrigation professionals and has identified more than 900 
partners nationwide. All of these specifications are supported by a robust product certification 
system, consistent with ISO standards, which specifies the minimum requirements that EPA 
licensed product certifying bodies shall observe when operating third-party certifications of 
product conformance to WaterSense product specifications and authorizing the use of the 
WaterSense label. 

Second, the program gauges success by the extent to which WaterSense labeled products 
are identified as a preferred alternative in other “green” certification and code systems, such as 
the U.S. Green Building Council’s Leadership in Energy and Environmental Design (LEED) 
program, the American Society of Heating, Refrigerating and Air Conditioning Engineer’s 
(ASHRAE) standard for High Performing Green Buildings, International Association of 
Plumbing and Mechanical Officials’ (lAPMO) Green Plumbing and Mechanical Code 
Supplement, and the pending International Code Council’s Green Construction Code, 

Success is also measured by assessing whether the label is helping to transform the 
marketplace towards greater water efficiency. It is clear that the program is gaining a foothold in 
the market, with WaterSense labeled products capturing 8 percent of high-efficiency toilets and 
12 percent of bathroom faucets shipped in 2008. This translates to estimated water savings of 
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9.3 billion gallons, S55 million in savings on water and sewer bills for consumers, and electricity 
savings of 1 .7 billion kilowatt. 

WaterSense is also making a difference for program partners by providing them with a 
trusted source of information upon which to build incentive programs, such as rebates. Many 
partners also make wide use of EPA promotional materials that are aimed at increasing 
awareness of the need for a new ethic of water efficiency. For example, in the Atlanta Greater 
Metro area, recent shortages in water highlighted the need for the population to look at their 
water use. The Cobb County Water System has made foil use of the tools and opportunities 
provided by the WaterSense program and its partners. They implemented a program to rebate 
WaterSense labeled toilets, worked with state government and local retailers to promote a Sales 
Tax Holiday on WaterSense labeled products, and advised the use of WaterSense irrigation 
professionals to tackle the challenges associated with outdoor water use. The program’s water- 
efficiency program manager has highlighted how the WaterSense program has helped her to 
improve awareness in her area. 


Beach/Fish Programs 

Dicks Question 56: Please provide a list of eligible and non-eligible states for beach 
funding. 

Answer: Thirty-seven coastal and Great Lakes jurisdictions are currently eligible to 
receive beach monitoring and notification grants from the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) under the Beaches Environmental Assessment and Coastal Health (BEACH) Act 
of 2000. Twenty-nine states, five territories, and two tribes are eligible for BEACH Act grant 
funding. EPA also has determined that one local jurisdiction, Erie County, Pennsylvania, is 
eligible for a BEACH Act grant, in lieu of Pennsylvania, as it is the only county in Pennsylvania 
with coastal recreation waters. The remaining states, territories, and tribes without coastal or 
Great Lakes recreation waters are not eligible for BEACH Act funding. 


Eligible for BEACH Act Grants 

Not Eligible for BEACH Act Grants 

States 

States 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Alaska 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Idaho 

Delaware 

Iowa 

Florida 

Kansas 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Hawaii 

Missouri 

Illinois 

Montana 

Indiana 

Nebraska 

Louisiana 

Nevada 

Maine 

New Mexico 




Ill 


Eligible for BEACH Act Grants 

Not Eligible for BEACH Act Grants 

States 

States 

Maryland 

North Dakota 

Massachusetts 

Oklahoma 

Michigan 

Petmsylvania 

Minnesota 

South Dakota 

Mississippi 

Tennessee 

New Hampshire 

Utah 

New Jersey 

Vermont 

New York 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

Wyoming 

Ohio 


Oregon 


Rhode Island 


South Carolina 


Texas 


Virginia 


Washington 


Wisconsin 



More information about EPA’s Beach program can be found at: http://www.epa.gov/beaches/ 

Pesticides Budget Structure 

Dicks Question 57: Please provide more detailed tables of program activity for each of 
the 3 program projects that show funding for 2009, 2010 and 2011 for the registration and re- 
registration programs as well as endangered species activities and all other major activity areas. 

Answer: (see table below - dollars in thousands) Note: endangered species resources are 
part of the Registration Review activity below: 
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Program Actiwitv 

09 Ena S 

t» f ns FTf 

2010 Ena S 

2010 Ena FTE 

2011 P8$ 

7011 f^Fre 

il EPM; Protect Human Health from Pesticide Risk 





Test Ggidelines 

$515 

3.4 

$587 

3.4 

S«)8 

3.4 

Small Other Infrastructure 

$74 

0.0 

$63 

0.0 

$74 

0,0 

Registratior^ 

$22,42$ 

130.9 

$22,913 

130.9 

$23,865 

130.9 

RED implementation 

$5,526 

33.2 

$5,634 

33.2 

$5,918 

33.2 

Re-registration 

$6,233 

37.2 

$6,232 

37,2 

$6,673 

37.2 

Registration Review 

$6,391 

33.3 

$7,074 

33.3 

$6,795 

33.3 

Stewardship/lmptemeritation 

$5,468 

32.8 

$5,689 

32.8 

$5,857 

32.8 

Rulemaking 

$1,382 

8.9 

$1,439 

8.9 

$1,484 

8.9 

Program Management 

$7,555 

43.7 

$8,025 

43.7 

$8,121 

43.7 

WCF 

$167 

0.0 

$179 

0.0 

$167 

0-0 

Regional Total 

$4,293 

30.7 

$4,813 

30.7 

$4,954 

30.7 


$60,028 

354.1 

$62,648 

354.1 

$64,516 

354.1 

J2 EPM: Protect the fnv/rorjmenf Pesticide Risk 






Small Other Infrastructure 

$120 

0.0 

$0 

0.0 

$122 

0.0 

Registration 

$10,890 

63.0 

$11,205 

63.0 

$11,364 

63.0 

RED Implementation 

$4,951 

29-3 

$4,853 

29.3 

$5,183 

29.3 

Re-registration 

$4,735 

29.2 

$4,537 

29.2 

$4,965 

29,2 

Registration Review 

$5,216 

15.6 

$5,553 

15.6 

$5,375 

15,6 

Stewardship/Impiementation 

$5,221 

30.9 

$5,222 

30.9 

$5,457 

30.9 

Rulemaking 

$665 

3.9 

$680 

3.9 

$697 

3,9 

Program Management 

$5,655 

31.7 

$5,679 

31.7 

$5,868 

31.7 

WCF 

$94 

0.0 

$217 

0,0 

$95 

0.0 

Regional Total 

$3,539 

25.8 

$4,047 


$3,7SS 



$41,086 

229.4 

$41,993 

229.4 

$42,881 

229.4 

J3 EPM: Realixe the Value of Pesticide Availability 







Registration 

$2,793 

16.7 

$3,138 

16.7 

$2,841 

16.7 

RED Implementation 

$651 

3.9 

S664 

3.9 

$666 

3.9 

Re-registration 

$808 

4.9 

$786 

4.9 

$826 

4.9 

Registration Review 

$607 

2,7 

$935 

2.7 

$615 

2.7 

Stewardship/Impiementation 

$1,848 

11.3 

$1,820 

11.3 

$2,237 

11.8 

Rulemaking 

$162 

1.0 

$161 

1.0 

$165 

1.0 

Program Management 

$1,091 

6.5 

$1,209 

6.5 

$1,212 

6.5 

WCF 

$22 

0.0 

$22 

0,0 

$22 

0,0 

Regional Total 

$4,902 

28.4 

$4,235 


$5,472 

31.4 


$12,884 

7S.4 

$12,970 

75.4 

$14,056 

78.9 

Environmental Program & Management 







Subtotal 

$113,998 

658.9 

$117,611 

658.9 

$172,4$$ 

662.4 

It S&T: Protect Human Health from Pesticide Risk 







Registration 

$901 

5-0 

$1,061 

S.O 

$1,078 

5.0 

RED Implementation 

S7U 

3.0 

$799 

3.0 

5811 

3.0 

Re-registration 

$494 

3-0 

$580 

3.0 

$587 

3.0 

Registration Review 

$601 

4.1 

$717 

4,1 

$729 

4.x 

Program Management 

$507 

3.0 

$593 

3.0 

S601 

3.0 


$3,215 

18.1 

$3,750 

18.1 

$3,806 

18.1 

J2 S&T; Protect the Environment from Pesticide Risk 







Registration 

$587 

3.0 

$668 

3.0 

$680 

3.0 

RED Implementation 

$318 

2.0 

$362 

2.0 

$365 

2.0 

Re-registration 

$318 

2.0 

$362 

2.0 

$365 

2.0 

Registration Review 

$556 

3.3 

$627 

3.3 

$639 

3.3 

Program Management 

$232 

1.3 

$260 

1.3 

$263 

1.3 


$2,011 

11.6 

$7,279 

11.6 

$2,312 

11.6 


J3 S& T; Realize the Value of Pesticide Availobility 
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Registration 

S162 

1.0 

$200 

l.O 

S204 

1,0 

RED Implementation 

$57 

0.3 

567 

0,3 

S67 

0.3 

Re-registration 

S5g 

0.3 

$68 

0.3 

569 

0.3 

Registration Review 

$136 

0.8 

$163 

0.8 

$166 

0.8 

Program Management 

$32 

0.2 

539 

0,2 

$40 

0.2 


^445 

2.6 

$537 

2.6 

5546 

2.6 

Science & Technology Subtotal 

$S.67l 

32.3 

55,55£ 

32.3 

$6,664 

32.3 

J1 fees: Protect Human Health from Pesticide Risk 







Registration 

SO 

5.S 

$0 

5.5 

SO 

5.5 

RED Implementation 

so 

31.1 

SO 

31.1 

SO 

31.1 

Re-registration 

$0 

18.1 

50 

18.1 

SO 

18.1 

Registration Review 

so 

38.7 

SO 

387 

so 

38,7 

Program Management 

so 

2.3 

$0 

2.3 

SO 

2,3 


$0 

95.7 

50 

95.7 

so 

95,7 

J2 Fees: Protect the Environment from Pesticide Risk 







Registration 

so 

55 

so 

5.5 

so 

5.5 

RED Implementation 

so 

34.9 

$0 

14.9 

so 

14,9 

Re-registration 

$0 

10.1 

50 

10.1 

$0 

10.1 

Registration Review 

so 

27.7 

so 

27,7 

so 

27.7 

Program MansRement 

so 

2.2 

$0 

2.2 

so 

2.2 


$0 

60.4 

so 

60.4 

$0 

60.4 

i3 Fees: Realize the Value of Pesticide Availability 







Registration 

so 

1.1 

so 

1,1 

so 

1.1 

RED Implementation 

so 

2.4 

$0 

2.4 

so 

2.4 

Re-registration 

so 

1.6 

so 

1.6 

so 

1.6 

RBRislration Review 

so 

6.6 

so 

6.6 

so 

6.6 


so 

U.7 

$0 

11.7 

$0 

11.7 

Pesticides Fees Subtotal 

$0 

i67.8 

So 

167.8 

so 

167.8 

Pesticides Total Resources StlS.6€9 

as9.o 

$124,177 

859.0 

$128,117 

862.S 


Environmenlal Justice 

Dicks Question 58: Over the last year EPA has been very vocal in renewing its 
commitment to Environmental Justice issues. Your budget proposes to provide only pay and 
cost of living increases for the Environmental Justice office. Please explain how EPA will 
increase environmental justice efforts with an essentially flat environmental justice budget. 

Answer: The Agency’s goal is to expand the conversation on environmentalism and put 
EPA to work on environmental justice. Communities disproportionately affected by pollution 
need to know that their voices will be heard and that government will assure that the facilities in 
their communities ate complying with the law. 

Environmental justice (EJ) is not the function of a single office at EPA - it is a set of 
principles that should be the underpinning of all EPA’s actions and decision making. The 
Agency is committed to ensuring that environmental justice informs our permitting, standard 
setting, and enforcement activities. The Agency will continue to accomplish its EJ priorities by 
providing outreach, integrating EJ into environmental decision-making, and protecting 
vulnerable subpopulations among other methods. 
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Dicks Question 59: What is your request for the Environmental Justice Small Grants 
program and how does that compare to FY 2009 and 2010? 

Answer: The Environmental Justice Small Grants (EJSG) program awarded $0.8 million 
in FY 2009. In both FY 2010 and FY 201 1, the Office of Environmental Justice requested $1.0 
million each fiscal year in support of the EJSG program. 

RCRA 

Dicks Question 60: Please provide a more detailed breakout of the -$4.28M reduction to 
various RCRA voluntary programs as indicated in the Congressional Justification. 

Answer: This programmatic reduction from the RCRA: Waste Management program 
will be determined as part of the Agency’s FY 2011 Enacted Operating planning process. 
Approximately 60% of the $4.28 million reduction is associated with compensation and benefits 
($2.7 million) related to a 19.6 FTE reduction from headquarters. The remaining programmatic 
reduction has not been precisely determined; however, specific voluntary programs which may 
be affected include Waste Wise, Green Highways and Pay-as-you-throw. In FY 2011, each of 
these voluntary programs will continue to receive their primary support from the RCRA: Waste 
Minimization and Recycling program project. 

Dicks Question 61: How w'ill the reduction in Corrective Action FTEs affect the 
oversight and technical assistance provided to states? 

Answer: The reduction of 2 FTEs to the HQ Corrective Action Program reflects a 
decreased focus in Headquarters on this national program. The program is now largely 
implemented by states, with regional oversight. Specifically this reduction will eliminate two 
currently vacant positions at headquarters that EPA has determined are not vital to the operations 
or effectiveness of the RCRAinfo system. EPA does not anticipate the reduction will impact 
oversight or technical assistance services currently provided to regional staff or state programs, 
nor will the reduction reduce ongoing quality assurance and quality control of data submitted to 
EPA. 


Pollution Prevention Program 

Dicks Question 62: How is it that EPA’s budget touts green travel and footprint 
reductions while at the same time reducing the support of the environmentally preferable 
purchasing program to OARM procurement by $1 .3 million and -9.4 FTE? 

Answer: The Environmentally Preferable Purchasing (EPP) program is providing some 
technical support to the Office of Administration and Resources Management in FY2010 to 
further the Agency's work on increasing green travel and conferencing. We anticipate this 
support will build capacity in the Office of Administration and Resource Management (OARM) 
to handle this work independently in FY 2011. The EPP program has developed a number of 
green purchasing tools and resources that OARM can rely on as it implements this Agency 
priority. 
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INSPECTOR GENERAL 


Dicks Question 63: How does the size of the EPA Inspector General relative to the EPA 
budget compare to the size of the Offices of Inspectors General at Department of Interior, 
Department of Agriculture, NASA and their respective budgets? 

Answer: 


FY 2010 OIG 
Enacted Budget* 

(Dollars in Millions) 

EPA $54.8 ** 
USDA $89.0 
Interior $48.6 
NASA $34,4** 


•All e.vclusive of ARRA funds. 

••Includes funds for the production of the CFO Act required Financial Statement Audit. 

Sources Agenc)i/Department official Website Budget presentation 

Dicks Question 64: For the record, please provide your list of Key Management 
Challenges EPA faces and a summary of each. 

Answer: The Office of Inspector General is in the process of updating EPA’s Key 
Management Challenges for FY 2010 and we anticipate completing this task in May. The 
following are FY 2009 Key Management Challenges (summaries). 

Management of Stimulus Funds: The American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 
2009 (ARRA) will provide EPA with $7.2 billion through FY 2011, The Agency will face 
significant challenges in meeting ARRA requirements while carrying out its ongoing programs. 
Monitoring recipients’ activities while commencing expenditures and activities as quickly as 
possible will present further challenges. The ARRA grants EPA awards require additional 
monitoring and oversight. EPA will need to rely heavily on State agencies, as the primary 
funding recipients, to properly monitor sub-recipients’ use of funds. Superfund work will 
generally be awarded with contracts, and with the emphasis on starting work 

EPA’s Organization and Infrastructure: EPA has about 140 offices and laboratories. 
Due to diminishing resources, the autonomous nature of regional and local offices and the 
growing pressure to expand its role globally, EPA will be challenged to assess the efficiency and 
effectiveness of its current structure. 


FY 2010 OIG 
Authorized FTE 

362 

600 

287 

192 
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Performance Measurement; EPA must focus on the logic and design of its measures for 
success and efficiency, along with data standards and consistent definitions, to ensure that 
adequate information is obtained and used to evaluate and manage EPA programs, operations, 
processes, and results. 

Threat and Risk Assessments: EPA does not comprehensively assess threats to human 
health and the environment across the environmental media for which EPA is responsible (air, 
water, etc.) to ensure actions are planned, coordinated, and budgeted most efficiently and 
effectively. This fragmentary approach continues because environmental laws often focus on 
single media or threats. 

Wafer and Wastewater Infrastructure; Drinking water and wastewater treatment 
systems are reaching the end of their life cycle, and huge investments will be needed to replace, 
repair, and construct facilities. 

Meeting Homeland Security Requirements: EPA needs to implement a strategy to 
effectively coordinate and address threats, including developing a scenario to identify resource 
needs, internal and external coordination points, and responsible and accountable entities. 

Oversight of Delegations to States: Many States and tribes are responsible for 
implementing EPA’s programs, enforcing laws and regulations, and reporting on program 
performance, with EPA retaining oversight responsibility. Inconsistent capacity and 
interpretation among State and tribal entities limit accountability and compliance. 

Chesapeake Bay Program: After more than 20 years of effort by federal. State, and 
local governments. Bay waters remain degraded; required nutrient and sediment reductions will 
not be met by the 2010 target. EPA needs to institute management controls ensuring that actions 
to manage land development, agricultural runoff, nutrient reduction technology, and air 
emissions are implemented, and that consistent sources of funding are identified by EPA 
partners. 

Voluntary Programs: EPA must ensure that voluntary approaches and innovative or 
alternative practices are managed using standards, consistent processes, and verifiable data. This 
is needed to ensure that programs are efficiently and effectively providing intended and claimed 
environmental benefits. 

Safe Reuse of Contaminated Sites: In the last decade, EPA has placed increasing 
emphasis on reusing contaminated or once-contaminated properties. However, EPA’s managing 
of long-term oversight and monitoring for the safe use of these sites increasingly lagged as EPA 
continues to heavily promote reusing these sites without the investment needed to ensure safety. 

Dicks Question 65: Provide operating plan levels vs. actual carryover balances for the 
past 3 years for the Superfund IG transfer and for the Inspector General appropriation. 
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Answer: 


Inspector General Appropriation 


Operating Plan 


Carryover to Next FY 


FY 2007 
FY 2008 
FY 2009 


$37,122,000 

$41,049,000 

$44,741,000 


$3,691,284 

$4,710,462 

$9,212,200 


Superfund Transfer 


Operating Plan 


Carryover to Next FY 


FY 2007 
FY 2008 
FY 2009 


$13,337,000 

$11,486,000 

$9,975,000 


$1,237,383 

$1,035,880 

$1,074,747 


Dicks Question 66; Provide a table of the onboard FTE at the end of each year vs, 
projected for the past 5 years for which data is available. 

Answer: 

Projected FTE On Board FTE at HOY 


FY 2005 

368 

350 

FY 2006 

362 

326 

FY 2007 

362 

290 

FY 2008 

362 

304 

FY 2009 

362 

316 


SUPERFUND 


Superfund Criminal Aclivity 

Dicks Question 67: Last year, EPA and the Department of Justice brought criminal 
charges against at least three individuals in a conspiracy at the Federal Creosote Superfund site 
and the Diamond Alkali site in New Jersey. On October 28, 2009 a New Jersey contractor pled 
guilty to defrauding the government. He admitted to kickbacks to former employees in exchange 
for the award of a subcontract, and inflating prices on the subcontract so as to finance the 
kickbacks. This is unacceptable, and just the latest in a string of events that have led to 3 
companies and 8 individuals pleading guilty. The Superfund program manages clean up 
contracts worth billions of dollars, in light of the recent findings, what measures are you taking 
to ensure that this type of fraud is stopped dead in its tracks? 
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Answer: EPA does not condone fraud of any kind and has in place proactive measures to 
avoid or mitigate fraud. Deterrent procedures include fraud awareness training, thorough cost 
and pricing reviews, and close monitoring and scrutiny of contractor invoices for any unusual, 
out of the ordinary or excessive charges. We recognize that fraud, in any environment, cannot be 
completely prevented. : Although fraud can never be entirely prevented, we are taking the steps 
outlined below to reduce fraud. In the same vein, the President recognizes that strengthened 
acquisition practices and workforce guard against inefficiency, waste, and fraud. To that end, 
EPA is requesting $3M to improve the agency’s acquisition workforce and its practices. 

• Provide training to Agency personnel responsible for reviewing contractor or 
subcontractor bid and proposal data, vouchers, invoices, and other payment requests. 
This training focuses on how to incorporate fraud detection techniques into their daily 
work. 

• Promote ethics in the procurement community through outreach and training. 

• Pursue and publicize all means of providing individuals with appropriate contacts to 
report possible misconduct or suspicious actions (e.g., OIG Hotline), 

• Exercise greater oversight, involvement, and diligence in managing and monitoring 
work involving the Agency and Army Corps of Engineers staff to reduce the risk of 
fraudulent claims. 

• Carefully scrutinize subcontractor consent requests to ensure the appropriateness of 
contract type, subcontractor qualification and capability, and that competition was 
obtained whenever feasible. 

• Immediately address and take action on tips, reports, or any emerging issues that 
suggest potential fraud to prevent future problems and loss of Agency resources. 

• Continue our strong commitment to protecting U.S. taxpayers from procurement 
fraud though close collaboration with other federal Agencies such as the U.S. 
Securities and Exchange Commission, Internal Revenue Service, and the Department 
of Justice's National Procurement Fraud Task Force in promoting the early detection, 
prosecution and prevention of procurement fraud associated with contracting activity. 

Dicks Question 68: What have you done to tighten controls on both contracts and grants 
to prevent this from occurring elsewhere? 

Answer: EPA does not condone fraud of any kind and has in place proactive measures to 
avoid or mitigate fraud. Deterrent procedures include fraud awareness training, thorough cost 
and pricing reviews, and close monitoring and scrutiny of contractor/grantee invoices for any 
unusual, out of the ordinary or excessive charges. We recognize that fraud, in any environment, 
cannot be completely prevented. Therefore, there are several steps the Agency takes to provide 
greater assurance that fraud will be deterred and detected. We take the following actions: 
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• We have requested $3M in funding in 201 1 to improve EPA’s acquisition workforce, 
both in number and in training. That focus should not only reduce fraudulent 
contractor practices by increased oversight, but also provide general procurement 
efficiencies. 

• Provide training to Agency personnel responsible for reviewing contractor or 
subcontractor bid and proposal data or grant applications, vouchers, invoices, and 
other payment requests that show how to incorporate fraud detection techniques into 
their daily work. In addition, update and enforce guidance for oversight officials to 
incorporate such fraud awareness techniques. 

• Promote ethics in the procurement and grants community through outreach and 
training. 

• Pursue and publicize all means of providing individuals with appropriate contacts to 
report possible misconduct or suspicious actions (e.g., OIG Hotline). 

• Exercise greater oversight, involvement, and diligence in managing and monitoring 
work involving the Agency and Army Corps of Engineers staff to reduce the risk of 
fraudulent claims. 

• Carefully scrutinize subcontractor consent requests to ensure the appropriateness of 
contract type, subcontractor qualification and capability, and that competition was 
obtained whenever feasible. 

• Immediately address and take action on tips, reports, or any emerging issues that 
suggest potential fraud to prevent future problems and loss of Agency resources, 
including referring potential cases to the Suspension and Debarment Program for 
consideration. 

• Continue our strong commitment to protecting U.S. taxpayers from 
procurement/grant fraud though close collaboration with other federal Agencies such 
as the U.S. Securities and Exchange Commission, Internal Revenue Service, the 
Interagency Suspension and Debrument Committee, and the Department of Justice’s 
National Procurement Fraud Task Force in promoting the early defection, prosecution 
and prevention of procurement/grant fraud associated with contracting or grant- 
making activity. 

Superfund Final Assessment Decisions 

Dicks Question 69; Why are Superfund FADs declining annually? The budget 
indicates, but doesn't clearly articulate, that this may be the result of fewer new sites being added 
to the queue for review, yet there is a backlog of 3,800 sites that require FADs so why is there a 
decline? 
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Answer: While there is still a backlog of 3,800 sites that require FADs, in balancing the 
needs of all preliminary waste site activities as well as other site work in the pipeline, a declining 
share of the budget has been allocated to these activities, resulting in a slight decline in the FADs 
output. As part of its Integrated Cleanup Initiative (ICI), EPA is continuing to look for process 
and program efficiencies to address preliminary site activities. 

Superfund Tax 

Dicks Question 70: The 201 1 budget assumes the reinstatement of the Superfimd tax 
beginning January 1 , 201 1. When will legislation be sent to Congress for consideration? 

Answer: EPA plans to submit proposed Superfund tax legislation to Congress shortly. In 
addition, EPA notes that four bills have been introduced in the 111"’ Congress to reinstate the 
Superfund taxes, two which have been referred to the House Committee on Ways and Means and 
two which has been referred to the Senate Committee on Finance. On January 15, 2009, 
Representative Blumenauer (D-OR) introduced H.R. 564, the “Superfund Reinvestment Acf’ 
with 28 co-sponsors. On February 3, 2009, Representative Pallone (D-NJ) introduced H.R. 832, 
the “Superfund Polluter Pays Act” with 17 co-sponsors. On March 16, 2010, Senator Nelson 
introduced S. 3125, the “Superfimd Polluter Pays Act”. On March 25, 2010, Senator Lautenberg 
introduced S. 3164, the “Polluter Pays Act” with 5 co-sponsors. 

The Administration is willing to work with Congress on legislation to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1 986 to extend the financing of Superfund. Since the expiration of Superfimd 
taxes, Superfimd program funding (the “Superfund appropriation”) has been largely financed 
from General Revenue transfers to the Superfimd Trust Fund, thus burdening the individual 
taxpayer with the costs of cleaning up hazardous waste sites. In order to provide a stable, 
dedicated source of revenue for the Superfimd Trust Fund and to restore the historic nexus that 
parties who benefit from the manufacture or sale of substances that commonly contaminate 
hazardous waste sites should bear the cost of cleanup when viable potentially responsible parties 
cannot be identified, the Administration supports reinstating Superfimd taxes. 

Dicks Question 71: The 2011 budget assumes $1.2 billion in receipts from oil and 
chemical companies and environmental income. Please provide for the record estimates of the 
anticipated receipts from each of the 3 tax bases. 

Answer: The Administration is proposing to reinstate the taxes as they were last in effect 
on crude oil, imported petroleum products, hazardous chemicals and imported substances that 
use hazardous chemicals as a feedstock, and on corporate modified alternative minimum taxable 
income. 

The Superfimd taxes were imposed on crude oil and imported petroleum products (9.7 
cents per barrel), chemicals used in the production of hazardous substances listed in Title 26 
section 4661 (22 cents to $4.87 per ton), imported substances that use hazardous chemicals as a 
feedstock (in an amount equivalent to the tax that would have been imposed on domestic 
production), and corporate modified alternative minimum taxable income in excess of $2 million 
a year (0.12 percent). 
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In 2011, the taxes on crude oil and imported petroleum products will generate 
approximately $269 million, the taxes on hazardous chemicals and imported substances that use 
hazardous chemicals as a feedstock will generate approximately $317 million and the corporate 
modified alternative minimum taxable income will generate approximately $763 million. 

Inlegraled Cleanup Initiative 

Dicks Question 72: EPA is launching a new Integrated Cleanup Initiative at Superfund 
sites. How does this differ from the Agency’s previously established One Cleanup Initiative? 

Answer: Similar to the One Cleanup Program, the Integrated Cleanup Initiative (ICI) 
seeks to improve the coordination, pace, and effectiveness of EPA’s cleanup programs. 
However, the ICI goes beyond the prior effort in that it will do so in a more integrated, 
transparent and accountable fashion. The goal of the ICI is to indentify and implement 
opportunities to integrate and leverage EPA’s land cleanup authorities to accelerate cleanup, 
address a greater number of contaminated sites, and put these sites back into productive use 
while protecting human health and the environment. 

Some of the initiatives that EPA is pursuing to advance ICI include: 

(1) EPA is evaluating the integration of the Superfund Removal and Brownfields 
programs to achieve more cleanup and reuse of contaminated properties; 

(2) EPA is evaluating whether the waste cleanup enforcement programs can be 
implemented in a more integrated fashion; and 

(3) EPA is undertaking an effort to increase program efficiencies by examining EPA 
contracting processes and administrative practices, including a review of 
administrative cleanup processes and an analysis of the various program boards 
and panels to ensure that they are being utilized effectively and are not serving as 
a barrier to cleanup progress. 

Dicks Question 73: It appears that the Initiative shifts the program’s attention to 
individual projects within a site rather than cleaning the site up as a whole. The Subcommittee 
can’t help but wonder if this is a step backwards for EPA. Rather than placing a greater 
emphasis on completing construction of the remedy and working the remedy to a point where the 
site is clean and ready for reuse, EPA is tracking earlier process achievements. Please provide a 
better explanation of how this will accelerate Superfund site cleanup. Please explain how this 
focus will lead to more sites being made ready for reuse and deleted from the National Priorities 
List? 


Answer: EPA developed the new Program measure “Number of Remedial Action (RA) 
Project Completions at Superfund National Priorities List (NPL) Sites” to better reflect the large 
amount of work being done at Superfund sites and to better demonstrate on-going progress at 
Superfund sites. This new measure complements the existing Construction Completion measure 
by reflecting the essential building blocks that help achieve several key milestones, including 
construction completion, site reuse, and deletion from the NPL. 
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Superfund construction projects are typically multi-year endeavors, and several 
construction projects may be necessary at a given site. The new measure will allow EPA to 
report on a number of construction activities that are often not evaluated with the Construction 
Completion measure. Construction Completion is a site-wide measure which is achieved when 
all projects at a site have reached completion. As such, it does not account for the varying size 
and complexity of Superfund sites. 

EPA believes that the new RA Project Completion measure will provide valuable and 
more transparent information to communities by demonstrating incremental progress in reducing 
risk to human health and the environment at sites. For example, the new measure will allow 
EPA to more clearly articulate when all contaminated soil has been excavated at a site indicating 
a parcel may be available for certain reuse, even though the contaminated ground water or 
sediments may require substantially more time to fiilly address. 

The new RA Project Completion measure is just one component of the Integrated 
Cleanup Initiative (ICI) that will ultimately improve the accountability, transparency, and 
effectiveness of EPA’s cleanup programs. EPA has initiated a multiyear effort to better use 
assessment and cleanup authorities to address a greater number of sites, accelerate cleanups, and 
put those sites back into productive use while protecting human health and the environment. By 
bringing to bear the relevant tools available in each of the cleanup programs, EPA will better 
leverage the resources available to address needs at individual sites. Further, the effort will 
examine all aspects of the cleanup programs, identifying key process improvements, enhanced 
efficiencies, and associated performance measures to clearly gauge and demonstrate progress 
from site assessment through site-wide construction completion. 

Superfund Special Accounts 

Dicks Question 74; EPA is proposing to reinstate the Superfund tax so that polluters pay 
for cleanups rather than the general taxpayer. We have long supported that philosophy, but note 
that whether funded from the General Fund of the Treasury or the Superftmd Trust Fund, the 
funding level for Superfund will be subject to the annual appropriations process. 

EPA has already demonstrated success in having polluters pay through the enforcement 
program. And when they do special accounts are created to deposit the money for site cleanup. 
There are currently 948 special accounts holding $1.3 billion. That is just about equal to your 
201 1 request. It’s laudable that EPA is tracking down responsible parties to ensure that wherever 
possible polluters pay to cleanup the contamination they caused. But EPA needs to follow 
through and ensure real results. Why are these funds just sitting at Treasury and not being used 
to clean up sites? 

Answer: Special accounts are being used to pay for response work at specific sites for 
which the account was created. These funds are designated for ongoing and planned site-specific 
response actions per the settlement agreement with the potentially responsible party (PRP). 
Through the end of FY 2009, EPA has collected approximately $2.6 billion from potentially 
responsible parties and earned $372.3 million in interest. EPA has expended $1.43 billion and 
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$1 84.3 million has been obligated and not yet disbursed on site-specific response actions, such as 
investigations, designs, construction, removal actions, and long-term response actions. In FY 
2009 alone expended $181.9 million for response work at sites. 

At the end of FY 2009, EPA developed multi-year plans for using more than 95% of the 
$1.3 billion available in special accounts to conduct response actions at sites. Over the past three 
years, EPA has made a concerted effort to increase the use of special account resources which is 
closely monitored through the Comprehensive Environmental Response, Compensation, and 
Liability Information System (CERCLIS) database. In 2007 and 2008, EPA spent considerable 
efforts to enable special account planning in this system. At least twice a year, EPA reviews the 
accounts to ensure available funds are planned for use and not sitting idle. 

When the Agency believes response actions for the site are complete and there is no 
anticipated future need for funds at the site, the special account funds may be used to reimburse 
the Agency for previous site expenditures or transferred to the Superfund Trust Fund. EPA is 
working hard to ensure that available special account funds do not sit idle and intends to use 
these funds for specific response actions at sites as expeditiously as possible. 

Dicks Question 75: What cleanup accomplishments are linked to the funding already 
spent from special accounts? 

Answer: The cleanup accomplishments from special account resources are the same as 
the Superfund program cleanup accomplishments. Special account resources facilitate response 
actions, including activities such as remedial investigations, feasibility studies, removal actions, 
remedial actions, and post construction activities. In addition, it is rare that special accounts 
have enough funds for all response actions requested at a site. As a result, both special account 
and congressionally appropriated resources are used to perform the response work required at 
most sites. 

Dicks Question 76: What are EPA’s future plans for increasing site cleanup and thus 
increase expenditures from Special Accounts? 

Answer: EPA will continue to leverage special account resources to achieve cleanup at 
sites. Both special account and congressionally appropriated resources are required to clean up 
most sites, as the majority of special accounts do not have enough funds to address all response 
actions required for a site. 

The Special Accounts Senior Management Committee, which is comprised of EPA senior 
career officials in Headquarters and Regional offices, has the responsibility for managing special 
accounts. This committee, which was established over a year ago to increase effective use of 
special accounts, will continue to oversee the implementation of management improvements for 
special accounts, including the planned and actual use of special account resources to maximize 
site cleanups. 

The Office of Superfund Remediation and Technology Innovation (OSRTI) and Office of 
Site Remediation Enforcement (OSRE) will also continue to review plans for the use of special 
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accounts with each Region during annual work planning and mid-year rsoiews, using planning, 
monitoring, and reporting tools in the Comprehensive Enviroiunentai Response, Compensation 
and Liability Informtition System (CERCLIS) and EPA’s financial management system, to 
ensure the appropriate and efficient use of resources to facilitate cleanup at sites. As of the end 
of FY 2009, EPA has developed multi-year plans for using more than 95% of the $1.3 billion 
available in special accounts to conduct response actions at sites. EPA is working hard to ensure 
that available special account funds do not sit idle and intends to use these funds for specific 
response actions at sites as expeditiously as possible. 

Clean Up of DOD Hazardous Waste Sites 

IMde Questioa 77: Last year we inquired about the status of EPA’s negotiations with 
DOD OB 1 1 outstanding Federal Facility agreements. Your response indicated that 2 agreements 
had teen .signed in Ma.rch 2009, and that negotiations were ongoing for the remaining 9 sites. 
Please provide an update regarding the negotiations at each of those 9 sites. 

Answer: [n the past year, EPA has successfully concluded 5 of the 9 reraaimng DOD 
Federal Facility Agreements (FFAs), as required under the Comprehensive Environmental 
Re.sponse, Compensation, and Liability Act Section 120. The Agency has also completed a final 
agreement with the .Army Corps of Engineers and the Department of Energy (DOE) at a 10'*' 
cleanup site w'ith an overdue agreement. 

Accordingly, FFAs are now approved at these 6 locations: Hanscom (MA) Air Force 
Base; McGuire ^J) Air Force Base; Middlesex (NJ) Sampling Plant with the Army Corps of 
Engineers and DOE; Ft. Meade (MD), Brandywine (MD) Salvage Yard with the Air Force; and 
Langley (VA) Air Force Base. 

Overdue FFAs remain at the 4 DOD locations listed below. EPA is in active negotiations 
with DOD on the FFAs at these remaining sites. 


DOD Federal Facility Superfund Sites without FFAs 
3-S-2010 




NPi I 

Andrews Air Force Base, MD 

Air Force 

JU"' 

f vndal! Air Force Base, FL 

Air Force 

1999 

Air Force Plant #44, AZ 

Air Force 

1986 

Redstone Arsenal, AL 

Army 

1994 


1.FAK1NC, UNDERGROUND STORAGE TANKS 


Dicks Question 78: The Energy Policy Act of 2005 mandated that EPA and States 
inspect all underground storage tanks once every 3 years. The deadline to complete the first 
cycle is August 8, 20 1 0. What is EPA doing to assist States meet this requirement? 
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• Arc there states in danger of not meeting this requirement? 

• Some States already operated on a scheduie of inspecting all tanks every 3 years. Are 
there any States that have met the deadline? 

• Please provide a list showing the status of all 50 States and EPA’s progress on Tribal 
lands to meet this requirement. 

Answer: States and EPA have made tremendous progress toward meeting the August 8, 
2010 deadline. EPA, in conjunction with slates, developed inspection grant guidelines designed 
to ensure compliance with the Energy Policy Act of 2005, while providing states flexibility in 
how they meet the requirements. The increased grant funding in recent years has significantly 
increased the states' inspection frequencies. In addition, EPA has worked closely with the states 
to provide the support necessary to meet the requirements. EPA assistance has included such 
efforts as: EPA staff inspections, EPA contract inspections, special funding for 
inspection/enforcement assistance [e.g., through the Senior Environmental Enrol lee (SEE) 
program], educational meetings and networking opportunities, and preparation of a guide to 
developing third party inspection programs. 

While most states fully expect to meet the three year inspection requirements, some of 
states expect to come down to the wire, and at least one state does not expect to meet the first 
three year cycle. EPA is working closely with these states to meet the requirements. The one 
state that does not expect to meet the requirement overcame a major obstacle in the last year, and 
expects to be able to adopt a three year inspection program going forward. Several states inspect 
more regularly than once every three years, and have already met the deadline. States with 
inspection frequencies greater than once every two years include CA, CO, FL, HI, ME, ND, NM, 
NV, OK, SC, UT, Wl, and WY. 

EPA is on track to meet the inspection requirement in Indian Country. For states, EPA 
bases its understanding of the states' inspection progress on frequent interactions with the states, 
and inspection data from FY 2008 and FY 2009. Based on this information, EPA estimates the 
following: 


State/Territorv Inspection Status 

Already Met, Or Fully Expect To Meet 8/8/10 Deadline 

45 

Optimistic, But May Be Very Close To Meeting 8/8/10 Deadline 

10 

Not Expected to Meet 8/8/10 Deadline 

1 


Dicks Question 79: Please provide the balance in the Trust Fund as of October 1, 2010 
with 2009 actuals and estimates for 2010 tax receipts, interest earned, and expenditures. 

Answer: As of October 1, 2009, the LUST Trust Fund had an available balance of 
slightly more than $3 billion. As indicated in the Appendix volume of the FY 201 1 President’s 
Budget, in FY 2009 the LUST Trust Fund received $169 million in taxes, $107 million in 
interest earned, and expended approximately $99 million. In FY 2010, the Administration 
estimates the LUST Trust Fund will receive $182 million in taxes, $112 million in interest 
earned, and expend approximately $174 million. 
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OIL SPILL 


Dicks Question 80: Your budget reduces funding in 201 1 for the Oil Spill program based 
upon the completion of new SPCC requirements in 2010. What are those requirements? 

Answer; EPA finalized amendments to the Spill Prevention, Control and 
Countermeasures (SPCC) rule on November 13, 2009; these amendments became effective on 
January 14, 2010. The amendments in this final rule provided clarifications and exemptions, in 
addition, to new requirements, including: 

• Exemptions for hot mixed asphalt (HMA) and HMA containers, pesticide application 
equipment and related mix containers, and heating oil containers at single-family 
residences, including those located at farms; 

• Amendment of the definition of “facility” to clarify the existing flexibility associated 
with describing a facility's boundaries and amended facility diagram requirements to 
provide additional flexibility; 

• Establishment of new definition of “loading/unloading rack” to clarify the oil transfer 
equipment subject to the provisions for facility tank car and tank truck 
loading/unloading racks, as well as amended provisions for this equipment; 

• Amendment of general secondary containment requirements to provide more clarity; 

• Exemption of non-transportation-related tank trucks from the sized secondary 
containment requirements; 

• Amendment of security requirements; 

• Amendment of integrity testing requirements to allow greater flexibility in the use of 
industry standards; 

• Amendment of integrity testing requirements for containers that store animal fats and 
vegetable oils (AFVOs) and meet certain criteria; 

• Amendment of definition of “production facility”; 

• Clarification that drilling and workover activities are not subject to the provisions at 
§112.9; 

• Exemption for certain intra-facility gathering lines at oil production facilities from the 
SPCC requirements; 

• Establishment of more prescriptive requirements for a flowline/intra-facility gathering 
line maintenance program for all production facilities and an alternative compliance 
option for flowlines and intra-facility gathering lines for contingency planning in lieu 
of all secondary containment; 

• Allowance of an alternative compliance option for flow-through process vessels at oil 
production facilities to comply with only the general secondary containment 
requirements and additional oil spill prevention measures in lieu of the sized 
secondary containment requirements; 

• Establishment of definition of “produced water container” and alternative compliance 
measures for these containers which require general secondary containment, a process 
or procedure certified by a professional engineer (PE) designed to remove free-phase 
oil on the surface of the produced water in these containers and compliance with 
additional oil spill prevention measures in lieu of sized secondary containment 
requirements; 
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• Clarification of the definition of “permanently closed” as it applies to an oil 
production facility; 

• Exemption for underground oil storage tanks that supply emergency diesel generators 
at nuclear power generation facilities; 

• Designation of a subset of “Tier I” qualified facilities with a set of streamlined SPCC 
rule requirements for which the owner or operator has the option to complete a self- 
certified SPCC Plan template in lieu of a full SPCC Plan; 

• Removal of exclusions for Oil Production Facilities and Farms from 
Loading/Unloading Rack Requirements; 

• Removal of Alternative Qualified Facility Eligibility Criteria for an Oil Production 
Facility; and 

• Removal of an exemption for certain produced water containers. 

Facilities must currently comply with these requirements by November 10, 2010; 
however, the agency is considering extending this date to allow facilities more time to 
understand and address the rule changes and to make use of guidance and compliance assistance 
tools. 


Dicks Question 81: What is the current status of the SPCC rule? 

Answer: Final revisions to the Spill Prevention, Control, and Countermeasure (SPCC) 
rule were promulgated on November 13, 2009. The rule became effective January 14, 2010. 
Facilities must come into compliance with the amended SPCC requirements by November 10, 
2010; however, the Agency is considering extending this date to allow facilities more time to 
understand and address recent rule changes and to make use of guidance and compliance 
assistance tools including a template for Tier 1 qualified facilities to assist owners or operators in 
developing a self-certified SPCC plan that was issued on March 18, 2010. 


STATE AND TRIBAL ASSISTANCE GRANTS 


Stale Revolving Funds (SRFs) Additional Subsidies 

Dicks Question 82: Language in the Recovery Act and the FY 2010 Interior bill required 
that a certain percentage of the Clean Water and Drinking Water State Revolving Funds be used 
by the States to provide grants, forgiveness of the principle, or negative interest loans. These 
financing tools have been very helpful, bringing infrastructure improvements to communities 
that otherwise could not afford a standard SRF loan, which requires both repayment of principle 
and interest. As an indication of how important this authority is, 68% of the Clean Water SRF 
and 61% of the Drinking Water SRF Recovery Act funds went out as principle forgiveness, even 
though the Act only required 50%. The FY 2011 request continues this authority, although it 
proposes to change the amount from a “floor” to a “ceiling”. Please tell the Committee how the 
states are utilizing these authorities. How many communities have been helped? 
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Answer: For the CWSRF, there were over 1,500 communities that have received 
subsidies through CWSRF ARRA loans. For the DWSRF, there were over 1,150 communities 
that have received subsidies through DWSRF ARRA loans. 

Question: Why is EPA proposing to change the authority from a “floor” to a “ceiling”? 

Answer: Section 1452(d) of the Safe Drinking Water Act, as amended, created the 
"Disadvantaged Communities" option for States under their DWSRF programs. This provision 
allowed states, at their discretion, to provide additional subsidization, in an amount up to 30 
percent of the capitalization grant, to communities the State determines to be disadvantaged. 
EPA believes that this model, in which the authority to provide disadvantaged communities with 
additional subsidies is framed as a ’’ceiling," is most consistent with the fundamental State 
Revolving Fund purpose of both the Clean Water and Drinking Water State Revolving Funds of 
creating a "fund corpus" in each State that will be available in perpetuity for the purposes for 
which it is authorized. Framing additional subsidization as a "floor" could result in little or no 
additional funds being directed to the corpus and disrupting the "revolving fund" objective. 

State Revolving Funds — Green Infrastructure 

Dicks Question 83: The FY 201 1 budget request also continues language, again initiated 
by this Subcommittee that makes portions of the SRF available for green infrastructure, water 
and energy efficiency improvements and other environmentally innovative activities. The 20 1 0 
Interior bill mandated that not less than 20 percent of the funds be used for these types of 
projects. What types of projects have been funded through this authority? 

Answer: Of the green projects funded, 50% have been for energy efficiency, 22% were 
for green infrastructure, 14% increased water efficiency, and 14% were for environmental 
innovation. This is EPA’s best categorization of projects that could fit into multiple categories. 

Green Project Reserve (GPR) projects ranged from traditional efficiency improvements 
to more novel renewable energy and stormwater solutions. Energy efficiency projects included 
wastewater treatment plant upgrades with premium efficiency motors and pumps, installation of 
solar panels and wind turbines at wastewater treatment facilities, and electrical system upgrades, 
among others. Water efficiency projects included rehabilitation of collection systems and pump 
stations, water treatment and conveyance upgrades for reuse facilities, and installation of water 
meters, among others. Green infrastructure projects included installation of green roofs and rain 
gardens, restoration of riparian buffers and wetlands, and pervious pavement applications, among 
others. Innovative projects included construction of decentralized wastewater systems, nonpoint 
source pollution solutions, and treatment facility improvements for biosolids recycling, among 
others. 


Dicks Question 84: How many Green projects have been funded with ARRA funds? 

Answer: The CWSRF funded 655 ’’green" projects. The DWSRF funded 517 
“green” projects. 
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Dicks Question 85: Has every Stale used the fall 20% green set-aside and if not, why 

not? 

Answer: All states have used the fall 20% green set-aside. 

Dicks Question 86: For the record please provide a list, by State, of the number of 
projects, dollar amount, percentage of projects and percentage of funds used for green projects. 

Answer: 
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MT 

17 

$ 

9.631,400 

53% 

49% 

NE 

17 

$ 

4,095,962 

68% 

21% 

NV 

2 

$ 

4,619,890 

13% 

24% 

NH 

14 

$ 

4,448,826 

28% 

23% 

NJ 

6 

$ 

13,408,777 

32% 

31% 

NM 

12 

$ 

4.108,047 

71% 

28% 

NY 

15 

$ 

29.479,824 

50% 

34% 

NC 

31 

$ 

13,228,060 

42% 

20% 

ND 

6 

$ 

6,302,850 

55% 

29% 

OH 

39 

$ 

23,185,929 

63% 

40% 

OK 

4 

$ 

7,279,000 

17% 

23% 

OR 

10 

$ 

7.822,000 

59% 

27% 

PA 

10 

$ 

16,607,139 

38% 

38% 

PR 

6 

$ 

3,912,805 

55% 

20% 

Rl 

5 

$ 

8,883,011 

45% 

46% 

SC 

5 

$ 

7,587,638 

29% 

39% 

SD 

7 

$ 

4,323,625 

17% 

22% 

TN 

7 

$ 

7,512,420 

50% 

37% 

TX 

16 

$ 

32.643,721 

64% 

20% 

UT 

5 

$ 

4.876,675 

38% 

25% 

VT 

14 

$ 

3,950,353 

33% 

20% 

VA 

8 

$ 

7.794.977 

47% 

38% 

WA 

4 

$ 

13,600,000 

19% 

33% 

WV 

5 

$ 

6,345.910 

36% 

33% 

Wl 

33 

$ 

11,620.114 

75% 

31% 

WY 

8 

$ 

4,688,238 

32% 

24% 

Total 

517 

$ 

539,114,979 



’ Includes the 5 Green projects funded through DWSRF set-asides 


Climate Change Grants To Local Communities 

Dicks Question 87: In both Fiscal Year 2009 and 2010, this Subcommittee provided $10 
million to assist local communities to address climate change. Last summer you announced the 
first request for proposals for this program. In response you received 435 eligible applications 
totaling $157 million in good projects. On February 25, 2010 you announced the first 20 grants 
totaling $7,8 million. Those 20 communities are contributing or leverage another $5.7 million. 
These projects will reduce approximately 135,000 metric tons of C02 annually, which is the 
equivalent of emissions from 25,000 passenger vehicles or 12,000 homes. These grants are 
expected to create 50 jobs. Yet, your budget proposes to terminate this program in 201 1 . This 
is in stark contrast to the climate increases elsewhere in your budget. Where else within the 
budget do you have opportunities for communities to compete for funding to implement real, 
ongoing projects of climate change at the local level? 

Answer: The lessons from the grant program can be incorporated in emerging funding 
sources such as the HUD-DOT-EPA Partnership on Sustainable Communities and the Smart 
Growth technical assistance awards. 
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In addition, the lessons from these projects will be available for all local governments to 
help them to evaluate the sectors in which cost effective emissions reductions could be sought 
when a comprehensive market-based climate change policy has been established. 

Dicks Question 88: The President’s budget criticizes this program in part because it 
applies to disparate sectors ranging from land use planning to methane capture to improving 
building energy efficiency. If we know one thing about greenhouse gases, they came from 
disparate sectors of the economy. Why would we not target efforts to as many sectors as 
possible? 

Answer: The Agency already supports targeting many sectors that contribute to 
greenhouse gas emissions. Our existing programs (such as ENERGY STAR, the Landfill 
Methane Outreach program, and the Smart Growth program) provide efficient means to target 
support to local governments on specific topics. We will continue to provide local and tribal 
governments support across the array of sectors they influence and will coordinate the lessons of 
these projects to improve and sharpen our sector-specific programs, 

Dicks Question 89: When do you expect to announce the request for proposal for the 
2010 funds? 

Answer: At this time we do not know when the Request for Proposals for FY 201 0 funds 
will be announced. 

Dicks Question 90: For the record, please categorize the type of projects funded with 
2009 dollars. 

Answer: Please see the table below. 


Note: Awarded Projects* 


Project Type 

Total Funding 

% of Funding 

Number of 
Projects 

All Energy Efficiency 

Commercial Buildings 
Public Buildings 
Residential 
Multi-Sector 

$3,683,634 

$840,492 

$1,190,567 

$1,303,191 

$349,384 

44% 

10% 

14% 

16% 

4% 

10 

3 

3 

3 

1 

Transportation and Land Use 

$1,359,348 

16% 

4 

Solid Waste Diversion 

$262,124 

3% 

1 

Multi-Sector Projects (addressing 
more than ) sector within the same 
community, e.g. green power and 
efficiency) 

$991,156 

12% 

2 

Regional Collaboration 
(partnerships of more than 1 
government to address one or more 
GHG source) 

$1,992,793 

24% 

4 

Total 

$8,289,055 

100% 

21 
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*Four additional awards are pending completion of the NEPA review process. These 4 projects each include a 
construction element that requires completion of an environmental assessment and a 30 day public comment period. 
The communities have been notified of their status and are working with EPA to submit the required information to 
complete their environmental assessments for public comment. These projects include a transportation project and 
three energy supply projects in three local and one tribal community. 

Stale Air Quality Grams 

Dicks Question 91: State and local air agencies will face specific responsibilities in the 
upcoming fiscal year based on EPA revisions to National Ambient Air Quality Standards 
(NAAQS) and will be responsible for implementing new permitting for greenhouse gases 
(GHGs): 

Criteria Pollutants - State and local air pollution control agencies must meet the new 
requirements for the recent or proposed revisions of the National Ambient Air Quality Standards 
for particulate matter, ozone, lead, nitrogen dioxide and sulfur dioxide. State and local agencies 
must begin developing these plans, which will require compiling emission inventories, carrying 
out sophisticated modeling exercises, significantly expanding monitoring networks and adopting 
regulations, among other things. 

Monitoring - States will need to increase their monitoring activities to address the new NAAQS 
standards related to particulate matter, ozone, lead, nitrogen dioxide and sulfur dioxide. These 
efforts will require additional monitoring equipment and staff to operate them and analyze the 
results. 

Greenhouse Gases - Once greenhouse gases are regulated as a pollutant under the Clean Air Act, 
Prevention of Significant Deterioration (PSD), New Source Review and Title V permitting 
requirements apply. State and local air agencies will then be required to include GHGs in Title 
V permits and PSD permits. In FY 201 1, state and local air agencies will need to begin work to 
accommodate this expected expansion of their Title V permitting responsibilities. 

Hazardous Air Pollutants - State and local agencies also require significant resources related to 
the regulations for small, or “area” sources of air toxics. State and local air agencies also will 
continue to implement new hazardous air pollution standards to address the “residual risk” that 
remains after the implementation of the MACT standards. 

Your budget includes a very sizable, $82.5 million increase, in STAG air grants for these 
activities to bring total grant support for state air programs to $309 million. EPA works with 
States to determine the allocation of funding, but simply this is $6.2 million per state, a $1.65 
million increase on average. As with the greenhouse gas funding, given huge workload I wonder 
if this is enough. Are there other funding sources within EPA’s budget that directly assist State 
implementation of these requirements? If so where, and how much? 

Answer: The additional $82.5 million requested in FY 201 1 is a 36 percent increase 
above the previous year’s level and is the largest one-year increase in state/local State and Tribal 
Assistance Grant (STAG) air grant funding since enactment of the 1990 amendments to the 
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Clean Air Act, The Agency believes the increase is sufficient to support the responsibilities that 
state and local agencies will need to carry out in FY 201 1 . 

The Agency also is requesting $60 million for continued diesel emission reduction work, 
a portion of which would be available to state and local air agencies. While no other direct 
STAG resources have been targeted for support, EPA also provides technical support and 
assistance through guidance, interpretative memorandums, training, and regular interactions. 

Dicks Question 92: And please provide evidence to support that a $1.65 million 
increase, on average, per state is sufficient in 201 1 for those states to implement all of the new 
EPA air requirements. 

Answer: Based upon our discussions with state and local agencies, the Agency believes 
Rinding will be sufficient for the work anticipated in FY 2011. The Agency will be working 
with state and local agencies to ensure that increased resources will be allocated effectively and 
equitably, 

Dicks Question 93: Please provide a table that further breaks out the funding within this 
program project allocated to Section 103 activities, Section 105 activities and Section 106 
activities. Please include funding for 2009, 2010 and 2011. 

Answer: Please see the table below. 


State and Local Air STAG Distribution 


CAA Section 105 

2009 

Fiscal Year 

2010 

2011* 

State/Local Continuing Air Programs for 
meeting NAAQS and addressing air toxics 

New NAAQS and air toxics 
implementation programs and NAAQS 
monitoring equipment** 

Greenhouse gas permit program 
development 

$171,130,000 

$171,130,000 

$171,130,000 

$60,000,000 

$25,000,000 

CAA Section 103 




Fine Particuiate (PM2.5) Monitoring*** 

National Air Toxics Trends Site Network 
Community-Scale Air Toxics Monitoring **** 

$42,500,000 

$5,000,000 

$4,850,000 

$42,500,000 

$5,000,000 

$7,350,000 

$42,500,000 

$5,000,000 

$4,850,000 

CAA Section 106 




N.E. Ozone Transport Commission 

$600,000 

$600,000 

$600,000 


Total 


$224,080,000 $226,580,000 $309,080,000 
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* Amounts and iine items for FY 20 11 are not finaK Due to size of requested FY 20 1 1 increase, 
ERA is working with state/local agencies to determine a prospective allocation. 

■"The Agency has not yet decided which authority to apply to a portion of these funds and is 
working with slates to consider the issues. 

•• • The Agency proposes to begin the transition of funding authority for PM 2 j monitoring from 
section 103 to section 105 in FY 201 1, and is working with states on transition. 

****FY 2010 includes increase for schools air toxics monitoring. 


Dicks Question 94; Please provide a table that further breaks out the funding within this 
program project allocated to each of the NAAQS. Please include funding for 2009, 2010 and 
2011 . 


Answer: Distributions of those portions of fluids that can be attributed to a specific 
National Ambient Air Quality Standard (NAAQS) are shown for FY 2009 and FY 2010. A 
distribution of funds by NAAQS for FY 201 1 has not been shown because; (a) EPA still needs to 
discuss the prospective distribution of FY 201 1 funds with state and local agencies and (b) the 
Agency is working with state and local agencies to adopt and implement an updated allocation 
rationale. 


State/Local Continuing Air Program FYs 2009-2011 f$ in Millions) 

Fiscal Year 

2009 2010 2011 


Ozone 

$72.5 

$72.5 

Particulate Matter (e.g., PM 10 , PM2.5) 

S86.4 

$86.4 

Visibility 

$8.8 

$8.8 

NO 2 

$1,5 

$1.5 

Pb 

$3,0 

$3,0 

CO 

$3.1 

$3.1 

SOj 

$3.5 

$3.5 

Air Toxics 

$42.8 

$45.3 

Acid Rain 

$2.4 

$2.4 

Total 

$224.1 

$226.6 


Diesel Emissions Reduction Grants 

Oicks Question 95: Please provide a tabic of the number of grants funded in 2009 and 
2010 with total amount funded by category [NCDC, NCDC technology, formulaic grants]. Also 
include obligations and outlays. 

Answer: EPA received $300 million in ARRA funding under DERA in FY 2009. Given 
the President's and Congress' directive to expeditiously and diligently award the ARRA funding, 
EPA concentrated our resources and efforts to award that funding in the late summer and early 
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fall. Because the ARRA funding had specific requirements associated with its use, EPA 
developed a new Request for Proposal and established new terms and conditions for any projects 
established by this new funding. As a result, and to be as efficient as possible with new DERA 
appropriations, EPA combined the DERA appropriation for both FY 2009 and FY 2010 into a 
single funding competition this year worth $63 million. EPA received nearly 400 applications, 
compared with 250 in FY 2008 when EPA offered $34 million in competitive DERA grants. 
These applications requested approximately $570 million and offered over SI billion in matching 
funds. Applicants include state/local governments, port authorities, school districts, trade 
associations, environmental organizations and other NGOs. EPA will be awarding those FY 
2010 funds in the next two months and would be able to complete a table after grant awards. 
Finally, each State, and the District of Columbia, has been allocated its share of the FY 2009 
DERA funding and EPA will be awarding the FY 2010 DERA allocation to the States later this 
spring. 


Tribal Grants Program 

Dicks Question 96: Your budget request includes $30 million for a new Multi-Media 
Tribal Implementation Grant program. For years we have funded the Tribal General Assistance 
Grant program which provides grants to tribes to build the capacity to run their own 
environmental programs. The Subcommittee is glad to see that Tribes are ready to implement 
these programs. How many tribes are ready to begin implementing their own environmental 
programs? How many Tribes will receive funding from the $30 million? 

Answer: Based on the ongoing success of the General Assistance Program (GAP), a 
qualitative review of other EPA tribal grant programs, and feedback from Tribes, we estimate 
that approximately half of all Tribes in the contiguous United States are ready for 
implementation activities. We cannot predict how many Tribes will receive funds under this new 
Multi-Media Tribal Implementation grant program as it will depend on the final program 
eligibility criteria and how many applications we receive. 

Dicks Question 97: Please explain in more detail how these grants will be distributed 
under this program? Will this be a competitive grant program? 

Answer: The MMTI grant program will be governed by the Agency’s Competition Order 
(Order 5700. 5A1). Under that Order, as a program that goes exclusively to Tribal Governments, 
these grants would be exempt from competition. EPA will not distribute the funding by formula 
or entitlement, and will establish criteria that would require tribes to demonstrate an ability and 
readiness to implement environmental management programs. This capability could be 
demonstrated by, among other variables, having successfully managed GAP funding for a 
specified period and/or the ability to meet regionally and nationally agreed-upon criteria. Once 
developed, the criteria are likely to address such things as tribal jurisdiction for environmental 
standards, federally approved environmental program capacity, inter-governmental 
environmental program development, implementation plans between the Agency and the tribe, 
and the ability to measure results. The tribe will submit a proposal through headquarters/regions 
and funding decisions will be made in accordance with the criteria. 
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Question: Is there a required tribal match? 

Answer: We are considering several tribal match possibilities, 

Dicks Question 98: You have also requested an increase in the GAP grant. What are the 
environmental challenges that tribes are currently facing that have led EPA to increase funding 
for the Indian GAP grants? 

Answer: Although EPA has assisted Tribes in developing environmental management 
capacity for almost 35 years, environmental and human health conditions in Indian country 
remain far below the national average. Tribes must deal with many complex environmental 
issues, including air and water quality, waste management, and enforcement activities. And yet, 
they generally lack the environmental management capacity available to states. Additional 
investment in GAP will allow tribes to develop a stronger and broader foundation to build 
capacity to administer multiple environmental programs and to then apply for environmental 
programmatic funding where available. The additional funds also allow for an augmentation in 
base funding to tribes. 

Dicks Question 99: How are these two grant programs coordinated with other Agency 
Tribal efforts? Specifically how would air quality work that may be funded under the new $30 
million for Tribal Multimedia Grants differ from air quality work under the existing Tribal Air 
Quality Management grant program? 

Answer: This new grant program will be tailored to individual tribes' most serious 
environmental needs to help them in addressing their environmental priorities to the fullest 
extent possible. EPA is coordinating internally to ensure that any program implementation work 
funded under the new grant program, including air quality work, would be used to complement, 
not duplicate or replace, existing media-specific grant programs. 

Brownfields Unliquidated Balances 

Dicks Question 100: On May 4, 2009 EPA’s Inspector General testified before this 
Subcommittee on financial management and program issues facing the EPA. The IG’s testimony 
identified $21 million in unliquidated obligations, meaning EPA was providing the grants to 
awardees, yet the grantees were not spending those dollars to cleanup sites. While these funds 
were linked to the old pilot program from before 2002, I want to ensure that the past is not 
repeated in the current program. Can you tell us what EPA is doing to ensure that the grantees 
are using the awards in a timely fashion to clean up brownfields sites? 

Answer: EPA is dedicated to helping grantees spend awarded funds in a timely fashion. 
In FY 2009, EPA established an annual review process to minimize unliquidated balance 
amounts in response to the EPA Office of Inspector General’s (OIG) report, “EPA Should 
Continue Efforts to Reduce Unliquidated Obligations in Brownfields Pilot Grants.” 

Annually, EPA continues to review all cooperative agreements that have been open for 
five or more years, job training cooperative agreements open for three or more years, assessment 
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and cleanup cooperative agreements open for four or more years, and all cooperative agreements 
that have passed their project end date or will end by December 3l" of the calendar year. The 
annual review process for FY 2010 will begin this Spring. 

EPA project officers work closely with grantees to ensure grant performance 
requirements are met and funds are drawn down in a timely manner. In FY 2009, the Brownfield 
program made a change to the formal grant language to address this issue. The program 
expanded the “sufficient progress” term and condition to further clarify the progress recipients 
are expected to meet. Each type of cooperative agreement (e.g. assessment, cleanup, job 
training, or revolving loan fund grant) has a specific term and condition which defines “sufficient 
progress” based upon the expected performance period of the award. For example, if the project 
for which an assessment grant was issued with a performance period of two years, “sufficient 
progress” would be if after one and a half years from the date of award, 35 percent of funds have 
been drawn down and obligated to eligible activities. 

Construction Grants [Title U] Program Unobligated Balances 

Dicks Question 101: In 1987, the Clean Water Act was passed and it phased out the old 
Construction Grams program that provided direct grants to communities to build and repair 
wastewater treatment facilities- The last appropriation was made in 1993, 17 years ago. I 
understand that there remains more than $70 million unobligated in this program. Please explain 
why the states have not been able to spend that money. 

Answer: The Environmental Protection Agency currently has active petitions for review 
by the Assistant Administrator for Water and the Region 2 Regional Administrator related to 
unobligated balances from the Title 11 Construction Grants program. EPA is following the Clean 
Water Act Title 11 Wastewater Treatment Works Construction Grant dispute resolution process. 
Resolving the grant audit disputes includes the review of administrative appeals that have raised 
numerous complicated issues. The disputant’s (Nassau County, New York) combined claims are 
approximately $82 million. The deobligated funds, $72,551,496, have been held by the EPA’s 
Region 2 as a funding resource for dispute resolution should Nassau County prevail on the 
claims. The various sources of these funds ptotentially include: (1) closed out New York 
construction grants with remaining balances that were deobligated; and (2) monies owed to the 
Environmental Protection Agency and paid by New York construction grantees pursuant to audit 
determinations, final determination letters. Regional Administrator decisions, and Assistant 
Administrator for Water decisions. The primary purpose for holding these funds is to satisfy any 
remaining potential liabilities beyond any unliquidated obligations that result from the disputes’ 
resolution. 

Dicks Question 102: For the record, provide a table that shows, by state, where these 
funds are sitting unused. 

Answer: All of the funds are residing in this account to satisfy any remaining potential 
liabilities beyond any unliquidated obligations that result from the construction grant disputes’ 
resolution for Nassau County, New York. 
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Construction Grant Unobligated Balances: 


State 

Amount Available 

New York 

$72,551,491 

TOTAL 

$72,551,491 


Improper Charging of Indirect Costs of Tribal Air Projects 

Dicks Question 103: A recent IG report entitled the Incurred Cost Audit of Three 
EPA Cooperative Agreements Awarded to National Tribal Environmental Council, Inc. 
found $507,000 in Indirect Costs claimed by the National Tribal Environmental Council, Inc., 
were unallowable and unsupported. The report found these costs to be charged using out-of-date 
and unapproved indirect cost rates over several fiscal years. How does EPA communicate the 
requirement for annual approval of indirect cost rates and what assistance does EPA provide to 
recipients to ensure compliance with grant regulations, and ensure cooperative agreements are 
not charged old rates? 

Answer: EPA requires that all non-profit recipients have at least two staff members 
successfully complete EPA’s online "Grants Management Training for Non-Profit Applicants 
and Recipients.” Indirect cost requirements are included in this training. Successful completion 
of this training must occur before the recipient can draw down funds from their award. 

For awards with budgets requesting indirect costs, EPA reviews the appropriate indirect 
cost databases and documentation submitted by the recipient to verify whether the recipient has a 
current approved indirect cost rate. If they do, EPA ensures that the indirect cost rate is correct 
in the approved budget. If the recipient does not have a current approved indirect cost rate, EPA 
will add a term and condition to the assistance agreement directing the recipient to negotiate a 
rate with EPA or their Federal cognizant agency within 90 days of the award. In addition, the 
assistance agreement terms and conditions instruct the recipient to maintain current indirect cost 
rates for every year the award is active. 

During the life of the award, EPA conducts an annual baseline monitoring review which 
includes examining whether the recipient’s indirect cost rate is current. If it is not, EPA requests 
that the recipient submit an indirect cost rate proposal to their Federal cognizant agency for 
approval. EPA also reminds recipients that their indirect cost rates must remain current for every 
year the award is active. 

Furthermore, EPA addresses indirect cost requirements during outreach activities to the 
grantee community and as part of training for EPA Project Officers and Grants Specialists. In 
this regard, under a national Tribal Training Contract, EPA provides funding to educate Tribal 
recipients about the proper treatment of indirect costs. 

Dicks Question 104: How does EPA plan to revise its guidance to cooperative 
agreement recipients and EPA Project Officers to ensure indirect costs are properly identified. 
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procurement procedures are followed according to federal grants regulations and labor and labor 
reports are accurately and timely completed to ensure personnel costs are properly charged? 

Answer: EPA recognizes the importance of ensuring that cooperative agreement 
recipients and Agency Project Officers understand the rules for indirect costs, procurement and 
the charging of personnel costs. All of these topics are addressed in EPA’s Project Officer 
Training courses and the Agency has provided similar guidance to recipients in cooperative 
agreement terms and conditions and documents posted on the Office of Grants and Debarment’s 
internet site at httD://wv'w.eDa.gov/ogd/ . Further, EPA requires all non-profit recipients to have 
at least two staff members successfully complete the Agency’s online “Grants Management 
Training for Non-Profit Applicants and Recipients.” The topics mentioned above are addressed 
in this training. Successful completion of this training must occur before a non-profit recipient 
can draw down funds from their award. 

To supplement the training and guidance noted above, EPA periodically addresses these 
requirements through webinars or conferences. 

In implementing its Grants Management Plan 2009-2013, EPA is reviewing existing 
training programs for recipients and Project Officers and will make changes as needed to ensure 
they fully understand their compliance obligations. For example, training programs will address 
findings documented during both the audit resolution process (i.e., A-133 and Office of Inspector 
General audits) and post-award oversight monitoring phase (i.e., recipient desk and onsite 
reviews). 

Dicks Question 105: How will EPA ensure awards are made to organizations that readily 
identify goals and objectives of their workplan as required by grant regulations? 

Answer: EPA has put a number of policies in place to further the award of grants to 
organizations that clearly identify goals and objectives in their workplans. 

For competitive grant opportunities, and consistent with EPA Order 5700.5A1 (EPA 
Policy for Competition of Assistance Agreements), factors considered during the competitive 
evaluation and selection process include the extent to which an applicant identifies the goals and 
objectives of the proposed project and demonstrates how the proposed project will help achieve 
them. In addition, for ail EPA awards (competitive and non-competitive), and as required by 
EPA Order 5700.7 (Environmental Results under EPA Assistance Agreements), the grant 
workplan must contain well-defined outputs, and to the maximum extent practicable, well- 
defined outcomes that are linked to the goals and objectives of EPA’s Strategic Plan. 

Question: In the recent IG report on the National Tribal Environmental Council, Inc., the 
recipient failed to identify the goals of their proposed plan. How did a competitively awarded 
cooperative agreement fail to comply with this basic requirement and still receive an EPA 
award? 


Answer: The referenced award was made non-competitively in 2004 prior to the adoption 
of the EPA Orders noted above. While the goal of the project to increase the participation and 
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communication between tribes and EPA’s Office of Air and Radiation (OAR) was not explicitly 
stated in the agreement, it was implicit in the project activities to increase the amount and quality 
of information available to tribes, and to increase the participation of tribes in air quality 
management activities. OAR has worked closely with NTEC to improve their performance to 
best represent tribes and tribal interests. The current award expires at the end of FYIO, and a 
new competitive process will be conducted to continue this activity. That process will comply 
with all applicable grant requirements and policies including evaluating the extent to which the 
applicants demonstrate how their proposed projects will help achieve the expected project goals 
and objectives. 

Question: And how does EPA ensure that all recipients are held accountable for 
performance and use of federal funds? 

Answer: The primary tools used by EPA for ensuring recipient accountability are award 
terms and conditions, pre-award compliance reviews (for non-profit recipients) and post-award 
monitoring (baseline and advanced). These are each discussed in further detail below. 

Award terms and conditions identify the requirements for recipients to follow. They 
include establishing reporting deadlines and content, identifying environmental results, and other 
administrative and/or programmatic-specific requirements, EPA staff review recipient 
compliance with terms and conditions during the post-award monitoring and closeout phases of 
the grant. 

All non-profit applicants selected to receive an assistance agreement greater than 
$200,000 are subject to an administrative capability review which includes, among other items, 
an assessment of their administrative and financial management processes and their most recent 
audited financial statements. All issues identified during the review must be resolved prior to 
making the award. 

Post-award baseline monitoring is a snapshot of the project at the time the review is 
conducted. It follows standard protocols (one administrative and one programmatic) and must be 
documented in a central database. For each active non-Recovery Act award, EPA performs 
baseline monitoring annually. For Recovery Act awards, the Agency conducts baseline 
monitoring on a quarterly basis. Baseline monitoring reviews include ensuring recipient 
compliance with applicable terms and conditions and Federal grant regulations. 

Post-award advanced monitoring is a more detailed programmatic and/or administrative 
review of a project. Under EPA Order 5700.6A1 (Policy on Compliance, Review and 
Monitoring), and for non-Recovery Act awards. Program Offices typically perform advanced 
monitoring reviews of 10% of their active recipients to assess compliance with achieving 
programmatic goals and objectives. In addition, EPA’s Office of Grants and Debarment (OGD) 
and its Grants Management Offices conduct advanced administrative monitoring reviews for 
non-Recovery Act awards based on a random statistical sample. These reviews examine a 
recipient’s administrative and financial management systems including their written policies and 
procedures to ensure compliance with OMB Circulars and EPA’s assistance regulations in 40 
CFR Parts 30 and 31. 
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The Agency has developed specific advanced monitoring procedures for Recovery Act 
grants. Program offices will be conducting advanced programmatic reviews of all Recovery Act 
grants, while OGD will be performing a total of 120 Recovery Act advanced monitoring reviews 
using a statistical sample. 

Award officials must resolve any compliance issues identified in the post-award 
monitoring process and take appropriate corrective action under EPA’s grants regulations. 

Pollution Control: Section 1 06 Grants 

Dicks Question 106: EPA uses budget constraints at the state level as part of the 
justification for the $45 million increase. What outcomes does EPA expect to see from the 
additional $45 million in funding? Or will the $45 million be necessary to maintain the current 
core programs at the states due to shortfalls? 

Answer: The additional $45 million in Section 106 funds will be used to support 
expanded activities under the Pollution Control Program. States will use these funds to address 
emerging water quality issues such as nutrients and mercury through the development of water 
quality standards and total maximum daily loads, implement new National Pollution Discharge 
Elimination System (NPDES) regulatory requirements, and expand Clean Water Act permitting 
and enforcement efforts to target water quality impairment. Five million dollars of this 
additional funding will support the Monitoring Initiative. These funds will assist state 
monitoring programs with statistically-valid surveys, collection and reporting on water quality 
monitoring data, and development and application of innovative and efficient monitoring tools 
and techniques to optimize availability of high quality data to support CWA program needs. 
Funds also support tribal water quality programs. The number of tribes establishing water 
pollution control programs is increasing. Tribal programs will use the additional funding to 
establish and maintain water pollution control programs and to fully implement EPA’s 2007 
Tribal Outdance. 

Dicks Question 107: What value is there in tracking the cumulative number of TMDLs 
completed as a measure of performance? 

Answer: Clean Water Act Section 303(d) directs states to identify waters not meeting 
water quality standards and to establish Total Maximum Daily Limits (TMDLs) for all water 
quality-limited segments identified on a State’s 303(d) List. EPA is required to 
approve/disapprove state lists and TMDLs. If EPA disapproves a state list or TMDL, EPA must 
establish the list or TMDL for the state. Therefore, EPA and states have a shared goal to develop 
TMDLs for all impaired waters. TMDLs are the first step in a road map for improving water 
quality and attaining water quality standards. Tracking the cumulative number of TMDLs 
provides an indication of continuing progress in addressing the total number of impaired waters 
nationwide. During the 1990’s, environmental groups brought lawsuits against EPA that 
challenged the slow pace of TMDL development and sought court orders requiring EPA to 
establish TMDLs for the states. . As a result of those lawsuits, in 27 states, EPA was subject to 
court orders or consent decrees to establish TMDLs if states failed to do so within a prescribed 
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schedule. Since then, the development of TMDLs has increased markedly and more than 40,000 
TMDLs have been developed by EPA and the states. However, there still remains a significant 
number of TMDLs (over 75,000) that need to be developed, so continuing a brisk pace of TMDL 
development is important to stay abreast of EPA’s responsibilities. 

Question: Are TMDL revisions included in this total? 

Answer: Currently, the EPA does not have a mechanism in place for counting revised 
TMDLs. However, the question of how to account for revised TMDLs is an important one. As 
time passes since original TMDLs are put in place, a growing number will need to be revised as 
new data becomes available, watershed conditions change, or new water quality standards are 
adopted, EPA is in the early stages of deliberation on the range of circumstances that warrant a 
TMDL revision and how these revisions should be tracked. 

Mexico Border 

Dicks Question 108: For a number of years, the request for the LFS-Mexico Border 
program has decreased. At one time it was as large as $100 million. Your FY 201 1 request is $10 
million, a $7 million decrease from the FY 2010 level. The Committee has repeatedly expressed 
concerns about the unliquidated balances in this program. I am pleased to see that you have 
heard us. The Office of Water has implemented new policies which seem to have had some 
success in bringing down the balances. In one year, you have brought down the balances by 
46%. Please explain for the Committee the changes you have made to the program to achieve 
this reduction? 

Answer: The US-Mexico Border Water Infrastructure Program began implementing a 
series of program enhancements in 2005 that have successfully reduced the unliquidated 
obligations (ULO) at the North American Development Bank (NADB) from over $300 million 
in 2005 to under $130 million currently. These enhancements include program management 
reforms (2005), fiscal reforms (2007) and a new grant awards process (2009), These are 
explained below. 

Program Management Reforms: 

In 2005, EPA implemented program management reforms to expedite the delivery of 
services to border communities and expedite the use of border funds. Key reforms include: 

• Total project completion goal of S'A years. Prior to 2005, timelines varied by project, 
with some projects requiring more than 10 years total to complete project 
development and construction phases. 

• By-pass provisions that allow EPA to withdraw funds from projects that are unable to 
proceed due to challenges in areas such as platming, environmental review, financing, 
or institutional capacity. 

• A deadline to start Border Environment Infrastructure Fund (BEIF) disbursements 
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within two years of EPA’s approval of the sub-grant award by the North American 
Development Bank. 

Fiscal Management Reform 

In August 2007, EPA finalized a policy to improve fiscal management of the US-Mexico 
Border Water Infrastructure Program. The policy goal was to optimize project completion rates, 
reduce undisbursed BEIF balances, and to clarify management controls. Highlights include; 

• Corrective action plans (detailed construction schedules with milestones leading to 
project completion and associated BEIF disbursement schedules) for older projects 
(funded prior to 2005) that have experienced delays; and 

• Corrective action schedules for newer projects (funded in 2005 or after) that do not 
meet milestones for contracting all construction funds. 

New Grant Awards Process 


In FY09, EPA fully implemented a new grant awards process to further expedite the use 
of program funding. 

• Under the new grant awards process, the Agency funds projects for construction 
independently of the project development and design phase. (Note: The previous 
awards process funded project design and project construction concurrently. This 
policy contributed to the high unliquidated balance because awards were made to the 
NADB two or more years before they would be needed for construction.) 

• Today, EPA awards grants to the NADB for projects that have completed design and 
are ready to begin construction. 

Dicks Question 109: No one can deny that the need for better wastewater and drinking 
water treatment on the border is immense. Although progress has been made, more needs to be 
done. Why are you requesting such a large reduction in this program given the obvious need? 

Answer: The US-Mexico Border Water Infrastructure Program is an Agency priority and 
we are requesting funding at a level that is balanced by the many competing funding priorities 
across the Agency. The requested level of funding will allow the Agency to fund a portion of 
fully planned and designed projects for construction while continuing efforts to provide access to 
safe drinking water and sanitary systems for underserved communities. 

Dicks Question 110: For the record, please provide an updated table of annual 
appropriations, obligations, unliquidated obligations and outlays in the program. 

Answer: The tables below provide the requested information: 
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Aaimal Appropriations by Fiscal Year 
(Dollars in Millions) 
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Notes: 

1 . FY 2009 obligations and the associated unliquidated obligation do not include S6.5 million in FY 2009 
construction funding allocated to projects that subsequently have completed planning and design. 

2. EPA is in the process of determining the allocation of FY 2010 funds to the North American 
Development Bank. 


Brownfields 

Dicks Question 111: Your 2011 budget requests a healthy $42 million increase for 
Brownfields with an increased focus on disadvantaged communities and on integrated area-wide 
planning. 

Question a: What is the difference between Area-Wide Plaiming grants proposed for 
Brownfields and the traditional program grants? 

■Answer: Federal resources for traditional brownfields grants are awarded to fund 
assessment and cleanups. While these brownfields grants can include components of reuse 
planning, the activities are generally focused on performing assessment and cleanup activities. 
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The new Brownfields Area-Wide Planning Pilot Program will be more focused on site reuse 
planning aspects (which will inform property assessment and cleanup) by providing research, 
training and technical assistance to facilitate community involvement in developing area-wide 
plans to help address and revitalize a single large or multiple brownfields site(s). The assistance 
provided under this pilot program will help communities and tribes identify needs and direct 
EPA assistance to foster successful brownfields assessments and cleanups, which will enable 
reuse and encourage further revitalization efforts, across a brownfields-impacted area (such as a 
neighborhood, district, city block, corridor, etc). This can be more effectively accomplished 
when communities and Tribes consider groups of brownfields sites rather than focusing on site 
assessment and cleanup needs in isolation. 

Another difference is that the Brownfields Area-Wide Planning Technical Assistance 
Pilot Program will offer EPA assistance through a combination of grant funding and Agency- 
furnished contract support to facilitate community involvement in developing an area-wide plan. 
This flexibility enables EPA to deliver assistance to selected pilots in a manner that considers the 
current capacity and specific needs of each community. 

Question b: How does EPA expect this will improve the Program’s accomplishments and 
its ability to reach disadvantaged communities? 

Answer: The burden of a single large brownfields site, or collective burden of multiple 
sites concentrated within a brownfields-impacted area can impact an entire community. The 
Brownfields Area-Wide Planning Pilot Program will facilitate community involvement in 
developing an area-wide plan within a brownfields-impacted area that will inform the 
community of the actual assessment and cleanup of the brownfields site(s) and can be used as a 
tool for the community to promote area-wide revitalization. Under the Brownfields Area-Wide 
Planning Pilot Program competition, the Agency’s ranking criteria will give substantia] weight to 
proposals that effectively meet the needs of brownfields-impacted areas that are predominantly 
under-served and economically disadvantaged, such as low-income, minority, and/or 
economically distressed residents living in areas that face a disproportionate level of 
environmental degradation, social inequities, historic under representation, economic stagnation, 
and/or recent economic disruption (e.g., closure of assembly or manufacturing plants, resulting in 
recent and significant local job loss). 

Dicks Question 112: Currently, EPA Brovmfields grants are competitively awarded 
based on several criteria defined in statute, which direct EPA to consider “minority or low- 
income communities, or other sensitive populations”. Therefore does EPA not already consider 
disadvantaged communities within the grant review process? If so, how will the selection 
criteria be altered so as to be able to better target these communities? 

Answer: EPA Brownfields grant programs currently consider disadvantaged communities 
within the grant review process by including ranking criteria in the proposal guidelines which 
gives preference to applicants who propose to serve communities where there are environmental 
justice concerns, such as a disproportionate number of brownfield sites, elevated public health 
concerns as a result of environmentally contaminated properties, and/or a population which has 
historically been unrepresented or not meaningfully involved in brownfields cleanup and reuse 
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decisions. This ranking criterion focuses on the alleviation of threats to public health in 
communities with sensitive populations and their inability to draw other sources of funding for 
brownfields assessment and cleanup. Under the Brownfields Area-Wide Planning grant 
competition, the Request for Proposal has been modified to include a section entitled “Areas 
Targeted for Assistance” which specifically states that this program is designed to assist 
predominantly under-served and economically disadvantaged communities including low- 
income, minority, and/or economically distressed residents living in areas that face a 
disproportionate level of environmental degradation, social inequities, historic under 
representation, economic stagnation, and/or recent economic disruption. The Agency’s ranking 
criteria then gives substantia! weight to proposals that effectively meet the needs of a low- 
income, minority, and/or economically-distressed community within a brownfields-impacted 
area. In targeting these communities, the area-wide planning pilot grants will provide the 
necessary funding to generate the plans that can foster implementation through marketing of a 
feasible and comprehensive development structure to then leverage other EPA, Federal, state, 
local, and private funding mechanisms for assessment, clean-up, and economic development. 

Rescission of Prior Year Balances 

Dicks Question 113: In 2010 EPA was directed to rescind $40 million of unobligated 
balances from either the Superfund or the STAG accounts. The President’s Budget shows the 
entire $40 million rescinded from STAG. For the record please provide a table listing the 
amounts rescinded by program project. 

Answer: EPA is currently working to determine the specific program projects that will be 
impacted by the $40 million rescission. We will provide a final breakout once these decisions 
have been made. Based on our ongoing review, we have determined that it appears there may be 
insufficient levels of STAG unobligated balances to fulfill the entire $40 million rescission. 
Therefore, a portion of the rescission will be taken from the Superfund account. 

SCHOOL AIR MONITORING 


Dicks Question 114: Last year EPA began monitoring air quality and measure levels of 
toxic pollutants around our nation’s schools. Data on nearly every school has been posted on the 
web with the most recent data as of January 25, 2010. EPA still cautions that it is too early to 
draw conclusions yet the data show levels at New York, New Jersey, Atlanta and Texas schools 
below levels of concern. It has been nearly a year from when monitoring was initiated. When 
can we expect EPA to release conclusive findings from this initiative? 

Answer: The Agency is releasing individual school reports as they are completed and 
expects to complete all reports by the end of calendar year 2010. 

This effort has a high level of sensitivity since it directly measures the ambient levels of 
certain toxic air pollution at certain points in time in the vicinity of specific schools. Because of 
this sensitivity, the Agency is taking great care to work closely with and communicate with state 
and local agencies and individual school districts. 
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The Agency is working with experts in stale and local agencies to ensure that the 
monitoring and analyses are conducted with the best available science. To ensure that the school 
districts are kept abreast of the project, the Agency is communicating with them at several points 
in the process, including offering meetings with school officials, parents, and members of the 
community to answer questions about the initiative and the results. 

Dicks Question 115: If the data continue to show levels well below the short term levels 
of concern, please remind us what concerns prompted EPA to initiate this monitoring in 2009? 

Answer: EPA takes community concerns seriously and is committed to ensuring that the 
Agency protects human health and the environment. When information was made public that 
some schoolchildren may be exposed to unsafe levels of toxic air pollution. Administrator 
Jackson directed EPA to investigate. 

The Agency deployed resources to determine levels of toxic air pollution around 65 
schools. The Agency is working with experts in state and local agencies and ensuring that the 
monitoring and analyses are conducted with the best available science. The Agency purchased 
monitors that will remain with the states for their continued use to measure toxic air pollution in 
other areas of the state. The Agency is communicating at several points in the process with 
school communities, including offering meetings with school officials, parents, and members of 
the community to answer questions about the initiative and the results. 

The Agency is learning valuable lessons directly related to the investigation of the air 
around 65 schools, as well as lessons that the Agency will take into other analytical efforts in the 
future. 


HOMELAND SECURITY 


Dicks Question 116: With a 23% reduction to the homeland budget, EPA indicates that 
this is a result of a completion of a ramp up of earlier efforts, and the 201 1 funding level of $120 
million is sufficient to maintain those levels. Is EPA adequately prepared to respond to, and 
decontaminate, a wide-area urban biological or radiological incident? 

Answer: With the FY 201 1 President’s Budget request, EPA will continue to maintain its 
preparedness to respond to a wide variety of scenarios/contaminants, including biological and 
radiological incidents. However, depending upon the size, complexity, and number of events, 
the Agency could face resource challenges. The Agency continues to work with our federal 
partners to address gaps in our preparedness including policy, procedures, personnel, training, 
and equipment for all scenarios. To the extent possible, our preparedness efforts focus on an “all 
hazards” approach to maximize benefits, leaving scenario or contaminant specific work to those 
areas where it is specifically required. 

Dicks Question 117: There are those that contend that we are not spending enough to 
protect against, respond to, or in EPA’s case be prepared to decontaminate various threats. 
Within that discussion, there are those that contend we are spending loo much on one area and 
not enough on another to close gaps identified in planning scenarios. In 2009, EPA submitted a 
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budget amendment requesting an additional $35 million for biological-related activities to 
address known gaps in biological preparedness. While this Committee provided the flexibility to 
redirect funds appropriated in that year to these higher priority activities, such flexibility was 
then used sparingly. For the Committee, please provide a breakdown of EPA’s spending for 
2009, 2010 and 201 1 by threat area - biological, chemical and radiological. 

Answer: Most of EPA’s homeland security preparedness and response activities are 
directed at all-hazards large-scale capabilities and often are not focused on a particular 
contaminant type. As such, EPA’s homeland security budget is not currently structured by 
contaminant category type (i.e., biological, chemical, or radiological). 

An all-hazards approach to preparedness and response is the most cost effective and 
efficient way to be prepared for a broad range of scenarios. Examples of all-hazard activities 
include: the development of an environmental laboratory response network; training, equipment 
and exercise for response personnel; development and maintenance of a decontamination 
portfolio; and a contaminant warning system for drinking water utilities. 

Below please find EPA’s homeland security FY 2009 spending and FY 2010 spending by 
appropriation. FY 2010 spending is as of March 31, 2010, 


Homeland Security Spending 
(Dollars in Thousands) 


Appropriation 

FY 2009 Homeland 
Security Spending 

FY 2010 
Homeland 
Security Spending 
(as of 3/31/10) 

Environmental Programs & 
Management (EPM) 

$23,523.1 

$9,466.4 

Science & Technology (S&T) 

$66,320.5 

$25,461.2 

Building & Facilities (B&F) 

$8,559.9 

$3,764.4 

State and Tribal Assistance 

Grants (STAG) 

$5,916.9 

$935.7 

Hazardous Substance Superfund 
(SF) 

$58,450.0 

$17,009.5 

Total 

$162,770.4 

$56,637.2 


Dicks Question 118: Please also provide a quantitative description of the preparedness, 
lab capacity, training, personnel, and equipment gaps in each area - biological, chemical and 
radiological - and EPA’s plan for incrementally reducing those gaps using the funds requested in 
2011 , 


Answer: The Agency continues to place a high priority on being prepared for multiple, 
large-scale homeland security incidents. The Agency is continuing to assess gaps in our 
preparedness, particularly in the areas of catastrophic biological and radiological releases. The 
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Agency continues to work with our federal partners to quantify these gaps. These gaps vary 
depending upon the type of scenario envisioned. 

For FY 2011, the Agency plans to maintain our current readiness state and continue to 
work to address the gaps through close coordination within and outside of EPA. EPA will 
continue to work with our federal partners to leverage resources and expertise and to enhance 
capabilities needed across all contaminants. 

In FY 2011, EPA will: 

• Maintain readiness to protect public health and the environment from all-hazard 
events; 

• Address research gaps on clean-up technologies for high risk pathogens and 
radionuclides that are a threat to public health and the environment; 

• Maintain laboratory capability and capacity to detect and identify different threat 
agents in water, air and soil; 

• Continue work to assess the effectiveness of decontamination technologies for 
biological and radiological incidents to better inform risk assessments and risk 
management decisions; and 

• Work with our state and local partners to improve our planning and to identify those 
areas where EPA is most likely to be called upon to provide assistance. 

RENT 


Dicks Question 1 19: Last year the Office of the Inspector General issued a Special 
Report on the costs to manage EPA facilities nation-wide. From that report, we see that EPA has 
approximately 140 facilities costing close to $300 million a year for rent, security and utilities. 
56 of those facilities house only 1 or 2 EPA employees. As you work to reduce your rent 
burden, will you look at the necessity of housing one or two employees? 

Answer: The Agency has requested that the appropriate Program Offices justify the 
continuing need to house some of their employees in locations remote from larger EPA facilities. 
Typically, the justification involves work on specific sites or on cases in remote locations which 
require EPA presence and storage of case files in secure Agency facilities for custody and public 
access purposes. It should be noted that many of the offices housing one or two employees are 
located in space leased by other Federal or state entities for which EPA pays expenses but no 
rent. 


Dicks Question 120: I realize that some of the facilities that house one or two 
employees are associated with Superfund sites. However there are a number that do not appear 
to be the location of a Superfund On-Scene Coordinator. For the record, please provide a list of 
locations that could most easily be consolidated with other locations. 

Answer: The Agency is continuously working to identify those locations housing one or 
two employees which would most efficiently and economically be consolidated including several 
locations around the country which house Criminal Investigation Division staff To date, the 
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Agency has released space or reduced space requirements (or given GSA 120 days notice to do 
the same), at the following locations housing fewer than 20 personnel: 

HQ Prudential Building, Jacksonville, FL 
Criminal Investigation Division - 7 personnel 

Wilson Plaza, Corpus Christi, TX 
Criminal Investigation Division - 8 persormel 

Herndon Resident Office, Herndon, VA 
Criminal Investigation Division - 20 personnel 

Over the next few months, EPA plans to begin implementing the release of space or 
reduction of space at the following locations; 

Senator Max Sieben Baucus Federal Office Building (FOB) 

Helena, Montana 

Criminal Investigation Division - 2 personnel 

Congress Avenue, West Palm Beach, FL 
Region 4-10 personnel 

Market Tower, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Criminal Investigation Division - 2 personnel 

Robert N. Oiaimo FOB, New Haven, CT 
Criminal Investigation Division - 3 personnel 

Brickell Plaza FOB, Miami, FL 
Criminal Investigation Division - 6 personnel 

Wallace F. Bennett FOB, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Criminal Investigation Division - 2 persormel 

Robert A. Young FOB, St. Louis, MO 
Criminal Investigation Division - 3 personnel 

Dicks Question 121: Of course the largest EPA facilities are those in Washington DC 
and your ten Regional offices. I understand that you are leaving your offices in the old Woodies 
building in downtown Washington DC and moving those employees to a building you currently 
rent in Potomac Yards, northern Virginia, What will it cost to get out of your Woodies lease? 

Answer; The cost to vacate the Woodies Building is approximately $2 million for move- 
associated expenses and construction costs at the receiving facility, and $796,767 for the balance 
of the tenant improvement allowance. The net savings for the Woodies Building is 
approximately $0.3 million FY 201 1, and $2.3 million per year in perpetuity. 
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Dicks Question 122: For the record, please provide the amount of unused space in the 
DC metropolitan area for which you are currently paying rent, the annual rent on those properties 
and the approximate time they have been empty. 

Answer; EPA does not pay rent on any unused space in the DC Metropolitan area. In 
recent years, the Agency has implemented space utilization assessments for all of our 
Headquarters space in the metropolitan area. These assessments identified under-utilized space 
and unassigned workstations and as a result, since November 2006, EPA has released 150,740 
square feet of space in Headquarters facilities for an annual rent avoidance of $4.8 million. 


FACILITY SECURITY 


Dicks Question 123: Your budget includes over $3 million in increases for facility 
security costs yet does not explain why security costs have increased. Please provide some 
explanation for the currently unjustified increase in cost. 

Answer: The Department of Homeland Security (DHS) has significantly increased the 
amount it charges EPA for security guards, equipment and the Federal Protective Service. The 
$3 million increase will pay for these additional DHS security services in FY 2011. In addition 
to increased DHS costs, EPA will redirect existing resources to meet the continuing obligations 
of the following mandated directives. 

• Upgrading EPA’s emergency communication systems to meet National Incident 
Management System (NIMS) requirements under Homeland Security Presidential 
Directive (HSPD) 5 (Management of Domestic Incidents - 2-28-03). 

• Enhancing our Occupant Emergency Plan program, emergency preparedness, and 
emergency response in compliance with the Homeland Security Act of 2002, HSPD-3 
(Homeland Security Advisory System - 03-11-02), HSPD-5 (Management of 
Domestic Incidents - 2-28-03), HSPD-8 (National Preparedness - 12-17-03), and 
HSPD-20 (National Continuity Policy - 12-9-07), 

• Increasing the capacity of the Personnel Security Branch support contract to process 
contractor fitness investigations in compliance with E.O. 13467 (Reforming 
Processes Related to Suitability for Goverrunent Employment, Fitness for Contractor 
Employees, and Eligibility for Access to Classified National Security Information), 
and E.O. 13488 (Granting Reciprocity on Excepted Service and Federal Contractor 
Employee Fitness and Reinvestigating Individuals in Positions of Public Trust). 

• Conducting vulnerability assessments and mitigating vulnerabilities in compliance 
with Interagency Security Committee criteria, the U.S. Marshals Service 
Vulnerability Assessment of Federal Facilities, HSPD-3 (Homeland Security 
Advisory System - 03-11-02), HSPD-5 (Management of Domestic Incidents - 2-28- 
03), HSPD-7 (Critical Infrastructure Identification, Prioritization, and Protection - 
12-17-03), and HSPD-8 (National Preparedness - 12-17-03). 
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ENFORCEMENT 


Dicks Question 124; The 2011 budget proposes to transfer the Compliance Incentives 
and Compliance Assistance Centers to the Civil Enforcement program. Do you still expect these 
Compliance related activities to continue? If so, at what level relative to 2010? 

Answer: The Agency believes that the Compliance Incentives and Compliance 
Assistance and Centers programs are vital parts of an integrated strategy that uses all of our 
enforcement tools (monitoring, assistance, incentives, and traditional enforcement approaches) to 
improve compliance with environmental laws and vigorously pursue pollution problems that 
matter most to communities. 

We believe the proposed account restructuring will put the emphasis on outcomes - 
allowing us more flexibility in devising tailored approaches to address the unique characteristics 
of individual cases. This should result in a more nimble and vigorous program and strengthen 
the credibility of the threat of Federal enforcement action. 

The resources for the Compliance Incentives and Compliance Assistance and Centers 
programs are being carried forward in the new structure at levels comparable to the FY 2010 
enacted level. The Agency anticipates a level of activity in FY 201 1 that is commensurate with 
previous resource levels. 

Dicks Question 125: Please provide a table that crosswalks funding under the 2010 
structure to the proposed 201 1 structure. This should include a detailed breakdown of the Civil 
Enforcement budget so as to clearly articulate the expected level of 201 1 funding for Compliance 
activities relative to 2010, 

Answer: The table below provides a crosswalk of the FY 201 1 proposed structure. This 
table also shows a transfer of $28.5 million and 175.5 FTE from the Compliance Assistance 
account to the Civil Enforcement and Compliance Monitoring accounts. 

Of the $28.5 million total in the Compliance Assistance program, $26,0 million goes to 
the Civil Enforcement account and $2,5 million goes to the Compliance Monitoring account. 

Of the 175.5 FTE total in the Compliance Assistance program, 164.4 FTE goes to the 
Civil Enforcement account and 11.1 FTE goes to the Compliance Monitoring account. 

The transfer of $9.7 million and 69,4 FTE from the Compliance Incentives program 
account goes entirely into the Civil Enforcement account. 

In both cases, we expect a level of activity in FY 201 1 generally commensurate with the 
level of resources being transferred from the Compliance Assistance and Compliance Incentives 
accounts. 


Restructuring of the Enforcement Program (All Appropriations) 
(Dollars in millions) 
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Program Project 

FY2011 

President’s Budget Request 


FROM 

TO 


Total Dollars 

FTE 

Total Dollars 

FTE 

Compliance Assistance 

-$28,5 

-175,5 



Compliance Incentives 

-$9.7 

-69,4 



Civil Enforcement 



-•-$35.7 

+233.8 

Compliance Monitoring 



+$2.5 

+11,1 

TOTAL: 

-$38.2 

-244.9 

+$38.2 

+244.9 


ACQUISITION MANAGEMENT 

Dicks Question 126: In addition to the amounts requested for the Environmental 
Programs and Management account and the Superfund account, EPA has requested $3 million to 
improve government acquisitions. Please explain why new management initiatives directed at 
spending our existing resources more efficiently routinely require more money? 

Answer: By addressing the effectiveness of EPA’s acquisition practices, long term 
savings will be identified by improving acquisition practices that guard against inefficiency, 
waste, and fraud. As you know, the Department of Justice recently brought criminal charges 
against a Superfund contractor. The additional funds are to both better train the existing 
workforce and to add to the acquisition workforce where appropriate, increasing EPA’s ability to 
build better requirements with program offices, build better contracts, and provide more effective 
contract administration. 

In order to meet various management initiatives in acquisition management, EPA will 
continue to supplement future funding requirements with savings from the improvement to, and 
subsequent increase in, the effectiveness of the Agency's acquisition practices. 

Agency efforts support the President’s March 4, 2009, Memorandum on Government 
Contracting which identifies acquisition workforce development as a pillar for strengthened 
agency acquisition practices and improved government performance, 

EPA, as required by the National Defense Authorization Act for FY 2009, and in 
accordance with Office of Federal Procurement Policy (OFPP) guidance, is developing an 
Acquisition Workforce Development Strategic Plan to guide the growth in capacity and 
capability of the civilian agency acquisition workforce over the next five years. 

Question: If it’s a priority, should we not be using existing resources to save money 
rather than adding more? 

Answer: Future year funding for this initiative is expected, at least in part, to come from 
the savings identified from the improvement of the effectiveness of our acquisition practices, 
Sound acquisition practices aid EPA in guarding against inefficiency and waste while improving 
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our ability to develop the Agency's acquisition workforce, strengthen Agency acquisition 
practices and improve government performance. 

The Agency is currently preparing the Acquisition Human Capital Plan (AHCP), and 
plans to submit it to the Office of Federal Procurement Policy (OFPP) on or before the deadline 
of March 31, 2010 and annually thereafter through FY2014. 

The ACHP template provided by OFPP included a call for analysis of the Agency 
acquisition savings goals and alignment of the acquisition workforce size and skills. The savings 
that were reported in our response to OMB M-09-25 “Improving Government Acquisition” will 
be tied into the ACHP in the out-years (FY20I2 - FY2014). 

Since the response to the OFPP is due outside of the budget cycle for FY201 1, the 3 FTE 
and $3 million are not representative of the 5% increase that was called for, rather it is a starting 
point to be supplemented by the savings identified in the Agency response to OMB. 


GREEN TRAVEL AND CONFERENCING 


Dicks Question 127: You have requested $4.2 million to “promote green travel 
practices” and a commensurate reduction of $7 million to your travel budget. Please explain 
how you would use these funds and why it cost $4.2 million to save $7 million? 

Answer: The Green Conferencing Initiative is part of an Agency-wide effort to “Green” 
the operations of EPA. A significant step in “greening” the Agency’s travel will be to reduce 
overall travel demand by using, when appropriate, venues such as video or web conference rather 
than in-person meetings. The initiative will make video conferencing more easily available 
across the Agency. It will also centralize the Agency’s video conferencing capabilities, upgrade 
the infrastructure, and expand our capability to provide high quality and efficient services. 

To establish appropriate video and web conferencing capabilities, initial investments are 
required. These are flinded through the reduction in travel. While immediate savings are 
realized, in the long term the cost savings are expected to be significant. Funding requested will 
be used to: 


• Equip and increase the number of mid-size video conference rooms. 

• Support license and maintenance costs for enhanced video conferencing and video 
broadcast infrastructure. 

• Provide operating support for all video conferencing units at several locations. 

• Provide workforce support for video conferencing bridging infi'astructure. 

• Build out additional large conference rooms and equip them for large meetings. 

Enhancing and expanding the video conferencing infrastructure will promote additional 
usage of video conferencing as a replacement for travel. 


"Video conferencing technology has reached the point where it can replace many face-to- 
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face meetings, but sound implementation is an important component to ensure success. We 
expect this investment to lead to long-term savings across many years. What is not reflected in 
the raw numbers is the staff time saved as well as the opportunity cost of work that could have 
been completed if staff were not on travel. 


FTE 

Dicks Question 128: What is the average Grade at EPA and how does that compare to 
other Federal Agencies of similar size and mission? 

Answer: The average pay grade for General Schedule employees at the EPA is 1 2.7. 
When compared to the federal government the EPA shows a higher grade average from the 
overall government average of 9.8. Comparisons to agencies of similar size or mission are 
provided in the following chart: 


FEDERAL WIDE 

9.8 

EPA 

12.7 

NASA 

13.2 

NRC 

12.9 

USDA 

9,8 

DOI 

10,4 


Ail data from Fed Scope 12/2009 General Schedule and Related Pay Plans Permanent Employees Only 

Dicks Question 129: What percent of your workforce are Grade 14s, 15s, and SES and 
how does that compare to other Federal Agencies of similar size and mission? 


Answer; The following table provides a comparison of percent of EPA workforce at 
grades 14, 15, and SES to other Agencies of similar size or mission. 


Grade 

EPA 

NASA 

Nuclear 

Regulatory 

Commission 

Department 
of Interior 

USDA 

14 

17.3% 

25.3% 

26.2% 

6.3% 

4.7% 

15 

14.1% 

24.0% 

25.4% 

2.9% 

2.5% 

SES 

1.6% 

2,6% 

4.1% 

0.5% 

0.4% 


All data from Fed Scope 12/2009 Permanent Employees Only 


Dicks Question 130: Provide the number of SES positions by account and indicate how 
many are Schedule C and Career? 
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Answer; EPA allocates the 312 SES positions approved by 0PM for FY 2010 and FY 
201 1 by office, including nine SES positions in the Office of Inspector General. Currently, 40 of 
these positions are vacant. The table below provides total SES positions by office: 


EPA 

Oflice 

Career 

SES 

Non- 

Career 

SES 

Total 

SES 

Office of Administration 

18 

9 

27 

Office of Air and Radiation 

20 

1 

21 

Office of Administration and Resources Management 

11 

1 

12 

Office of the Chief Financial Officer 

5 


5 

Office of Enforcement and Compliance Assurance 

24 


24 

Office of Environmental Information 

7 


7 

Office of General Counsel 

11 

1 

12 

Office of International and Indian Affairs 

6 

1 

7 

Office of the Inspector General® 

7 


7 

Office of Prevention, Pesticides and Toxic Substances 

20 


20 

Office of Research and Development 

28 


28 

Office of Solid Waste and Emergency Response 

14 

1 

15 

Office of Water 

17 

1 

18 

Region 1 

5 

1 

6 

Region 2 

6 

1 

7 

Region 3 

6 

1 

7 

Region 4 

8 


8 

Region 5 

7 


7 

Region 6 

6 

1 

7 

Region 7 

6 

1 

7 

Region 8 

5 


5 

Region 9 

7 

1 

8 


^ Pursuant to Section M of the Inspector General Reform Act of 2008 (P.L. 1 10-409), EPA’s Office of Inspector 
General submits a separate SES Allocation and Certification request to OPM. Positions for OIG have been included 
in this table to reflect total positions within EPA. 
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Region 10 

6 

1 

7 

Total EPA 

250 

22 

272 

Vacant 



40 

Total SES Allocation (EPA and EPA-OIG) 
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Dicks Question 131: Provide a chart that shows FTE, and associated Salaries (PC&B) 
costs, by account, program-area and program-project for FY 2009 actual, FY2010 estimate and 
FY 2011 request. Do not include reimbursable workyears in this analysis. 

Answer: The response to this question can be found in the attached spreadsheet, 

[The attached tables begin on page 159.) 

Dicks Question 132: How many EPA employees are currently eligible for retirement? 
Please also provide this as a percentage of EPA’s total FTE. 

Answer: By the end of FY 2010, EPA will have 3,692 employees currently eligible for 
retirement; which is 21.2% of EPA’s total FY 2010 Enacted FTE level. 

Dicks Question 133: How many current EPA employees will be eligible for retirement 
in the next 5 years? Please also provide this as a percentage of EPA’s total FTE. 

Answer: The following table provides the number of EPA employees eligible for 
retirement in the next five years. 


Fiscal Year 

Number of 
Employees 
Eligible for 
Retirement 

Number of 
Employees 
(FTE) 

Percentage 
of Total 
FTE* 

2010 

3692 

17417* 

21.2% 

2011 

4245 

17571** 

24.2% 

2012 

4842 

17571*** 

27.6% 

2013 

5453 

17571*** 

31.0% 

2014 

6089 

17571*** 

34.7% 


* FY 2010 is based on the FY 2010 Enacted FTE level. 

•• FY 201 1 is based on the FY 201 1 President’s request level. 

•** FY20I2-FY 2014 assumes FY20I1 President’s request level. 


Dicks Question 134: Your request for PC&B, Agency-wide, is $2,365,637,000, which 
will ftmd 17,188 FTE, That is an average of $137,630 per FTE. Is that the correct amount 
assumed in your budget for the average cost per FTE? If not, provide the correct average and 
explain the difference. 
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Answer: The agency-wide average compensation and benefits per FTE requested for 
FY2011 is $137,630. This estimate includes payroll and benefits such as Workers’ 
Compensation, transit subsidies, childcare subsidies, FSAFeds subscription fees and awards. 

EPA develops these estimates using data at a finer level of detail based on actual 
expenditures at the office, appropriation and program project level. 


OCFO 


Dicks Question 135: For the record, please provide a breakdown of regional vs. 
headquarters FTE and funding for FY 2009 acmal, FY2010 estimate and FY 2011 request. 

Answer: The attached chart shows the information requested for FY 2009, FY 2010 and 
FY 2011. 


(Dollars in Thousands) 










FY2009 Actuals 


FY 2010 Enacted 
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FTE 


$ 

■aiiiaM 

■ 

s 


ISISQHi 

$29,268.2 

232.0 





$31,558.0 

242.3 


$85,380.6 

268.7 


$80,077.3 


■ 


258.7 


$9,308.5 

94.2 


$10,496.7 

■DIQBI 

■ 


116.9 

uniiim 







HIHHHH 


iTTniliM 


594.9 


$121,144.0 

618.5 

■ 


WtSSEi 

1) OCFO has ihree remote field offices located in Cincinnati, Las Vegas and Research Triangle Park. 

2) Totals include resources for the Central Planning, Budgeting and Finance Program Project (EPM, LUST, SF, 
and WCF-Reimb) and a portion of the Superfund Enforcement program project for financial management of SF 
cost recovery and collection of debt. 

3) Totals do not include funds from the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009. 


Dicks Question 136: How does the size of OCFO compare to the budget offices at other 
natural resource agencies or departments of similar size or structure? 

Answer: Because OCFO functions are defined and structured differently across agencies, 
OCFO FTE and budget data at comparable agencies is not readily available. EPA has contacted 
other agencies for data to respond to this question. The response will be provided as soon as 
possible. 

Dicks Question 137: For the record please provide by program project the operating 
plan levels vs. carryover balances for the past 3 years. 

Answer: The table below provides the operating plan funding levels and carryover 
balances for the past 3 years for regular appropriated funding. Funds provided by the FY 2009 
American Recovery and Reinvestment Act (ARRA) are shown in the response to Representative 
Dicks’s question on ARRA. 
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FY2007 FY2008 Pf 2009 

fY2007 Unot^^d FY200a Unobligated FY2009 Unobligated FT 2010 

Operating CanyoverlMo Operating Carryover Into Operating Carryover Operating 
Plan (NOA» FY2008 Platr{NOA) FY2009 Plan(NOA) intoFYZOlO Plan(NOA) 

S9.853 S844| $9,7^i $6^1 $9.9001 $1.2361 $9,900 
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Dicks Question 138: Please provide the latest schedule/timeline for the Financial 
Systems Modernization Project (FSMP) project milestones with associated annual costs. 

Answer: A re-baseline package for FSMP is being prepared for submission to the Office 
of Management and Budget (0MB) in April, 2010. This package is currently under an internal 
agency review process prior to submission to 0MB and has not been finalized. The Office of the 
Chief Financial Officer anticipates that the final schedule, timelines, and associated annual costs 
from this re-baseline package will be available by late Spring, 2010. The OCFO would welcome 
the opportunity to present this information once it has been approved. 

11 

Dicks Question 139: Please provide an update on the funding provided for ongoing IT 
investments, which includes 2010 funds reprogrammed to those projects, and estimated 
remaining needs for those projects. 

Answer: The table below represents funding to EPA’s ongoing major IT investments in 
FY 2010 and the requested level of fimding for FY 201 1 . IT portfolio includes funding for all 
phases of the investments, e.g. design, development, and maintenance. As projects are multi- 
year efforts and require on-going maintenance once implemented, funding needs will continue 
beyond FY 2011. While exact needs beyond FY 201 1 have yet to be determined, EPA’s overall 
portfolio is relatively static and the Agency does not anticipate significant changes to our total 
estimated IT portfolio needs in the near term. 


EPA Major IT Investment Portfolio 

(Dollars presented in Thousands) 


Investment Title 

FY2010 

FY 20H 

Major Portfolio Total 

$331,062 

$339,375 

Central Data Exchange (CDX) Electronic Reporting 

$11,860 

$13,322 

Clean Air Markets Division Business System (CAMDBS) 

$5,028 

$4,615 

Comprehensive Environmental Response (CERCLIS) 

$2,817 

$3,108 

Emergency Management Portal (EMP) 

$3,418 

$2,762 

Enterprise Content Management System (ECMS) 

$3,868 

$3,736 

EPA Acquisition System (EAS) 

$5,324 

$2,043 

EPA Personnel Access and Security System (EPASS) 

$4,831 

$5,380 

E-Rulemaking (ERule) 

$1,058 

$613 

Financial Replacement System (FinRS) 

$26,484 

$29,502 

Integrated Compliance Info System (ICIS) 

$11,222 

$15,536 

Integrated Grants Management System (IGMS) 

$3,543 

$3,404 

Internet O&M Enhancements (lOME) 

$4,661 

$4,533 

Legacy Financial System (LFS) 

$9,300 

$9,842 

National Geospatial Program (GEO/GIS) 

$12,354 

$12,929 

People Plus - (PPL-HR) 

$7,553 

$7,689 

Pesticide Registration Information System (PRISM) 

$4,620 

$4,765 
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Question Submitted for the Record by Representative Moran 


EDC Questions for EPA 


1 read with great interest your September 29, 2009 announcement for “Existing 
Chemicals Action Plan.” I have a couple questions and few comments. 

First, 1 applaud your effort. The Toxic Substances Control Act is a failure. Anything you 
can do to expedite a review of some chemicals of concern is much needed and greatly 
appreciated. But I am puzzled. Why, despite a number of comments you have made that 
Bisphenol A (BPA) is a chemical of concern, do you still not have an action plan for BP A? 

Moran Question 1 : What is the status of that plan for BPA, and when will it be 
approved. 

Answer: EPA’s action plan for BPA was posted on March 29, 2010, in line with the 
Administrator’s September announcement to complete and post an initial four action plans in 
December 2009, with additional plans at approximately four-month intervals. On December 29, 
2009, EPA made public the first four action plans on phthalates, short-chain chlorinated 
parraffins, perflourinated chemicals (PFCs), and Polybrominated diphenyl ethers (PBDEs). 
EPA’s plan for BPA focuses on the environmental impacts of BPA, and will look to add BPA to 
EPA’s list of chemicals of concern under Section 5(b)(4) of the Toxic Substances Control Act, 
and require testing related to environmental effects. More information can be found at 
http://www.eDa.gov/oDDt/exislingchemicals/Dubs/actionplans/bpa.hlml . 

Moran Question 2: What EPA office is implementing these plans? Office of Research 
and Development (ORD)? 

Answer: The action plans are being implemented by the Office of Pollution Prevention 
and Toxics, with support as needed from other EPA offices. 

Moran Question 3: If these chemicals of concern are found to be harming human 
health, what action and what authorities can EPA employ to control their exposure? 

Answer: EPA intends to use the tools provided by the Toxic Substances Control Act 
(TSCA) to the best of our ability. Depending on the types of uses and routes of exposure, EPA 
could also utilize other statutory authorities, including the Toxics Release Inventory. 

I have introduced legislation, the Endocrine Disruption Prevention Act (H.R. 4190), that 
directs the National Institutes of Environmental Health Sciences to undertake a comprehensive 
research and testing program, using the best available science, to identify chemicals with 
endocrine disruption potential. This legislation was introduced in direct response to the 
mounting scientific evidence that synthetic endocrine disrupting chemicals may be the cause 
behind an alarming increase in the number of disorders of the human endocrine system. These 
disorders include autism, attention deficit hyperactivity disorder, asthma, juvenile and adult 
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diabetes, juvenile cancer, autoimmune diseases, obesity, osteoporosis, Parkinson’s disease, and 
Alzheimer’s dementia. 

These disorders began to increase noticeably in the early 1970s when the first generation 
exposed in the womb to post-World War II synthetic chemicals reached maturity. The Director 
of Mount Sinai’s http://www.mountsinai.org/Paticnt Care/Service Areas/Children/Procedures 
and Health Care Services/CEHC Home Children’s Environmental Health Center (CEHC) reports 
that: 

• Asthma rates have nearly tripled in the past three decades. 

• One of every six American children has a development disorder (ADHD, dyslexia, 
mental retardation), 

• One in every 101 American children is now diagnosed with autism and one in every 

59 boys. 

• Cancer, after accidents, is the leading cause of death among children in the United 
States. 

• Primary brain cancer increased by nearly 40 percent and leukemia increased by over 

60 percent among children 14 years and younger from 1975 to 2004. 

• Childhood obesity has quadrupled in the past 1 0 years. 

Yet, EPA’s work on endocrine disrupting chemicals has been at a glacial pace. 
Moreover, many question whether any testing conducted under EPA’s program will even be as 
relevant or effective as it should be. EPA’s Endocrine Disruption Screening Program (EDSP) 
has adopted the dose-response method, known as “the dose establishes the poison.” This means 
that the testing assumes the higher the dose, the greater the response. In fact, in the case of 
EDCs, it is the small doses, such as the levels that occur in drinking water, that cause the effect. 
At higher doses the effects are often nullified causing organs to stop producing more hormones 
and receptors in target tissues to shut down. The dose/response is not a slope, but an inverted 
horseshoe curve. Nonetheless, EPA appears prepared to accept a testing protocol where, critics 
charge, the results of high doses will lead to a conclusion with no response, that these chemical 
pose no risk. 

Moran Question 4: I’d like you to respond, but I would also like to convene a meeting 
where you can confront the critics, and through some discussion, we can find a productive way 
to proceed. 

Answer: EPA agrees that the issues regarding the potential effects of endocrine 
disruption on human health are numerous and complex. Given our Agency’s mission, we would 
further state that there are numerous complex issues regarding the potential effects of endocrine 
disruption on wildlife, as well, and that preventive and mitigation strategies are needed where 
human or wildlife health risks are deemed unreasonable. EPA’s Office of Research and 
Development (ORD) and Office of Chemical Safety and Pollution Prevention (OCSPP) have 
been partnering closely for almost fourteen years to address endocrine disruptors issues from a 
research and programmatic perspective, respectively. For this reason, EPA’s endocrine 
disruptors research program in ORD has been focused not only on supporting the Agency’s 
Endocrine Disruptors Screening Program (EDSP). but also providing research so that results 
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from the screening program could be interpreted and incorporated into risk assessments by 
improving the underlying science regarding the effects, exposure, and management of endocrine 
disruptors and assessing their impact on human health and the environment, ORD’s research 
areas include: 

• Understanding of how endocrine disrupting chemicals (EDCs) elicit toxicity 
particularly at the low end of the dose-response curve, 

• Determining the degree to which the effects of EDCs with defined 
mechanisms/modes of action (MOAs) can be extrapolated across classes of 
vertebrates, 

• Developing approaches to assess exposures to mixtures of EDCs, 

• Determining the critical factors that account for exposures during development 
resulting in toxicities occurring later in life (e.g., windows of vulnerability, 
developmental tissue dosimetry, modes of action), 

• Developing biomarkers and the next generation of assays for screening chemicals for 
their potential endocrine disruption, 

• Determining what are the major sources and environmental fates of EDCs and how 
these exposures can be managed, 

• Determining the extent to which human development/reproduction is being adversely 
affected by exposure to EDCs, and 

• Characterizing the occurrence and effects of endocrine active compounds in complex 
environmental media and developing management approaches to mitigate 
unreasonable risks. 

Over the last fourteen years, the EPA’s endocrine disrupter programs: 

• Have provided data that have improved risk/hazard assessments by EPA (e.g., 
pesticide reregistration of atrazine, vinclozoHn, procymidone, triclosan; IRIS 
assessments of certain phthalates; Aquatic Life Ambient Water Quality Criteria for 
nonylphenol) and other organizations [e.g., states (e.g., CA, VT, MA legislation on 
phthalates), other countries (e.g., EU, Japan, Canada, Australia phthalates 
assessments; Canada BPA assessment)]; 

• Have resulted in a suite of screening assays that have been validated for use in 
implementing the Agency’s EDSP and considered for guidelines by the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), and 

• Are helping the scientific community better understand the impact that EDCs are 
having on the environment. 

Since the mid-1990s when ORD began systematically keeping track of its scientific 
publications on particular research topics, ORD’s endocrine disruptors research program has 
resulted in over 800 peer reviewed publications, authored by EPA scientists and grantees, in the 
scientific literature. Many of the scientific papers are highly cited (27.8 percent for the top 10 
percent of highly cited articles - 2.8 limes the expected percentage) and published in high impact 
journals (47.1 percent of articles were published in the top 10 percent of journals - 4.2 times the 
expected percentage) as determined by an independent bibliometric analysis. 
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The additional endocrine disrupter research investment in the President’s FY 2011 
Budget will allow EPA to reinstate an extramural grants program that would complement the 
intramural research program by engaging scientists from public and private non-profit 
institutions/organizations located in the U.S. The additional investment will enable the 
development and application of latest state-of-the-art technologies and innovations, in areas that 
complement EPA’s intramural research, to advance the assessment and management of 
environmental endocrine disrupters and other emerging contaminants of concern to better protect 
human health and wildlife. As noted above, EPA’s intramural research program is heavily 
invested in improving our understanding of the human health and ecological effects and sources 
of EDCs. The increase in the FY 2011 budget will enable the extramural program to support 
research on informing solutions to these risks as well as provide information that will help 
OeSPP integrate the results of EDSP into assessments. For example. EPA will support research 
into innovative product formulations using green chemistry and green engineering principles to 
design chemicals that are not endocrine active. At the same time the additional resources will 
allow us to further address some of the critical issues that you raised in your statement and where 
significant data gaps remain - e.g., characterizing the shape of the dose response curve, 
particularly at ambient levels of exposure, and developing methods for assessing cumulative risk 
to exposures of multiple endocrine active agents. 

EPA’s EDSP Tier 1 screening assays test chemicals at high doses. This approach has 
been developed with the involvement and concurrence of several advisory committees. We 
realize that there are members of the scientific community who are concerned that there are “low 
dose effects” as a consequence of exposures to EDCs that may result in dose-response curves 
different from those usually seen in toxicology studies. 

EPA wants to assure that we hear all perspectives on the science issues relating to 
endocrine disrupting chemicals. ORD and OCSPP have begun internal discussions about 
convening a meeting to bring together expert scientists in 2011 to share their findings, 
characterize the state of the science, identify data gaps and determine the best way to address the 
issue. Dr. Anastas has shared his vision for a sustainable society which includes a framework for 
designing the chemicals and materials that are the basis of our society and economy in ways that 
are less harmful to humans and the environment. This approach will be critical to helping to 
meet one of Administrator Jackson’s top priorities of ensuring the safety of chemicals in our 
products, our environment and our bodies. EPA's research will focus on contributing to the 
science that is the foundation for Agency decisions, including those related to EDCs. 

EPA looks forward to meeting with you in early May regarding our research and 
regulatory programs on endocrine disrupters. 

The National Toxicology program (NTP) and the National Chemical Genomics Center 
(NCOS) have entered into a partnership called Tox 21 to advance the state of toxicity testing. 
This partnership’s essential premise is that human harm from chemicals can be inferred on the 
basis of how they activate toxicity pathways in cells. “Toxicity pathway” refers to a chemically 
induced chain of events that leads to an adverse effect such as tumor formation. Unlike animal 
tests, which are costly and resource intensive, and limited to evaluating the effects of a few doses 
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of a chemical, in vitro assays can test chemicals at a broad range of doses that might provide 
better information about low-dose human effects. 

Moran Question 5: How is the identification of toxicity pathways progressing? How 
much work is on-going at EPA and among its Tox 21 partners to identify pathways? 

Answer: No one knows exactly how many toxicity pathways exist. The estimates range 
from the hundreds to the thousands. We do know of a large number of these, mostly related to 
interaction of chemicals with nuclear receptors and other transcription factors (such as the 
estrogen, androgen and thyroid hormone receptors), and to induction of particular stress 
responses in cells (e.g., oxidant and nutrient stress pathways). Assays generally exist for these 
well-studied toxicity pathways, and they are being incorporated into the Tox 2 1 effort. 

EPA is one of the founding members of the Tox 2 1 partnership, which was initiated by a 
Memorandum of Understanding among the NTP at the National Institute of Environmental 
Health Sciences (NIEHS), the NIH Chemical Genomics Research program at the National 
Human Genome Research Institute and EPA’s Office of Research and Development on February 
14, 2007. The partnership is currently completing acquisition of 10,000 chemicals, roughly 
equally contributed by the three partners, which will undergo high throughput screening 
beginning in mid 2010. The Tox 21 partnership is now expanding to include the Food and Drug 
Administration, and discussions are ongoing with Health Canada and the European Union Joint 
Research Centre, which have expressed interest in the identification and study of toxicity 
pathways. 

EPA supports the Tox 21 partnership in the following ways: 

• Substantial in-kind effort, 

• Providing thousands of chemicals for screening at NCGC, 

• Providing $400,000 per year to the NCGC via an Inter-Agency Agreement, and 

• Conducting the ToxCast"^ program. 

The NTP also supports the NCGC though a separate agreement. The EPA’s effort in Tox 
21 is coordinated by ORD’s National Center for Computational Toxicology, which is also 
responsible for the ToxCast"^ program that has profiled the activity of 309 chemicals in nearly 
500 different high throughput assays in its Phase I proof of concept (Phase II is currently being 
launched to profile an additional 700 chemicals in a similar number of assays. See 
www.epa.gov/ncct/toxcast ). 

These 700 chemicals are included as a subset of the larger collection of 10,000 Tox 21 
chemicals. EPA is developing additional assays that examine effects on the developing embryo 
and nervous system. Also, EPA’s STAR grants are funding four academic centers providing 
bioinforraatics and computational toxicology support for the ToxCast and Tox 21 efforts. In 
addition, NTP/NIEHS is funding proposals for the development of additional assays and 
computational toxicology programs through its Small Business Innovation Research program. 
Via presentations at national and international meetings, the Tox 21 program has successfully 
recruited nominations for assays into the program. We anticipate that over the next two years, 
we will examine nearly 100 different toxicity targets in the Tox 21 program. 
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Moran Question 6: When do you believe that the Tox 21 program will begin to produce 
data, tools and other information that can be used in risk assessments? 

Answer: The first set of data are currently being analyzed and prepared for scientific 
publication and release to the public later this year via the National Institutes of Health’s 
PubChera and EPA’s ACToR (Aggregated Computational Toxicology Resource) programs. 
Over the past two years, the Tox 21 program has completed high throughput screening of 
approximately 2,400 chemicals (half contributed by the National Toxicology program, half by 
EPA), in over forty different biological assays. These assays covered a number of toxicity 
pathways and helped us to integrate the expertise and capabilities of the three Tox 21 
organizations. 

We anticipate that most of these chemicals will be included in our broader collection of 
10,000 chemicals that will start high throughput screening in the summer of 2010. This 
expanded library will include a very large number of high production volume chemicals, medium 
production volume chemicals, and other chemicals of interest to EPA regulatory offices. We 
estimate that high and medium production volume chemicals will each comprise 10-15 percent 
of the collection. These chemicals generally lack the animal toxicology desired for hazard 
determination but are likely to provide information on validity of these chemical groupings that 
are being used to categorize hazards for related chemicals. Approximately one toxicity pathway 
per week, roughly 100 distinct pathways, will be probed using this chemical library over the next 
two year period. 

EPA also manages the ToxCast™ program, and the results of Phase I of that program 
have been published in the peer reviewed literature and are available publicly on the ToxCast 
website. Tox 21 and ToxCast have collectively demonstrated that high throughput screening 
technology can be applied to environmentally relevant chemicals and that high quality, 
reproducible results can be obtained. The collective data will be the subject of much analysis 
and interpretation by the international scientific community over the next several years. 

Recent discussion within two EPA offices, the Office of Science Coordination and Policy 
in the Office of Prevention, Pesticides and Toxic Substances and the Office of Research and 
Development, have identified a number of assays used in the ToxCast program (including 
several that are part of Tox 21) that could be used to help prioritize the nominations of future 
chemicals for the Endocrine Disruptor Screening Program (EDSP) effort. This promises to be 
the first use of the ToxCast/Tox 21 information by a regulatory program, as it will increase the 
efficiency and effectiveness of the much more expensive and labor intensive EDSP effort in 
identifying chemicals that pose a potential hazard to the endocrine system. 

Moran Question 7: How will toxicity tests that are developed under the Tox 21 program 
be validated? 

Answer; Results of the Tox 21 program are validated in a number of ways: 

• First, a number of chemical replicates have been included in the chemical library so 
we can see the reproducibility of results within each assay. For example, the new 
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10.000 compound library will include about lOO chemicals that are duplicated on 
each of the 1536 well plates that are used to run the assays so that we can compare 
results across individual plates within each experiment. In addition to the replicate 
chemicals, each assay is run with appropriate positive and negative controls, and we 
have statistical criteria to determine whether the results of the reference and replicate 
chemicals are sufficiently similar to accept or reject the results from a screening plate. 

• Second, we run each chemical in a fourteen point concentration curve, so that 
artifacts of the technology can be eliminated. This is a unique feature of the 
technology employed at the NIH Chemicals Genomics Center in particular, 

' • Third, when we begin running the 10,000 chemicals this summer, the entire 

experiment will be conducted in triplicate (essentially screening 30,000 chemicals per 
week). 

• Fourth, we take different steps to “ground truth” the data. For example, we have 
included chemicals in the compound library that have known interactions with 
specific toxicity pathways, we conduct additional (“orthogonal”) assays that probe the 
same toxicity pathway but use a different technology, and we perform analytical 
chemistry on the entire compound library. These efforts are used to evaluate the 
relevance of each assay and validate the tests. Through this process we have gained 
confidence in a number of the assays that are used, and have also identified areas 
where the technology needs to be improved (e.g., for the detection of the antagonistic 
effects of chemicals against certain nuclear receptors), 

• Lastly, we have a Targeted Testing Working Group that looks at results of the high 
throughput assays and determines whether any specific follow up research is needed, 
including the testing in experimental animals. 

Through this combination of approaches, we gain increased confidence in the validity of 
the results that are being generated. 

Moran Question 8: What resources have been dedicated by EPA to Tox 21 so far? 

What resources do you project will be dedicated to Tox 21 next year and in future years? 

Answer: EPA provides $400,000 per year to support the Tox 21 effort through an Inter- 
Agency agreement with the NIH Chemical Genomics Center. In addition, a large portion of 
EPA’s Computational Toxicology Research program budget is devoted to the application of new 
technologies to contribute to the progress of Tox 21. The budget for the Computational 
Toxicology Research program is approximately $20 million in FY 2010. Much of those 
resources are devoted to the ToxCast program, which by completion of Phase II will have 
profiled a total of 1,000 chemicals across approximately 500 biological assays at a cost of 
approximately $20,000 per chemical. Most of the scientific staff of EPA’s National Center for 
Computational Toxicology are involved directly or indirectly with ToxCast and Tox 21. We 
anticipate that we will continue to have investments of this magnitude in Tox 21 next year and in 
the future. It should be noted that the National Research Council, in its report “Toxicity Testing 
in the 2E‘ Century: A vision and a Strategy,” estimated that it would take a significant 
investment over a 10 to 20 year time span. 
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Moran Question 9; Are additional resources needed to make the Tox 21 program 
successful in identifying pathways and preparing tools and data for risk assessors and regulators? 

If so, what resources are needed? 

Answer: The National Research Council, in its report “Toxicity Testing in the 21“ 
Century: A Vision and a Strategy,” indicated that significant investments over a 10 to 20 year 
time span would be needed to fully develop and utilize a toxicity pathway approach. While we 
have made tremendous strides over the past several years in our Computational Toxicology 
research program, we are limited in the number of chemicals that can be screened and the 
number of assays that can be employed. There are several key issues that need to be addressed 
as we move the program forward. A major one is the need to incorporate more biologically 
relevant metabolism to the high throughput screening assays. Some chemicals exert their 
toxicity only after being metabolized by the liver and this is difficult to replicate in the assay 
systems currently being used in Tox 21. 

There are a variety of other challenges as well. For example, chemicals must now be 
dissolved in the same liquid (dimethylsulfoxide) for handling, and some chemicals simply do not 
dissolve in this liquid. Alternative solvents are needed to study those chemicals. Broader 
coverage of toxicity pathways will also be needed, especially for more complicated biological 
systems such as the nervous and immune systems, and the developing embryo. Most of the work 
of ToxCast and Tox 21 are devoted to improving human health assessments, and we need to 
develop analogous efforts for studying potential effects on wildlife species. Other challenges 
include distinguishing statistical significance from biological significance, extrapolating from in 
vitro dose to in vivo exposures, and understanding the impacts of dose to response and other 
effects. 


Moran Question 10: What other steps beyond Tox 21 is EPA taking to implement the 
vision and strategy in the National Academy of Sciences’ 2007 report Toxicity Testing in the 
Twenty-First Century ? 

Answer: When EPA received the report from the National Academy, we had already 
undertaken steps to modernize chemical risk management through the establishment in 2005 of 
the National Center for Computational Toxicology (NCCT). The NCCT has since become 
internationally recognized for its pioneering efforts to increase the capacity to examine the 
potential biological effects of chemicals. Its flagship program, ToxCast™, is truly on the leading 
edge of implementing the National Academy of Sciences’ vision. In direct response to the 
report, EPA convened a Future of Toxicity Testing Working Group under the auspices of the 
Science Policy Council, and charged it with developing a strategic plan for EPA. In March of 
2009, EPA released the product of this effort, its Strategic Plan for Evaluating the Toxicity of 
Chemicals. This plan laid out a series of long term goals with accompanying timelines to guide 
not only the research efforts, but also the transformation of the regulatory offices so that they 
have the necessary infrastructure and personnel to handle the new types of data that will be 
forthcoming. In addition, EPA is working to leverage its unique ability to conduct integrated 
research involving the widest span of disciplines to develop sustainable solutions to address the 
challenge of assuring the safety of chemicals. 
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Chesapeake Bay 

Moran Question 11: Although EPA will develop a TMDL for the entire Chesapeake 
Bay, much of the responsibility for reducing pollution will fall to local governments. What is 
EPA doing right now to help enhance local government efforts to reduce runoff from urban and 
suburban lands? What does EPA plan to do to help prepare local governments and counties for 
the implementation of the TMDL next year? And, what assistance - both technical and financial 
- does EPA plan to provide to local governments to ensure progress is made towards the two- 
year milestones? 

Answer: It is critical that county and local governments be full and active partners in 
efforts to restore the Chesapeake Bay since they will take on a large share of the implementation 
work. 


Under the Clean Water State Revolving Loan Fund (CWSRF) program and the American 
Recovery and Reinvestment Act (ARRA), the Chesapeake Bay States and DC received $536.2 
million in FY 2009 and FY 2010 which they can use to fund projects that help local governments 
reduce nutrient and sediment pollution affecting the Bay, including pollution from stormwater. 
Under the President's FY 2011 Budget, the Bay States and DC would receive an additional $155 
million in Clean Water SRF funding. 

ARRA and Clean Water SRF assistance to the Chesapeake Bay States for green 
infrastructure, including "green" stormwater control projects totaled more than $96 million in FY 
2009 and FY 2010, with another $31 million proposed for green infrastructure in the Bay States 
in the FY 201 1 President's budget. 

In FY 2009 and FY 2010, the Chesapeake Bay States and DC received $21 million in 319 
funding which they can use to help local governments and other entities reduce nonpoint sources 
of stormwater pollution. In addition to these funds for local governments, in FY 2010, EPA is 
providing an additional $11.2 million (above the existing $8.9 million) in Section 117 grants to 
states that they can use to support their work to reduce nutrient and sediment pollution. 

EPA has provided contractual support of $250,000 for local pilots to provide 
communities with support to identify their actions to achieve the Chesapeake Bay TMDL. 

EPA provides technical assistance to States and localities to help them control stormwater 
pollution. EPA's technical initiatives are focused on providing local governments with necessary 
tools for planning and decision-making to reduce pollutant loads throughout the watershed. EPA 
sponsors workshops on increasing the effectiveness of stormwater management approaches and 
has developed model stormwater permits and codes that local governments can choose to use to 
help reduce stormwater pollution. In many cases, development projects using green 
infrastructure technologies cost no more or even cost less than projects that do not effectively 
control stormwater pollution. 

EPA has worked closely with its Local Government Advisory Committee (LGAC) to 
help engage and assist local governments. To facilitate LGAC’s work, the Agency funded a 
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grant that provides logistical and technical support to LGAC including support for 
communications and outreach, local government assistance initiatives and the development of a 
Chesapeake Bay Program (CBP) strategy for further engagement of local governments. EPA is 
also providing funding to support two “circuit rider pilots,” Two circuit riders were hired to 
educate local government officials about CBP nutrient and sediment pollution reduction goals 
and implementation options. They promote and facilitate local government access to capacity- 
building programs that enhance local government capabilities to contribute to achievement of 
CBP nutrient and sediment pollution reduction goals and objectives. 

EPA has also made significant efforts to keep our state, county and local partners aware 
of the work needed to clean up the Bay. Between October 2009 and January 2010, the 
Chesapeake Bay Program reached out to state and local government officials and the public 
through a series of 17 public meetings on the Bay TMDL, seven public forums on the draft 
strategy for the President’s Executive Order to Protect and Restore the Chesapeake Bay. We are 
planning another round of pubic meetings and on-line forums in the spring. 

Moran Question 12: This Fiscal year, EPA will finalize and implement a Total 
Maximum Daily Load (TMDL) to reduce nutrient and sediment pollution for the Chesapeake 
Bay watershed. This TMDL will cover 64,000 square miles and cross the jurisdictions of six 
states and the District of Columbia. It will require limits for point and non-point sources and it 
will have an enormous cost impact on states, local governments and various industrial sectors. Is 
EPA confident that they have provided adequate funding in this budget to offset TMDL cost and 
ensure that states will be able to implement it? 

Answer: Restoring the Bay is an enormous undertaking that will require hard work and 
resources from federal, state and local government, as well as other entities that generate 
pollution affecting the Bay, EPA will continue to use existing resources to assist the states and 
local governments. However, the FY 201 1 budget request calls for additional resources that will 
be needed to ensure that EPA, states, and communities meet the goals set forth for FY 201 1 and 
beyond. 

EPA’s goal is to complete the TMDL in cooperation with the watershed states at the end 
of calendar year. It will be implemented over then next 15 years, which spreads out 
implementation costs. In the President's FY 201 1 Budget request, state implementation grants 
are planned to increase by $1.2 million over the FY 2010 level of $18.8 million for a total of 
$20.0 million in FY 2011. State implementation grants are crucial to achieving the goals 
established for the Chesapeake Bay and its watershed. This increase is essential to assisting the 
states in responding to EPA actions under the President’s Executive Order on the Bay, 
particularly in the development and implementation of respective Watershed Implementation 
Plans resulting from the TMDL. 

Moran Question 13: “Accountability” is a new approach in the efforts to clean up the 
Bay and distinguishes this Administration’s approach from past efforts. Local governments say 
that they share your goal of a healthy Chesapeake Bay. But they are also concerned about their 
ability to assess and evaluate the various options to reduce pollution. How would you 
recommend local jurisdictions determine what steps they can take to lessen the impacts of 
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stormwater on local rivers and streams? Would a survey of local government policies controlling 
polluted runoff from urban and suburban lands be a helpful in your opinion? How would such 
assessments assist local government decision-makers? 

Answer: Local governments should examine the stormwater programs of local 

jurisdictions and their types of measures and practices. Many jurisdictions have worked 
particularly hard to control stormwater runoff. EPA has model permits and ordinances that local 
governments should consider. 

Local jurisdictions should work closely with their state environmental agency. The 
states, as part of their Watershed Implementation Plans, are developing and improving tools to 
reduce pollution from all source sectors in the Chesapeake Bay. Also, the local communities 
should work with each other; there are many communities with different approaches to the 
management of stormwater. Much can be learned from these communities and many of these 
practices should have widespread applicability. 

As noted above, EPA works closely with its Local Government Advisory Committee 
(LGAC) to help engage and assist local governments. EPA funded a grant that provides 
logistical and technical support to LGAC including support for communications and outreach, 
local government assistance initiatives and the development of a Chesapeake Bay Program 
(CBP) strategy to further engage local governments. EPA's funding support for two circuit riders 
helps facilitate the education of local government officials about CBP nutrient and sediment 
pollution reduction goals and implementation options. 

Moran Question 14: Urban stormwater runoff is the only pollution sector whose 
discharges are increasing in the Chesapeake Bay watershed. Is there adequate funding, including 
the Clean Water State Revolving Fund and section 319 (non point source management) money in 
this budget to help stem this tide of pollution? 

Answer: Under the Clean Water State Revolving Loan Fund program and the American 
Recovery and Reinvestment Act (ARRA), the Chesapeake Bay States and DC received $536.2 
million in FY 2009 and FY 2010 which they can use to fund projects that help local governments 
reduce nutrient and sediment pollution affecting the Bay, including pollution from stormwater. 
Under the President's FY 201 1 Budget, the Bay States and DC would receive an additional $155 
million in Clean Water SRF funding. 

ARRA and Clean Water SRF assistance to the Chesapeake Bay States for green 
infrastructure, including "green" stormwater control projects totaled more than $96 million in FY 
2009 and FY 2010, with another $31 million proposed for green infrastructure in the Bay States 
in the FY 201 1 President's budget. 

In FY 2009 and FY 2010, the Chesapeake Bay States and DC received $21 million in 
section 319 funding which they can use to help local governments and other entities reduce 
nonpoint sources of stormwater pollution. 
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In addition to these funds for local governments in FY 2010, EPA is providing an 
additional $ 1 1 .2 million (above the existing $8.9 million) in Section 1 1 7 grants to states that they 
can use to support their work to reduce nutrient and sediment pollution. These additional grant 
funds more than double the funding available to states through existing Chesapeake Bay 
Implementation Grants. These funds will help the states develop new regulations, design TMDL 
watershed implementation plans, issue/reissue and enforce permits, conduct inspections and 
provide technical and compliance assistance to local governments and regulated entities. 

EPA has provided contractual support of $250,000 for local pilots to provide 
communities with support to identify their actions to achieve the Chesapeake Bay TMDL, 

EPA provides technical assistance to States and localities to help them control stormwater 
pollution. In many cases, development projects that effectively control .stormwater pollution are 
no more costly than development projects with less effective stormwater controls. 

Restoring the Bay is an enormous undertaking that will require hard work and resources 
from the federal government and also from state and local governments and other entities that 
generate pollution affecting the Bay. 

The federal government has significantly increased its investment in Bay cleanup, 
including its financial assistance to State and local governments, and is committed to 
encouraging and backstopping state and local efforts to restore the Bay. 
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Questions Submitted for the Record by Representative Mollohan 


Mine Permitting Review 

Administrator Jackson, 1 appreciate your willingness to discuss ongoing developments in 
EPA’s review of mine permitting in Appalachia. As I’m sure you are aware, with so much 
uncertainty currently surrounding the review process, there is widespread concern through my 
District pertaining to this issue. 

Coal remains central to my state's economy. Almost every day I talk with second- and 
third-generation coal-miners. They’re worried. They ask me where the EPA is going with this 
process. It is absolutely essential that your agency conclude this review, get back in the business 
of approving permits, and define what standards we need going forward. 

I hope that we can remain in regular communication about the agency’s efforts to provide 
additional clarity to those impacted by the enhanced review and coordination process initiated 
last June. 


Coal Combustion Waste 


Mollohan Question 1: EPA originally announced that it would promulgate a rule on 
coal ash handling and disposal by the end of 2009, but the rule has been delayed to the 
“complexity of the analysis.” 

a) What specific issues is EPA running into in terms of “the complexity of the 
analysis?” 

b) Can you elaborate on areas of concern EPA has examined with respect to the 
handling and disposal of coal ash? 

Answer; At this time, EPA cannot elaborate on the specific issues or areas of concern 
since the rule is currently undergoing review under Executive Order 12866. However, once the 
rule is proposed, EPA would be happy to brief you and your staff. 

Mollohan Question 2: What are EPA’s plans to assist states in implementing a 
prospective rule on coal combustion byproducts? 

Answer: EPA will work closely with the states to address implementation issues 
associated with the final rule. The specific strategy will be developed as EPA develops the final 
rule for coal combustion residuals. 


Geographic Pro 2 rams: Chesapeake Bay 


Mollohan Question 4: The budget proposal includes $63 million for the Chesapeake 
Bay program - an increase of $13 million over the FY 2010 enacted level, for a number of 
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efforts including the implementation of President Obama’s Executive Order on the Bay, 
improvements to state nonpoint source programs, the development of regulations to reduce 
nutrient pollution, and enforcement of existing regulations. 

How much of this funding will be used to address issues in the Bay headwaters and what 
resources have been directed to headwater states in recent years? 

Answer: EPA takes very seriously the need to work with the headwaters states of 
Delaware, New York, and West Virginia to accomplish the Bay Program’s goals. EPA works 
closely with the headwaters states to ensure that they receive levels of technical assistance and 
other resources similar to that of the other states in the Bay watershed. 

In Fiscal Year 2011, EPA plans to provide at least $4 million in grant funding to the 
Chesapeake Bay headwaters states. This represents a $2.5 million increase in grant funding to 
the headwaters states over Fiscal Year 2009 levels. 

For FY2010, EPA will distribute seventy-five percent of its $15 million increase, or 
$1 1.2 million, to the six Bay watershed states and the District of Columbia as Chesapeake Bay 
Regulatory and Accountability Program (CBRAP) Grants, These additional grant funds more 
than double the funding available to states through existing Chesapeake Bay Implementation 
Grants (CBIG) and are intended to support and expand the States' regulatory, accountability and 
enforcement capabilities. Signatory jurisdictions applying for CBRAP and CBIG grants must 
identify 50% cost share of total project costs; while Headwater States applying for CBRAP 
grants must commit to a lower cost share of 25% of the total project costs. (CBIG grants will 
remain at 50%). 

The state grants will help states to develop new regulations, design TMDL watershed 
implementation plans, issue/reissue and enforce permits, conduct inspections and provide 
technical and compliance assistance to local governments and regulated entities. 

Mollohan Question 5: How is EPA working specifically with headwater states on their 
participation in the Bay cleanup? 

Answer: EPA is working closely with the headwaters states of Delaware, New York, and 
West Virginia to ensure that they receive levels of technical assistance and other resources 
similar to that of the other states in the Bay watershed. In FY 2010, EPA has committed to 
providing $11.2 million in new Chesapeake Bay Regulatory and Accountability Program 
(CBRAP) Grants to the Bay states and DC. To carry out the provisions of the Executive Order, 
CBRAP grant awards are being made to the Headwater States (WV, NY & DE) non- 
competitively. This will result in considerable reductions in time and paperwork burdens to 
those states. 

Each state may use up to $200,000 of their FY 2010 CBRAP grant funding to access 
EPA contractor assistance for watershed implementation plan (WIP) development. The agency is 
offering contractor support as a means for states to receive immediate technical support to 
develop their Watershed Implementation Plans this year. 
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Clean Water State Revolving Fund 

Mollohan Question 6; During the FY 2010 budget hearing. Administrator Jackson, you 
described place-based programs as key “to unlocking the next quantum leap forward on water 
quality.” How is EPA working to integrate water and wastewater needs within place-based 
programs? 

Answer: The Environmental Protection Agency’s (EPA) place-based programs 
complement national programs, such as the discharge permit program or the infrastructure 
financing program, by delivering plans and programs tailored to specific, critical aquatic 
ecosystems. The EPA, through its Council of Large Aquatic Ecosystems (LAE), integrates water 
and wastewater needs within place-based programs by facilitating the adoption of transparent 
tracking systems by place-based programs. The Chesapeake Bay Program pioneered the 
development of a state-of-the-art tracking tool that is now being disseminated to other place- 
based programs who are members of the LAE Council, such as the Great Lakes Program. The 
EPA’s LAE Council is composed of ten regional programs across the U.S. that address water 
quality problems in the Chesapeake Bay, Great Lakes, Gulf of Mexico, Long Island Sound, 
South Florida region. Lake Champlain Basin, Puget Sound - Georgia Basin, Columbia River 
Basin, San Francisco Bay Delta Estuary, and Pacific Islands. To ensure integration of these 
regional programs with EPA national water programs, the Council also includes the EPA Deputy 
Assistant Administrator for Water, who chairs the Council; the directors of the Office of 
Wetlands. Oceans and Watersheds, the Office of Science and Technology, and the Office of 
Wastewater Management; a senior representative of the EPA Office of Research and 
Development; and two EPA Regional Water Division Directors. 

These tracking systems will help the programs set priorities based on water and 
wastewater needs as well as stakeholder input. The tracking systems will also help the programs 
assess the effectiveness of their water and wastewater projects. 

Mollohan Question 7: I cannot overstate the importance of on-site rural community 
technical assistance for water and wastewater projects. According to the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, approximately 83 percent of community water systems nationwide serve 3,300 
or fewer people. These smaller systems face tremendous managerial and financial challenges 
and I am appreciative of the work of entities such as the Rural Community Assistance 
Partnership (RCAP) to provide capacity-building expertise in West Virginia’s First 
Congressional District. Developing, maintaining, and improving water and wastewater 
infrastructure is critical to the economic vibrancy of West Virginia’s communities. From EPA’s 
analysis, are the technical assistance needs of rural communities for water and wastewater being 
fully met and if not, how can we address the gap? 

Answer: Addressing small system compliance challenges requires a range of options - 
operational, financial, managerial, and technical. EPA believes that states are best positioned to 
draw upon the programs under SDWA, including analyzing water quality and compliance data, 
to target the most appropriate assistance to small systems in need. We anticipate that the 
increase in FY 2010 funding as well as funding requested for 201 1 for the SRF will further aid 
states in providing assistance to small systems. States have numerous optional set-asides that 
they can take from their DWSRF allotment. These set-asides help fund important small system 
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technical assistance and can be used to help support enhanced long-term planning for 
sustainability of water systems in each state. In addition, through our grants to organizations 
such as RCAP, EPA has placed an emphasis on helping small communities with their 
compliance needs and improving their long-term sustainability through assistance with asset 
management and educating community leaders on the value of safe water and wastewater. 

The FY 2011 request contains language authorizing states to use up to 30 percent of the 
Clean Water SRF funds to provide grants, forgiveness of the principal, or negative interest loans. 
This provision will help communities that otherwise could not afford a standard SRF loan. 

EPA is also working with the Office of Management and Budget, at their request, to 
develop a new approach to assisting small sy-stems. 

Mollohan Question 8: Administrator Jackson, 1 applaud the emphasis your budget 
request places on a robust investment in research and in particular, competitive grant 
opportunities through the Science to Achieve Results (STAR) program. I will be interested to 
learn more about EPA's research agenda moving forward and in particular, the agency’s efforts 
to apply its findings to real-time issues on the ground, such as climate change and ecosystem 
restoration. 

What emphasis is EPA placing on applied science and on utilizing research developed by 
your staff across agency programs? 

Answer: EPA's research provides much of the foundation for Agency decision-making 
and the basis for understanding and preparing to address future environmental needs and issues. 
The STAR Program continues to be an important tool in our efforts to provide this scientific 
basis and allows us to integrate scientific expertise from outside of EPA with the expertise of 
career scientists employed by the Agency. 

All research and development resources in EPA are dedicated to informing Agency 
decisions, solving current real-time environmental problems on the ground, or designing new 
tools and approaches to be applied to emerging issues such as climate change. Specific examples 
of recent ecosystem services and climate change research efforts include: 

• Analyzing the effects of future energy policy, agriculture, and development 
scenarios on the greenhouse gases removed from the atmosphere by ecosystems' 

• Analyzing the effects of climate change on the delivery of ecosystem services, 
such as fish and game habitat, protection of shorelines, and water quality' and 
quantity^ 

• Providing a neighborhood-scale decision support tool that integrates modeling of 
water supply, water quality, air quality and food and fiber production to promote 
sustainable communities^ 


' Initial efforts focus on twelve states in the Upper Midwest 

’ Initial efforts focus on Albemarle/Pamlico watershed and estuary, NC; Tampa Bay, FL; and Willamette River 
Basin, OR 
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• Releasing an on-line tool (WEPPCAT) that enables users to create climate change 
scenarios for assessing potential climate change impacts on sediment loading of 
streams, and for use in combination with USDA’s Water Erosion Prediction 
Project (WEPP) Model to evaluate the effectiveness of strategies for managing 
the impacts of climate change 

. Developing a Climate Assessment Tool (CAT) for the Office of Water’s BASINS 
4.0 watershed modeling system; BASINS CAT enables water resource managers 
in any part of the country to assess the influence of climate variability and change 
on water quantity and quality 

• Releasing a final report on the potential impacts of climate change on combined 
sewer overflow mitigation in the Great Lakes and New England Regions; the 
report supports regional decision makers who are trying to plan investments to 
meet current and future water infrastructure needs 

EPA’s research program functions in close partnership with EPA Program and Regional 
offices, highlighted by ongoing interaction anticipating the Agency's policy-level decision- 
making needs, and also emphasizing practical, timely, relevant, and rigorous peer-reviewed 
findings. EPA will continue to utilize the STAR program in its innovative and forward looking 
approach to environmental protection. 


Initial efforts focus on Tampa Bay, FL 
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Questions Submitted for the Record by Representative Price 


Electronic Manifest For Hazardous Waste 


For more than 25 years, EPA has required a paper manifest to provide information to 
track every shipment of hazardous waste from “cradle to grave.” Manifests track hazardous 
waste to the final disposal facility, allow generators to verify proper waste delivery, inform 
emergency responders, and allow regulators to review hazardous waste management policies. 
Each party in the chain of shipping, including the generator, transporter, and storage and disposal 
facility (TSDF), signs and keeps one of the manifest copies - 7 copies per manifest that must be 
manually completed! 

The relatively large paperwork burden associated with the paper manifest system comes 
at a high cost for businesses: nearly 140,000 regulated entities from 45 industries produce up to 
5 million hazardous waste paper manifests every year at a cost of $200 to $500 million. In 
addition to anticipated cost savings, a nationwide electronic manifest (e-manifest) system would 
provide improved quality of data and more timely and accessible information on hazardous 
waste shipments, the possibility of “real-time” tracking, one-stop reporting of manifest data, and 
enhanced inspection and enforcement capabilities. 

A 2006 fire at the EQ hazardous waste facility in Apex, NC, which is in my 
congressional district, resulted in the evacuation of thousands of residents and the complete 
destruction of the hazardous waste building at the facility. Although emergency personnel were 
on the scene quickly and safely evacuated over 10,000 of my constituents from nearby homes, 
they couldn’t attempt to extinguish the blaze and the facility was allowed to burn - partly 
because information on the hazardous waste at the facility was unavailable, having been 
destroyed in the initial fire. 

After the EQ incident. North Carolina enacted a law requiring tougher permitting, 
reporting, transporting, and security requirements for owners and operators of hazardous waste 
facilities in the state. I have also introduced federal legislation to address the issue. The 
Hazardous Waste Electronic Manifest Establishment Act (H.R. 3106) would create a national e- 
manifest system for tracking hazardous waste. The bill would authorize the EPA to set up a 
voluntary, user-fee funded system that participants could use for one-stop reporting of manifest 
data. 


Price Question 1: Do you support relieving the unnecessary cost on industry and other 
Federal agencies of the current paper manifest system in favor of a system that would bring this 
component of the Resource Conservation and Recovery Act (RCRA) program into the 2C‘ 
century with an electronic system? 

Answer: EPA supports efforts to improve regulatory efficiencies and reduce burden on 
industry when practicable. EPA fully supports the development of an electronic manifest system 
and has worked for several years with state agencies and those regulated under RCRA to 
consider parameters for such a system. Over the last year alone, EPA held four public meetings 
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to discuss issues that require additional input from stakeholders. In FY 2010 and FY 201 1, EPA 
will continue to seek input from the stakeholders necessary to develop an effective electronic 
manifest system with potential to improve the quality and transparency of available information 
on hazardous waste shipments. 

Price Question 2: 1 understand that EPA has already been working with stakeholders to 
develop the parameters of a viable e-manifest system and has funded successful pilot projects in 
several states; however, this type of program is not reflected in the Agency’s budget. 1 assume 
that is because you currently lack the authority to collect user fees to pay for the system costs. 
Does the Administration plan to seek such authority? 

Answer: The President’s Budget did not include a specific funding request for 
development of an electronic manifest system since EPA currently lacks the authority to collect 
user fees for system design, operation, and maintenance. EPA supports development of an 
electronic manifest system and efforts to provide authority for associated user fees. In the past 
EPA has provided technical assistance to Congressional staff on proposed legislation to provide 
authority, when requested, and will continue to provide any needed technical assistance in the 
future. 


Biosurveillance and Cooperation with the Department of Homeland Security 

As Chairman of the Homeland Security Appropriations Subcommittee, I help oversee 
two programs at the Department of Homeland Security that are related to biological threat 
surveillance, both of which could stand to benefit from cooperation with EPA: Biowatch and the 
National Biosurveillance Integration Center (NBIC). DHS is currently developing the third 
generation of Biowatch detector technology, which is intended to provide automated detection 
capability of high priority biological threat agents. NBIC collaborates with federal and state 
partners to collect, analyze, and share human, animal, plant, food, and environmental 
biosurveillance information from a myriad of monitoring systems, NBIC provides a 
Biosurveillance Common Operating Picture (BCOP) to senior decision-makers and partner 
agencies. 

Price Question 3: Can you describe what, if any, involvement EPA has had in the 
development of requirements for the capabilities of the new biosurveillance technology? 

Answer: EPA participates on the DHS "Gen 3 Test & Evaluation Working Integration 
Product Team" which is currently preparing to evaluate Gen 3 products. Participation on this 
workgroup includes evaluating vendors’ proposals and providing recommendations to DHS 
regarding new technology developments. 

Price Question 4: Has EPA leveraged its experience with the use of air quality monitors 
to advise DHS on any aspects of the next generation of Biowatch, including air flow analysis 
techniques or best practices for the most effective siting of detectors? 
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Answer: EPA has reviewed the available draft evaluation plans, which will be modified 
upon delivery of vendor products to DHS. There has not yet been an opportunity to provide 
consultation on a network design (including siting) for the next generation of detectors. That 
will likely not be addressed by DHS until product evaluation and selection nears completion. 

EPA, through use of its ambient air monitoring experience and partnerships with state 
and local air monitoring agencies, deployed the BioWatch monitoring network in short-order in 
2003. EPA largely relied on existing infrastructure of the ambient air monitoring networks to 
form the backbone of the monitoring network in each BioWatch jurisdiction. Moving forward, 
EPA anticipates adding value to Gen-3 network design as a consult to DHS, but does not expect 
to act as the primary executor in any new deployment or rearrangement of BioWatch monitoring 
networks. 

Price Question 5: What contributions does EPA make to NBIC? 

Answer: EPA is actively involved with the National Biosurveillance Integration Center 
(NBIC), EPA’s Associate Administrator for Homeland Security is a member of the NBIC 
Interagency Oversight Council (NIOC). EPA participates on the NBIC Interagency Working 
Group (NWIG) and coordinates NBIC issues across the Agency’s program offices. EPA's focus, 
as an NBIC Member Agency, is to provide guidance and analysis to the interagency community 
on environmental and public health issues prior to or during biological events that may have an 
impact on national security. 
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Questions Submitted for the Record by Representative Simpson 


Arsenic/Phosphorus 

Simpson Question 1: Last week when 1 was in Idaho, 1 sat down with a number of local 
community leaders who are at their wit’s end when it comes to meeting the EPA's standards 
under the Clean Water Act. For many communities, meeting the federal arsenic standards forces 
them to make difficult, even impossible decisions — for example, one community in Idaho had to 
decide whether to meet EPA’s standard, which they barely exceeded, or keep their sheriff on the 
payroll. 


Even larger communities in Idaho struggle to meet the federal requirements. When I 
spoke to the mayors of Boise, Nampa, and Caldwell, three of the largest cities in Idaho, they 
reiterated to me their strong concerns related to the EPA’s insistence on outrageously expensive 
measures to reduce phosphorus discharges into the Boise River. The current load of phosphorus 
as measured by EPA is 400 micrograms per liter. The communities are willing to meet a standard 
of 200 micrograms per liter, a 50 percent reduction. EPA is insisting on 70 micrograms per liter. 
Meeting the 70 micrograms per liter standard could cost the Treasure Valley Communities up to 
$500 million and only reduce the amount of phosphorus reaching Brownlee by just 0.5 percent. 
The communities argue the cost-benefit analysis Just doesn’t measure up in any reasonable way. 
The cities would like EPA to be more reasonable and work with them on a standard of 200 
micrograms per liter. 

Administrator Jackson, do you believe that the EPA has a duty to work with communities 
in reaching reasonable arsenic and phosphorus discharge goals in a cooperative and flexible 
way? 


Answer: EPA supports innovative approaches to meeting pollution control goals that are 
protective of public health and the environment. EPA does not dictate how dischargers meet 
these goals, providing flexibility to pursue alternative treatment methods, pollution prevention 
and source control, and pollutant trading. EPA provides assistance where possible to identify 
innovative approaches. 

Question: Regarding the phosphorus issue specifically, do you believe results are the 
primary goal of the EPA in its enforcement measures or are you equally interested in forcing 
communities to meet standards in the EPA’s preferred method as opposed to innovative or 
unique methods for meeting goals? 

Answer: Protection of the Nation's waters through implementation and enforcement of 
the Clean Water Act is an important mission of the EPA. EPA supports innovative approaches 
consistent with the Clean Water Act to meet water quality goals and does not require the use of 
one approach over another, leaving that decision with local decision-makers. EPA does not have 
a preferred method for achieving water quality goals and is working with affected communities 
to identify innovative approaches to meeting the goals. 
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Enforcement / Region 10 

Simpson Question 2; When we met in my office a year ago, and then at last year's 
hearing, we talked about the problem that EPA is interpreting and enforcing laws inconsistently 
across its Regions. This was the subject of a GAO report and it continues to be confirmed by my 
constituents in Idaho, At last year's hearing, you spoke of the State Review Framework - started 
by the previous Administration - as a good starting point for addressing the problem. 

Would you mind giving the Subcommittee an update on any improvements you’ve made 
to date? 

Answer; Effective and consistent enforcement of environmental laws at the state and 
Federal level is a top priority for this Administration. EPA must clearly articulate where the bar 
is for acceptable state performance, and consistently hold states - and EPA where we implement 
the law - accountable. 

The Agency believes that the State Review Framework (SRF) and other management 
approaches we are implementing will improve the level of consistency across state programs, 
ensuring that states meet minimum standards, and implement fair and consistent enforcement of 
environmental laws across the country. EPA has made information from the SRF Reports 
available on the internet, enabling the public to assess the performance of their state enforcement 
and compliance programs. [See http://www.epa.gov/compliance/state/srf/index.html] 

EPA's efforts to ensure environmental laws are enforced consistently across Regions are 
also reflected in the Clean Water Act Action Plan and in the Agency’s Enforcement Goals (both 
published in February 2010). Strengthened state oversight and shared accountability for results 
is a cornerstone of the Clean Water Act Action Plan. EPA will start with water and use the 
lessons we learn there and apply those to the other media programs that we and the states jointly 
administer. Additionally, the Agency has adopted enforcement goals that will guide all 
enforcement and compliance work, which emphasize the need for consistent enforcement across 
states and Regions. 

Question; What do you think has been the underlying cause of the problem? 

Answer: States and EPA share important responsibilities for the day-to-day mission of 
environmental protection. Differences in program implementation arise from a number of causes 
including differences in state programs and authorities, as well as the resources available to 
states. However, strong partnerships and accountability are more important than ever. EPA 
must do its part to support state and Tribal capacity, and through strengthened oversight, ensure 
that programs are consistently delivered nationwide. Where appropriate, we will use our own 
expertise and capacity to bolster state and tribal efforts. 

Question: What role do the courts play in the regional differences? 

Answer: EPA’s goals are to ensure violators in similar circumstances receive similar 
treatment under Federal environmental laws and that the Agency has the flexibility to respond to 
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region-specific environmental problems. As cases are brought forward into both Federal and 
state courts and rulings are made, we look at their national implications and try to focus on 
national policies to ensure a level playing field. 


Davis-Bacon 


Simpson Question 3: As you know. Administrator Jackson, Congress included language 
in the FY 2010 Interior bill to apply Davis-Bacon provisions to all State Revolving Fund monies 
in FY 2010. 1 expressed concern about this provision at the time for two main reasons. First, 
this provision forces states like Idaho, who have voted to repeal their “Little Davis-Bacon” laws, 
to apply Davis-Bacon requirements on state monies that are part of the State Revolving Funds. 
However, if we are going apply federal law to this money, it seems to me that it is remarkably 
complicated to do so for just one fiscal year. 

Both of these concerns have, unfortunately, proved founded during my conversations 
with Idaho’s Department of Environmental Quality in recent months as the State has shared with 
me the difficulty it has faced in implementing these requirements. I am particularly concerned 
that it appears that EPA has interpreted the FY 2010 language to apply Davis-Bacon to “all new 
loan agreements executed by a State SRF regardless of the source of the funds,” whether they be 
“prior year appropriations, state match, loan repayments, and interest earnings” through the 
current fiscal year. I don't believe that was Congress's intent when including that language. 

Can you offer me some insight into the EPA’s interpretation of the Davis-Bacon 
provisions in last year’s bill? 

Answer: The interpretation and implementation of the Davis-Bacon provisions in last 
year’s bill follow the language of the Act. The language specifically applies the Davis-Bacon 
Act wage provisions to all assistance for construction of treatment works under the C WSRF and 
all construction projects under the DWSRF made from the funds during FY 2010. Assistance is 
not limited in the Act to funds made directly available through the Appropriations Act. In 
particular, the Act states that “For fiscal year 2010 [the Davis-Bacon provisions] shall apply to 
the construction of treatment works carried out in whole or in part with assistance made available 
by a State water pollution control revolving fund.” Analogous language applies to the DWSRF 
program. In contrast. Section 1 606 of the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009 
(ARRA), notably also an appropriations Act, limited the application of wage requirements to 
“projects funded directly. ..by and through the Federal Government pursuant to this Act.” This 
language clearly applies to amounts appropriated and awarded to States that are associated with 
the particular appropriation, and excludes those projects not directly funded with these funds. 
This language is clearly different from the FY 2010 Appropriations Act and indicates that when 
Congress intends to apply Davis-Bacon provisions only to funds appropriated and directly made 
available by the federal government, it does so with specificity. 

Question: Has the agency heard from other states where this is a problem? 
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Answer: Yes, EPA has received communications from other States expressing similar 
concerns as Idaho. In addition, EPA has received letters from organizations representing States’ 
interests expressing such concerns. 

Question: Do you see the need for clarification regarding this provision going forward? 

Answer: EPA will work with Congressional staff as requested to provide technical 
assistance in the drafting of language that clearly reflects Congressional intent. 


Executive Order 13514 


Simpson Question 4: 1 understand that, under President Obama’s Executive Order 13514 
on the sustainability of Federal agencies, “detailed agency implementation plans are due in June 
2010 .” 

a) How are those plans coming along? 

Answer: EPA has formed an intra-Agency technical advisory group to develop and 
review a detailed Agency Strategic Sustainable Performance Plan (SSPP) as required under the 
Executive Order. The advisoiy group is a multi-disciplinary group with subject matter experts 
from across the Agency who are working to integrate multiple aspects of EPA's mission into the 
SSPP. The plan will also be reviewed by an Agency steering committee composed of EPA’s 
senior leaders before issuance. The advisory group plans to complete work on the SSPP draft 
over the next few weeks and will forward for review by the steering committee by early April. 
This schedule will ensure that the plan properly reflects EPA’s mission and meets the goals of 
the Executive Order. Once any changes are incorporated, a second round of steering committee 
review will be completed in early May, thus permitting final review and approval by the 
Administrator and her Deputy in mid-May and submission by June 2, 2010. 

b) Could you give us some insight on where you are headed? 

Answer: EPA intends to use the SSPP as a tool with which to integrate all existing 
sustainability strategies at the Agency. Key components of EPA’s strategy include: 

• continuing to focus on energy conservation in our laboratory facilities to reduce our 
Greenhouse Gas Scope 1 and 2 emissions; 

• expanding our GHG Scope 3 inventory to cover contractor, supply chain, and 
programmatic emissions (e.g. Superfund remediations); 

• maintaining EPA’s commitment that all new facilities be energy efficient high 
performance green buildings and retrofitting our existing facilities to meet high 
performance sustainable building standards; 

• exploring new water re-use strategies and expanding implementation of proven water 
re-use concepts (e.g. condensate to cooling tower recovery systems). 

• continue to purchase 100% green power, employing ground source heat pump 
systems at new facilities and in all major facility mechanical system replacements, 
pursuing photo-voltaic and wind systems as appropriate; 
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• reducing GHG emissions associated with air travel; 

• raising EPA’s waste diversion rate to 55% and eliminating unnecessary chemical use; 
and 

• green acquisition, electronic stewardship, and contributing to local and regional 
planning efforts. 


Jurisdiction Over Irrigation Activities 

Simpson Question 5: One of the issues I hear about no matter what part of the state of 
Idaho I’m in is the concern over what is perceived as an attempt to expand the federal 
government’s jurisdiction under the Clean Water Act, particularly as it relates to agricultural uses 
of water. It is my understanding that when the 404 regulations were first written in 1986, 
artificially irrigated areas called out by the Army Corps of Engineers (COE) regulations as not 
being considered waters of the U.S. I was concerned, then, to hear from my water users 
numerous complaints that the EPA field staffs are attempting to regulate and assert jurisdiction 
over irrigation induced wetlands. 

Does the EPA agree with this interpretation in the COE regulations, as well as the 
regulatory guidance letter following the Supreme Court’s Rapanos decisions, that irrigation 
induced wetlands are not waters of the US, and is the EPA committed to implementing this 
position in the arid west? If so, what steps is headquarters taking to ensure that this 
interpretation is carried out in the field? If not, what is the legal and regulatory basis for 
changing over 20 years of unbroken practice that irrigation induced wetlands are not waters of 
the US? 

Answer; EPA and the Corps adopted, in the 1987 Wetlands Delineation Manual, the 
same approach to determining whether areas receiving water from irrigation meet the 
characteristics for a wetland and are potentially jurisdictional. As articulated in preamble 
language in 1986 and Regulatory Guidance Letter 07-02, the agencies generally do not consider 
areas to meet the criteria under the Manual where the areas are wholly dependent on irrigation 
water and would revert to upland if the irrigation ceased. Where areas may not be wholly 
dependent on irrigation water, field staff consider available information about the hydrologic 
characteristics of the area, soils, vegetation, and other information to determine whether the 
current wetland condition reflects the “normal circumstances” of the area and thus meets the 
definition of a wetland under the Manual. 

Question; Has Headquarters provided any new directives of any kind to the field on how 
to interpret or enforce the 404 program when there is a question of the presence of irrigation 
induced wetlands or received any memoranda from the field explaining how the irrigation 
induced wetlands provision is being enforced under this administration? 

Answer: No, Headquarters has not provided any such directives and has not received any 
such memoranda. 
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Question; Does EPA or the COE plan to release any new guidance or regulations on 
irrigation induced wetlands? If so, can you provide us with copies of these directives or drafts? 

Answer: The agencies are not currently developing new guidance or regulations on this 

issue. 


Aquatic Herbicides/Non-Point Source Exemption 

Simpson Question 6: At last year’s hearing 1 expressed my concern about the decision 
by the 6th Circuit Court of Appeals, requiring that NPDES permits be obtained for the use of 
pesticides, herbicides and other registered products in, near or above water bodies. This decision 
potentially impacts a wide range of activities, including mosquito control, control of invasive 
weeds, and many other important public health, public safety, and agricultural activities. I 
understand that in 2002 the EPA issued an Interpretive Statement and Regional Guidance on the 
Clean Water Act's Exemption for Return Flow from Irrigated Agriculture. This guidance made 
clear that “the application of an aquatic herbicide consistent with the FIFRA label to ensure the 
passage of irrigation return flow falls within the [point source] exemption and is nonpoint source 
activity, consistent with Congressional intent” and that “the application of an aquatic herbicide 
consistent with the FIFRA label to ensure the passage of irrigation return flow is a nonpoint 
source discharge not subject to NPDES permit requirements under the CWA.” This guidance 
was not implicated by the 6th Circuit’s recent decision regarding the definition of a “pollutant” 
under the Clean Water Act and is still relied upon by the irrigation and agricultural community. 

How will EPA incorporate the existing March 29, 2002 guidance into its NPDES general 
permit development process, or otherwise continue to recognize that the use of aquatic herbicides 
to ensure the pas-sage of irrigation return flow is a nonpoint source activity and therefore not 
subject to NPDES permit requirements under the CWA? 

Answer: The March 29, 2002 guidance referenced in the question was issued prior to 
issuance of the interpretive statement and 2006 Final Rule on the application of pesticides to US 
waters. The March 29, 2002 memo says that herbicides applied to irrigation canals for purposes 
of maintenance should fall under the irrigation return flow exemption and thereby do not need 
NPDES permits. However, this memo was implicitly replaced with the 2006 Final Rule because 
applications to irrigation ditches and canals were specifically included In the preamble and 
response to comment as not needing NPDES permits because the application was not a discharge 
of a pollutant, riot because they were exempt under the irrigation return flow exemption. 
Because the 2006 Final Rule was vacated by the 6'*' Circuit, such herbicide applications are now 
required to have NPDES permits. Thus, irrigation return flow is a CWA statutory exemption that 
remains unchanged after the National Cotton Council case. The 6th Circuit has held that 
pesticide applications to, among other situations, irrigation ditches and canals will require an 
NPDES permit after April 9, 201 1, when the ruling goes into effect. 
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Recovery Act 

Simpson Question 7; The EPA received $7.2 billion under last year’s stimulus bill. The 
stated purpose of this legislation was job creation. I note with interest that government 
employment is now at an all-time high but less clear is the impact on private sector job creation. 

How many jobs have been created as a result of the stimulus bill? Does the number of 
jobs created meet, exceed, or fall short of expectations? 

Answer: Recipients of EPA's Recovery Act awards have reported to Federal 
Reporting.gov that they have created or retained 6,788 jobs in the second reporting period 
(ending December 31, 2009) (based on a formula calculation provided by the Office of 
Management and Budget). 

EPA has not done macro economic modeling or projections of the number of jobs 
recipients will report. However, the Council of Economic Advisors (CEA) has issued a quarterly 
report for the most recent reporting period which discusses fully job projections and economic 
impact of the Recovery Act. CEA u.ses well-established models of the macro economy, and 
employment is one component of these models and their forecasts. Their most recent report 
addresses Section 1512 of the Recovery Act reported jobs data on its own, and also how it 
compares to employment levels in the macro models. 

http://www.whitehouse.gov/sites/dcfault/files/microsites/I001 13-economic-impact-arra-second- 
quarterly-report.pdf 

Question: How many of these jobs created have been direct EPA jobs as opposed to 
private sector contractor jobs? 

Answer: Jobs reported reflect employment by recipients of Recovery Act funding. None 
of the reported jobs are EPA direct hires. 

Simpson Question 8: To date, EPA has only outlayed about 15% of the $7.2 billion 
provided in the stimulus bill. Would a higher outlay rate translate into more paychecks for 
people in these new jobs? 

Answer: States and grantees have met the goal of having all funding for EPA Recovery 
Act State Revolving Fund (SRF) projects placed under contract by February 17, 2010. Signed 
contracts initiate job creation or preservation, lead to construction in a timely manner, and assure 
communities that their projects will be completed. 

Now that all projects have been put under contract, EPA anticipates that expenditures will 
increase significantly as construction begins on a wider scale. Since much of EPA’s Recovery 
Act funds are in reimbursement programs, outlays will lag behind construction. State outlays 
occur after construction activity begins or is complete and an invoice has been reimbursed by the 
State. Federal outlays occur after a state seeks reimbursement for incurred costs from EPA. 
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Thus, Federal outlays may be a reasonable indicator of work that has already been 
performed, but may not translate well into current or future jobs. 

Question: How do you explain the low outlay rate? 

Answer: EPA has achieved an obligation rate of nearly 100% for its programmatic 
Recovery Act dollars. The overwhelming percentage of Recovery Act outlays will come later in 
2010 and the following years due to the nature of large construction programs and the multiple 
steps required in the planning and financial processes. 

The normal schedule of a heavy construction project is for construction that begins 1 8 to 
36 months after initial ground breaking. This schedule varies by size of project and location and 
such factors as construction seasons. Financial outlays will occur after work is completed and 
grantees and states file for reimbursement 


Simpson/Lewis Letter to the President 

Simpson Question 9: Last December 17, Appropriations Committee Ranking Member, 
Mr. Lewis, and I sent a letter to the President urging him to redirect a portion of FYIO climate 
change funding to “determine the full extent to which illegitimate scientific evidence and 
research has been used to support recent legislative and regulatory actions including recently 
passed cap-and-trade legislation in the House and the EPA endangerment finding.” The purpose 
of redirecting funds in this manner is to have a credible, independent entity conduct the review 
and to report to the Congress and the public on its findings within 90 days. We have yet to 
receive any response from the President. Given that the U.N. announced its own review, and that 
your endangerment finding relies in part upon U.N. findings, do you feel that a review here in the 
U.S. is warranted? If not, why not? 

Answer: No. The science supporting the Findings is clear and convincing based on 
observational data and multiple lines of evidence and types of analyses. Our current 
understanding of climate science and the causal linkage between human-caused greenhouse gas 
emissions and warming of the climate system has not been altered by the allegations regarding 
the IPCC. The Findings do not rely on a single line of evidence, a single study, or a single 
assessment report. Other assessment reports, most recently the 2009 U.S. Global Change 
Research Program assessment (Karl et al., 2009). have also examined the information, and 
reached similar compelling conclusions regarding the threat of climate change. The U.S. Global 
Change Research Program assessment concluded that the climate is changing and the 
temperature is rising; that human activities are a major cause of this warming; that the 
consequences of this warming are significant and disruptive; and that risks to human health will 
increase as a result of climate change. 

Major scientific organizations in the United States, including the American Geophysical 
Union, American Institute of Physics, and the American Meteorological Society, among others, 
have issued statements affirming the human contribution to climate change and its impacts. 
Individual .scientists have also spoken out publicly regarding the climate threat. 
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The few examples of errors in the IPCC Fourth Assessment report do not negate its 
overall credibility. The Fourth Assessment report is a vast body of work contained in three 
volumes and a synthesis report comprising almost 3,000 pages. It cites thousands of references 
and bases its conclusions on the collective insights from this comprehensive literature. There is 
no basis, given the limited nature of the errors, to conclude that the overall integrity of the IPCC 
process or its conclusions are now in question. Nevertheless, as you know', the Agency has 
received petitions for reconsideration of the Endangerment Findings and we are carefully fully 
reviewing those petitions now. We will be happy to share with you our response to those 
petitions when completed. 

Question; Do you feel that a review here in the U.S. would be helpful to the 64 percent 
of Americans who either don't know or don’t think that human activity is warming the earth, 
according to an October 2009 Pew Research Center survey? 

Answer: No, we do not think a separate review is necessary. Our current understanding 
of the state of climate science and the causal linkage between anthropogenic GHG emissions and 
warming of the climate system has not been altered by any allegations concerning the IPCC. In 
fact, the USGCRP, which is a Congressional ly-mandated program to coordinate and integrate 
federal research on changes to the global environment, supports the conclusions of the IPCC. In 
its 2009 report (Karl et ah, 2009), the USGCRP concluded: "The global wanning of the past 50 
years is due primarily to human-induced increases in heat-trapping gases.” According to the 
USGCRP, this report was '‘written in plain language, with the goal of better informing public and 
private decision making at all levels.” It is publicly available and has been widely disseminated 
to the American people. 


Endangerment Finding 

Simpson Question 10; The FYli budget contains $55 million for greenhouse gas 
regulation. 

a) If the D.C. Circuit Court of Appeals takes up the petitions against the endangerment 
finding, how will greenhouse gas regulation funding in the FYll budget be 
impacted? 

An.swer: The D.C. Circuit routinely reviews significant EPA actions, and there is nothing 
unusual in the court reviewing the endangerment finding. The D.C. Circuit review should not 
impact our overall need for funding for GHG activities. 

Simpson Question II: Speaking from experience, it is difficult for this layperson to 
wade through the major assessments of the U.S. Global Change Research Program, IPCC, and 
National Research Council that you relied upon as the basis of your endangerment decision. Can 
you boil it down for us to the one or two most compelling pieces of evidence that convinced you 
that humans are driving climate change? Is there a “smoking gun”? 
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Answer: Although we highlighted key pieces of evidence in the endangerment finding 
that humans are driving climate change, scientific analysis rarely relies only on one or two pieces 
of evidence. As described in the Technical Support Document (TSD) and volume 3 of the 
Response to Public Comments for the endangerment finding, we know the changes in the global 
climate are primarily caused by human activities based on multiple lines of evidence (Karl et al., 
2009). First, we know that GHGs cause a warming effect based on basic atmospheric physics. 
Second, we know that GHGs concentrations are increasing in the atmosphere and are now at or 
near unprecedented levels in the timeframe of human history. Third, we know that global 
average temperatures are increasing, other climatic changes are taking place, and there is strong 
evidence that the human-caused buildup of GHGs is a primary cause. As described in the 
assessment literature and TSD, numerous studies to detect climate change and attribute its causes 
have found that the global pattern of warming during the past half century cannot be explained 
by natural causes alone and without reference to the human-caused buildup of GHGs. 

Simpson Question 12: In 2001, the National Research Council stated that “the 
understanding of the relationships between weather/climate and human health is in its infancy 
and therefore the health consequences of climate change are poorly understood." Only eight 
years later, EPA published its endangerment finding. Please explain how the science grew up so 
fast. What were the major breakthroughs that accelerated our understanding of these 
relationships, if any? 

Answer: Since climate science is an extremely active area of research, many scientific 
advances have occurred during the better part of a decade since the 2001 NRC report referenced. 
Hundreds of papers on the relationship between climate change and human health have been 
published in the peer reviewed literature, which form a robust foundation for the major 
assessment reports. The CCSP 2008 and IPCC 2007 assessments noted that several gaps in 
understanding the links between climate change and human health have been addressed since 
2001, including: 

• A better understanding of the differential effects of temperature extremes by 
community, demographic, and biological characteristics 

• Improved characterization of the exposure response relationships for extreme heat 
and quantification of the health effects of heatwaves 

• Improved understanding of the public health burden posed by climate-related changes 
from heat waves and air pollution and estimated contribution made by climate change 
to the overall burden of disease 

• A better understanding of the effects of climate change on food safety and water- 
related infections 

Simpson Question 13: The National Research Council published a report in 2001 
stating that “a causal linkage between the buildup of greenhouse gases in the atmosphere and the 
observed climate changes during the 20th century cannot be unequivocally established.” Has a 
causal linkage been unequivocally established since that time? If so, please explain the evidence. 
If not, how can we be certain that any attempts to decrease greenhouse gases in the atmosphere 
will significantly affect Earth’s climate? 
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Answer: ‘Attribution’ is the process of establishing the most likely causes for the 
detected changes in climate with some defined level of confidence. Since 2001, more and better 
model simulations have become available, errors in early versions of satellite and radiosonde 
data have been corrected, evidence on a wider range of variables has been analyzed, and many 
important uncertainties have been further explored and in many cases reduced. The strength of 
current evidence and analysis led the IPCC to conclude with high confidence that anthropogenic 
GHG emissions and warming of the climate system are causally linked. The 2007 IPCC report 
concluded: “Most of the observed increase in global average temperatures since the mid-20th 
century is very likely [where very likely signifies a 90-99% prohahility the statement is true] due 
to the observed increase in anthropogenic GHG concentrations.” In 2009, the USGCRP (Karl et 
al., 20009), considering the results of its own 21 synthesis and assessment products (SAPs) and 
reviewing the latest IPCC reports and additional peer-reviewed literature, reached an even 
stronger conclusion, stating: “The global warming of the past 50 years is due primarily to 
human-induced increases in heat-trapping gases.” 

The National Academy of Sciences, having reviewed IPCC’s reports, has affirmed their 
conclusions on attribution. Its 2008 Understanding and Responding to Climate Change: 
Highlights of the National Academies Reports stated, “The scientific understanding of climate 
change is now sufficiently clear to begin taking steps to prepare for climate change and to slow 
it. Human actions over the next few decades will have a major influence on the magnitude and 
rate of future warming. Large, disruptive changes arc much more likely if greenhouse gases are 
allowed to continue building up in the atmosphere at their present rate. ... (the NAS’s) Climate 
Change Science: An Analysis of Some Key Questions (200!) concluded that ‘changes observed 
over the last several decades are likely mostly due to human activities.’ Additional evidence 
collected over the past several years has increased confidence in this conclusion.” 

The IPCC and USGCRP have also concluded that there is evidence of anthropogenic 
influence in other parts of the climate system, including ocean heat content, precipitation, and 
wind patterns. In short global average temperatures are increasing, climate changes are 
underway in the United States and are projected to grow, and threats to human health and the 
environment will increase as a result of these changes. 


Atrazine 


Simpson Question 14: The EPA recently cited the herbicide atrazine for an additional 
scientific Advisory Panel review. This review is occurring after EPA only recently finished a 
15-year review of nearly 6,000 studies on atrazine chemistry and subsequently granted 
reregistration. What are the estimated costs associated with the additional SAP review? 

Answer: By way of background, EPA published its decision on atrazine in 2003. Often, 
registration and reregistration decisions require generation of additional data to confirm the 
scientific basis of decisions and require ongoing Agency scientific analyses and, as appropriate, 
adjustments to existing risk mitigation measures. Furthermore, the 1994 Atrazine Special 
Review covering cancer issues and drinking water remains open, highlighting the Agency's 
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historical and ongoing focus on atrazine and its potential health effects from drinking water 
exposures. 

In the seven years since the Interim Reregistration Eligibility Decision was issued, 
significant atrazine research has been done, with nearly 100 new studies available on the 
potential human health effects. The Agency has also received an extensive amount of drinking 
water and ambient surface water monitoring data from the registrant as a condition of re- 
registration. Given the new research and the documented presence of atrazine in drinking water 
sources and other bodies of water, the Agency is reviewing the new data to ensure that our 
regulatory decisions about atrazine are protective. 

Substantial work has continued on atrazine since the 2003 decision. EPA has convened a 
number of SAPs in the last seven years to review issues concerning cancer, effects on 
amphibians, and evolving methods to assess ecological risks. The Agency also continues to 
review drinking water monitoring data and has added 36 new community water systems to the 
program and removed others consistent with the IRED requirements. OPP has already modified 
aspects of its 2003 decision based on the results of these SAPs and implementation efforts. 

The Agency has three SAPs scheduled for 2010; however, two of the reviews were 
already planned, and atrazine was blended in with no real additional costs. The completed SAP 
in February, which was previously scheduled, focused on generic issues concerning approaches 
for reviewing epidemiology studies and their use within risk assessments. A fall SAP was also 
already planned to address the potential of atrazine to cause cancer, with the inclusion of new 
results from the National Cancer Institute’s Agricultural Health Study, Only the April SAP was 
added to the schedule as a result of the atrazine review. 

The resources associated with organizing, convening, and developing the final report for 
the April Scientific Advisory Panel (SAP) meeting is estimated to be approximately $200,000. 
SAP meetings provide a forum for new information to undergo peer review so it can be 
appropriately factored into EPA’s future risk assessment and decisions on atrazine. 


Renewable Fuels Standard 


Simpson Question 15; Earlier this month, EPA finalized new rules for the Renewable 
Fuels Standard as mandated by the 2007 Energy Act (EISA). Assistant Administrator McCarthy 
was quoted as saying that EPA didn't want to include indirect international land use in the final 
rule, but the Energy Act left them no choice. Will you please explain EPA's interpretation of the 
Energy Act mandate? 

Answer: As mandated by EISA, EPA’s greenhouse gas emissions assessments must 
evaluate the aggregate quantity of greenhouse gas emissions (including direct emissions and 
significant indirect emissions such as significant emissions from land use changes) related to the 
full lifecycle, including all stages of fuel and feedstock production, distribution and use by the 
ultimate consumer. EPA’s work has demonstrated that significant indirect land use change 
emissions do occur in other countries in response to renewable fuel production and use mandated 
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in the Renewable Fuel Standard. Thus, EPA could not lawfully ignore those emissions related to 
the full fuel lifecycle that occur either indirectly or overseas. Excluding indirect land use 
changes - whether domestic or international - from the analysis would depart from both the 
statutory text and from general scientific principles for lifecycle analyses. 

That being said, we recognize both the significance and the uncertainty of using lifecycle 
greenhouse gas emission assessments that include indirect land use changes. This is why the 
Agency has developed a methodology that measures and accounts for this uncertainty and takes 
that into account when making threshold determinations. 

Question: Between the proposed and final rule, what was modified in the methodology 
for measuring lifecycle greenhouse gas emissions? 

Answer: We incorporated a number of new, updated, and peer-reviewed data sources in 
our final rulemaking analysis in conjunction with, and based on, advice from experts from 
government, academia, industry, and not for profit institutions. This included a formal, 
independent peer review of key components of our analysis. We also performed dozens of new 
modeling runs, uncertainty analyses, and sensitivity analyses which lead to greater confidence in 
our results. In particular, we quantified the uncertainty associated with the international indirect 
land use change emissions, established reasonable ranges of uncertainty, and used probability 
distributions within these ranges in the threshold assessment. 

The new studies, data, and analysis performed for the final rulemaking impacted the 
lifecycle GHG results for biofuels in a number of different ways. In some cases, updates caused 
the modeled analysis of lifecycle GHG emissions from biofuels to increase, while other updates 
caused the modeled emissions to be reduced. Overall, the revisions since our proposed rule have 
led to a reduction in modeled lifecycle GHG emissions as compared to the values in the 
proposal. For example, for com ethanol the final rule analysis found less overall indirect land use 
change (less land needed), thereby improving the lifecycle GHG performance of com ethanol. 
The main reasons for this decrease are: 

• Based on new studies that show the rate of improvement in crop yields as a function 
of price, crop yields are now modeled to increase in response to higher crop prices, 
and therefore less land is needed domestically and globally for crops as biofuels 
expand. 

• New research indicates that distillers grains and solubles (DGS), a com ethanol 
production co-product, is more efficient as an animal feed (meaning less com is 
needed for animal feed) than we had assumed in the proposal. Therefore, in our 
analyses for the final rule, domestic com demand and exports are not impacted as 
much by increased biofuel production as they were in the proposal analysis. 

• Improved satellite data allowed us to more finely assess the types of land converted 
when international land use changes occur, and this more precise assessment led to a 
lowering of modeled GHG impacts. Based on previous satellite data, the proposal 
assumed cropland expansion onto grassland would require an amount of pasture to be 
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replaced through deforestation. For the final rulemaking analysis, we incorporated 
improved satellite data, as well as improved economic modeling of pasture demand, 
and found that pasture is also likely to expand onto existing grasslands. This reduced 
the GHG emissions associated with an amount of land use change. 

Question: What degree of confidence do you have in your ability to calculate indirect 
international land use emissions? 

Answer: Overall, EPA is confident that it is appropriate to consider indirect emissions, 
including those from both domestic and international land use changes, as "related to" the full 
fuel lifecycle, based on the results of our modeling. These results form a reasonable technical 
basis for the linkage between the full fuel lifecycle of transportation fuels and indirect emissions, 
as well as for the determination that these emissions are significant. EPA believes that while 
uncertainty in the resulting aggregate GHG estimates should be taken into consideration, it 
would be inappropriate to exclude indirect emissions estimates from this analysis. The use of 
reasonable estimates of these kinds of indirect emissions allows EPA to conduct a reasoned 
evaluation of total GHG impacts, which is needed to promote the objectives of this provision, as 
compared to ignoring or not accounting for these indirect emissions. 

EPA understands that including international indirect land use change is a key decision 
and that there is significant uncertainty associated with it. That is why we have taken an 
approach that quantifies that uncertainty and presents the weight of currently available evidence 
in making our threshold determinations. 


Cap-and-Trade Le 2 islation 

Simpson Question 16: In FYIO, this subcommittee appropriated $5 million requested by 
the President to provide technical assistance to Congress on developing cap-and-trade legislation. 
The FYl 1 budget proposes to continue that effort at $5 million. Please describe in more detail 
what activities the FYIO funds are being spent on, including the hiring of additional staff? 

Answer: The $5M in FYIO supports EPA’s efforts to provide technical assistance and 
expertise to advise the Administration and Congress on environmentally credible, cost-effective 
approaches to greenhouse gas mitigation, including the potential for using offsets in any cap and 
trade program. In addition, these resources will support the development of accounting protocols 
for measuring, monitoring and verifying the effectiveness of these greenhouse gas mitigation 
activities for relevant project categories, focused primarily on domestic emissions reductions and 
sequestration. EPA also is continuing to conduct analysis on existing greenhouse gas mitigation 
activities and offset programs (both domestic and international) in order to apply lessons learned 
toward program design and policy recommendations. The funds also support analysis of options 
for addressing reductions from domestic early action offset programs and existing and proposed 
international market-based approaches under the United Nations Framework Convention on 
Climate Change such as approaches to address Reduced Emissions from Deforestation and 
Degradation (REDD) and sectoral approaches. Lastly, expertise in measuring, monitoring and 
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verifying greenhouse gas mitigation project activities would be applied to capacity building 
efforts in developing countries. 

Question: What support, if any, have you provided to Senators Kerry, Lieberman, and 
Graham for the bill they are working on? 

Answer: EPA staff have met twice in the last several months with Senate staff to 
describe our economic modeling capabilities, provide information on the details of bill 
specifications that would be necessary to conduct modeling, and reviewed specific aspects of 
prior EPA economic analyses. In addition, we have answered several requests for technical 
assistance regarding specific issues. 

Question: If cap-and-trade legislation isn’t passed by this Congress, how do you 
anticipate spending the remainder of the FYIO and FYI I funds, if appropriated? 

Answer: The efforts we propose to take in FY2010 and FY201 1 are critical in that we 
are providing support for measuring, monitoring and verifying emission reductions and 
sequestration from greenhouse gas mitigation activities. This information can help identify cost- 
effective reductions in greenhouse gases regardless of whether a cap and trade approach is 
ultimately approved. The assessment of other public and private programs (whether federal, 
state, regional, international) will also provide a foundation on which to base future policies and 
programs, whether taxes, technology, or incentive-based. Further work on international market- 
based approaches (e.g., offsets, REDD, sectoral) will lead to the identification of additional cost- 
effective opportunities for emission reductions and provide effective ways by which to support 
developing country greenhouse gas mitigation efforts. The proposed budget of $5 million 
provides a strong foundation for this effort. 


Enforcement 


Simpson Question 17: The FYI I budget proposes to merge the Compliance Assistance 
and Compliance Incentives activities into the Civil Enforcement program, with a small 
component of compliance assistance moving into the Compliance Monitoring program. As 1 
testified in last year’s hearing, 1 believe that true, lasting solutions will come from empowering 
people to do the right things when they know what to do and can reasonably afford to do so. 
Therefore, this reorganization concerns me. 

What wasn’t working under the previous structure that caused you to re-evaluate, and 
what do you hope to achieve under the new structure? 

Answer: The Agency believes strongly that the focus should be on outcomes with the 
Agency using an integrated approach tailored to the specific circumstances of individual cases or 
groups of cases to achieve compliance. 

The existing budget structure, which focused on inputs, hampered the flexibility and 
efficiency in achieving our compliance program goals by emphasizing individual enforcement 
tools over addressing environmental problems in the most effective way. 
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We believe the proposed account restructuring will put the emphasis on outcomes - 
allowing us more flexibility in devising tailored approaches to address the unique characteristics 
of individual cases or compliance patterns. This should result in a more responsive and vigorous 
program that uses its various tools in the most efficient way to achieve compliance and protect 
public health and the environment. 

The Agency continues to believe that Compliance Incentives and Compliance Assistance 
activities are vital parts of an integrated strategy that uses all of our enforcement tools 
(monitoring, assistance, incentives, and traditional enforcement approaches) to improve 
compliance with environmental laws and help businesses, Federal facilities, local governments 
and tribes meet their environmental requirements. 

Simpson Question 18: Compliance Assistance and Incentives appear to be 
conspicuously absent from the Enforcement Program’s goals published only two days ago. What 
assurances can you give us that, under this new structure, the pressures of enforcement won’t eat 
into the assistance and incentives budgets? 

Answer: Our Compliance Incentives and Compliance Assistance efforts will continue to 
be vital parts of an integrated strategy that uses all of our enforcement tools (monitoring, 
assistance, incentives, and traditional enforcement approaches) to improve compliance with 
environmental laws and help businesses. Federal facilities, local governments, and tribes meet 
their environmental requirements. The new proposed structure will allow us to focus more on 
outcomes, tailoring our approach and mix of tools to the specific circumstances of individual 
cases and compliance patterns. 

The resources for Compliance Assistance and Compliance Incentives are being carried 
forward in the new structure at levels comparable to the FY 2010 enacted level, and we 
anticipate a level of activity in FY 201 1 generally commensurate with those resource levels. 


Ambient Air Quality Standards: Ozone 

Simpson Question 19: Last month. EPA proposed a revision of the National Ambient 
Air Quality Standards (NAAQS) for ozone. Standards for sulfur dioxide and nitrogen dioxide 
are being finalized this year and revised standards for particulate matter and carbon monoxide 
will be proposed in 2010. I’m concerned about the significant increase in the number of so- 
called “non-attainment” areas, and the ensuing financial burden of attainment that is being placed 
on States and businesses. 

Question: Please describe what is contained in the FYI 1 budget to help the States achieve 
attainment under revised standards. 

Answer: For FY 2011, the President’s Budget includes a $15 million increase to assist 
states with additional monitoring requirements that have arisen as a result of EPA’s regulations 
that require substantially increased monitoring networks for several of the National Ambient Air 
Quality Standards (NAAQS). The budget request also includes a $45 million increase to support 
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the core workload of the states during this period of constrained state budgets, which is 
increasing with revised NAAQS and other regulations on stationary sources. Although it is the 
states’ responsibility to attain NAAQS, EPA is committed to assisting the states in meeting their 
responsibilities by providing guidance, technical support, training, and regular interaction. 

Question: Does EPA’s FYll budget contain enough funding to offset any additional 
State responsibilities that they would otherwise have to fund themselves, as a result of revisions 
to all of these standards? 

Answer: Based upon our discussions with state and local agencies, the Agency believes 
funding will be sufficient for the work anticipated in FY 2011. The Agency will work with state 
and local agencies to ensure that increased resources will be allocated effectively and equitably. 


Stationary Diesel Engine Rule 


Simpson Question 20: Last week the EPA published a final rule to regulate emissions 
by stationary diesel engines. The press release implied that the rule was based either wholly or 
in part on the suspicion that emissions from stationary diesel engines cause health and/or 
environmental problems. That doesn’t seem scientifically rigorous to me at all. 

Question: To what extent did the EPA rely on scientific unknowns and suspicions in 
issuing this final rule? 

Answer: EPA issued the final rule in accordance with its statutory obligation to address 
hazardous air pollutant (HAP) emissions from stationary engines under sections 112(d), 
1 12(c)(3), and 1 12(k) of the Clean Air Act (CAA), For these types of rules, EPA is required to 
establish a rule based on approaches that are proven to reduce air toxics. Science shows air 
toxics, depending on exposure levels, can be associated with a variety of health and 
environmental effects. 

Question: Why should any EPA rule rely at all on scientific unknowns and suspicions? 

Answer: The emission standards are not based on scientific unknowns and suspicions. 
EPA is required to set technology-based standards to reduce emissions of 187 pollutants that 
Congress listed as hazardous air pollutants (HAPs), and to develop regulations for all source 
categories that emit one or more of the pollutants in significant quantities. The Clean Air Act 
outlines criteria to be applied in deciding whether to add to or remove substances from the list of 
pollutants to be regulated. Section 112(b)(2) says pollutants on the HAP list should be those 
“pollutants which present, or may present, through inhalation or other routes of exposure, a 
threat of adverse human health effects (including, but not limited to, substances which are known 
to be, or may reasonably be anticipated to be, carcinogenic, mutagenic, teratogenic, neurotoxic, 
which cause reproductive dysfunction, or which are acutely or chronically toxic) or adverse 
environmental effects whether through ambient concentrations, bioaccumulation, deposition, or 
otherwise.’’ This rule will reduce emissions of formaldehyde, acetaldehyde, acrolein, methanol 
and other air toxics as well as particulate matter, carbon monoxide and ozone-forming volatile 
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organic compounds (VOCs). (Note: Some listed HAPs are also VOCs. Not all VOCs are HAPs.). 
Science shows these pollutants, depending on exposure levels, can be associated with a variety of 
health and environmental effects. 

Question: Please justify why engines used by shopping malls are exempted from the rule, 
but fire and flood emergency engines are not exempted. 

Answer: Section 1 12(c)(3) of the Clean Air Act (CAA) requires that EPA list categories 
or subcategories of area sources sufficient to ensure that area sources representing 90 percent of 
the area source emissions of the 30 HAP that present the greatest threat to public health in the 
largest number of urban areas are regulated. EPA listed the stationary reciprocating internal 
combustion engine area source category under 1 12(c)(3) and (k) as one of the categories needed 
to ensure that 90 percent of such area source emissions are regulated. In response to comments 
received on the proposed NESHAP for existing stationary RICE located at area sources (74 FR 
9697), EPA analyzed the types of engines that were included in the area source category listing 
for stationary RICE. As a result of this analysis, EPA determined that emissions from existing 
stationary emergency engines located at residential, commercial, and institutional facilities that 
are area sources were not included in the 1990 baseline emissions inventory that was used as the 
basis for the listing of section 1 12(c) source categories. Because these emergency engines were 
not part of the inventory that formed the basis for the listing, they were not part of the listed 
source category and thus are not covered by the final rule. To the extent that fire and flood 
emergency engines are located at residential, institutional, or commercial facilities that are area 
sources, they are not part of the listed source category. To the extent you are referring to fire and 
flood emergency engines that are located at area sources, but are not located at residential, 
institutional, or commercial facilities, those engines are subject to management practices under 
the final rule. 


EPA Ability To Permit PCS Oil And Gas Operations 

Simpson Question 21: The EPA has rarely processed an air permit for oil and gas 
operations on the Outer Continental Shelf (OCS). But OCS Alaska and the Eastern Gulf of 
Mexico are now open and EPA will have authority to process these air permits. EPA will also 
have air permit authority for any other newly opened OCS areas. 

Question; Do the current Clean Air Act regulations provide an appropriate framework for 
permitting offshore facilities? Isn’t the Clean Air Act more suited to permitting onshore 
facilities? 

Answer; EPA does have experience processing air permits for oil and gas operations on 
the Outer Continental Shelf This includes seven new source permits for exploratory drilling 
offshore of Alaska and Florida, and 26 operating and construction permits for modifications at 
the 23 existing platforms offshore of California. Most of these OCS permits were issued in the 
i990’s with very limited additional OCS permitting activity until just recently. 
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Section 328 of the Clean Air Act (CAA) and EPA's implementing regulations at 40 CFR 
Part 55 provide an adequate and appropriate framework for carrying out Congress' intent with 
respect to regulating air pollution sources on the Outer Continental Shelf (OCS). Specifically, 
Section 328 directs EPA to develop regulations that assure compliance with the National 
Ambient Air Quality Standards (NAAQS) and Prevention of Significant Deterioration (PSD) on 
the OCS and further directs that the OCS requirements be the same as those found in applicable 
onshore areas, for sources located within 25 miles of a state’s seaward boundary. In addition, 
OCS regulations are treated as standards promulgated under CAA Section 111 for enforcement 
and compliance assurance purposes. Thus, the Clean Air Act is equally suited to permit onshore 
and offshore facilities. 

However, we note that issues of first impression sometimes arise with the permitting of 
offshore facilities and that the permitting of large offshore exploration activities on the OCS. As 
these issues arise, we work with the applicant to better understand the issues and develop 
approaches to address them. As a result, we anticipate improved applications for permits and 
more efficient permit issuance in the future. 

Question: Does EPA have data on air quality on the OCS? Is there a nonattainment issue 
on the OCS? 

Answer: State and local air monitoring networks collect air quality data only at onshore 
locations, so EPA has received little data on air quality on the OCS, except in cases where 
companies with existing production platforms have collected data. This monitoring data does 
exist for the OCS offshore of California, where EPA has issued operating and/or construction 
permits at 23 existing platforms. However, because production platforms, and the corresponding 
data collection, are lacking in some of the OCS areas in which permits are currently being 
sought, the recent OCS permit applicants have based their application on onshore data using 
conservative values. 

There are no areas designated as nonattainment on the OCS. However, OCS sources can 
and do impact air quality within onshore nonattainment areas, such as the existing sources 
offshore of California. In accordance with CAA Section 328, OCS sources located within 25 
miles of a state's seaward boundaries where the corresponding onshore area is a nonattainment 
area are required to comply with the onshore nonattainment area requirements. 

Simpson Question 22: The FY 2010 Interior Appropriations conference report directed 
the EPA to develop national guidelines for applying Clean Air Act regulations to offshore oil and 
gas facilities. What is the anticipated timeline for having these guidelines completed? 

Answer: EPA promulgated 40 C.F.R. Part 55 to implement the requirements of CAA 
Section 328, which addresses air pollution from Outer Continental Shelf activities. The Part 55 
regulations help to ensure air permitting consistency on an ongoing basis. In addition to the Part 
55 regulations, guidance exists in the form of comments provided by EPA on specific permitting 
actions, response to comments documents, applicability determinations, and briefs filed for 
Environmental Appeals Board (EAB) decisions. This guidance applies universally, not just to 
the specific source at issue, and EPA posts this guidance on our publicly available database. 
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EPA is evaluating whether collecting all of this guidance and reissuing it in a single document 
would be useful. We are also assessing what additional guidance would be useful to assist in the 
issuance of OCS air permits. At this time, we have not established a timeframe by which we will 
complete a specific set of guidelines for permitting of offshore oil and gas facilities that are 
Outer Continental Shelf (OCS) sources. 

Simpson Question 23: Exploration drilling is a temporary operation. In many cases, a 
mobile drilling unit is involved. How do you classify these temporary, mobile sources? Should 
such temporary, mobile sources be permitted as “major sources”? 

Answer: The consideration of whether a source involved in exploratory drilling 
operations is considered mobile or stationary would depend on several factors, including the type 
of source, the length of time an operation lasts and whether operations are recurring over several 
years. 


Under CAA section 328, an "OCS Source" is subject to the stationary source 
requirements of the Clean Air Act. This is true whether or not any of the sources could be 
considered mobile sources under the Clean Air Act and EPA regulations. Such sources include, 
but are not limited to, platform and drill ship exploration, construction, development, production, 
processing and transportation. Because section 328 requires that OCS sources comply with 
Prevention of Significant Deterioration (PSD) and the National Ambient Air Quality Standards 
(NAAQS), OCS drilling operations of any kind that are subject to section 328 and emit at or 
above major source levels must be permitted as major sources. 

Simpson Question 24: I'm concerned about the EPA being in the air permitting business 
when the agency has little specific expertise in offshore oil and gas operations. The US 
Department of Interior - which is the lead agency for permitting on the federal OCS — has 
authority for air permitting in most of the Gulf of Mexico where operations have occurred 
without adverse air impacts for decades. In Region 10, I'm aware of some instances where it 
has taken the EPA 2-3 years to issue OCS air permits. By comparison, the MMS is often able to 
issue air permits for the Gulf of Mexico in a matter of weeks. 

Question: As a matter of policy, does it make sense to provide the Department of Interior 
with air permitting authority for all of the OCS to ensure consistent, predictable, and workable 
results? 


Answer: At this time, CAA section 328 directs EPA to regulate air emissions on the OCS 
except for on the Gulf of Mexico west of 87.5 degrees longitude. It is noteworthy that section 
328 of the Clean Air Act requires air pollution sources on the OCS within 25 miles of states' 
seaward boundaries to comply with all of the onshore air quality regulations and sources beyond 
25 miles to comply with federal Clean Air Act requirements. EPA has expertise regarding 
onshore air quality regulations, and is capable of implementing the Clean Air Act requirements 
that would apply to such OCS sources. Moreover, we note that regardless of whether EPA or 
MMS is the implementing authority, the CAA requirements must be fulfilled by OCS sources. 
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Question: Why is MMS able to issue air permits in weeks, but it takes EPA years? 

Answer: MMS does not issue air quality permits pursuant to the Clean Air Act. Rather, 
MMS approves exploratory plans pursuant to the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act (OCSLA). 
Under section 5 of OCSLA, MMS rules must include provisions for compliance with National 
Ambient Air Quality Standards (NAAQS) "to the extent that activities authorized under this Act 
significantly affect the air quality of any State." EPA does not review MMS’s issuance of 
exploratory plans under OCSLA and thus does not know whether the plans comply with all of 
the CAA requirements for construction and operating permits for major sources, or the extent to 
which MMS examines how the plans compare with the various permitting requirements for the 
onshore state and local air quality programs applicable to OCS sources within 25 miles of the 
states' seaward boundaries. We also note that OCSLA requires MMS to approve or disapprove 
exploratory plans within 30 days of receipt of a complete application and does not require public 
notice and opportunity for comment, which is required in all OCS actions that EPA takes under 
the CAA. 

Moreover, as discussed further below, EPA is typically able to issue air permits to OCS 
sources within a few months of receiving complete permit applications. For example, the three 
OCS permits issued to Shell over the past three years were all issued within 4 months of receipt 
of complete permit applications. The two OCS permits for Shell that are currently under way 
will likely be issued within 3 months from receipt of complete permit applications. 

Question: Does it make sense that it takes EPA 2-3 years to issue OCS air permits when 
the lease terms are for only 1 0 years? 

Answer: The CAA and EPA’s regulations set forth expected timeframes for permit 
issuance, including required public notice and comment periods. PSD permit applications must 
be reviewed for completeness within 30 days of receipt, and the permit issued within one year of 
receipt of a complete application. Title V operating permit applications must be reviewed for 
completeness within 60 days of receipt, and the permit issued within 18 months of receipt of a 
complete application. The processing time for each of these types of air permits includes a 
minimum 30-day public comment period as well as coordination with other federal, state, and 
tribal governments. 

EPA has processed all of the Alaska OCS permits much more quickly than the statutory 
timeframes noted above. However, when the permit is appealed or when the applicant provides 
EPA with new or significantly revised application data during the permit review, the timeframe 
is extended. In the case of Shell's permit applications for exploratory drilling on the OCS north 
of Alaska, EPA Region 10 has already issued three final OCS permits to Shell over the past three 
years. Two of these permits (for the Kulluk drill rig and Discoverer drill ship) were appealed to 
the Environmental Appeals Board and remanded back to EPA. EPA responded to the remands 
and issued another minor source permit for Kulluk, which was also appealed. Shell then 
withdrew its application for the Kulluk permit and subsequently applied for a major source 
permit for the Discoverer in the Chukchi Sea. Finalization of that permit was delayed when 
Shell provided new data and made technical changes to the project’s operations during the initial 
public comment period, which necessitated a revised CAA analysis by EPA Region 10 followed 
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by a second notice and comment period. However, EPA anticipates that a final permit will be 
issued well within a year of the submission of Shell’s complete permit application in December 


2009. 


Florida Nutrient Standards fFhosphorus/Nitrogen) 

Simpson Question 25: EPA has recently proposed new numeric nutrient standards for 
lakes and flowing waters within the State of Florida, the purpose as 1 understand is to develop 
"restoration standards" for impaired waters in the State. 

Answer: The purpose of EPA’s recently proposed rule to establish numeric nutrient 
criteria for Florida’s lakes and flowing waters is to establish water quality standards that protect 
people's health, aquatic life, and the long-term recreational uses of Florida’s waters. The 
proposed action would set a series of numeric limits on the amount of phosphorus and nitrogen, 
also known as “nutrients,” that would be allowed in Florida's lakes, rivers, streams, springs, and 
canals. The proposed action also introduces and seeks comment on a new regulatory process for 
setting standards in a manner that implements water quality improvements in already impaired 
waters. The proposed new regulatory provision, called restoration standards, would be specific 
to nutrients in the State of Florida. 

Restoration standards will allow the State to retain long-term aquatic life uses and criteria 
reflected in present standards but also establish a phased progression of increasingly more 
stringent interim uses and criteria for particular water bodies based on what is attainable in a 
particular interim timeframe. The goal is to provide a challenging but realistic incremental 
framework in which to establish appropriate control measures. This enforceable framework will 
provide the time and transparent context within which to plan and implement the necessary 
measures to support nitrogen and phosphorus loadings reductions to assure that the long term 
aquatic life use and associated criteria are met. 

Question: Can you describe the condition of these waters currently? Specifically, Lake 
Okeechobee? 

Answer: Water quality degradation resulting from excess nitrogen and phosphorus 
loadings is a documented and significant environmental issue in Florida. According to Florida’s 
2008 Integrated Report, approximately 1,000 miles of rivers and streams, 350,000 acres of lakes, 
and 900 square miles of estuaries are impaired for nutrients in the State. To put this in context, 
these values represent approximately 5% of the assessed river and stream miles, 23% of the 
assessed lake acres, and 24% of the assessed square miles of estuaries that Florida has listed as 
impaired in the 2008 Integrated Report. The actual number of stream miles, lake acres, and 
estuarine square miles of waters impaired for nutrients in Florida may be higher, as many waters 
currently are classified as “unassessed.” Nutrients are ranked as the fourth major source of 
impairment for rivers and streams in the State (after dissolved oxygen, mercury in fish, and fecal 
coliforms). For lakes and estuaries, nutrients are ranked first and second, respectively. 
Impairments due to nutrient pollution result in significant impacts to aquatic life and ecosystem 
health. Nutrient pollution also represents an increased human health risk in terms of 
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contaminated drinking water supplies and private wells as a result of elevated nitrate levels and a 
potential increase in disinfection byproducts. 

The State has more than 7,700 lakes, which occupy close to 6% of its surface area. The 
largest lake. Lake Okeechobee (covering 435,840 acres), is the ninth largest lake in surface area 
in the United States and the second largest freshwater lake wholly within the coterminous United 
States. Elevated phosphorus loadings to the lake and high internal phosphorus concentrations 
have intensified the eutrophication of the lake, resulting in the development of widespread algal 
blooms in Lake Okeechobee. 

Lake Okeechobee, a Class I waterbody (potable water supply), was designated as 
impaired by the Florida legislature in 1999, and Florida Department of Environmental Protection 
completed and adopted by rule a TMDL for total phosphorus for the lake in 2001. The entire 
TMDL (140 metric tons/year) is allocated to nonpoint sources, such as agricultural activities 
(cattle and dairy pasturelands and croplands for sugar cane and vegetables), and residential septic 
tank systems within the watershed. This is based on an in-lake target restoration goal of 40 parts 
per billion (ppb). Lake Okeechobee has subsequently been verified as impaired for coliform 
bacteria and dissolved oxygen. 

Question: If these standards are delayed or not implemented, what would be the affect on 
the Everglades Restoration effort that this subcommittee has invested time and money into the 
last 1 8 years? 

Answer: EPA is working to set standards for other waters in the state that are as specific 
as those set in the Everglades in 2005. The Everglades already has a numeric total phosphorus 
criterion of 10 ppb in place that was adopted by Florida and approved by EPA in 2005. This 
numeric standard applies throughout the Everglades, including the federal interests of Everglades 
National Park and the Arthur R. Marshall Loxahatchee National Wildlife Refuge. In addition, 
there is a consent decree in federal court that also requires phosphorus control measures that 
must be met in order to protect the Park and Refuge. Since 1994 a combination of agricultural 
best management practices and constructed wetlands (45,000 acres of Stormwater Treatment 
Areas) have removed 3300 metric tons of phosphorus that would have been discharged into the 
Everglades. 
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Questions Submitted for the Record by Representative Calvert 


The American Recovery and Reinvestment Act 


Calvert Question 1: The Stimulus came with a statutory deadline of February 17, 2010 
to have all stimulus funded projects under contract or construction. Has the EPA met this 
statutory requirement? If not, how much money is left to be spent and why did the EPA fail to 
meet this deadline? 

Answer: All stimulus funds for the Clean Water and Drinking Water State Revolving 
Fund Programs were under contract by February 1 7, 20 1 0. 

Calvert Question 2: Recovery.gov reports that as of March 1, 2010 $1.15 billion of the 
over $7 billion stimulus funds have been paid out. What are the root causes of this delay? To 
what extent are these delays related to the NEPA process? What steps is EPA taking to expedite 
the disbursement of their stimulus funds? 

Answer: EPA has awarded over 99% of its ARRA funds to its recipients. The rate of 
paying the funds out depends on the specific projects and the time required to complete the work. 
The funds paid out as reported on Recovery.gov are funds which have been expended by the 
recipient and reimbursed by EPA. Work is paid on a reimbursable basis. The spending of the 
funds has not been delayed by the NEPA process. 

For example, the Clean Water and Drinking Water State Revolving Funds comprise over 
80% or $6 billion of EPA’s ARRA funding. All $6 billion is under contract or construction. 

There are many steps in the process leading to paying the funds out. These include: 

• Borrowers apply to States for projects 

• States make binding commitments to borrowers 

• Borrowers put contracts out to bid 

• Borrowers review the bids 

• Borrowers award the contracts (required by statutory deadline of February 17, 2010) 

• Contractors submit work invoices to the borrower 

• Borrowers submit work invoices to the States 

• States seek reimbursement from EPA 

All States have met the February- 17, 2010 statutory deadline requiring that the funds be 
under contract or construction. EPA worked closely with the States to ensure they met this 
deadline, and provided assistance to those who were having the most difficulty. 

As of March 17, 2010, in the Clean Water State Revolving Fund, 1,871 projects have 
started construction with approximately 53 projects complete. In the Drinking Water State 
Revolving Fund, 1,348 projects have started construction with approximately 48 projects 
complete. As contracts are implemented and projects are completed, the States will request 
reimbursement and funds will be disbursed. 
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Calvert Question 3: Has the EPA implemented any additional requirements for the 
disbursement of their stimulus funds above and beyond what was required in the American 
Recovery and Reinvestment Act? If any, to what extent have these caused delays in the 
disbursement of Stimulus dollars? 

Answer: The Agency has not established any additional requirements to delay the 
disbursement of Stimulus dollars. EPA has fully implemented the requirements in the American 
Recovery and Reinvestment Act (ARRA) for the disbursement of stimulus funds, including Buy 
American and Davis-Bacon Act provisions. 

EPA awarded ARRA grants and contracts on an accelerated pace to achieve the goals of 
the Act. Through the streamlining of grants and contract processes, the Agency has obligated, as 
of March 17, 2010, over 99% of its ARRA program funds. 

Calvert Question 4: Recovery.gov reports that the little over $1 billion in stimulus funds 
that have been disbursed by the EPA have “created or retained” 6,800 jobs. How do you 
determine which jobs were created and which were retained? Of these 6,800 jobs how many 
new jobs were created? 

Answer: Section 1512 of the Recovery Act requires recipients of federal awards to report 
quarterly the number of jobs created or retained. The Office of Management and Budget’s 
December 18, 2009, implementing guidance provides a formula for calculating those jobs 
(http://www.whitehouse.gOv/omb/assets/memoranda_20l0/ml0-08.pd0. The 0MB formula 
requires recipients to capture hours worked during a current reporting quarter and divide that 
sum by the number of hours in a full-time schedule. Effectively, the recipients are reporting a 
calculated job equivalent. 

The December 1 8, 2009, 0MB guidance also eliminated the requirement that recipients 
distinguish between reported jobs created or retained. Consequently, as of the reporting cycle 
ending December 31, 2009, reports submitted to Federal Reporting.gov by recipients do not 
distinguish between reported jobs created or retained, but rather focus simply on those jobs 
funded by the Recovery Act during the reporting period, regardless of whether subjectively, the 
recipient would have determined that the jobs were created or retained. 

A total of 6,788 job equivalents were funded during October - December 2009 with 
EPA’s Recovery Act awards. 

Calvert Question 5: These 6,800 jobs “created or retained” came at a cost of over $1 
billion for the EPA; approximately $158,000 per job. 

a) What was EPA’s administrative cost for creating these 6,800 jobs? 

b) Were these administrative expenses paid out of the $1 billion the EPA reports to have 
spent on job creation? 

c) How much of the $7 billion given to EPA for American job creation in the stimulus 
will stay within the Administration to fund the EPA’s? 
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Answer; The funds set aside in the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act (ARRA) 
not only created numerous jobs, but the bulk of EPA’s funding was passed to communities to 
update critical water infrastructure, including the state of California. ARRA permitted EPA to 
retain a certain percentage of the appropriated resources for Management and Oversight (M&O) 
for the specific purpose of managing, accounting for and administering the ARRA funds. These 
M&O resources fund activities and tasks directly related to implementing programs and projects 
funded by ARRA. 

a) As of December 30, 2009, approximately $12.3 million has been expended to provide 
basic management and oversight of the ARRA activities. 

b) Yes, $12.3 million of the $81 million appropriated has been used for direct 
management and oversight of activities specifically authorized under the ARRA. 

c) In compliance with the terms of ARRA, EPA retained $81 million in M&O funds. 
EPA expects to obligate 100% of these funds no later than September 30, 2011 in 
accordance with ARRA requirements. 


Superfund 

Calvert Question 6: It is my understanding that EPA accelerated Superfund cleanups 
with ARRA dollars by accelerating existing contracts. However, this also means the capacity of 
these existing contracts was used up at an accelerated pace. What is EPA’s plan to ensure that 
the reduction in remaining contract capacity resulting from the acceleration of work funded 
under the Stimulus does not hamper ongoing cleanup of existing Superfund sites? 

Answer: Ongoing cleanup of existing Superfund sites has not been affected by ARRA 
funding. The Superfund program has ample capacity in its acquisition program and has been able 
to absorb the increase in contracting due to ARRA. The Superfund program procures 
contracting cleanup services primarily through three vehicles: EPA managed remedial action 
contracts (RAC), pre-placed contracts through Interagency Agreements with the US Army Corps 
of Engineers (USACE), and through Cooperative Agreements with states. EPA monitors the 
capacity of these contract vehicles to ensure that there is sufficient capacity to meet our projected 
need. There are at least 2 RAC contracts in each EPA Region. The RACs contracts can be up to 
1 0 years in duration, and have sufficient capacity to handle a projected ten year workload with a 
reserve built in for possible increased needs. EPA may also place its own “site-specific” 
contracts when appropriate. Regions may also use another Region’s capacity, if needed. The 
USACE contracts also have sufficient capacity to meet the programs needs. 

Calvert Question 7; It is my understanding that the EPA process for issuing new 
contracts is time consuming, taking over a year to complete. Does EPA plan to accelerate the 
issuance of new procurements? 

Answer: The time needed to procure a new EPA contract depends on the complexity of 
the acquisition and the type of procurement that will be awarded. EPA evaluates its 
requirements annually and, when possible, begins procurements with sufficient lead time to have 
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new contracts in place as contracts expire. EPA is engaged in continuous improvement 
processes to identify ways or techniques to make the acquisition process more efficient. 

Calvert Question 8: In addition to issuing new procurements, do you have the ability to 
add capacity to existing contracts, to offset the impacts of the additional and accelerated 
spending under the stimulus? To what extent does the EPA plan to add capacity to existing 
contracts? 

Answer: EPA has ample capacity in its acquisition program and has been able to absorb 
the increase in contracting due to ARRA, without hampering ongoing cleanups. EPA obligated 
100% of its Superfund ARRA program resources by December 3 1 , 2009. 


Pesticide Regulation 

Recently the EPA decided to move ahead with new restrictions regarding the application 
of certain organophosphate pesticides such as chlorpyrifos, diazinon, and malathion. These are 
among the most widely used pesticides in my home state of California used to protect crops from 
damage by undesirable insects. 1 am concerned that over regulation of these pesticides will have 
a negative impact on California’s agricultural production and place additional economic burdens 
on California farmers who are already struggling to deal with a drought imposed on them by 
bureaucratic environmental regulation. 

Calvert Question 9: It is my understanding that these new restrictions arc largely in 
response to a National Marine Fisheries Service (NMFS) biological opinion regarding Pacific 
salmonids. To what extent is the science contained in biological opinions peer reviewed to 
ensure sound science? 

Answer: The limitations on the use of chlorpyrifos, diazinon and malathion are being 
implemented in response to a National Marine Fisheries Service (NMFS) biological opinion 
issued under the Endangered Species Act (ESA). That opinion indicated that unless limitations 
were placed on the use of these pesticides within 12 months of issuance of the November 18, 
2008. biological opinion, their registrations would jeopardize the continued existence of 27 
species of Pacific salmon and steelhead listed as threatened or endangered under ESA and 
destroy or adversely modify designated critical habitat for 25 of these species. EPA is not 
familiar with the details of peer review processes that may be used by NMFS relative to the 
science underlying their biological opinions and respectfully defers to NMFS for a response to 
that question. 

Calvert Question 10: To what extent is the EPA legally required to implement the 
findings and recommendations of biological opinions issued by the NMFS other agencies? 
Stakeholders have recently filed suit in court against the NMFS opinion calling into question the 
science behind their findings. Given that the science within the biological opinion has been 
called into question, why has the EPA decided to move forward with new regulations that may 
be based on flawed conclusions within the biological opinion? 
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Answer: NMFS is the Federal Government's expert agency regarding the status of 
salmonid species listed under the Endangered Species Act. EPA has a final biological opinion 
from NMFS that indicates without further limitations on use, these pesticides will likely 
jeopardize the continued existence of the subject species and destroy or aversely modify 
designated critical habitat. The limitations on pesticide use are recommended by NMFS as 
necessary to preclude jeopardy to the species and avoid the destruction or adverse modification 
of designated critical habitat in question. Under the ESA, EPA has latitude to take alternative 
appropriate measures to preclude jeopardy, and has in fact developed alternatives to the NMFS 
recommendations that we believe are consistent with the purposes of the biological opinion. In 
any case, EPA must fulfill its statutory obligation under the ESA to ensure the conditions of 
registration of a pesticide (that is, use according to the label directions) will not jeopardize the 
continued existence of a species listed under the ESA nor destroy or adversely modify its 
designated critical habitat. Litigation against NMFS regarding its biological opinion does not 
relieve EPA of its obligations to address the final opinion that has been issued. 

Calvert Question 11: a) To what extent are EPA actions based on the findings of 
biological opinions with respect to the Endangered Species Act subject to public notice and 
comment? b) How does the EPA communicate its intentions with impacted stakeholders and 
solicit input? c) If there is no public comment, would you consider the implementation of new 
EPA pesticide regulations to be a transparent process? 

Answer: EPA’s overall public participation efforts relative to biological opinions were 
spelled out in a Federal Register notice issued on November 2, 2005 (Volume 70, Number 21 1 ; 
page 66392), which described how EPA intended to implement its endangered species protection 
obligations. When EPA receives a draft biological opinion, EPA will make that draft publicly 
available in order to obtain input to any measures recommended by the US Fish and Wildlife 
Service or National Marine Fisheries Service. EPA would then consider that input in our own 
response to the Services on the draft biological opinion. Subsequent to issuance of a final 
biological opinion, EPA would make available to the registrants of the affected pesticides, and to 
affected State pesticide agencies, drafts of the Endangered Species Protection Bulletins that 
would implement the use limitations, and seek their input and any input they chose to obtain 
from affected growers and other pesticide users. 

EPA is currently developing administrative procedures to better define specific 
opportunities for broad public input to endangered species assessments, draft biological opinions, 
and potential use limitations. Additionally, we are exploring how best to make specific public 
input opportunities known to a broad range of stakeholders. 

In the immediate case, the draft biological opinion did not contain recommended 
reasonable and prudent alternatives (RPAs) or reasonable and prudent measures (RPMs) on 
which EPA could take comment. Following release of the draft biological opinion, EPA 
provided the draft bulletins to the affected registrants and our State regulatory partners for their 
input and input of any growers they deemed appropriate. A subsequent draft biological opinion 
from NMFS relative to three different pesticides did contain draft RPAs and RPMs. While there 
was a short time to respond to that draft, EPA did take steps to obtain public input on the 
recommended RPAs and on the RPMs. NMFS and EPA plan to work jointly to ensure RPAs 
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and RPMs as needed for future pesticide consultations are identified in a time frame that permits 
EPA to obtain meaningful input. 

Calvert Question 12: Are economic impacts from EPA regulations such as job loss, 
negative effects on agricultural production and biological opinion process and during EPA's 
implementation of new regulations with respect to the Endangered Species Act? To what extent 
are these negative economic ramifications weighed in EPA’s decision making process? 

Answer: The limitations on pesticide use recommended by NMFS are necessary to 
preclude jeopardy to listed species and avoid the destruction or adverse modification of 
designated critical habitat for these same species. EPA may elect to implement NMFS’ 
recommendations or develop and implement alternate species protection measures EPA believes 
are consistent with the biological opinion. EPA undertook to develop these alternatives 
specifically to minimize the impact to agriculture and other pesticide users while ensuring that 
the proposed protections meet the purposes of the biological opinion. 

Calvert Question 13: The NMFS biological opinion notes that areas which could 
require a buffer zone should include “drainages, ditches, and other manmade conveyances,’’ 
among other things. It is my understanding that if a buffer zone were to be required around these 
types of conveyances, ubiquitous on almost every farm, hundreds of thousands of acres of farm 
land could be excluded from pesticide application. To what extent does the EPA plan to apply 
buffer zone requirements to these man-made conveyances? 

Answer: NMFS’ biological opinion indicated, among other things, that buffers around 
salmonid habitats of 500 feet for ground applied pesticides and 1000 feet for pesticides applied 
by aircraft were necessary to ensure use of these pesticides would not jeopardize the continued 
existence of the subject species. The biological opinion and further clarification from NMFS 
identified salmonid habitats as freshwaters, estuarine habitats, and nearshore marine habitats 
including bays within the listed species ranges and migratory corridors. Further, NMFS 
specified that freshwater habitats include: intermittent streams and other temporally connected 
habitats to salmonid-bearing waters; off-channel habitats; and drainages, ditches, and other man 
made conveyances to salmonid habitats that lack salmonid exclusion devices. While EPA was 
able to develop a methodology to reduce the buffer size for some pesticide applications, it is 
EPA’s intention to continue to apply those buffers to the habitat that NMFS identified as 
salmonid habitat requiring buffers. 


Air Quality Testing 

Calvert Question 14: As the United States moves toward the use of new fuels, including 
different kinds of biofuels, it would seem important for EPA to have a strong capability for 
performing research on the formation of smog and other complex polluting aerosols when these 
new fuels are burned. 
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My district is afflicted with some of the worst forms of air pollution and that is one of the 
important reasons that UC Riverside has a powerfiil research facility, staffed with researchers of 
outstanding academic credentials, to undertake this kind of research. 

What plans does EPA have to research the formation of complex polluting aerosols from 
the combustion of these new fuels? And how does EPA intend to research their effect on human 
health? 


Answer: EPA has extensive experience in conducting research to characterize emissions, 
fate and transport exposures, and health risks from vehicles. EPA is performing research to 
assess emissions and human health effects of varying concentrations of different kinds of 
biofuels in various vehicles under differing driving and climatic conditions. EPA has unique 
interdisciplinary capabilities in its laboratories to study emissions generation and atmospheric 
transformations (with its dynamometer and smog chamber), combined with abilities to study 
exposures and characterize toxicities of emissions and subsequent health effects. Research to be 
initiated in FY 2010 and continued into FY 201 1 emphasizes this interdisciplinary, collaborative 
approach, and will include work to determine effects of levels of exposures to pollutants (such as 
volatile organic compounds and particulate matter) and subsequent cardiopulmonary, genetic, 
neurodevelopmental, and immunological effects, using cell cultures, animal, and human studies. 
This research will provide: 

• Comparative assessment of fossil fuels to biofuels including analysis of air emissions, 
air quality, exposure, and adverse health effects, including influence of 
photochemical transformations on aerosol toxicity of biofuel exhausts; 

• Cardiac, pulmonary, and vascular biomarkers of early effects linked to mortality and 
morbidity; 

• Neurodevelopmental effects of gestational exposure to inhaled ethanol and gasoline- 
ethanol blends; 

• Data for EPA to understand the role biofuels play in Nitrogen Oxide and particulate 
matter emissions, and better characterize how these affect human health; 

• Tools that can be applied to new generations of fuels for extrapolation from animal 
data to human risk assessments; and 

• Improvements to EPA’s Community Multi-scale Air Quality (CMAQ) Model. 


Copenhagen Climate Summit 

Calvert Question 15: CBS News conducted an investigation into the Copenhagen 
Climate Summit and among their findings was that the Congressional Delegation led by Speaker 
Pelosi cost taxpayers a little over $1.1 million. That amount does not include the cost of Obama 
Administration officials who attended the Summit. 

Can you tell the Subcommittee how much the EPA spent to send officials to Copenhagen 
Climate Summit? Please provide the Subcommittee a detailed, categorized list of expenditures 
related to the trip, including all travel, lodging, and other costs. Also, please provide a list of all 
EPA employees that attended the Summit. 
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Answer: EPA spent a total of $55,597.82 to send 14 delegates and staff to the 
Copenhagen Climate Summit. Of this amount $31,250.83 was for lodging and subsistence, 
$19,043.30 was for transportation, $1,650.00 was for meeting rooms, and $3,653.69 was for 
other miscellaneous expenses. Travelers included: Lisa P. Jackson (EPA Administrator), 
Michelle Depass (Assistant Administrator for International Affairs), Regina McCarthy (Assistant 
Administrator for Air and Radiation), David McIntosh (Associate Administrator for 
Congressional and Intergovernmental Relations), Seth Oster (Associate Administrator for Public 
Affairs), Shalini Vajjhala (Deputy Assistant Administrator for International Affairs), five 
professional staff, and three security officers. 

Calvert Question 16: Does the EPA’s FYl I Budget request funding for any anticipated 
climate change conferences? If so, what level of funding is requested? 

Answer: OAR’s FY 2011 Budget requests funding for workshops and conferences that 
are directly related to climate change policy (e.g., the United Nations Framework Climate 
Change Convention) as well as for expert workshops and conferences that support climate 
change policy by addressing science and technical issues. Anticipated requests for conference 
funding are provided below, however, some of these could be subject to change. 


Title: OECD/lEA Climate Change Expert Group Meeting 

Location; Paris 

Date: September/October 20 1 0 

Contract Dollars: N/A 

Travel Dollars: $3,000 

Title: LRTAP Expert Group on Black Carbon 

Location: Europe 

Date: Fall 2010 

Contract Dollars: None 

Travel Dollars: $5,000 

Title: UNEP Global Assessment on Black Carbon and Tropospheric Ozone 

Location: TBD 

Date: Fall 2010 

Contract Dollars; None 

Travel Dollars: $4,000 

Title: Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change Task Force Bureau on Greenhouse 

Gas Inventories Meeting 

Location; TBD 

Date; October-December2010 

Contract Dollars; N/A 

Travel Dollars; $2,500 
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Title: United Nations Framework Convention on Climate Change, Sixteenth Meeting of 

the Conference of Parties 

Location: Mexico 

Date: November/December 2010 

Contract Dollars: N/A 
Travel Dollars: $20,000 

Title: OECD/IEA Climate Change Expert Group Meeting 

Location: Paris 

Date: March/April 2011 

Contract Dollars: N/A 

Travel Dollars: $3,000 

Title: Arctic Council Ministerial Meeting 

Location: Greenland 

Date: April 201 1 

Contract Dollars: N/A 

Travel Dollars: $4,000 

Title: United Nations Framework Convention on Climate Change, Ad hoc Working 

Groups and Subsidiary Body Meeting 

Location: Bonn, Germany 

Date: May /June 201 1 

Contract Dollars: N/A 

Travel Dollars: $15,000 

Title: International Workshop on Non-C02 Greenhouse Gases 

Location: Netherlands 

Date: TBD - Summer 201 1 

Contract Dollars: N/A 

Travel Dollars: $2,500 

Title: 1 1’*" International Conference on Greenhouse Gas Control Technologies 

Location: TBD 

Date: TBD - September 201 1 

Contract Dollars: N/A 

Travel Dollars: $3,000 

Title: World Forestry Congress 
Location: TBD 
Date: TBD - September 201 1 
Contract Dollars: N/A 
Travel Dollars: $2,500 

Title: EPA Workshop on Short Lived Climate Forcers 
Location: TBD 
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Date: Summer or Fall 201 1 
Contract Dollars: $75,000 
Travel Dollars: $5,000 


Clean Water Act 


Calvert Question 17: As you know, the legally prescribed jurisdiction of the EPA to 
regulate bodies of water under the Clean Water Act (CWA) continues to be a controversial issue. 
The 2006 Supreme Court ruling in Rapanos v. United States provided little clarification and 
lower courts are extracting different rules of decision from Rapanos for resolving future cases. It 
is my general understanding that the Administration believes Congress should clarify the existing 
uncertainty by passing new legislation that clearly defines the law's applicability. In April of last 
year, the Senate Environment and Public Works Committee approved S. 787, the Clean Water 
Restoration Act, which would delete "navigable waters" from the CWA and use "waters of the 
United States" directly to define Jurisdiction. A number of organizations have raised concerns 
that S. 787 could result in dramatic increases in permitting delays. Has the EPA performed any 
analysis on S. 787 to determine what impacts it would have on its regulatory responsibilities? 

Answer: In May 2009, EPA joined the Council on Environmental Quality, Army Corps 
of Engineers, Department of Interior, and Department of Agriculture in signing a letter to 
Senator Boxer and Congressman Oberstar, recognizing that SWANCC and Rapanos has 
adversely affected the manageability and predictability of Clean Water Act programs protecting 
“waters of the United States.” EPA guidance issued in response to those decisions established 
standards that have resulted in case-by-case jurisdictional analyses for most types of waters. 

EPA has not performed an analysis of the administrative impacts of S.787. 

Question: Would the enactment of S. 787 require the EPA to seek additional resources 
from the Subcommittee in order to meet increased regulatory demands? 

Answer: Because S.787 would codify EPA’s existing regulatory definition of “waters of 
the United States,” a definition which EPA has implemented for almost 30 years, it may be 
reasonable to assume that administrative responsibilities would be similar to those in place prior 
to the two Supreme Court decisions. We would expect that such legislation would, as a result, 
provide greater predictability and certainty in interpreting and applying the definition. . EPA 
also expects the geographic scope of jurisdiction under legislation adopting the longstanding 
EPA definition would be virtually the same as it was prior to the Supreme Court decisions. 

Calvert Question 18: If Congress does not enact legislation clarifying CWA jurisdiction 
does the EPA intend on administratively pursuing such a clarification throughout the federal 
rulemaking process? 

Answer: The Administration continues to believe that legislation is necessary to fully 
address issues raised by SWANCC and Rapanos. We are also evaluating, however, potential 
administrative options to determine whether and how they might contribute to clarifying the 
scope of "waters of the United States.” 
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FISCAL YEAR 2011 BUDGET REQUEST FOR THE U.S. 

FOREST SERVICE 

WITNESSES 

THOMAS TIDWELL, CHIEF OF FOREST SERVICE 

KATHLEEN ATKINSON, DIRECTOR OF STRATEGIC PLANNING, BUDGET 
AND ACCOUNTABILITY 

Opening Statement: Chairman Dicks 

Mr. Dicks. The committee will come to order. 

Today we welcome the Chief of the Forest Service, Tom Tidwell, 
and the Budget Director, Kathleen Atkinson. I believe this is the 
first time for both of you in front of this subcommittee, and thank 
you for coming today. 

I have a longstanding interest in the Forest Service. This agency 
is important in my district and in the State of Washington. We had 
oversight hearings last year on Forest Service management and on 
the wildfire program, and I am sure the committee will continue 
this oversight. 

Last year’s budget was pretty generous to the Forest Service. 
The American Recovery and Reinvestment Act also focused an ad- 
ditional $1.15 billion for various important projects. These projects 
are fixing federal assets and improving our environment while cre- 
ating many jobs, especially in rural areas. Chief, you will need to 
explain your agency’s accomplishments. 

This year, all of our budgets will have to be tighter and more fo- 
cused. We need to use this hearing and other opportunities to un- 
derstand what it is in the budget request and to look for areas 
where savings might be realized. This committee will look at GAO 
and Inspector General reports and other sources for information 
concerning Forest Service waste, performance and efficiency but we 
are glad that the Forest Service budget can be balanced now and 
verified, and we appreciate the good work that has been done 
there. 

The new budget request has a couple of big changes. I want to 
hear your rationale for these items. We need to carefully examine 
and evaluate how you are planning to restructure your national 
forest system budget. Although I certainly support your goals of 
improving watersheds and restoring forests, it is not at all clear 
that this big funding bucket with less accountability is needed. 
Just last year at our oversight hearing, the GAO once again raised 
concerns about your data collection for performance and environ- 
mental monitoring. We need to see if your newly merged budget 
has meaningful performance measures. 

The Forest Service has an ongoing problem demonstrating that 
it is not wasting or improperly prioritizing funds. People think that 
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you fund internal administrative functions first and use what re- 
mains for your core conservation and forestry mission. I hope you 
can explain why you feel it is so necessary to reduce the Legacy 
Road and Trail remediation program so dramatically. It is vital for 
fixing roads which damage sensitive watersheds. This is a key as- 
pect of watershed restoration, but it is left out of your new restora- 
tion focus. 

You also need to explain how the Service will be able to maintain 
access to the national forests without funding for road improve- 
ments and we will need to take a careful look at the proposed fund- 
ing reduction for the Forest Service Research Program, which does 
very high-quality science, helping public and private managers na- 
tionwide. 

I cannot finish without a comment on the wildfire program. The 
request has a very large sum for wildfire suppression, well in ex- 
cess of recent expenditures, and the budget has reductions for sev- 
eral important cooperative wildfire programs. I am pleased to see 
that the request has funds for the newly established FLAME ac- 
count, but I am interested in hearing how the additional suppres- 
sion reserve account will work and why we need three separate 
wildfire suppression accounts. 

People here in the room also know that I am concerned about the 
long-range impact of global warming. Our forests, both public and 
private, are important parts of the carbon and water cycles. Land 
managers need to take a longer view as they plan ahead. This 
must be based on solid, sound science. The national forests and 
grasslands were originally established to protect watersheds and 
guarantee the steady flow of water. Western America gets over half 
of its rain and snow from the national forest system. Nationwide, 
state and private forestlands provide the water for over 125 million 
people. As climates change, the treatment and condition of all these 
forestlands will be even more vital for America. 

I look forward to a good discussion at this hearing. 

Mr. Dicks. First I want to offer Mr. Simpson an opportunity to 
make opening remarks. 

Opening Statement: Mr. Simpson 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chief Tidwell, thank you for joining us this morning. I believe 
this hearing marks your first appearance before this subcommittee, 
and I promise that Chairman Dicks will not hold it against you 
that you grew up in Boise, attended the University of Idaho and 
began your Forest Service career on the Boise National Forest. The 
chairman may, however, take some exception to the fact that you 
attended Washington State University instead of his beloved Uni- 
versity of Washington. I do not know if you have made that public 
yet to him. 

I want to begin my remarks by thanking you and your staff for 
your willingness to work with my office on a variety of complex 
Forest Service issues in Idaho over the last year. Working together, 
we were able to roll up our sleeves and resolve a longstanding issue 
relating to the location of a historic marker, the Darby Monument, 
located in the Jedediah Smith Wilderness. More recently, the 
House unanimously approved legislation we developed with your 
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staff over the last year to address more than 20 separate water di- 
version issues on the Forest Service lands throughout the state. I 
am grateful for this collaboration and the Service’s desire to solve 
problems. We will have an opportunity to talk about even more 
challenges in our hearing today. 

For many years, this subcommittee and the Congress as a whole 
has struggled with the issue of budgeting for wildfires. Much to the 
credit of Chairman Dicks, last year’s conference report included 
historic changes in the way we budget for wildfire suppression. 
More importantly, we took steps to prevent borrowing from non-fire 
accounts to pay for fire suppression. Judging from this year’s budg- 
et request, it is pretty clear that our friends at 0MB did not pay 
any attention to our work creating a credible, sustainable wildfire 
budget last year. This is another issue that I would like to take up 
and explore today. 

But before closing, I want to make one additional observation. As 
most of you here know or have heard the reports that Chairman 
Dicks will soon be stepping down, and when the Democratic Cau- 
cus approves it, become chairman of the Defense Subcommittee, 
and I want to publicly thank Chairman Dicks for his fine work, his 
sense of fairness and his steady hand leading this subcommittee in 
recent years. We all know that Chairman Dicks is passionate about 
our natural environment, and while we have not agreed on every 
issue, that is okay, my wife and I do not agree on every issue ei- 
ther. But I have learned to respect her opinion more and more as 
the years go by, and I have learned some new terms from Chair- 
man Dicks, things like ocean acidification, previous Administration, 
things like that. 

Mr. Dicks. And in that order. 

Mr. Simpson. But working together, we have made a sincere ef- 
fort to find common ground on many issues. 

Mr. Dicks. And why Idaho should be concerned about Puget 
Sound, too, is another one. 

Mr. Simpson. Oh, we figure that we are going to have oceanfront 
property before too long. 

It is in this spirit that I applaud Chairman Dicks for his leader- 
ship and wish him well when he takes on his new assignment, and 
thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dicks. Thank you very much for those very kind words, and 
I have enjoyed it. 

I want to offer Mr. Lewis a chance to make a few comments here, 
and also to thank Mr. Lewis for the high-quality people he sent to 
this subcommittee. I want you to know that not only Mike but Ken 
and Steve and Tom have been here almost every single hearing, 
and it is very impressive, and we appreciate their participation. We 
have always run this committee so everybody works together, and 
it is the way we do it on Defense and I think it is the best way 
to do it. I think that is what the American people want to see. Mr. 
Lewis, I want to thank you for your leadership and your support 
of the Forest Service and your concern about these issues, which 
is longstanding and very constructive. 

Opening Statement: Mr. Lewis 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you very much. Chairman Dicks. 
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Chief Tidwell, I appreciate as well your being here today. You 
and I have not had a chance to meet each other but it is my under- 
standing that our careers in public affairs very much run on a par- 
allel. You were entering your distinguished work with the Forest 
Service about the time I came as a freshman member from Cali- 
fornia, and I am very pleased to have a chance to get to know you 
personally. Our staff is very impressed by the work that has been 
done between Norm Dicks and Mike Simpson, and my colleagues 
on the committee have been very impressed with the responsive- 
ness to their interest and concern about our forests. 

Over the years, it is apparent that we have been working, you 
and I, at the forest problems from different avenues but with the 
same goals in mind. My home State of California presents you and 
your team some very complex issues with our great national for- 
ests. I think you probably know that I have the privilege of rep- 
resenting the beautiful mountain communities that make up the 
San Bernardino National Forest, and over the years the office has 
worked closely with the Forest Service. I mean, they have really 
been fantastic and responsive to us. We are attempting to do what 
we can to lay the foundation to help you make sure the forest is 
better managed, the business of clearing the underbrush is so crit- 
ical. 

I particularly came this morning because of the prospects of Mr. 
Dicks working even more closely with me on another one of our 
subcommittees, but I will wait for the Democratic Caucus regard- 
ing that before we jump from the ceiling. But he is going to remain 
on this subcommittee, I might mention, regardless of that and will 
continue with his interest in your work. Over the years, I had 
hoped we would take the long view and make every effort to see 
that we help you better manage the forest. 

Now, one last comment. There is a lot of presumption out there 
about what is sound science. I just wanted you to know that I do 
have or look with interest at a website called 
fightglobalwarming.com. Now, I have reserved a website that is 
going to have very, very high stock market here in the years ahead, 
I predict. It is called fightglobalcooling.com. 

I look forward to working with you, sir. And I will have questions 
for the record. Norm. 

Mr. Dicks. Okay, Chief Tidwell, you may go ahead and proceed 
with your statement. 

Mr. Tidwell. Thank you. 

Mr. Dicks. You are welcome. 

Testimony oe Chief Tom Tidwell 

Mr. Tidwell. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, it is 
a privilege to be here today to discuss the President’s budget re- 
quest for the Forest Service. I appreciate the support this com- 
mittee has shown the Forest Service in the past and I look forward 
to working with you to provide more of the things that Americans 
need from their forests and grasslands. 

The President’s budget request is designed to support the Admin- 
istration’s priorities, and Secretary Vilsack’s priorities, to maintain 
and increase the resiliency of America’s forests. This budget sup- 
ports these priorities through five key objectives. The first one is 
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to restore and sustain the forest and grasslands by increasing col- 
laborative efforts to build support for restoration activities that are 
needed to increase the resistance and resiliency of these eco- 
systems. This budget provides a request for full funding for the 
Collaborative Forest Landscape Restoration Fund. It also proposes 
an Integrated Resource Restoration budget line item that I believe 
will help facilitate an integrated approach to developing project 
proposals and will optimize multiple benefits from these projects. 

Second, it increases the emphasis on protecting and enhancing 
water resources and watersheds. We do that with a proposal of a 
new watershed initiative which we call the Priority Watershed and 
Job Stabilization Initiative. This would be a pilot program that 
would fund fairly large-scale projects, over 10,000 acres, and it will 
focus on watershed restoration and job creation. We will also use 
statewide assessments where they are available and our own wa- 
tershed assessments, jobs, and biomass utilization for the criteria 
to select these projects. 

The third key objective is that we will continue to manage our 
landscapes to be more resilient to the stressors of climate change. 
We will do this by applying our science, a lot of the science devel- 
oped by Forest Service research to help us increase the adaptive ca- 
pacity of the ecosystems. We will also use science to determine how 
our management needs to change in order to increase ecosystems’ 
resistance to the increasing frequency of disturbance events like 
fire, insect and disease outbreaks, invasives, flood and drought. 

The fourth key objective of this budget provides full funding for 
wildland fire suppression. First, it includes preparedness funding 
so we can continue our success of suppressing 98 percent of our 
wildland fires during initial attack. It provides a realignment of 
preparedness funding and suppression funds that more accurately 
displays the true cost for preparedness. It provides for a FLAME 
fund that will increase the accountability and transparency for the 
cost of large fires. It also provides for a contingency reserve fund 
that, in my view, will significantly reduce the need to transfer 
funds from other programs, other critical programs, if we have a 
large fire season. It also increases the emphasis on hazardous fuel 
projects to reduce the threat of wildfire to homes and communities 
by doing more work in the wildland-urban interface. 

The last objective of this budget is to create jobs and increase 
economic opportunities in our rural communities. We do this with 
our proposed Priority Watershed and Job Stabilization Initiative. 
By doing more of our work with stewardship contracting, we want 
to build off the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act projects 
encouraging biomass utilization. We want to continue to work with 
our states using our state and private forestry programs to address 
conservation across all lands. Through job development with our 28 
Job Corps centers, our partnership with the Department of Labor, 
and the work that we are able to accomplish with the Youth Con- 
servation Corps across this country. Our goal is to; increase the col- 
laborative efforts to build support for science-based landscape-scale 
conservation, taking an all-lands approach to conservation, to build 
a restoration economy that will provide jobs and economic oppor- 
tunity for the communities across our Nation. 
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Again, thank you for the opportunity to address this sub- 
committee and I look forward to answering your questions. 

[The statement of Tom Tidwell follows:] 
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Statement of 

Tom Tidwell, USDA Forest Service Chief 
Before the 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 

Concerning 

The President’s Budget Request for the USDA Forest Service in Fiscal Year 2011 

February 25, 2010 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, it is a privilege to be here today to discuss the 
President’s Budget request for the Forest Service in fiscal year (FY) 2011. 1 appreciate the 
support this subcommittee has shown the Forest Service in the past, and 1 look forward to 
collaborating in the future to provide more of the things the American people want and need 
from our Nation’s forests and grasslands. I am confident that this budget will enable the Forest 
Service to do just that. 

Our Nation’s forests and grasslands, both public and private, are social, economic, and 
environmental assets. They provide many ecosystem services on which society relies, including 
clean water, scenic beauty, outdoor recreation, fish and wildlife habitat, natural resource jobs, 
forest products, renewable energy, carbon sequestration, and more. In pursuit of these and other 
services, the Forest Service manages 1 93 million acres on 1 55 national forests and 20 grasslands. 
In addition, to help improve stewardship of lands outside the National Forest System, the agency 
partners with and provides technical assistance to a range of other Federal agencies as well as 
State, local, and Tribal governments, private landowners, and nonprofit organizations. The 
agency also engages in cutting-edge research on climate change, wildfires, forest pests and 
diseases, ecological restoration, and a range of other conservation issues. 

The Budget reflects the President’s priorities and Secretary of Agriculture Tom Vilsack’s vision 
for restoring and enhancing the resilience and productivity of America’s forests. In accordance 
with our mission of sustaining the health, diversity, and productivity of the nation’s forests and 
grasslands, the Forest Service is taking an all-lands approach, working across boundaries and 
ownerships to address the critical issues facing our Nation’s forest and grassland ecosystems on a 
landscape scale. Further, the budget proposes to integrate Forest Service programs in a new way 
that will better position the agency to tackle long-standing and urgent forest health, wildlife, 
forest restoration, and community vitality needs. 

The President’s Budget request for the Forest Service for FYl 1 totals $5.38 billion in 
discretionary appropriations, a $61 million increase over the FYIO enacted level. The Budget 
reflects a new and significant shift in the way the agency will address forest management on 
National Forest System (NFS) lands. The President’s Budget focuses Forest Service resources to 
support more watershed and ecosystem improvement efforts based upon a variety of 
management actions, including mechanical removal of timber, road decommissioning, and 
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wildlife habitat improvement. The Budget adopts an ecosystem-based approach to forest 
management that focuses on enhancing forest and watershed resiliency, preventing the loss of 
large carbon sinks, and maintaining jobs. To address the need to protect forest resources and 
wildlife habitat in an era of global climate change, the Budget establishes a pilot program for 
long-term, landscape scale restoration activities that emphasize resiliency, health, and sustainable 
economic development. 


Ecological Restoration 

In FY 201 1, the Forest Service will work to meet the challenge of restoring healthy, resilient 
ecosystems capable of delivering the ecosystem services that Americans depend upon, especially 
clean and abundant water. The Administration proposes restructuring the Forest Service budget 
as a key step that will allow us to focus more on high priority restoration work. The new budget 
line item, Integrated Resource Restoration, will combine the Forest Products, Vegetation and 
Watershed Management, and Wildlife and Fisheries Management budget line items. The FY 
201 1 budget proposes $694 million for Integrated Resource Restoration work under this line 
item. 

We believe this new line item better reflects much of the current work we do and, even more 
importantly, better forecasts the future direction we need to take to achieve ecological restoration 
work. The agency will integrate traditional timber activities predominately within the context of 
larger restoration objectives, focusing on priority watersheds in most need of stewardship and 
restoration work, pursuing forest products when they support watershed, wildlife, and restoration 
goals. We will also greatly expand the use of the stewardship contracting authority to meet 
restoration objectives and build in longer-term contracting certainty for communities and the 
private sector to invest in the kind of forest restoration infrastructure we will need to achieve 
these objectives. 

The new budget line item consists of three activities: $604 million for Restoration and 
Management of Ecosystems, $40 million for the Collaborative Forest Landscape Restoration Act 
(CFLRA), and $50 million for Priority Watersheds and Job Stabilization. Projects under the 
second two will be selected through a national competitive process and are discussed below. The 
$604 million for Restoration and Management of Ecosystems will be allocated in part based on 
the number of smaller watersheds (6’*' level hydrological unit codes, which average 10,000 acres) 
in critical need of restoration, while a substantial portion of the funds will be used to fund 
restoration activities across the National Forest System. This will allow National Forests to 
focus local projects on improving watershed condition while continuing to carryout critical, 
ongoing ecological restoration work. While we have not worked out the specifics for allocating 
these funds, I am convinced that this multi-pronged approach will improve our ability to achieve 
restoration and watershed improvement at various scales - from landscape level work under the 
nationally selected projects under CFLRA and the Priority Watersheds initiatives to work within 
individual NFS watersheds in need of critical restoration - while allowing the Forest Service to 
place greater focus on improving watersheds without forgoing critical ongoing restoration 
efforts. We look forward to working with the subcommittee as we explore the best way to 
allocate these funds. 
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Collaborative Forest Landscape Restoration Fund 

The FY 1 1 President’s Budget requests $40 million to fimd ecosystem restoration under the 
Forest Landscape Restoration Act of 2009, the maximum amount authorized under the Act. 
Restoration treatments will focus on reducing the risk of catastrophic wildfire, improving 
watershed conditions, and building resilience to climate change on large landscapes greater than 
50,000 acres. Through the Collaborative Forest Landscape Restoration Program, the Forest 
Service will use federal funding to leverage local resources, engaging partners in collaborative 
restoration efforts on a landscape scale. Potential projects will be developed and proposed 
through multi-stakeholder collaborative planning, and will be selected by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, as advised by a Federal Advisory Committee. Proposals must have a substantially 
complete restoration strategy, be primarily composed of National Forest System land, and be on 
lands accessible by wood-processing infrastructure. The $50 million priority watersheds 
initiative and the CFLRF will provide perfect complement to each other within the Integrated 
Resource Restoration line item, enabling the agency to target management to the diversity of 
landscape, forest, and community needs. In FYI 1, the Forest Service would fund 10 projects at 
$4 million each through CFLRF. No more than two proposals will be selected for funding in any 
one Region of the NFS. 

Priority Watersheds and Job Stabilization 

Perhaps the most important service that Americans get from wildland ecosystems has to do with 
a basic human need: water. Nearly 53 percent of the Nation’s freshwater supply originates on 
public and private forest lands, and more than 200 million people rely for their daily drinking 
water on forests and grasslands. Watersheds in good health provide good water quality, and 
watersheds that deliver plentiful supplies of pure, clean water also deliver a full range of other 
services that people need — soil protection, carbon storage, wildlife habitat, opportunities for 
outdoor recreation, and more. 

In FY 2011, the Forest Service proposes to invest $50 million under the new Integrated Resource 
Restoration program in Priority Watersheds and Job Stabilization. Under this initiative, the 
agency will assess the health of all of its watersheds, carry out forest restoration in national 
priority watersheds, and then focus on job creation by utilizing stewardship contracts and putting 
youth to work in rural areas. This initiative complements the work to be accomplished under the 
Collaborative Forest Landscape Restoration Fund (CFLRF). These watersheds will be identified 
and prioritized using State Forest Assessments, watershed conditions, costs and input from local 
communities. Projects will be selected in areas greater than 10,000 acres. Through this process, 
the Forest Service will work collaboratively to maintain or improve water quality and watershed 
function, improve habitat for fish and wildlife, and create local jobs in forest-based communities. 

Attached to the end of this statement is a list of the 12 indicators that we plan on using to assess 
the health of our watersheds under this initiative. Fire regime condition class and percent 
vegetative cover are two examples. These Watershed Condition Indicators are diagnostic 
indicators of the health and trend of various biological, chemical, and physical components of 
aquatic systems and associated terrestrial uplands. The indicators represent the processes or 
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mechanisms by which management actions can potentially affect watersheds, the species which 
inhabit them, and their riparian functions and ecological processes. 

This initiative will yield the following results by the end of F Y 20 1 1 . 

• Funding for projects that will improve the watershed condition class of approximately 
100 NFS watersheds that are important to the public, 

• Approximately 20 ten-year stewardship contracts offered in targeted areas around the 
Country that would provide a steady supply of forest products, 

• Over 1 ,000 jobs created, including a focus on Jobs for youth in rural areas. 

• A map depicting the condition of the National Forest System’s approximately 12,000 
highest priority watersheds at the start of FY 2011. 

• A map depicting the locations and approximate quantities of the biomass that NFS 
intends to make available over the next ten years. 

• Experience with an alternative to litigation through the piloting of a new Appeals process. 


Responding to Climate Change 

Broad scientific consensus confirms that global climate change is real and that the impacts are 
altering forests and grasslands, increasing the frequency of disturbance events and diminishing 
the ecosystem services they provide. Some of the most urgent forest and grassland management 
problems of the past 20 years — wildfires, changing water regimes, and expanding forest insect 
infestations — ^have been driven, in part, by a changing climate; future impacts are likely to be 
even more severe.' Because America’s forests and grasslands are vital to our nation, the Forest 
Service program of work in FYl 1 will focus on making ecosystems more resistant to climate- 
related stresses and more resilient to changing conditions. Helping ecosystems adapt to both 
current and future climates will ensure that they continue to provide the ecosystem services that 
Americans want and need, including sequestration of the heat-trapping gases that are the main 
cause of global warming. 

The President’s Budget will go a long way in supporting and reinforcing the importance of 
managing forests and grasslands to respond and adapt to changing climate. Our new Integrated 
Resource Restoration line item is built partially around the notion that we need to adapt to 
climate change and will provide an outlet for implementation of forest level climate action plans. 
Further, I’d like to draw your attention to a very small but significant $2 million investment in 
Urban and Community forests that will result in significant and direct climate benefits by 
planting trees in the right places in our communities to help sequester carbon and reduce heating 
and cooling costs. This cost-share program will make use of a prioritization system to maximize 
the tons of carbon removed from the atmosphere per federal dollar spent. 


Backlund, P.; Janetos, A; Schimel, D„ lead authors. 2008. The effects of climate change on agriculture, land 
resources, water resources, and biodiversity in the United States. Final report, synthesis and assessment product 
4.3. A report by the U.S. Climate Change Science Program and the Subcommittee on Global Change Research, 
Washington, DC. 342 p. 
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Fuels and Forest Health Treatments 

During the average fire season from 2000 to 2009, about 1.3 million acres under Forest Service 
protection have burned. Communities expanding into the wildland/urban interface (WUI) are 
compounding the challenges of suppressing wildfire and highlighting the need to focus 
treatments in the WUI. The Forest Service has a major role to play in reducing the threat of 
wildfire to homes and communities by reducing hazardous fuels and restoring forest and 
grassland health. 

In FYl 1, the Forest Service will direct $349 million to reducing hazardous fuels, treating 1.6 
million acres in the WUI. The agency will focus areas for treatment in partnership with 
communities using their community wildfire protection plans (CWPP), resulting in a doubling of 
the acres to be treated in areas identified in CWPPs over what is planned for FY 2010. This 
intense focus on the WUI is part of the initiative to responsibly budget for fires. Fires in the 
interface present the greatest risk to communities and firefighters, arc the most expensive, and 
are the most complex to suppress. By treating high-priority areas in the WUI, the Forest Service 
will reduce the threat of large wildfires and increase the effectiveness of suppression actions, 
thereby protecting communities, reducing risks to firefighters and the public, and lowering the 
costs of large wildfires. 

Fire Suppression and Preparedness 

The FYl 1 President’s Budget request continues to reflect the Presidential urgency to responsibly 
budget for wildfire. It provides $2.4 billion for managing wildland fire, including a more 
accurate accounting of preparedness costs while continuing full funding of the 10-year average 
for suppression costs. To enhance accountability for fire suppression, the budget proposes 
managing fire suppression by establishing three separate accounts, All fire suppression costs 
would be paid out of the fire suppression account, initially funded at $595 million. This level 
would cover the costs of initial and smaller extended attack operations consistent with our target 
of maintaining a 98 percent success rate. In addition, the budget requests $291 million for the 
FLAME account. Funds from this account would be available for larger, more complex fires 
that escape initial attack. The budget outlines a new approach to risk management and fire 
spending accountability, including the process for FLAME funds availability, requiring a formal 
risk decision by the Secretary of Agriculture before funds can be transferred from FLAME into 
the suppression account. 

In addition to fully covering the anticipated suppression costs, $282 million is proposed for a 
Presidential Wildland Fire Contingency Reserve. These funds would be available if the Nation 
experiences an exceptional fire season and the Forest Service anticipates exhausting the amounts 
appropriated for both the suppression and FLAME funds. The Presidential Contingency account 
reduces the risk that the Forest Service would need to borrow from other programs to pay for the 
costs of fire suppression. In such an event, increased accountability for fire spending requires a 
Presidential Declaration certifying the Forest Service is operating in an effective and accountable 
manner with all funds previously released before Contingency Funds would be made available. 
The FLAME and Presidential Contingency accounts complement each other in providing a 
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higher level of accountability for fire spending and reducing the risk that funds will need to be 
transferred from other mission critical programs to support the costs of fire suppression. 

I would like to thank the members of this subcommittee and their colleagues for the work they 
put in this past year in crafting and passing legislation for the FLAME Wildfire Suppression 
Reserve Fund for the Forest Service. In the past, large fire seasons have resulted in funding 
transfers from other Forest Service accounts to the detriment of critical Forest Service work. 
Funding of the FLAME Wildfire Suppression Reserve Fund and the Presidential Wildland Fire 
Contingency Reserve in the FYl 1 budget will enable critical Forest Service activities to proceed, 
including fuels and forest health treatments in the wildland-urban interface (WUI). 

The FY! 1 budget also contains a significant change by realigning Preparedness and Suppression 
funding, shifting readiness costs from the Suppression account into Preparedness. This structure 
provides better transparency by realigning costs that were shifted into the Suppression account 
beginning in FY 2005. Consistent with congressional direction, these program readiness costs 
have been moved back into the Preparedness with no net change in resource availability from 
FYIO. In sum, the President’s Budget will promote safe, effective, and accountable outcomes 
from investments made in managing fire on a landscape scale. 


Thriving Rural Communities 

The Secretary’s vision for 2010 and beyond calls for building a forest restoration economy that 
generates green jobs and rural prosperity. In FYIl , the Forest Service will continue to develop 
new ways of bringing jobs and economic activity to rural communities. The agency will build on 
2 years of funding and project success under the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act 
(ARRA) of 2009. ARRA projects bring jobs and economic stimulus to areas hit hardest by the 
national recession, including many forest-based communities. For example, the ARRA-funded 
Huron Fuels Reduction project in northeastern Michigan has brought $3.9 million to an area hit 
hard by the economic recession, and created over 50 jobs on fuels reduction crews for 
unemployed or underemployed members of the local communities. Many ARRA projects 
address high-priority forestry needs, such as fuels and forest health treatments and biomass 
utilization. Our involvement has helped to stimulate collaborative efforts related to restoration, 
climate change, fire and fuels, and landscape-scale conservation. 

The Forest Service will also play an important role in providing expertise to landowners in 
forest-based communities to help sustain the economic viability of forest stewardship. In 
addition, an increased focus on restoration, particularly in priority watersheds, will lead to the 
creation of more jobs in forest-based communities to carry out this high-priority work. 

Conclusion 

The President’s Budget request for FY 201 1 addresses the stresses and disturbances, partly 
caused by climate change, that pose challenges to the health of America’s forests and grasslands. 
We will respond with treatments to priority watersheds identified in a science-based approach 
and restore their health to enhance their capacity in delivering ecosystem services that Americans 
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want and need. Our restoration treatments will be on a landscape scale, taking an all-lands 
approach looking across landownership boundaries to solve problems to conservation based on 
collaboration with State, Tribal, local, private, and other Federal stakeholders to achieve mutual 
goals. The Forest Service stands ready, working in tandem with other USDA agencies through 
this budget, to bring health to our forests and enhance the economic vitality of communities. 
The budget request does not include any funding for any new road construction, allowing us to 
focus on maintaining existing high-clearance and closed roads. We are using the Travel 
Management Planning process to guide our efforts in right-sizing the Agency’s road system. 
The President’s Budget for the USDA Forest Service also contains funding for many other 
important items, such $50 million for the Legacy Roads program to help improve water quality 
and stream conditions, and an increase in the recreation budget that will help rural economies 
while creating opportunities to recormect people to forest lands. I look forward to sharing more 
with you about the budget and working with you to see many of those budget proposals take 
shape. 

Thank you for your time, and I look forward to answering your questions. 
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Attachment 1: 12 Core Watershed Condition Indicators 


1 AQUATIC PHYSICAL INDICATORS 

1. Water Quality Condition 

This indicator addresses the expressed alteration of 
physical, biological, or chemical impacts to water quality. 

2. Water Quantity (Flow 
regime) Condition 

This indicator addresses changes to the natural flow 
regime with respect to the magnitude, duration, or timing 
of natural streamflows hydrograph. 

3. Stream and Habitat 
Condition 

This indicator addresses stream channel and aquatic 
habitat condition with respect to habitat fragmentation, 
aquatic organism passage, wood, streambank stability, 
channel geometry, and floodplain connectivity. 

AQUATIC BIOLOGICAL INDICATORS 

4. Aquatic Biota Condition 

This indicator addresses the distribution, structure, and 
density of native and introduced aquatic fauna. 

5. Riparian Vegetation 
Condition 

This indicator addresses the proper functioning condition 
of riparian vegetation along streams and water bodies. 

TERRESTRIAL PHYSICAL INDICATORS 

6. Road and Trail 

Condition 

This indicator addresses the altered hydrologic and 
sediment regime changes due to the density, location, 
distribution, and maintenance of the road network. 

7. Soil Condition 

This indicator addresses alteration to natural soil 
condition, including erosion, nutrients, productivity, and 
physical, chemical, and biological characteristics. 

TERRESTRIAL BIOLOGICAL INDICATORS j 

8. Fire Effects and Regime 
Condition 

This indicator addresses the potential for altered 
hydrologic and sediment regimes due to vegetation 
departures from historical ranges of variability. 

9. Forest Cover Condition 

This indicator addresses the presence/absence of forest 
cover on lands classified as forest lands and the need to 
reestablish or restore forest cover. 

10 .Rangeland, Grassland, 
and Open Area Condition 

This indicator addresses the vegetative condition of 
rangelands, grasslands, and open areas. 

11. Terrestrial Non-native 
Invasive Species Condition 

This indicator addresses potential impacts to soil and 
water resources due to terrestrial non-native invasive 
species. 

12. Forest Health 

Condition 

This indicator addresses the condition of forest mortality 
due to major insects and diseases outbreaks and air 
pollution. 
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THOMAS L. TIDWELL 

CHIEF 

Tom Tidwell grew up in Boise, Idaho, and graduated from 

Washington State University. He has spent 32 years with 
the Forest Service in a variety of positions. He began his 
Forest Service career on the Boise National Forest in fire, 
and has since worired on eight different national forests, 
in three regions. He has worked at ali levels of the agency 
in a variety of positions, including District Ranger, Forest 
Supervisor, and Legislative Affairs Specialist in the 
Washington Office, where he worked on the planning 
rule, the 2001 roadless rule and the Secure Rural 
Schools County Payments Act. Tom served as the 
Deputy Regional Forester for the Pacific Southwest 
Region with primary responsibility for fire and aviation 
management, recreation, engineering, state and private forestry and tribal relations. 
Under Tom’s leadership, there was a significant increase in the Region’s effectiveness 
to reduce hazardous fuels, and improved cooperation with CALFiRE on wildland fire 
suppression. 

Prior to this assignment, Tidwell served as the Regional Forester for the Northern 
Region, with responsibility for the national forests and grasslands in northern Idaho, 
Montana, North Dakota and portions of South Dakota. As the Regional Forester, 

Tom encouraged and supported community-based collaboration to find resolution on 
how and where to use active management to restore forest health and address wildfire 
threat to communities, and to provide protection for the values of unroaded 
landscapes. 

Tom’s field experience includes working from the rural areas of Nevada and Idaho all 
the way to the urban Forests in California and the Wasatch-Cache National Forest in 
Utah, where he served as Forest Supervisor during the 2002 Winter Olympics. Tom 
has extensive fire experience, beginning as a firefighter, and accumulating nineteen 
years as an agency administrator responsible for fire suppression decisions. 

Tom is married to Kim, and they have one daughter, MacKenzie. 
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ROADS FUNDING IN THE FY 2011 BUDGET 

Mr. Dicks. Chief Tidwell, I am interested in your emphasis on 
restoration as a focus for the Forest Service, but I am confused by 
certain aspects of your request. You eliminate all road improve- 
ment funds and reduce the Legacy Road and Trail Remediation 
program by 44 percent. I understand that you do not want to spend 
money on new roads when you already have more roads than you 
can care for. But how will the Forest Service take care of its roads 
without any road improvement funding? How are you going to take 
care of existing roads that we still need if there is no money for 
road improvement? And we know that there are many roads out 
there that need to be improved. 

Mr. Tidwell. Mr. Chairman, thank you for the question, and I 
also want to thank you for your support for addressing the right 
sizing of our road system. With this budget request, the focus is to 
not build more new roads, not to upgrade existing roads, but to use 
the funds to really focus on maintaining the system that we need. 
Where we have the opportunity to, we may reduce the maintenance 
level on some of our roads which are mostly used by high-clearance 
vehicles. We will really prioritize doing the work that we need to 
maintain our road system. The shift in this budget request is to not 
be building new roads and not be upgrading roads. That is the dif- 
ference from what we have had in the past. We still want to focus 
on addressing the environmental effects of our road system. 

Mr. Dicks. But what about maintenance? If you have a certain 
area where you have a problem, you have a washout or something 
like that, do you have emergency funds? You know, sometimes 
roads wash out. I have seen this many times in the Skokomish 
River valley up on Hood Canal in Washington State. 

Mr. Tidwell. With this budget request, I feel we have adequate 
funds to address those maintenance needs. We are just not going 
to be funding new construction or upgrading, but between the var- 
ious programs that we have, we can do the maintenance. Also, 
through our legacy roads request, we will be able to address the en- 
vironmental concerns dealing with culverts or where there are 
drainage problems on roads. We will be able to decommission 
roads, the roads that are no longer needed, to help reduce the de- 
ferred maintenance backlog that we have with our road system. 

ROAD MAINTENANCE 

Mr. Dicks. How will the public be able to access the national for- 
ests and how will management activities such as fire prevention or 
timber activities be conducted absent any road improvement fund- 
ing? 

Mr. Tidwell. Mr. Chairman, I feel this budget request provides 
for the road maintenance that we need to do. We 

Mr. Dicks. How much is in there for road maintenance? 

Mr. Tidwell. Kathleen, can you pull that number out for us? 

Mr. Dicks. We will come back to that. How will you be able to 
accomplish your timber sale or stewardship contracting goals in 
2011 with no road improvement funding? We are worried about 
whether there is any — is there any maintenance money at all? So 
$164 million. That is pretty good. That alleviates my concern. 
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The current budget for 2010 is $70 million for road improve- 
ments including engineering support, and the request has zero. 
During fiscal year 2010, your budget indicates that only 10 miles 
of new roads will be built with this funding. Can you please explain 
how the bulk of the road improvement funding is spent in fiscal 
year 2010? 

Mr. Tidwell. The bulk of the money will be spent on doing the 
maintenance that you have addressed as a concern, providing that 
appropriate level of maintenance to address the environmental con- 
cerns. What we will not be doing in our 2011 request will be build- 
ing additional roads, and like you mentioned, we expect to build 10 
miles in 2010. The other key part of it, we will not be upgrading 
roads. We are really focused on using 

Mr. Dicks. So you make a distinction between new roads and up- 
grading versus maintenance of existing roads? 

Mr. Tidwell. Yes. 

Mr. Dicks. We are going to do the maintenance but we are not 
going to be upgrading or adding new roads? 

Mr. Tidwell. Yes. 

Mr. Dicks. And do you think you can execute your forest plan 
and do the fire issues without new roads? 

Mr. Tidwell. With the 10 miles of additional roads, yes. 

LEGACY ROAD AND TRAIL FUNDING 

Mr. Dicks. As you know, I have a lot of interest in the Forest 
Service watersheds and the impact of roads on sensitive streams 
and fisheries. I note that your request has reduced Legacy Road 
and Trail Remediation by $40 million to a total of $50 million down 
from $90 million last year. You can also say that restoration is 
going to be the agency’s focus. Can you help me understand why 
you are reducing this program by this large amount? 

Mr. Tidwell. Mr. Chairman, our budget request is the same as 
what we asked for last year at $50 million. I feel that is a very ade- 
quate level of funding to do this very important work to help us 
right-size our road system and be able to decommission roads and 
also address some environmental concerns, culvert replacements, 
drainage on our roads. I feel the $50 million request is adequate 
for us to be able to continue to make progress in this area. 

Mr. Dicks. Your budget says the road backlog is $3.2 billion 
down from $3.4 billion in last year’s budget book. Can you give us 
a feel for the backlog of deferred road maintenance? I mean, how 
are watersheds, community water systems and fisheries affected by 
road failures? This is what we are worried about. 

Mr. Tidwell. Well, often it is one of the number one contributing 
factors to the condition of our watershed is our road system where 
we have roads that are close to the streams or we have not been 
able to implement the best management practice to ensure drain- 
age, so we are going to continue to focus on reducing that deferred 
maintenance backlog. We have, right now, about 45,000 miles of 
roads that we no longer need. Some are no longer needed to pro- 
vide access to the national forests, and we need to move forward 
to decommission those, to remove environmental effects from those 
roads. That is going to continue to be our focus, to right-size our 
road system, and to maintain the road system that we need so that 
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it does not contribute to watershed quality concerns. That is going 
to continue to be our focus. 

[Additional agency information follows:] 

Right-Sizing the Road System 

We have approximately 45,000 miles of unauthorized roads, most of which are 
user created. In addition to the unauthorized roads we have unneeded roads that 
are currently part of the Forest Service Roads System. 

The total miles of unneeded roads, both unauthorized and system roads, have not 
been determined. The agency will continue to complete travel analysis, based on 
current land management plan objectives, over the next several years. The result 
of the analysis will be a recommendation for changes to the current transportation 
system. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Simpson. 

AGENCY MORALE 

Mr. Simpson. Just on that, as you know, when you start decom- 
missioning roads, there has to be an appropriate reason to do so. 
The public needs to be made aware of that appropriate reason be- 
cause oftentimes we will hear complaints from constituents that 
you are trying to decrease access to the forests, and they think we 
are trying to make it so the public does not have the use of them. 
So when you decommission roads, you need to have a good reason 
to do it and you need to make the public aware of it, but that is 
not the question I was going to ask. 

One of my largest concerns as we have talked about in my office, 
and I want to give you an opportunity to answer for the record, is 
the report that came in 2009 on morale within the Forest Service 
where they were rated, I think, 206th out of 216 agencies. If there 
is an agency where you would think the employees would love to 
get up and go to work, it would be the Forest Service. What are 
we doing to address that and the concerns we have looking down 
at the various areas where the Forest Service seemed to be lacking, 
and this was last year, strategic management, effective leadership 
in terms of empowering the employees, performance-based rewards 
and advancements, work-life balance. Those things are of concern 
to us. What are we doing to address that? 

Mr. Tidwell. Mr. Congressman, I appreciate that question. 
When I first came into this job, it was right after that report had 
come out, and I can assure you that it was the first thing that Sec- 
retary Vilsack asked me about. He also shares your concern about 
addressing this. The first thing that we did is take a look at those 
survey results to really find out what was driving that. Then I also 
spent a lot of time talking to our employees. I personally have a 
group of folks that I visit with every month throughout the agency, 
a cross section of the agency, to hear from them. There were a lot 
of things that I thought we needed to change, but before we just 
jumped into that, I wanted to hear from our employees. Our leader- 
ship throughout the agency is doing the same thing. Based on that 
feedback, some of the actions that we are taking are to improve our 
delivery of the human resource services for this agency. We made 
a decision a few years ago, it did not work out. We now made a 
new decision that I feel will better help address that. That was 
probably one of the number one concerns that I was hearing from 
our employees. 
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We also have concerns about our computer systems and using in- 
formation technology. We are also going to be addressing that. We 
want to ensure the technology that we need to use for our jobs 
works for us, it increases our capacity, it does not create work. We 
have some problems in this area, so that is the other thing that we 
are addressing. 

The other thing I am doing with this group that I visit with each 
month, we capture their thoughts and we actually have a website 
now where I post them. Here are the concerns that we are hearing, 
here are the actions that we are taking, and when there are things 
that we just cannot change, we are also saying that too. If there 
are some things that they raise that I disagree with, I also post it 
on there. I am confident that by continuing this approach — and this 
is something that we have to constantly keep focus on. We just can- 
not do it for a short period of time. It will always be my number 
one focus to take care of what I feel is the most dedicated, com- 
mitted workforce in Federal Government by far. I can assure you 
that our employees are still just as dedicated and committed to car- 
rying out our mission. They are just probably not quite as happy 
about it, and when they have to spend their weekends and their 
evenings to meet with community leaders, et cetera, you know, I 
want them to continue to feel just as good about that as they pos- 
sibly can. 


COST recovery: outfitter guide permits 

Mr. Simpson. Well, I appreciate that. You are right. It is some- 
thing that you continually work on. You never achieve the goal. It 
is something that you work on, so I appreciate that. 

Let me ask another question, and I need to read the intro into 
this because I want it the background for the question. In February 
2006, the Forest Service issued a cost recovery rule designed to re- 
cover costs for the processing, monitoring and special use permits 
including those issued by outfitters and guides. The issuance of 
these permits has become more complicated due to the consultation 
requirements under the Endangered Species Act and the increased 
analysis under the National Environmental Policy Act. Today, cost 
recovery threatens to create significant hardships for small busi- 
nesses in Idaho and other states, especially in the current economic 
climate. The scale of the analysis required to issue outfitter and 
guide permits is now exceeding the economy of scale for many of 
these small businesses and threatens to put them out of business. 
In response to this challenge, the Forest Service provided an ex- 
emption for cost recovery for 50 hours or less of work on the appli- 
cation and processing of an outfitter and guide permit. The problem 
is that once the amount of time required to process the permit goes 
over 50 hours, the Forest Service charges full cost recovery back to 
the very first hour. In other words, no credit is given for the first 
50 hours of work. This problem could become an ever bigger issue 
nationwide since many permits are scheduled for renewal or transi- 
tion in the coming year under the Forest Service permitting direc- 
tives. According to my constituents in Idaho, appeals from the For- 
est Service to abate cost recovery or make adjustments to this rule 
have fallen on deaf ears. What steps, if any, can the Forest Service 
to lessen the impact of this cost recovery room on outfitters and 
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guides, and would you support legislative language to make adjust- 
ments to the cost recovery regulation that now threatens to put 
many small outfitters and guides out of business? 

Mr. Tidwell. Thank you for the question. Our cost recovery has 
been very helpful for us to deal with the backlog of applications, 
and for the larger operators, they have been able to see a much 
more timely response to their applications. They probably appre- 
ciate cost recovery. Definitely for the smaller operators, it is a chal- 
lenge and that is why we have the 50-hour breakpoint there. 

Mr. Simpson. Does it take longer to do an analysis for a large 
operator than it does a small one, or do we essentially do the same 
analysis for either one? 

Mr. Tidwell. It depends on the type of operation and the envi- 
ronmental concerns at the place where they are operating. It could 
be the same level of analysis for a small operator as it is for a large 
operator. One of the things that I would offer is that I will ask my 
staff to take a look to see how we could maybe take a different ap- 
proach, especially with some of the smaller operations. Maybe 
there is a way that we can pull those together and do them as a 
group instead of each separate one. We may have to think ahead 
about permits that do not expire for 2 years, or so, to group permits 
in order to be more effective in our process. I would hope that 
many small operator permits would take less than 50 hours but 
any more with the environmental concerns, especially if the permit 
is for operating in a place where we do have threatened and endan- 
gered species the work may take more time. I would like to get 
back to you after we have taken a look to see if there are some 
things that we could do internally to address this concern. Cost re- 
covery really has helped eliminate the backlog, and I know that 
since we have had this opportunity, that it really has helped with 
the larger operators. Our small business folks, if it is anything 
under 50 hours, it is great, but when we get over that — and any- 
more it does not take too much. You have one or two issues and 
you are over 50 hours. 

[The agency provided the following additional information:] 

Outfitter Guide Permits and Small Operators 

The Forest Service recognizes the financial impact of cost recovery on small opera- 
tors and is committed to ensuring the cost of processing an application is kept to 
a minimum. A letter will be issued to the regions clarif3dng our policy and encour- 
aging creative solutions, such as grouping permit reviews to reduce impacts on 
small operators. 

Mr. Simpson. Well, I appreciate that, and I appreciate the fact 
that you understand that it is those small operators that we are 
really concerned about. I think you are right, that it has helped to 
address the backlog in trying to get to these earlier, so I appreciate 
that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Chandler. 

Mr. Chandler. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Welcome, Chief Tidwell. 

Mr. Tidwell. Thank you. 
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FOREST LEGACY PROGRAM 

Mr. Chandler. Good to have you here. I have got a couple of 
questions that I am interested in. One has to do with the Forest 
Legacy program. I am a big supporter of it. I very strongly believe 
that we need to preserve whatever we can in our national forests. 
I see that you have that amounts to a request for a 32 percent in- 
crease in the Forest Legacy program and I was wondering if you 
could just give me some idea about why you felt like you needed 
an increase of that sort at this time? And again, I am very sup- 
portive of the program but I am curious about where you all want 
to go with that. Is that just a normal effort to increase the focus 
of that program or is there something special about what you need 
to do this year? 

Mr. Tidwell. I would be glad to respond to that question. Our 
request for additional funds in Forest Legacy is based on being able 
to use that program to address restoration needs and address wa- 
tershed concerns, and it is just a key part of our overall effort, and 
when we look especially at lands where there is a potential for de- 
velopment and being able to keep these lands in an open space set- 
ting to provide for wildlife habitat, to help us with restoration, to 
address watershed concerns, I just feel it is a key part of our over- 
all program. That is why we are requesting additional funding, be- 
cause it is a program that fits very well with our focus on restora- 
tion and improving watershed conditions. It keeps lands working. 
These lands that have a potential to be developed, through Forest 
Legacy we can keep those in the working landscape to help get the 
restoration work done, we can increase the resiliency and improve 
watershed conditions. It is part of our overall effort, and we just 
feel that is a very valuable tool and that is why we are asking for 
the additional funding. 


EMERALD ASH BORER 

Mr. Chandler. The other thing I would like to talk to you about 
is an invasive-species issue which my home State of Kentucky is 
particularly concerned about, and I guess it is a problem through- 
out the eastern United States. I see that you have actually re- 
quested a decrease in forest health management and in invasive- 
species research and development. One of the great trees in the 
history of the eastern United States that was used by lots of the 
pioneers, you see it in some of the older homes in our area, late 
1700 vintage homes, because the wood lasts a long time, it is a 
very hard wood, is the wood of the ash tree, and the ash tree, as 
I am sure you know, may be headed toward extinction because of 
the emerald ash borer. It is a huge problem and we are very, very 
concerned about it. Could you give me some indication of your view 
of where that problem is, how concerned you are about it and what 
the Forest Service is doing to address it? 

Mr. Tidwell. Thank you for that question. I share your concern 
about ash. The emerald ash borer, it has been a challenge for us 
and we are continuing our research to find ways that will help us 
to control this ash borer. What we know today is that we do not 
have anything in place where we actually can control it and so we 
are focusing on developing strategies to really slow the spread. In 
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order to slow the progression of this exotic species we continue to 
do research to find some way to actually be able to suppress the 
borer. We are researching into the genetics of ash to see if there 
is a different ash that we can be planting that is more resistant 
to this ash borer. We are going to be continuing that work. We use 
all the USDA programs and are working with the other agencies 
to take more of a collaborative effort on this, in order to really 
focus our funds on the best place we can continue to attack this. 
This is going to be a challenge. I wish I had a more positive re- 
sponse to you. At this point in time we recognize that what we 
need to really focus on now is developing a strategy so that we can 
really slow the progression and build more time for our research 
to hopefully be able to find solutions to stop this. 

Mr. Chandler. Please do everything you can do. 

Mr. Dicks. How much are we cutting forest health research? 

Mr. Tidwell. We do have a slight reduction in our budget re- 
quest this year from what we had in the past, and it is 

Mr. Dicks. Three point seven million, about 4.3 percent. 

Mr. Tidwell. So there are hard decisions that we have to make 
if we look at our entire budget, but when I look at our various pro- 
grams in state and private forestry, with research 

Mr. Dicks. You know, I am a big supporter of the Forest Legacy 
program and I am also a big fan of water conservation, but if I had 
to choose between buying another piece of land and taking care of 
important research issues like this, I am not sure I would make big 
increases in buying more land and not deal with these things. I am 
not saying you cannot deal with this at this funding level, but it 
seems that research should be the priority. There are bark beetles, 
and Colorado has issues, and this is a national issue. I think also 
it is a manifestation of climate change. You have a longer fire sea- 
son, and you have a lot more of these infestations that are not 
dealt with because of the weather, and these problems are going 
to get more and more serious. 

STATUS OF EMERALD ASH BORER EFFORTS 

Mr. Chandler. Well, Mr. Chairman, we are about to lose the ash 
tree. That is a big deal. 

Mr. Dicks. Has it been listed? 

Mr. Tidwell. It has not been listed yet but we recognize 
that 

Mr. Dicks. Do we have a discrete program aimed at working on 
the emerald ash bore? 

Mr. Tidwell. Well, we do now have a program that is aimed on 
the emerald ash borer. We are working in conjunction with the 
other agencies to look at how we can slow the progression and at 
the same time to continue our research efforts to find solutions, 
some way to be able to suppress this or to find an ash tree that 
is more resistant to this ash borer. It has been frustrating. I am 
confident. I have a lot of confidence in our research, and not only 
our research, but the research throughout the country that is done. 
I think, hopefully, with a little more time we will be able to find 
some solutions to it. In the near term, we are going to continue to 
lose ash and one of the things we want to look at is a strategy to 
be able to slow the progression. That may mean getting out in front 
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and removing the ash to create some barriers to spread. These are 
some of the concepts that we are working on right now in devel- 
oping this strategy. 

Mr. Dicks. Our staff says that you submitted a report to us this 
year, and it was a very good report that laid out what you are 
doing on this, so we think it is being taken seriously. 

Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chief Tidwell, I have not heard about the ash problem before Mr. 
Chandler raised his question but it is a pretty fundamental ques- 
tion, and I think about the bark beetle in the same terms. It is a 
threat to our existing forest and its relatively near-term future in- 
volves getting a handle on these infestations, and it sure seems to 
me that identifying the personnel who are doing breakthrough 
work in these areas of research and rewarding them for success is 
one of the strategies that someone ought to look at. To lose the ash 
would be ridiculous. If you have to clear some land, that could very 
well be one style, but getting a handle on these infestations is fun- 
damental. So anyway, I want you to know from both sides of the 
aisle we are concerned about this very much. 

HAZARDOUS FUELS FUNDING DISTRIBUTION 

I read in your proposed budget all 2011 hazardous-fuel funds will 
be given to regions using the new prioritization allocation system. 
Are there regions that are not using this system? 

Mr. Tidwell. Mr. Congressman, our focus with our hazardous- 
fuels work will be in the wildland-urban interface and we will be 
using that system to help identify where are the highest priorities 
for the best use of these funds. We have increased our focus on 
wildland urban interface, so that is one of the programs that we 
use to help identify those priorities. 

Mr. Lewis. You might guess I am familiar with that priority. 

Mr. Tidwell. Yes, I know you are. 

Mr. Lewis. Did you arrive at the $340 million figure based on the 
number on funds or the funds you think can be expended in the 
fiscal year ahead of us? 

Mr. Tidwell. We are asking for a slight increase this year from 
what we received in 2010 with a recognition that there is more 
work to be done. I feel our budget request is based on the capa- 
bility we have, based on all of our other programs that we have 
available, that this is a good balance, especially with our increased 
focus on the wildland-urban interface. We are estimating a reduc- 
tion in acres treated from what we have done in the past and that 
is based on this focus on wildland-urban interface. More of the 
work has to be done through mechanical treatment. We cannot use 
as much prescribed burning. We are still going to be doing some 
work in the back country. We definitely will be using the projects 
that are selected for the Collaborative Landscape Forest Restora- 
tion Fund, which has a focus on reducing the hazardous fuels, 
changing the fire regime back to a class I or 11. There are a com- 
bination of things that I feel if you look at them together provide 
a very good balanced program and we can continue to make the 
progress that we have in the past. 
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FIRE SUPPRESSION: AIRCRAFT AVAILABILITY 

Mr. Lewis. As we attempt to deal with that interface and prob- 
lems elsewhere in the forest, we are doing the best we can to avoid 
having the major fire, but in the meantime, when one does occur, 
one of the major assets that is most important — I ask this question 
almost for Mr. Calvert, who had to go to a Homeland Security 
meeting. The aircraft availability is an important thing and we are 
in the business right now of looking at certification of the C-130- 
J as well as the Metz-F. Can you give me an idea of where we are 
in terms of that certification and will those kinds of aircraft be in 
larger volume available to tend fire season? 

Mr. Tidwell. Well, for this year we have what we call our eight 
airborne firefighting systems that are available. Two of them are 
located in your part of the country. So we have eight of those 
planes that are available as kind of our surge capacity to fill with 
the large air tankers that we have under our contract along with 
the large helicopters. In addition, we have the call-when-needed 
contracts for the very large air tankers, the DC-10, the 747s. Over- 
all, the Forest Service will have the same capacity and same capa- 
bility we have had for the last couple of years. We are just starting 
to work with this integrated working group with the Department 
of the Defense and the Department of the Interior to look at the 
C-130-Js. We have a commitment to Congress to be able to give 
you a report back in 90 days about the aviation platform we need 
available for firefighting in the future. We recognize that our large 
air tankers, these are old military craft. They are very expensive 
to maintain. Our contractors do an excellent job to keep those air- 
craft flying and to do that job. We recognize that those planes are 
not going to be available forever and so we do need to be thinking 
about a strategy to move forward. 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you for that. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Mr. Dicks. That is very good. 

Mr. Hinchey. 


WATERSHEDS 

Mr. Hinchey. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and thank 
you. Chief. Thanks very much for your statements and your re- 
sponse to the questions. There is very little federal public land in 
the state that I represent, but nevertheless, it is something that we 
are all deeply interested in, and I want to express my appreciation 
to you for what you are doing. 

The forestland issue is critically important but one of the things 
that you mentioned is the watershed issues. Watersheds in the con- 
text of these open federal lands are very important. They are im- 
portant for the wildlife, particularly various forms of wildlife that 
are endangered. It is also, as I understand it, very important for 
public properties and for cities even where the water goes into. So 
you’re focusing on the watershed conditions. Can you tell us a little 
bit about that, how deeply important this is, what you are doing 
and what the effects are likely to be? 

Mr. Tidwell. Well, thank you for that question. Even though 
there is not a lot of national forest in New York, New York has set 
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the standard for recognizing the importance of watersheds. They 
have done a great job on the watershed for New York City and the 
benefits for that. That is one of the examples we continue to point 
to. 

Mr. Hinchey. Adirondack Park is the largest in the world. 

Mr. Tidwell. We recognize the importance of water and water- 
sheds. It has been the foundation of this agency since we started. 
We want to increase, though, our efforts to care for the watersheds, 
to ensure that we are doing everything we can to provide that 
clean, abundant flow. So that is one of the purposes of our Inte- 
grated Research Restoration budget line item so that we can take 
an integrated approach to doing restoration that will ensure water- 
shed condition improvements. It will produce commodity products 
that so many of our communities rely on. It will address the need 
for wildlife habitat. It will do it in a way that we can put an inte- 
grated project together and actually increase the benefits and actu- 
ally increase the jobs. So that is one focus. 

The second focus is through our Priority Watershed Initiative. 
We want to really select some projects throughout the country, use 
a pilot approach, develop models about how we can take a look at 
these large landscapes, and these will be landscapes that include 
all lands, not just national forest system lands. We want to be able 
to show how we can increase the watershed health, improve water- 
shed conditions, put people to work doing the restoration work that 
needs to be done there and use these as models to help us really 
show what we can accomplish by taking more of a landscape-scale 
approach to management. This is something that we have been 
doing in the eastern forests, the eastern states, for a while and it 
is something we want to be able to use across the country. 

PRIORITY WATERSHED AND JOBS STABILIZATION INITIATIVE 

Mr. Dicks. You mentioned the Priority Watershed and Jobs Sta- 
bilization Initiative. Are people going to be able to apply for grants 
or is this going to be done by the Forest Service? 

Mr. Tidwell. It will be done by the Forest Service. We will have 
our regions work together with their states to submit project pro- 
posals and it will be on a competitive basis so the 

Mr. Dicks. So the regions will submit proposals? 

Mr. Tidwell. Yes, and the Forest Service — at this time I will be 
making the selection of which of these projects are selected for this 
funding. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Hinchey. 

Mr. Hinchey. You were finishing? 

Mr. Tidwell. I think I was about done. 

ROADLESS RULE 

Mr. Hinchey. Well, thanks very much. Thanks for your response 
to the question. It is a very important issue that you are dealing 
with. The connection between that issue of maintaining these 
water-quality areas and the roadless operation is directly connected 
and it is deeply important. The roadless rule was adopted back in 
the Clinton Administration. As a result of that, there are nearly 
581/2 million acres of roadless wilderness that are in the United 
States Forest Service, and the benefits of that are very, very high. 
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and they are increasing. So we have a number of areas that are 
interested in stopping that. I understand that there are some legal 
issues that are being engaged in now to try to stop that roadless 
rule generally and then specifically in some areas. Can you give us 
some idea about what the Forest Service is doing to ensure that 
that roadless rule remains intact and that it is not going to be 
weakened, it is going to continue to be just as strong and effective 
as it has been? 

Mr. Tidwell. Thank you for the question. The Administration 
has been very clear that we are going to continue to protect the 
roadless values of these areas. At this point in time you mentioned 
there are ongoing court cases, and before we do anything, we are 
going to wait and see what plays out in the court system. 

In the interim, though. Secretary Vilsack put out an interim di- 
rective to help ensure that we are going to be protecting roadless 
values, any projects that propose road construction, that involve 
tree cutting, or tree harvesting in roadless areas, he wants to take 
a look at those first to see if it is really something that needs to 
be done and can be done in a way that we still can protect roadless 
values. So that is the additional assurance that has been in place. 
I am optimistic that maybe in the next 6 months that the courts 
will finish their work and then we can be able to move forward. 

Mr. Hinchey. In the next 6 months? 

Mr. Tidwell. Well, I am optimistic. That is being optimistic. 

Mr. Hinchey. Well, that would be great if that happens. None 
of these legal actions have been successful against that operation 
which was set up, as I understand it. 

Mr. Tidwell. Well, there have been various stages of success. I 
mean, we are still 

Mr. Hinchey. I mean, your success has been clear, but the peo- 
ple who are bringing these lawsuits, I do not think there has been 
any success on those lawsuits, has there? 

Mr. Tidwell. Well, there has been in some courts, yes, and so 
we are not finished yet. Even the Idaho roadless rule that we com- 
pleted last year and has strong support across the board from con- 
servation groups, from the state and from the countries and indus- 
try, that too is being challenged and we are working through that 
too. Roadless has just been very contentious. I have been working 
for the Forest Service for 33 years and I think I have spent 30 
years of that dealing with roadless in one way or another. I think 
it is past time for us to be able to move on, recognize the impor- 
tance of the values of roadless areas, be able to have the fiexibility 
we need to have in place to be able to address some concerns from 
communities, but to be able to really appreciate those values. You 
mentioned watershed. That is one of the primary benefits of these 
areas that remain undeveloped, still open for recreation use, hunt- 
ing, a lot of hiking, some motorized activities. They remain intact, 
they provide tremendous watershed benefits, and really those are 
the areas that we are not focusing our restoration activities on. 

Mr. Hinchey. Well, thanks very much, and I know that that 
issue is very important to the watersheds. It is also very important 
to air quality and to a host of other things. I understand also that 
there is a movement to recommend more than 3 million acres of 
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national forest for wilderness designation in the context of this Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Tidwell. There are various wilderness bills that I know of 
in Congress right now. I am not sure of the total acres. 

Mr. Hinchey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Cole. 


TRAVEL MANAGEMENT 

Mr. Cole. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I have got a local issue, then a couple of broader questions for 
you. The local issue really relates to the Ouachita National Forest 
in southeast Oklahoma. It is not in my district, it is in my good 
friend. Congressman Boren’s district. But this has caused a great 
deal of concern in all of Oklahoma, not just by Congressmen. Both 
Senators have weighed in on it. Recently there was an effort to de- 
velop a trail and road usage plan for the forest. As I understand 
it, there was close collaboration by the local and regional forest 
service officials, really excellent collaboration, quite frankly, the 
local community. They developed a plan, and it went to D.C. for 
final approval and at that point 90 percent of it was basically 
thrown out. We are talking about really significant reductions in 
access, 70 miles in Le Flore County, which is a very large county 
in Oklahoma in the southeast, 300 miles in McCurtain County. 
These are places that are being shut off now that heretofore had 
been open, and this is historically the poorest part of the state. It 
is very rural. These communities depend on tourism and access, 
and I mean, there is a great deal of discomfort about the decision- 
making process. I have no doubt that we are in the appeal phase 
now and you will hear a lot of local appeals. But I would like to 
know if you have any reason why we are seeing access at that level 
cut off. 

Mr. Tidwell. Well, thank you for the question. I am very aware 
of the situation. I have had the opportunity to talk to several folks 
on it. We did receive 27 appeals on that decision, and we may even 
receive a couple more that are in the mail as I speak. We will go 
through on those appeals and look at the concerns that are raised 
to see within the decision if there is some opportunity to address 
that. We put the draft plan out and received comments on that and 
based on the comments, and some environmental concerns, the de- 
cision was made to reduce some of the trails. There are still over 
3,000 miles of roads and trails that are available depending on 
what community you are in. It does not help if there are a lot of 
roads in Arkansas that are available if they are not available right 
there and so that is some of the challenge. It is essential that we 
get these travel management plans in place. This is an effort we 
started a couple years ago. It is essential that we are able to get 
to where we have a dedicated system of routes across all the na- 
tional forest and grasslands so folks know they have a place to go 
ride, a place where they can enjoy motorized recreation. I think by 
getting this in place it will ensure that we will be able to sustain 
that recreational opportunity. It has been controversial in places 
where we have had a lot of cross country travel. Motorized recre- 
ation can be an environmental concern. One of the things we want 
to focus on is having this dedicated system of routes and dedicated 
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areas where people can ride, and do it in a way that reduces the 
environmental effects. 

Mr. Cole. I know this area actually very well, and first of all, 
you know, there would he no cross country travel here to speak of, 
but it is an exploding recreational area for north Texas and it 
brings a lot of people into Oklahoma, so I would ask you to just 
really carefully review that. We have all dealt with these kind of 
issues before where communities are used to having essential 
unhindered access and then all of a sudden somebody from a long 
way away said no, you are going to change the things have worked 
for decades. So I think it is going to be a big issue. 

FOREST ACCESS 

Secondly, I was frankly very concerned at the opening round of 
questions just listening to Chairman Dicks because I am wondering 
if I am not seeing here a local manifestation of broader conflict that 
is shaping up just in terms of roads and access into national forest. 
Each of us have local constituencies that, if you try to impose some- 
thing too heavy-handed from here and you try to cut back on access 
are just going to explode. Is there some sort of design to dramati- 
cally reduce the access that people currently enjoy into national 
forests? Is there a sense that the current level of activity is simply 
too much to sustain the forests in the condition that you would 
want to sustain them? 

Mr. Tidwell. The focus with our budget request is to provide the 
funds for maintaining the road systems that we need and also we 
have provided funds for reducing the road system for places where 
we no longer need that access. 

Mr. Cole. How do you define “no longer need that access”? Who 
makes that decision and why? 

Mr. Tidwell. That decision is made through working with local 
communities, working with the counties, working with the states. 
We have a lot of roads that were built over the last 20-30 years 
that were built for one purpose, to go in to do timber harvest, and 
that was the only purpose of that road. Now there is no longer a 
need to get back into that piece of country, or in the future we 
would be able to go in there and be able to access that through a 
temporary road or something like that. These roads are very expen- 
sive to maintain. What we are trying to do is to right-size our road 
systems so it does maintain the roads so the public can have access 
to have recreational opportunities, but the ones that are no longer 
needed can be removed. We go through a public process. We ask 
the public. We get comments. I can assure you, we do not close a 
road or decommission a road without listening to the public. 

Mr. Dicks. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Cole. Yes. 

Mr. Dicks. This is a very important point, because sometimes 
these roads are very important to these counties and to these local 
areas. I mean, they are the transportation. So I am glad you 
brought this up and I am glad to hear the answer because I do be- 
lieve that we have got to make sure that where these things are 
essential to the local people that they are sustained. 
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TRAVEL MANAGEMENT 

Mr. Cole. Well, I do have that concern in this case, and I really 
do — ^because again, we evidently had very good cooperation from 
local Forest Service people who obviously intimately know the area 
and know the communities, who worked together the common plan. 
We got a very different response evidently and I am told people 
were very surprised at it. I would just ask you to re-look at that 
but also to look at the broader question because I do not want to 
cut off access without a really big discussion. If you close the roads 
and the trails and the aim is look, to limit people in these areas 
basically, that is going to be a problem. And I am not sug- 
gesting — 

Mr. Dicks. You are not closing down any trails, are you? 

Mr. Cole. They certainly are in our area. 

Mr. Tidwell, tinder this travel management plan, we are closing 
some trails that are causing some environmental effects and im- 
pacting water quality. In places we are also having an effect on en- 
dangered species. That is one of the concerns we are trying to work 
through. 

Mr. Dicks. Why was that not taken into account when the trails 
were put in in the first place? 

Mr. Tidwell. A lot of these trails have occurred over the years. 
They are user-created trails. 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. They are not necessarily Forest Service trails? 

Mr. Tidwell. Some would be Forest Service and some would be 
user-created. Our goal is to be able to have a system in place that 
year after year there is a place for you to go ride, whether you ride 
in your pickup or your ATV or your motorcycle, and that is what 
our goal is. To be able to have a system that we can maintain, so 
we do not have the criticism about it is impacting the water qual- 
ity, it is having effects on endangered species because we consid- 
ered that when we put the system in place. It is a system we can 
maintain and continue to provide those opportunities. In your case, 
on the Ouachita, there is going to have some change. We are going 
to have to do what we can to be able to address those concerns to 
see if there are opportunities to build new trails. 

Mr. Dicks. Do you have a public process on the trails as well as 
the roads? 

Mr. Tidwell. Yes. All the trails and roads go through this public 
process. 


TRAVEL MANAGEMENT: OUACHITA 

Mr. Cole. I am just skeptical if it really is, and this has come 
to me rather recently. Again, it is not my district. But it really is 
a 90 percent different decision here as opposed to local people and 
local officials, and that suggests to me either a really profound 
philosophical difference as to what is going to go on or a really big 
disconnect, and I would be happy to continue this. I do not want 
to take too much of the committee’s time on this, but it concerns 
me locally and it really will concern me if it starts popping up in 
a lot of other places because again it suggests a desire to really 
dramatically reduce access. 
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Mr. Tidwell. We received I think over 800 comments on the 
draft and had numerous public meetings. I do recognize that what 
was put out in the draft versus the final decision, there was signifi- 
cant change, and it was based on having to address the concerns 
that were raised. That is one of the things that our folks have to 
take a look at is to see how much change occurred between draft 
and final and also to be able to look to see if there is some oppor- 
tunity to be able to address these concerns either through this deci- 
sion or through another decision to be able to continue to provide — 

Mr. Cole. And just to make one point, and I want to pick up 
again on the chairman’s point in his opening round of questions. 
I would also want to make sure that this is not because we simply 
are not spending enough money on roads and access, in other 
words, does this become a consequence as opposed to a policy? Are 
we underfunding something we ought to be funding with a pretty 
dramatic reduction? Are we going to make one size fit this budget 
whether or not it makes sense. I do not know that you can address 
that question here. It is easy to think, okay, if we are having this 
kind of cut, we are paying for it by reduced access in a lot of dif- 
ferent places, particularly here. 

FIRE suppression: air tankers 

Let me just end with — and you can answer that — the chairman 
has been very generous with time. I just wanted to touch on one 
other thing, and not with a series of questions but just to pick up 
on something Mr. Simpson said. The air fleet of — or Mr. Lewis, I 
guess. The air fleet of firefighting units you have, that is such a 
national treasure, an asset, and I do not have national forests in 
my district but I sure have wildfires, and the ability of the Forest 
Service to redeploy those in times of great need has been an enor- 
mous help to us over the last several years, so I wanted to express 
my appreciation for what you have done in that regard and also let 
you know again we want to work with people that sort of normally 
have this kind of concern with forests because we want that capa- 
bility to be very robust, not just in forest areas but the ability to 
deploy in really what are prairie fire-type situations. We have had 
a lot of them in Texas and Oklahoma in the last few years. 

Mr. Simpson. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Cole. Certainly. 

Mr. Simpson. We were supposed to have a report in November 
of 2009 on the air tanker fleet. Where is it? Is it coming? When can 
we expect it? 

Mr. Tidwell. It is coming. One of the things — we are taking a 
look at the report and doing another review on it and working with 
the Department of Interior. I also want to touch base with the Na- 
tional Association of State Foresters to look at the mix of aviation 
resource, the number of helicopters, the number of small air tank- 
ers, the number of large air tankers that we need. The other thing 
that I also would like to factor in what will come out of this inter- 
agency aviation working group to see if that does not need to be 
part of many of our overall recommendations. But we are 

Mr. Dicks. So these are separate initiatives, separate reports? 

Mr. Tidwell. Yes, the report that the Congressman is referring 
to is one that we owe the Congress and it is late. So there actually 
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will be two reports and we will get both of those reports to you, 
but we will get our aviation strategy report up to you as soon as 
we can complete this, what I think hopefully will be the last re- 
view. 

Mr. Cole. If I can add just one thing to Mr. Simpson, and maybe 
you are thinking about this, but you mentioned the problem of 
maintenance. These are very old aircraft in many cases, and we do 
have three great air logistics centers in this country. One of them 
is at Tinker Air Force Base but also at Hill Air Force Base in 
Ogden. A lot of those facilities have workforces that have literally 
worked on these planes before you ever got them, and I would just 
suggest, I do not know if there is some way for a partnership here 
but I know these are bases that keep 50-year-old KC-135s in the 
air and performing under combat conditions. There ought to be 
some way that they could work with you that might, number one, 
save money as opposed to private contractors, but those workforces 
at those installations really have a unique understanding of those 
airplanes which at that age are not routine maintenance anymore. 
I mean, it is almost like having to have artisans work on them be- 
cause the wear and tear on the air frame is different with each one 
individually. So you might see if there is some, and we might be 
able to facilitate somewhat, particularly given where the chairman 
is headed. 


AIR TANKER OPTIONS 

Mr. Dicks. Is the C-130-J a potential aircraft? 

Mr. Tidwell. Yes. I mean, we have used that plane and we feel 
it is definitely one of the options that we need to look at. It has 
the capability to deliver the payload that we feel is necessary. It 
also has the speed. It is also quite — it is much more efficient air- 
plane than what we have been using in the past so it is definitely 
one of the options that we need to look at. 

Mr. Dicks. Is there a way to work this out with the National 
Guard where they would have these planes part of the year and 
then when you need them you get them? Is that possible? 

Mr. Tidwell. It is. It is one of the things we are looking at. I 
think it is one of the options that we need to look at. I also think 
the option of having a private contractor continue their role in a 
way too. So I think they 

Mr. Dicks. Would they buy the planes and then we charter 
them? 

Mr. Tidwell. That would be one option. I mean, we are looking 
at options of 

Mr. Dicks. Lease? 

Mr. Tidwell. A lease, or government providing planes that are 
privately operated, potentially using the Air National Guard to 
have these planes too. Those are the options we want to work 
through and then have the discussion with you about what is the 
best way to go forward. The one thing that is sure is that our exist- 
ing fleet of large air tankers, and we still have 19 that are oper- 
ational with our contractors, is going to be very difficult to main- 
tain under any situation. It is something we need to work together 
on to develop a strategy about where we need to be. We have some 
time and we continue to use the large helicopters to basically fill 
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in some of the lost capability that when we lose one of the large 
air tankers it is no longer serviceable and so we do have that. And 
so in the short term, we are in good shape. It is the more long term 
of where we really need to go, and I think we have the opportunity 
of a little bit of time and I think we have some options, and we 
can look at all these different options and come together with a 
good mix that will address this concern. These are planes that op- 
erate all over, and the Forest Service, we average over 10,000 fires 
a year and we burn over I think 1.3 million acres a year. Across 
the entire Nation we burn close to over 6 million. Fire is not just 
on national forest system land, this is an all lands issue. It is defi- 
nitely in your state. The large air tankers, any time you are more 
than 25 miles from a water source or from where the ship is lo- 
cated, that is when the large air tanker is more efficient than the 
large helicopters. The large helicopters, if you are within 25 miles 
of where they are located and where you have water, that is a very 
efficient tool. But in your case, if we have, say, planes that are in 
Ogden, Utah, it will take a long time to get a helicopter 

Mr. Simpson. You have to fly a long ways to find water in 

Mr. Tidwell. Especially with the C-130 AJs, the are pretty fast. 

FIRE SUPPRESSION 

Mr. Dicks. Well, and is it not true that it is 2 percent of the fires 
that get to be mega fires, and that is where the real cost is? So 
having a strategy to deal with that fact is very critical. 

Mr. Tidwell. Yes. Our aviation resources are a key part of our 
initial attack success, but you are correct. We average 2 percent. 
Two percent of our fires escape, and not all of those get very larg:e 
but it just takes a few large fires. I wish I could tell you that if 
we had this resource or another of this that we would not have 
large fires, but I would be misleading you. We will have large fires 
from time to time. I think through a combination of our hazardous- 
fuels work, and having the initial attack resources, that we can 
really make a difference and reduce the threat to communities 
when we do have these large fires. Our large air tanker resources 
are a key part of our suppression strategy, both initial attack and 
on large fires. 


integrated resource restoration 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. Let’s move on here. Chief, I commend you for 
your interest in integrated forest management but I want you to 
explain in more detail how this new Integrated Resource Restora- 
tion budget item would work. You say you are focusing on water- 
shed conditions. Certainly, one of the greatest impacts on Forest 
Service watersheds is excessive or poorly maintained roads. You 
propose to get rid of the Wildlife and Fisheries program, the Forest 
Products program, and the Watershed and Vegetation Management 
budget items. Can you explain why you chose these three items 
and not other budget line items that also have major impacts on 
the ground such as grazing management, hazardous fuels or inven- 
tory and monitoring? 

Mr. Tidwell. Thank you for the question. We chose these three 
budget line items, these three programs to consolidate these into 
an Integrated Resource Restoration budget line item because our 
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forest products, watershed, vegetation work, wildlife, fisheries and 
habitat work all share the same objectives and when we do restora- 
tion, all three benefit. The majority of our forest products work is 
on restoration, so by putting these three together, it provides a 
more integrated approach to program development, to planning and 
project development. The focus will be on restoring acres to be able 
to show an improvement in watershed condition. We will also be 
able to show you that we will produce the same level of biomass 
that we have in the past. In fact, we are predicting estimating that 
we will produce 2.4 billion board feet. In 2010, it was 2.5. I think 
the 2.4 is a conservative estimate. I am very confident that we will 
be able to accomplish that along with similar acres of wildlife habi- 
tat improvement, fisheries improvement, and we will show you, we 
will continue to track those outputs. What we want to be able to 
do is to take a focus on looking at the outcomes for the landscape. 
Having this integrated budget line item, it will help facilitate that. 
Now, can we get the same thing accomplished with keeping the 
budget line items the way they are? We can. But I will tell you by 
doing this, it will help facilitate it. It will help us internally. Folks 
can work together in the initial project planning. And so it will 
help facilitate this work, and I also believe it will allow us to be 
able to get more work done on the landscape. It will allow us to 
have more jobs, especially the restoration. 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. Now, this came as a bit of a surprise to us. Did 
you have a chance to talk to your constituent groups out in the 
countryside about this, and what was their reaction? 

Mr. Tidwell. We did not have that opportunity, you know, with 
our budget process. This is a budget request and so we have put 
that forward in our budget request and we are having those discus- 
sions with interest groups as we speak. 

Mr. Dicks. What has the reaction been? 

Mr. Tidwell. It has been mixed so far. Some groups say well, it 
sounds like a good idea but they are concerned. They want to make 
sure that we will continue to have the focus on wildlife, to continue 
to have focus on fisheries. There is some concern from the timber 
industry that we will continue to be able to produce the outputs 
that they are interested in. Many of the folks that I work with in 
the timber industry, they recognize that the work they do is res- 
toration and so they actually can see well, okay, this lines up with 
what you have been telling us. Right now we are getting questions. 
I am confident we will be able to address those in a way that we 
can reassure folks that we will continue that focus, and I want to 
work with the committee to be able to address your concerns of ac- 
countability. 

INTEGRATED RESOURCE RESTORATION — PERFORMANCE MEASURES 

Mr. Dicks. Right. We want to work with you on this. 

Each of the three former line items has a set of performance 
measures but those measures are all absent in this new integrated 
budget. I am particularly concerned about the lack of performance 
measures in the request. You rely almost entirely on the number 
of watersheds in one of the three condition classes. Can you please 
explain to us what these condition classes are, how they are meas- 
ured and how annual progress would be measured? 
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Mr. Tidwell. With our watershed condition criteria that we use, 
we have 12 criteria that we use to be able to classify watershed 
conditions across the country. They are things like the quality of 
water itself, the quality of fisheries’ aquatic habits, the quality of 
terrestrial habitats. There are things like the condition class of the 
forest vegetation. What fire regime is it in? What is the risk of hav- 
ing a catastrophic fire, also with the roads. How many roads are 
within 100 meters of streams or lakes? Are we able to implement 
best management practices with that road system? These are the 
criteria that we use to be able to have a systematic approach across 
the country and be able to evaluate the conditions of watersheds 
across the national forest and grasslands. 

Now, in addition to that, we also have to factor in where is the 
watershed located and what else is going on. Is this a municipal 
watershed? What is downstream from that? What is going to be the 
cost? In some of our watersheds we can make a small investment 
and make a significant improvement. In others, it is going to take 
a much larger investment. These are the things that we are going 
to 

Mr. Dicks. So you are not going to do this based on just how 
many watersheds are in — for example, region 4 has 1,098 water- 
sheds in condition class 3. Region 6 has 536. But these would be 
completely different, I would think, in terms of their characteris- 
tics. So I hope you are going to make some judgments and not just 
do this on the basis of numbers. 

Mr. Tidwell. Yes, we will. We also want to work with you on 
performance measures so that we can have your confidence, your 
support that we will be able to continue to provide the account- 
ability that we have in the past. 

TIMBER PERFORMANCE 

Mr. Dicks. Going back to the numbers for timber, is it harvest 
or your sales? How do we characterize this, when you talk about 
2.4 billion. Are you talking about sales? 

Mr. Tidwell. We are talking about offered. 

Mr. Dicks. Offered? 

Mr. Tidwell. It is offered. It is actually — ^you know, sales have 
gone through all the appeals and everything and they are actually 
offered. 

Mr. Dicks. Okay, 2.4 billion. Now, how much of that is thinning 
or what we would consider preventive or hazardous fuel-type work? 

Mr. Tidwell. You know, most of our timber sales are designed 
to accomplish restoration goals and so depending where — and so I 
would say many of those are thinning but it depends on what is 
the objective, what needs to occur on the landscape. 

UNPLANNED FIRES: HAZARDOUS FUELS 

Mr. Dicks. You know, again we get back to this 80 million acres 
backlog, and that is for fire prevention. 

Mr. Tidwell. Yes, or condition classes. We look at where we 
have the highest risk for having a catastrophic fire. 

Mr. Dicks. In this budget, how much will be spent on trying to 
deal with some of those 80 million acres? Will that number come? 
I am trying to think of the right word. Because the trees are grow- 
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ing back, are we going to have that number go up or is it going 
to come down? 

Mr. Tidwell. Well, we estimate that we will treat 160,000 acres 
with our hazardous-fuels funding, and then we are projecting our 
2011 budget and especially with our focus on stewardship — excuse 
me — 1.6 million acres. 

Mr. Dicks. One point six million? 

Mr. Tidwell. Yes. I am sorry. I am surprised that I did not see 
a reaction across the table. 

Mr. Dicks. We were feigning. 

Mr. Tidwell. Okay, 1.6 million is what we will do just with haz- 
ardous fuels. 

Mr. Dicks. Is this strictly because of money? I mean, the fact 
that we are not doing more, is it just because of money? 

Mr. Tidwell. Well, we focus on 

Mr. Dicks. Because this is a great way to create jobs too. 

Mr. Tidwell. It is. It is an excellent opportunity to create jobs. 
So we look at where we need to do the work, and one of the things 
with this focus on wildland-urban interface, we will be creating 
more jobs because more of this work will have to be done with me- 
chanical treatments so we will be increasing more jobs than we 
have in the past with just the hazardous-fuels reduction. But that 
is just a piece of it, because with our Integrated Resource Restora- 
tion funds, we will also be changing the condition class out there. 
You know, for instance, in 2009, we reported that we treated close 
to 3.4 million acres across all programs where we made a difference 
on reducing the concern with wildfire on the landscape. 

And Mr. Chairman, going back to your question. Can I tell you 
at the end of 2011, that the total backlog of acres that need to be 
treated will be less? Well, based on our treatments, they will be 
less. At the same time, our vegetation keeps growing and so it is 
something I think we really need to focus on is where we do this 
work. There is no way — well, first of all, we do not need to treat 
every acre. 

Mr. Dicks. Right. 

Mr. Tidwell. We do not need to treat every acre so it is more 
about where we put the placements on the landscape that are es- 
sential. The other key part of this is also to be able to use wildfire, 
especially in the back country, allow wildfire to play a role in the 
ecosystem to also help reduce some of this fuel buildup that has 
just occurred naturally. We need to be able to be in a place where 
we have the support of our communities. We have done the plan- 
ning. We have worked with them so that they know when we do 
get a fire in the back country, we can manage that. We do it in 
a way that we can assure that it is not going to be threatening 
their communities, and when I say manage, it is not we just leave 
it alone. We do not do that. We are up there, we have folks that 
are monitoring and working on it. We can do that in a way to ac- 
complish some of these resource benefits, reduce costs, and at the 
same time use that as a very effective tool. 

Mr. Dicks. Well, I think the case there is very strong. I know 
in eastern Washington, it has been suggested that this is a great 
way to deal with understory and then it also helps you on bug in- 
festation, all these other things as well. So I think it is an appro- 
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priate tool. Even the Park Service does it in certain situations, and 
I think it is proper there as well. 

Mr. Simpson. 

WILDLAND FIRE AND COMMUNITY PREPAREDNESS 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is really an interesting question, one that we were just talking 
about here that I have tried to deal with over the years. Nobody 
likes wildfires but the reality is, that is part of management of a 
forest and fire is necessary. Have we been too successful in putting 
out fires? I mean, I know that we want to put them out around 
communities and so forth and that is why we do the fuels reduction 
program around communities. How many states have adopted wild- 
fire building standards for that urban-wildlife interface, which 
would seem to make sense for me? 

Mr. Tidwell. I believe many states have adopted and encour- 
aged construction to be done in a way that the buildings can sur- 
vive wildfire. We provide a lot of information through our Fire Wise 
program to help folks understand clearings and what that they 
need to do. Also, the construction techniques, construction material 
that they need to use can make all the difference from having a 
situation where we lose homes and where we do not, and we have 
many examples of that across the country. So it takes a combina- 
tion of doing what we need to do on private land, also doing the 
field treatments that we need to do on the adjacent public lands, 
and then to be able to allow fire. 

UNPLANNED FIRES: RESOURCE BENEFIT 

Mr. Simpson. When you say we put out 98 percent of the fires 
that start on Forest Service lands, is that being too successful? I 
mean, should some of these fires be able to — otherwise you are 
going to have the undergrowth, you are going to have the fuel loads 
build up, which right now in many forests, fuel loads are so large 
that when it does have a fire, it is going to be a catastrophic fire. 

Mr. Tidwell. With each fire we need to take a look at it, where 
it occurs, the time of year, the conditions, the planning that we 
have done ahead of time so that we know that this is a fire that 
we can manage. We have had a lot of success throughout the coun- 
try where we have been able to do this. It is one of the things we 
want to continue to work on. Whether it should be 98 or 97, I think 
it is more of just being able to make the right decision at the right 
time. We are going to continue to have aggressive initial attack, so 
I do not expect that number is going to change. I expect by all indi- 
cations, we are probably going to burn more acres every year, espe- 
cially with the effects of the warming climate. We have a longer 
fire season now than we had in the past. It is going to continue 
to expand so we will continue to just work with that. 

BACK COUNTRY AIR STRIPS 

Mr. Simpson. A couple other quick questions. Back-country air 
strips. We have some concerns about some of them not being main- 
tained or closed down in some areas, and as you know, this com- 
mittee has been very insistent that those back-country air strips 
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remain accessible. Is Forest Service policy changing at all or are 
you going to maintain those? 

Mr. Tidwell. There is no change in our policy. We are going to 
continue to work with the groups that are very willing to help 
maintain these strips, and we recognize that these strips are im- 
portant not only to provide access but are also a recreational oppor- 
tunity. Folks like to fly into these. It is a very unique recreational 
opportunity to fly into a back-country strip. 

Mr. Simpson. I think they are nuts, but 

Mr. Tidwell. We are going to continue to maintain those where 
we can and with, their support. From time to time there will be 
issues on certain strips that we will have to work through. 

Mr. Simpson. Two up in Idaho, the Reed Ranch Air Strip and the 
Seminole Creek and Grange ville Air Strip, there is concern that 
they have either been closed or threatened to be closed by the For- 
est Service, so I would like to work with you on that. 

LAND MANAGEMENT PLAN RECOMMENDED WILDERNESS 

One other thing. We treat recommended wilderness areas as wil- 
derness areas in general. We do not allow mechanized vehicles, 
snow machines, et cetera, et cetera, in there. There is some indica- 
tion, at least I hear from the Idaho Snow Machine Association, that 
it appears the Forest Service may be changing its guidance as re- 
lated to mountain bikes in recommended wilderness areas. Is that 
true or not true? 

Mr. Tidwell. I have not had any discussions about changing the 
guidance. Our recommended wilderness areas, it is part of our for- 
est planning process, and as to how those areas are managed until 
Congress acts on the recommendation is part of the decision that 
this made. We are required to maintain the wilderness characteris- 
tics of those areas until Congress has an opportunity to act. So in 
some cases we have continued to allow snowmobiling in rec- 
ommended wilderness. We have continued to allow mountain 
biking to continue. I will share with you 

Mr. Simpson. Just in the areas that were recommended, that 
were used before it was 

Mr. Tidwell. Before, yes. It is through the forest planning proc- 
ess. 

Mr. Simpson. Right. 

Mr. Tidwell. I will share with you, though, that I believe we do 
a better job if we look at those areas and when we are making the 
recommendation, we factor in the current uses that are occurring. 
When we make a recommendation to Congress to consider these 
areas, I think it is better if we really look at, and if there are areas 
that there is already a lot of established snowmobile use or motor- 
cycle use, we ought to factor that into our recommendation. Then 
when we do make a recommendation that we do everything we can 
to maintain the area as conditions are, not encourage these non- 
compatible uses, until Congress has the opportunity to address our 
recommendations. 

Mr. Simpson. Well, I appreciate that, and as you know, I am 
working on a Boulder-White Clouds wilderness bill, have been for 
several years, and one of the reasons is because I think Congress 
needs to do its job and not just complain about them sitting out 
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there as recommended wilderness areas, “de facto wilderness” is 
what we call them, and Congress needs to do its job and step up 
and say what is going to be wilderness and what is not going to 
be wilderness. If there are areas even if they have recommended 
that Congress decides no, we do not want to make that wilderness, 
then you release it. If there are areas that are recommended that 
Congress agrees, then we ought to pass the wilderness legislation. 
That is what we have been working on for a number of years, and 
in fact, in our bill we took out an area that was within the rec- 
ommended area that was highly used by snow machine advocates 
for high-altitude snow machining and we took that portion out, and 
it makes sense. We actually added in some area that the Forest 
Service did not recommend in order to make a continuous area. But 
it is a collaborative effort, and I appreciate the comments or the 
questions from my good friend from New York, Mr. Hinchey, on the 
watershed areas, the roadless rule, those types of things. As you 
mentioned, doing this in a collaborative way is the way to do it, 
and with the Idaho roadless rule, it was worked on from the left 
and the right, by the state government. Federal Government, local 
people, the conservation groups, the industry groups, and they 
came up with a pretty darn good rule. 

It used to be that the only thing certain in life was death and 
taxes. The only thing certain in life anymore is that no matter 
what decision the Forest Service makes, they are going to be sued, 
not only from the left or the right, but most of the time from both 
of them at the same time, and that is the tough thing about a col- 
laborative effort is that the extremes on both sides are never going 
to be happy, and there are going to be lawsuits. I once asked Chief 
Bosworth how much of the money that you spend on making a de- 
cision for whatever it is, whether it a timber cut or whatever, how 
much of the money is spent actually making what you believe to 
be a good, sound, scientific decision that you can defend and that 
you think is the right thing to do and how much of the money is 
spent trying to make it bulletproof from a lawsuit. He said depend- 
ing on the situation, probably 25 to 50 percent of the money is 
spent making what they believe to be a sound, scientific decision, 
and 50 to 75 percent is spent trying to make it bulletproof 

Think of what it would be like if we could use those resources — 
and I know, we are always going to have lawsuits and I do not 
want to take away people’s rights to have their voice and so forth, 
but think if we could use those resources we spend trying to make 
something bulletproof actually managing the forest and doing a 
better job and addressing some of the backlogs we have. We would 
be a lot further ahead. But I appreciate your questions, and they 
are important questions about all of this because they are going to 
be sued no matter what decision they make. I want to emphasize 
again, as Mr. Cole and the chairman did, about when we closed 
some roads in the forest in Targee National Forest when I first 
came, and it was by building tank traps in the middle of the roads, 
and the local population just kind of went nuts, and it was — ^you 
know, you are trying to take away our right to use our national for- 
est, et cetera, cetera, et cetera. There really needs to be a good rea- 
son when you do this and it needs to be explained adequately to 
the public and they need to have their input into it, so I just want 
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to emphasize that. But thank you for being here today and thanks 
for the joh you do. 

Mr. Tidwell. Thank you. 

Mr. Dicks. Do you need a break? 

Mr. Tidwell. No, I am good. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Hinchey. 

Mr. Hinchey. Mr. Chairman, thank you, and as you are walking 
out, I just want to say we commend you going off to Defense — he 
is gone but I just want to say it anyway. He is going to be chairing 
the Defense Subcommittee, and we very much welcome that. He is 
doing a very good job there, but, you know, the fact is, we are going 
to miss him here chairing this subcommittee as well. Thanks very 
much for your leadership on the other side of the aisle and the 
focus of attention that you have put on the most important issues 
that have to be dealt with here. 

Mr. Dicks. Thank you. 

Mr. Hinchey. It is very much appreciated, and it is one of the 
reasons why a number of us enjoy being here on this subcommittee 
because of all of those things and the things that can be done in 
a positive way to get something accomplished here. 

Mr. Dicks. I appreciate that. Thank you. 

LAND MANAGEMENT PLAN RECOMMENDED WILDERNESS 

Mr. Hinchey. Thanks very much for everything you are doing 
and saying. I guess we are pretty much running out of time but 
I just wanted to go back to that issue of the 68^/2 million acres of 
roadless lands and the fact that there is now the recommendation 
of more than 3 million acres to be put into that very high quality 
of protected areas. Those 3 million acres are spread across this 
whole country from Alaska to Vermont, which is really amazing. 
Nevertheless, it is a great thing to do and I am very excited about 
it. I very much want to see it happen. But at the same time that 
this is being proposed and projected, there are issues that are tak- 
ing place apparently that are trying to undermine the ability of 
various areas of those more than 3 million acres to be eligible for 
the recommendation and the successful achievement of getting into 
that high-quality preservation area under your jurisdiction. So 
maybe you could tell us how your agency is handling these areas, 
what is being done, what are some of the challenges that are tak- 
ing place and what you think the outcomes are going to be as a 
result of your attention to it? 

Mr. Tidwell. Thank you for that question. Through our forest 
planning process, we are required to look at the roadless areas and 
other areas of that forest or grassland and make a recommendation 
about which of these areas we believe Congress should consider to 
put into the wilderness system. When we make that decision, we 
are also required then to maintain the wilderness characteristics of 
that area, the things that we feel justify that recommendation. And 
so that is also part of the decision. In some cases it does mean that 
we take steps to eliminate some motorized activity, we take some 
steps to address snowmobiling. But, each of those decisions are 
made through that forest plan decision. So our guidance, our direc- 
tion is to maintain the wilderness characteristics until sometime 
Congress will act. The challenge is that sometimes we make these 
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recommendations and it is years before Congress has the oppor- 
tunity to consider these areas. Over any period of time things can 
change on the landscape and there is more and more pressure ei- 
ther for motorized recreation, for snowmobiling, or for mountain 
biking. It becomes a more difficult job and more of a challenge for 
Congress if we do not do what we can to really stop any growth 
in those noncompatible uses of a proposed wilderness area. I think 
by aggressively limiting noncompatible use it helps. It helps not 
only assure that we are maintaining the wilderness characteristics, 
but that we are able to provide you the opportunity, the decision 
space. 

I also appreciate Mr. Simpson’s comments about the benefit of 
Congress acting. I think that if we could address these rec- 
ommended wilderness areas in a more timely fashion, I think there 
would be less concern about wilderness as a whole. It leaves us 
with an unknown, especially for the communities and the concerns 
around the area and so they are just never sure. By Congress tak- 
ing action to address these recommendations, it brings some cer- 
tainty to the issue. It also would help with our management. So I 
appreciate your comment, Mr. Simpson, and Mr. Hinchey. 

Mr. Simpson. Would the gentleman yield for just one moment? 

Mr. Hinchey. Yes. 

PROPOSED wilderness: agency differences 

Mr. Simpson. Are the requirements different — as I understand it, 
the requirements are different for the Forest Service than the BLM 
in recommended wilderness areas? The BLM has to maintain it es- 
sentially as if it were wilderness so if there is recreation use there, 
it has to be taken out. They essentially have to treat it more strict- 
ly than the requirement of the Forest Service by the statutes we 
put in. You have to maintain the characteristics, you cannot de- 
grade the characteristics that would make it wilderness. So if there 
is recreation going on there now, it can be maintained. Is that ac- 
curate? 

Mr. Tidwell. I have to get back with you on that. It has been 
my experience with many of the areas in the BLM lands, they are 
Wilderness Study Areas. There is action by Congress that actually 
establishes the type of use that can occur on a designated Wilder- 
ness Study Area until some time in the future, so I would have to 
get back to you on that. 

Our policy is to maintain those wilderness characteristics that 
justify the area to be recommended. I do feel that we need to con- 
sider the current uses that are in the area. We need to factor that 
into our recommendations. Then we should do what we can to limit 
the growth expansion of these noncompatible uses until Congress 
has an opportunity to address our recommendation. 

[The agency provided the following additional information:] 

Treatment of Recommended Wilderness Areas 

The Forest Service has planning direction that: “A roadless area being evaluated 
and ultimately recommended for wilderness or wilderness study is not available for 
any use or activity that may reduce the area’s wilderness potential. Activities cur- 
rently permitted may continue, pending designation, if the activities do not com- 
promise wilderness values of the roadless area.” (Forest Service Manual 1923.08.2) 
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We are in the process of responding to a request we have received from members 
of the House of Representatives to issue national guidance on the management of 
agency-recommended wilderness. The request is timely as we are in the process of 
reviewing the policy for recommended wilderness areas. All land management and 
policy decisions will incorporate extensive public involvement. We will continue to 
work with members of Congress as the process moves forward. 

Bureau of Land Management Wilderness Policy 

The Department of Interior has asked that the Committee contact their agency 
for the details of BLM management of recommended wilderness. 

Mr. Simpson. I agree with you. 

Mr. Tidwell. I think that is a better way. But every place is dif- 
ferent, and that is the value of our forest planning process that we 
can factor in the local concerns of the communities within those 
areas. I think that is one of our strengths. I think there is some 
benefit to having some flexibility in the system to be able to ad- 
dress local concerns. 

Mr. Hinchey. There are a lot of organizations and a lot of groups 
that are very supportive of this wilderness designation for these 
areas, the 3 million, and I understand now that the International 
Mountain Biking Association has come out strongly in favor of this. 
Have you heard that? 

Mr. Tidwell. You know, I have not heard that. I have met with 
the mountain biking organizations over the years and have had a 
lot of good discussions with them about wilderness recommenda- 
tions and also to understand their concerns about loss of oppor- 
tunity for riding too, so we continue to work closely with them. 

LAND MANAGEMENT PLAN RECOMMENDED WILDERNESS 

Mr. Hinchey. Well, there are a number of bills here in the Con- 
gress to try to achieve these designations. A number of them are 
pending now and we are hoping that they will get passed because 
this is something that really, really needs to be done. I appreciate 
your interest in it and my assumption is that you are going to con- 
tinue to be devoted to this and to try to do everything you can in 
the meantime to make sure that there is no erosion of these spe- 
cific areas so that they maintain the ability to be designated in this 
way. 

Mr. Tidwell. We are going to carry out our responsibility to 
maintain these wilderness characteristics until Congress has an op- 
portunity to act. 

Mr. Hinchey. Thanks very much. 

Mr. Dicks. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cole. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

FEDERAL LANDS RECREATION ENHANCEMENT FUND 

Just one area that sort of caught my eye, and maybe you can 
educate me on it a little bit. In the President’s proposed budget on 
the Federal Lands Enhancement Fund, there is a pretty substan- 
tial reduction. I think you proposed $67 million and that is a de- 
crease of 32.2, so about a third. Is that because things are where 
you want them to be? I know in some of these areas you have the 
ability to charge fees and you may have other income coming in 
now, but why fiiat big a reduction and what will be the impact of 
that again on users, visitors to the Forest Service system? 
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Mr. Tidwell. Well, the Federal Lands Recreation Enhancement 
Act allowed us to retain fees that we collected, and this program, 
it has really made a difference in areas where we have heen able 
to maintain facilities 

Mr. Cole. I just have to interrupt for a second for Mr. Simpson’s 
benefit. That was actually passed under the previous Administra- 
tion in 2005. I knew you would want to know. 

Mr. Dicks. I thought we did this before that when Mr. Regula 
was chairman, we are thrilled they did something about it. 

Mr. Cole. I am sorry. 

Mr. Tidwell. This authority has been very helpful for us to 
maintain some key recreational facilities and also to upgrade to en- 
sure that we can provide for public safety and health on these, pri- 
marily in higher use areas. I know that there is controversy with 
fees. 

Mr. Cole. I am a big proponent. I mean, I really do believe in 
user fees in a variety of areas, and I am delighted to see you doing 
it, and if you have been able to reduce the demands on the Treas- 
ury and still maintain where you wanted to go because you are 
using fees, I think that is a good thing, not a bad thing. I am just 
curious if maybe the fee structure had helped you to be able to pull 
back a little bit on what you normally need because there is an- 
other source of income or if, again, there was just some other rea- 
son. 

Mr. Dicks. Would you yield? 

Mr. Cole. I will certainly yield. 

Mr. Dicks. We do not understand, are the fees going down? I 
mean, why would that be? 

Mr. Tidwell. This is what our request is, is the budget authority 
to be able to use what we have collected. 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. 

Mr. Simpson. Let me just ask along that same line 

Mr. Dicks. So you actually are going to collect more than the $67 
million? 

Mr. Tidwell. We may. 

Mr. Dicks. So what happens? Does the rest of the money go to 
the Treasury? 

Mr. Tidwell. No, it is my understanding that we can then re- 
quest that. 

Mr. Dicks. So it goes into a fund? 

Mr. Tidwell. A fund. 

PROPOSED REDUCTION ON CAMPGROUND DISCOUNT 

Mr. Simpson. Let me ask along the same line if I could, because 
we are hearing quite a few comments, as you might well imagine, 
regarding proposed reduction or elimination in the deduction that 
seniors and disabled people get for use of these fees. Are you pro- 
posing that, and if so, why? 

Mr. Tidwell. We did propose changing the amount of discounts 
available to seniors in our concessionaire-operated campgrounds. 
We also, as part of that proposal, looked at changing some of the 
discounts through the passes. We did that to look at a way to 
maybe provide a little more consistency and also for the conces- 
sionaire operators to collect more funds to be able to put back into 
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the facilities. We put that out there and the comment period closed 
a few weeks ago, and I can tell you that by far the majority of the 
comments were not supportive of that. 

Mr. Simpson. I can imagine that. 

Mr. Tidwell. And we have not released the decision yet but I am 
pretty sure we are going to be looking at some other options. 

Mr. Simpson. I appreciate that, because my phone has been 
busy, I know, in all of my district offices. 

Mr. Tidwell. Well, I think it is part of the process. We put out 
a proposal, we get a lot of good feedback and we are listening. 

Mr. Simpson. Appreciate it. Thank you. 

FEDERAL LANDS RECREATION ENHANCEMENT FUND 

Mr. Cole. Reclaiming my time quickly. Just to make sure I un- 
derstand, because I may not have understood correctly, is the $67 
million the amount of money you expect to come in through fee ac- 
tivities so you expect that to be down by a third or is that the 
amount of money that you are requesting that, you know, because 
you have fees, you do not need as much directly from the Treasury? 

Mr. Tidwell. It is what we expect, at this time, to collect. 

Mr. Cole. Tell me why you expect that big a reduction. Again, 
that is an awfully dramatic decline. 

Mr. Tidwell. The reason for the decline is that what we re- 
quested and received in 2010. That reflected funds that had been 
collected over the previous years and so we had that on the books. 
We requested that additional authority. Now we are moving for- 
ward with what we feel will expect to collect. I mean, we will not 
request more than we expect to collect. So in the future like poten- 
tially in 2012, we might be able to ask for more. 

Mr. Cole. So would this reflect a decreased usage or was it be- 
cause we had built up a surplus in the system and you basically 
had used that surplus and now you are returning to a pay as you 
go sort of program? 

Mr. Tidwell. It is a reflection of not so much a surplus. We col- 
lected more in the past than what we requested to spend, so then 
we kind of caught up this year. We are catching up. And so we will 
kind of have to see where we are in 2011. 

Mr. Dicks. Do you have a surplus of funds? You have $99 million 
in 2010, $102 million in 2009, and then all of a sudden it drops to 
$67 million. Is that lack of income coming in or is it just a limita- 
tion on expenditures of the money that is available? And if so, what 
is the overage? I mean, how much is still there? 

Mr. Tidwell. We request what we feel is available and what we 
can use this year. Next year, based on collections, if there are addi- 
tional funds there, we will be requesting additional authority to use 
those. It is one of the things we have to factor in, everything that 
is going on and give our best estimate about the level of collections. 
This money is very beneficial, and I think we have done a good job 
to be able to show where we have made a difference to be able to 
improve sites, especially for public health and safety, and really 
make a difference. 

Mr. Dicks. This originated here in this committee. Mr. Regula, 
when he was chairman, was the person who created this, and then 
in 2005, we made it permanent law. We did what in essence had 
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to be done to make it permanent. So we are strongly committed to 
this. 

Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cole. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Well, again, just to educate me, the income levels are obviously 
dramatically different from last year. Do you expect usage to be 
down or do you expect it to be comparable? Have we changed the 
structure? That is just a big number for a drop, and I cannot quite 
get my head around why. I am all for you keeping the money and 
I think it is a great idea and using it in ways to enhance the forest, 
so that is terrific. 

Mr. Tidwell. Our request is just based on what we feel that we 
will collect. In the past we have been able to request more because 
we had kind of a buildup over the years and we kind of caught up 
to that. I do not have any information that indicates that rec- 
reational use is going to go down. In fact, some indicators would 
show that folks are going to want to stay closer to home, so we may 
actually see an increase. 

Mr. Cole. That is certainly what we have seen in our state parks 
in Oklahoma. As times get tough, people do not go as far. 

Mr. Dicks. This is not on budget. This is off budget. So I do not 
think you even need the authority. If you got more money, you 
could not spend it, I believe. I want them to do the projects on the 
forest that keep the forest in good shape. 

Mr. Tidwell. The permanent funds are not part of our budget 
request. We are requesting the authority to be able to spend that, 
to be transparent, to let you know what we are doing. 

Mr. Cole. That is great. 

Mr. Dicks. Well, I am still interested to know whether we are 
going to collect more than $67 million in 2011. 

Mr. Tidwell. That is what we estimate. 

Mr. Dicks. It is an estimate. Was $99 million in 2010 an esti- 
mate too? 

Mr. Tidwell. No, the estimate was more based on the 67 but we 
were able to use other funds that had been collected in the past. 

Mr. Dicks. But is there a surplus in this account? 

Mr. Tidwell. Not that I am aware of, and if we collect more, we 
will be requesting the authority to spend more because there is an 
ongoing need. 

Mr. Dicks. Give us a record, a clear history here, if you would. 
How much is this — where did this $67 million come from? Are 
there carryover funds that have not been expended yet, and what 
is your plan? Where are you going to spend this money? Do you 
have a rule where any percent of it has to stay in the forest where 
it is collected? 

Mr. Tidwell. Yes, 80 percent is returned right back to the site 
where it is collected. 
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FEDERAL LANDS RECREATION ENHANCEMENT FUND 


The h’ederal Lands Recreation Enhancement Act (FLREA) of 2005 provides authority through December 
20 1 4 to implement a fee program for certain recreation sites on Fetterai L^ids which are used by the 
Agency Co pay for on-tiic-ground operation, maintenance and improvements of recreation sites and 
services. In addition, tire Act also authorized the transfer of additional revenues that had been deposited 
into the Land and Water Conseivation Fund into the FLREA account. These additional revenues, which 
comprised of 1 5% of the agency’s annua! special use permit collections, had accumulated to over $93 
niillion, I'hese funds were tranaferred into the Recreation Enhancement Act (REA) fund under the 
Recreation Site improvement (RSI) program and made available for expenditure in FY 2008. 

FLREA funding displayed in the FY 201 1 Budget Justification reflects both die new Budget Authoiity 
(collections) and the program level (actual/planncd obligations) forFV' 2009 through FY 2011, In FY 
2009 through FY 2010 the budget authority represents the actual/planned collections in the REA program, 
llic program levels displayed represent the actual and planned obligations for both the REA and RSI 
programs. Tlic table and clian below display the history of this account over the past 5 years. 



; FY2007 

FY2008 

FY 2009 

FY 2010 

FY 201 i 


I Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Platinecl 

Planned 


i (SDollars in thousands) I 

Recreation Enhancement Program (RF.A) 






Budget Authority (CoUections) 

61,042 

61,619 

66,477 ! 

67,000 

67,500 
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60,392 
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^ 67,700 
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^Totai budgei authority inciucles the transfer of $94,550,000 from the Land and Water conservation Fund a.s 
authorized by the Federal Lairds Recreation Enhancement Act of 2005. 
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Mr. Dicks. Let me just give you a little bit of a warning here. 
The committee in the past where there has been excess funds with 
the Park Service has taken those funds and used them for other 
things, so I suggest you ought to keep the program moving forward. 

Mr. Tidwell. We will. Well, there is a 

Mr. Dicks. Not all of it, just a little bit. Some of the parks had 
huge backlogs and these are the mega parks. They had huge num- 
bers. 

Mr. Tidwell. We will stay on top of this. 

Mr. Cole. I was going to say. Chairman, since we are finding 
this new money, can we like reopen trails and roads in southeast 
Oklahoma? 


STATE EIRE ASSISTANCE 

Mr. Dicks. That could be used for that. 

Let me go on to a couple other quick things. State fire and for- 
estry assistance, now, this is one that just is really hard for me to 
accept. We have been hearing from state foresters that this budget 
request has some alarming cuts to state and private forestry, and 
in particular cuts to state fire assistance. Can you explain this? I 
mean, is this 0MB driven? I hope it is. To what extent is the state 
and private forestry mission important to the Service? It seems to 
me on something like this, this is where we have to work together, 
and for us to cut off the funding when the states are in terrible fi- 
nancial condition is just hard for me to fathom. 

Mr. Tidwell. Mr. Chairman, our overall request for our state 
and private programs has an increase but there is a reduction in 
state fire assistance. 

Mr. Dicks. This is the most important program. Why would we 
do that? 

Mr. Tidwell. Well, we look at it, the way to provide that assist- 
ance to the states, we can provide that through a combination of 
programs. One of those programs is actually through hazardous 
fuels in forest health funds that we provide to the states. Funds 
used to factor in where we need to be reducing the threat, changing 
the conditions so our suppression actions are more effective. Our 
states are key partners. In fact, our states are more than a partner 
for us. It is essential when it comes to wildland fire that we work 
together, all the agencies work together with the states and local 
fire to be able to have this coordinated response. 

Mr. Dicks. So what is the state fire assistance used for? 

Mr. Tidwell. It is funds that are given to the states and they 
used to provide the support and equipment for wildland fire with 
local communities and also through the states. It is a very impor- 
tant fund. What we are able to accomplish through that is very es- 
sential work. I can also use that for some planning to help address 
the situation, I mean just with the concern with wildland fire. 

Mr. Dicks. Do you think $50 million is enough? 

Mr. Tidwell. I think we have to look at our total budget request 
and look at all the programs together, and I feel that this is a good 
mix for our overall program. On any one piece of it, there may be 
one of the budget line items that is reduced and another that is in- 
creased. I think we have to look at the entire budget request, in 
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total, and look at the mix of everything that we can provide. I do 
feel this is an adequate level of funding. 

STATE FOREST ASSESSMENTS 

Mr. Dicks. The last Farm Bill required all states to conduct a 
statewide forest assessment if they wanted to continue to receive 
federal forest assistance. These plans will be done this year. How 
do these plans look to you? 

Mr. Tidwell. The couple that I have been able to look at are 
doing exactly what we were hoping for. The states were able to 
take a look at all the lands across their states and be able to estab- 
lish priorities where they want to use the state and private pro- 
gram authorities. I think this helps us to really prioritize where we 
need to do the work, where we can really make a difference on the 
landscape. It will help us with our all-lands approach to conserva- 
tion. It is something I think that we are on track for every state 
to have those completed by the due date. One of the things I hear 
from the states is that they want to make sure that we use this 
information. One of the ways we want to use this information is 
when we establish our priorities for funding under our Priority Wa- 
tershed Initiative and Jobs Stabilization. We want to use the infor- 
mation from the statewide assessments to help inform which 
projects are the best projects if we are taking an all-lands approach 
to this, the assessments are going to be a really key part. It will 
be my intent, my expectation, that we will be able to come back 
to you. To be able to demonstrate, by using the statewide assess- 
ments, that we are being more effective with the funding that you 
provide in our state and private programs. That we are using these 
funds to help address the concerns about all forestlands, not just 
the national forest system lands. So I am very optimistic. I can tell 
you in my discussions with our state foresters that it was a task 
for them to get the work completed but they are on board and they 
are seeing the value of these statewide assessments. 

Mr. Dicks. On your fixed costs, are you covering your fixed costs 
in the budget or are you absorbing it in the various programs, in- 
creases for cost of living and things of that nature? 

Mr. Tidwell. We have that covered in our budget request. 

Mr. Dicks. You have covered it? 

Mr. Tidwell. We have covered that. 

FOREST AND RANGELAND RESEARCH 

Mr. Dicks. Okay. That is good. Do you have any concerns on the 
research program? I want to go back to that. Can you do the kind 
of research that is necessary with all these issues we have heard 
about today with the budget you have? 

Mr. Tidwell. Mr. Chairman, I feel that our budget request is an 
adequate level for our research and development. You know, our 
scientists just do an outstanding job. We have to look at our re- 
quest along with everything else and find the balance between the 
research that we need, not only to address the problems that we 
face today but also to address the problems we are going to face 
10, 20 years from now. The record of our research scientists is out- 
standing. The idea that 20 years ago, maybe 25 or 30 years ago our 
scientists had the foresight to be thinking about the effects of cli- 
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mate change on vegetation. Today we are in a position to be able 
to apply that science to really guide our management. I think that 
is one of the examples of the incredible work that our research sci- 
entists do. So I think this budget 

Mr. Dicks. So what are you seeing out there on climate change? 

Mr. Tidwell. What we are seeing on climate change is an in- 
crease in the frequency of disturbance events. And depending 
where you are in the country, increases in temperature fluctuations 
and precipitation. These are things that we have to factor in to our 
decisions. Our research scientists, they do a very good job of work- 
ing with our managers so we can apply that science on the land- 
scape. When we are designing projects, we can factor in the effects 
projects may have on greenhouse gases. We also can factor in the 
effects of a warmer climate on, for instance, what type of species 
mix should we use in our restoration work. Should we consider a 
different tree species on this site for reforestation based on what 
is occurring with the changing climate? I think we are in a good 
position to be able to use the science to adapt our management to 
increase the resistance and resiliency of these ecosystems. It is es- 
sential that we continue to do the research not only around climate 
change but also as we mentioned earlier with the invasives issue. 

ENERGY FROM FOREST BIOMASS 

Mr. Dicks. What about biomass? How are you addressing that? 
That is an important issue and something we are concerned about. 
We think this is an area of potential for the Forest Service and for 
the Department of Energy and other agencies. Interior. What is 
your thinking on that? 

Mr. Tidwell. Our budget request includes an increase in our bio- 
mass response and we are looking at it not only with the research 
part of biomass but also to use some of our state and private funds 
to be able to provide more grants. We are working with the Depart- 
ment of Energy and with other USDA agencies to increase the op- 
portunities for biomass utilization. I agree with you that I feel it 
is an area that is essential for us to find ways to be able to use 
the material that needs to be removed through our restoration ef- 
forts. We have the option of piling it up and burning it or finding 
use for it to be able to create energy or other use from this bio- 
mass. 

Mr. Dicks. And it can be done in a way that does not add to CO2 
emissions. Is that not correct? I mean, there are systems that 

Mr. Tidwell. Yes. The technology is advancing as we speak. We 
have examples of systems whether it is the small operation that 
heats a school to larger facilities. The technology is improving so 
there are very low emissions, and it is definitely one of the man- 
agement options. When I talk about the material that we need to 
find a use for, it is not the saw log material, there is a higher use 
for that. It is the smaller diameter residual material, the brush, 
the small trees that we need to remove for a variety of reasons, and 
we need to find a way that it is economically viable to be able to 
haul it out of the woods or at least 
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TRANSPORTATION COSTS AND BIOMASS UTILIZATION 

Mr. Dicks. They tell me we are doing that in Washington State, 
that you can only go so far out because then the trucking costs are 
getting it back to the place where you are going to — unless you 
were processing it out in the woods somehow. 

Mr. Tidwell. That is some of the work that we want to continue 
to do. We are exploring the opportunity for smaller facilities that 
can be moved from location to location. There is also, I think, an 
opportunity to create ethanol and to be able to have facilities, that 
are potentially smaller facilities, so that we can address the trans- 
portation costs. Transportation cost is one of the biggest challenges 
we have. 

Mr. Dicks. That is the problem. That is the issue. 

Mr. Tidwell. We are increasing our efforts to find ways to utilize 
biomass and it is one of the things included in our budget request, 
and I hope we will have your support for that. 

Mr. Dicks. I am very interested. I think it can make a major con- 
tribution. 

Any other questions? Members have 3 days to submit questions 
for the record, and thank you. Chief, good job, and we look forward 
to working with you. 

Mr. Tidwell. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you not only for 
today’s hearing but I too want to thank you for all your support 
that you have shown the Forest Service being the chair for this 
subcommittee. We look forward to continuing to be able to work 
with you as a member of the subcommittee. I just want to person- 
ally thank you for not only your support, but the time that you 
have taken to learn about our issues, to be able to take the time 
to go out on the ground and work with our forest supervisors. That 
is important, and we appreciate it. 

Mr. Dicks. Thank you. 
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Questions for the Record 
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February 25, 2010 


Questions for the record from Chairman Dicks 

Eliminating Road improvement funding 

Dicks Ql: Chief Tidwell, I am interested in your emphasis on restoration as a focus for the Forest 
Service. But I am confused by certain aspects of your request. You eliminate all road improvement funds 
and reduce the Legacy road and trail remediation program by 44%. 

I understand that you don’t want to spend money on new roads when you already have more than you can 
care for. But how will the Forest Service take care of its roads without any road improvement funding? 

Answer; The reduction reflects a curtailment in the construction of new roads and upgrading existing 
roads. The agency will emphasize maintaining the existing transportation system. Road maintenance is 
important to maintain water quality and reduce sedimentation in streams. Other appropriated programs 
such as Legacy Roads and Trails and Deferred Maintenance and Infrastructure Improvement complement 
the Roads program. Road work accomplished under these programs support the agency's priorities to 
address the repair and maintenance of roads and trails that are having an impact on water resources and 
ecosystem function, and to reduce the deferred maintenance backlog. Non-urgent work will be deferred. 

Dicks Q2: How will the public be able to access the national forests, and how will management 
activities, such as fire prevention or timber activities be conducted absent any road improvement funding? 
How will you be able to accomplish your timber sale or stewardship contracting goals in FY 20! 1 with no 
road improvement funding? 

Answer: The agency will emphasize maintaining the existing transportation system with Roads program 
funds. We are using the travel analysis process to guide our efforts in right-sizing the agency’s road 
system while ensuring critical access for administrative and public uses .such as recreation, fire and 
hazardous fuels management, vegetative treatments, and for resource protection. The agency will 
primarily focus its timber sale and stewardship contracting efforts in areas where new road construction is 
not required. In addition, temporary roads will continue to be used as needed. 


Dicks Q3: The current budget for FY 2010 has $70 million for road improvements, including 
engineering support, and the request has zero. During fiscal year 2010 your budget indicates that only iO 
miles of new roads will be built with this funding. Can you please explain how the bulk of the road 
improvement funding is spent in fiscal year 2010? 

Answer: The majority of road improvement funding is spent on improvements to existing roads, such as 
major realignments of roads where the location of the entire road is moved from its current location for a 
variety of reasons, such as 1) access or re, source needs, 2) increasing the capacity of a road such as 
changing from a single-lane to a double-lane road, and 3) upgrading a road from high-clearance to 
passenger-car use through surfacing and installation of stream crossings such as bridges and major 
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culverts. Costs for these types of projects include the appropriate NEPA, survey, design, contract 
preparation, contract administration and other associated costs. 

Dicks Q4: Please provide a table which shows for fiscal year 2005 through 2009, and estimates for 2010 
and the requested level for 2011, the number of miles of new roads constructed per year using CIM road 
improvement funding, timber purchaser, stewardship contracts, or partnerships. Please provide separate 
information on highway bill funding sources. Federal Highway Funds, emergency relief and federally 
owned roads. 


Answer: 


New' construction (miles) 

— 

FY 

2005 

FY 

2006 

FY 

2007 

FY 

2008 

FY 

2009 

FY 

2010 

est. 

FY 

2011 

est. 

Roads 

31.7 

28.2 

22.0 

28.6 

10.9 

10.0 

0.0 

Legacy Roads and Trails 

NA 

NA 

NA 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Deferred Maintenance and Infrastructure 
improvement 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Timber Purchaser 

62.7 

58.7 

56.8 

.36.8 

53.8 

40.0 

0.0 

Stewardship contracts 

9.9 

4.0 

4.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Partners 

29.0 

18.3 

11.9 

28.4 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Other Appropriated* 

8.9 

19.1 

4.7 

0.9 

0.2 

2.0 

2.0 

Federal Highway Administration 

Emergency Relief for Federally Owned 
Roads 

0.0 

0.2 

0.1 

NC^ 

0,0 

0.0 

0.0 

Federal Highway Administration - Other 

0,0 

0.0 

0.0 

NC^ 

1.1 

0.0 

0.0 

Total 

142.2 

128.6 

99.9 

94.7 

67.0 

52.0 




Hnciudes Perms and Trusts 

^NC = not collected; FHWA funds not separate in FY 2008 - accomplishments included under Partners 


Dicks Q5: There is still some confu.sion regarding your overall road inventory, your long-term needs, 
and your need to close or decommission roads. Please summarize the Forest Service road system, and 
explain how many miles are needed for public and management access. How many overall miles should 
be decommissioned? 

Answer: At the end of FY 2009, the agency road inventory consisted of 375,205 miles of system road. 
We have about 45,000 miles of unauthorized roads. In addition, we have system roads that are unneeded. 
However, the number of miles needed has not been determined yet through travel analysis. Travel 
analysis is conducted at the local level and i.s an ongoing process used to inform the decision maker on 
transportation needs regarding future resource management decisions. The results of these analyses will 
be recommendations for changes to the current transportation system, including identification of the 
minimum road system, and unneeded roads that should be decommissioned or considered for other uses. 

Dicks Q6: Please explain the Forest Service relationship with the Federal highway trust fund and what 
you may be doing to be eligible for funding like the BIA, National Park Service, or Fish and Wildlife 
Service. How does the Forest Highways category relate to Forest Service owned and managed roads? 


Answer: The Forest Service currently receives no funds directly from the Highway Trust Fund. 
However, the Forest Service participates in many programs related to the Highway Tmst Fund, such as 
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the Forest Highway Program. The purpose of the Forest Highway program is to provide safe and 
adequate transportation access to, within, or adjacent to National Forest System (NFS) lands as well as 
assist rural and community economic development and promote tourism and travel. Routes designated as 
Forest Highways are generally under the jurisdiction of a State, county or local road agency and open to 
public travel. Approximately 29,000 miles are designated as Forest Highway, of which, approximately 
2,000 miles are under Forest Service jurisdiction. Forest Highway funding is allocated by formula to the 
State and the program is administered under a tri-party agreement between the Federal Highway 
Administration, States, and the Forest Service. The Forest Service will continue to work with the 
Department of Transportation and other agencies regarding inclusion in the transportation bill. The 
Forest Service looks forward to working with the Congress during its consideration of a highway bill. 

Legacy roads and trails 

Dicks Q7: Chief, as you know, I have a lot of interest in Forest Service watersheds, and the impacts of 
roads on sensitive streams and fisheries, I note that your request has reduced Legacy roads and trail 
remediation by $40 million, to a total of $50 million. You also say that restoration is going to be the 
agency's focus. Can you help me understand why you are reducing this program so much? 

Answer: The $40 million decrease in Legacy Roads and Trails program funding is relative to the FY 

2010 enacted level. The agency is managing multiple priorities within a constrained budget and the FY 

201 1 request, while less than the FY 2010 Enacted, and is consistent with previous President’s budget 
requests. This is an adequate level of funding that will help us repair and maintain roads and trails that 
are having an impact on water resources and ecosystem function as well as allow us to continue to 
decommission roads that are no longer needed. 

Dicks Q8: Your budget says the road backlog is $3.2 billion, down from $3.4 billion in last year's 
budget book. Chief, can you give us a feel for the backlog of deferred road maintenance? How are 
watersheds, community water systems and fisheries affected by road failures? 

Answer: Deferred maintenance is maintenance that is scheduled to be performed but was delayed until a 
future period. Repairs, rehabilitation to restore functionality, and replacements are actions that are taken 
to reduce or eliminate deferred maintenance in order to preserve the asset so it continues to provide 
acceptable service and achieve its expected lifespan. The $3.2 billion deferred maintenance backlog is 
the amount for passenger car roads (Level 3 through 5) only. 

The reduction of the deferred maintenance backlog on Forest Service roads includes work to bring 
pa.ssenger car roads up to current environmental and safety standards, including: 

1 ) Replacing road-stream crossings that currently block aquatic organism passage with structures 
that allow such passage; 

2) Improving the road surface and drainage to reduce storm driven delivery of fine sediment to 
streams; 

3) Improving drainage to reduce the likelihood of road failure; and, 

4) Maintaining road signs and other safety related features to standard. 

Catastrophic road failure can deliver large sediment loads downstream. This can impact watersheds by 
reducing their ability to absorb other disturbances. Sedimentation in streams can impact spawning habitat 
and community water supplies. 

Dicks Q9: Chief, can you summarize some of the Forest Service legacy road and trail accomplishments 
the past couple of years? 
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Answer: 


Legacy Roads and Trails Accomplishments 






“1 

FY2008 

FY2009 

Number of stream crossings constmetion/ 
reconstruction to meet stream simulation 


N/A 

163 

Miles of road improved 


631 

733 

Miles of road receiving maintenance 

u 

1,533 

1,862 

Miles of road decommissioned 


531 

929 

Number of bridges conslructed/reconstructed 

□ 

11 

32 

Miles of trail maintained to standard 


849 

162 

Miles of trail improved to standard 


22 

28 


Dicks QIO: I hear that most National Forests still do not have adequate travel management plans. You 
really need to have a clear idea about which roads are essential for public and management access, and 
which are no longer needed or are harming watersheds. What is the status of such plans, and do you think 
they are important to properly focus watershed restoration work, such as that done with the Legacy Roads 
program? 

Answer: As of the end of FY 2009, 99 administrative units out of 1 77 had completed travel management 
planning and displayed route and area designations on motor vehicle use maps (MVUMs). This 
represents about 44 percent of National Forest System acres. The remaining 56 percent are scheduled to 
be completed by the end of CY 2010. Completing this planning will help to identify routes that will be 
candidates for decommissioning as a part of watershed restoration work. 

Travel analysis is conducted at the local level and is process used to inform the decision maker on 
transportation needs regarding future resource management decisions. The results of these analyses will 
be recommendations for changes to the current transportation system, including the minimum road 
system, and identifying unneeded roads that should be decommissioned or considered for other uses. As 
requested by the Senate Committee on Appropriations in Senate Repon 1 1 1-38, a report is being 
developed that outlines the process the agency is taking to analyze the road system to determine the 
minimum road system needed for safe and efficient travel and for administration, utilization, and 
protection of NFS lands. This report will be provided to the Committee upon its completion. 


Western Governors’ Association bi-partisan letter supporting roads 

Dicks Qll: Perhaps you have seen this interesting, bi-partisan letter from the Western Governors’ 
Association to Secretary Vilsack last December supporting a sustainable road initiative. Mr. Simpson 
will be pleased to see that it is signed by the governor of his state. Butch Otter, and the democratic 
governor of Montana, Brain Schweitzer. The association stresses the importance of fixing Forest Service 
roads, and I quote, '[for public access and to provide clean water vital for irrigation, domestic water 
supply, recreation, instream flows for fish and wildlife and other important ecosystem benefits. ” 


The letter also says, "In recent years some progress has been made through funding provided via the 
Legacy Roads and Trails Remediation program and the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act. 
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Western governors recognize that restoration and maintenance of our National Forests can be a source 
of long-term, sustainable jobs in rural communities as evidenced n a recent study that indicated that for 
every $1 million spent on forest watershed restoration 14,5 jobs can he generated. Clearly a sustainable 
road initiative is not only ecologically beneficial hut economically beneficial. ” 

Chief, can you explain why your budget is reducing these proven watershed programs? 

Answer: The agency recognizes the benefits derived from the Legacy Roads and Trails program and 
American Recovery and Reinvestment Act funding. The $40 million decrease in Legacy Roads and 
Trails program funding in FY 2011 is relative to the FY 2010 Enacted Budget level. The agency is 
managing multiple priorities within a constrained budget and the FY 2011 request, while less than FY 
2010 Enacted, and is consistent with previous President’s Budget requests. This level of funding is 
adequate and will help us repair and maintain roads and trails that are having an impact on water 
resources and ecosystem function as well as allow us to continue to decommission roads that are no 
longer needed. The propo.sed budget line item Integrated Resource Restoration can be used to achieve 
similar outcomes for repairing or protecting water resources and ecosystem function including 
decommissioning of unauthorized roads. 

Budget restructuring in National Forest Sy.stem / integrated resources 

Dicks Q12: Chief, I commend you for your interest in integrated forest management, but I want you to 
explain in more detail how this new integrated resource restoration budget item would work. You say 
you are focusing on watershed conditions. Certainly one of the greatest impacts on Forest Service 
watersheds is excessive or poorly maintained roads. You propose to get rid of the wildlife and fisheries, 
forest products, and watershed and vegetation management budget line items. Can you explain why you 
chose these three items, and not other budget line items that also have major impacts on the ground, such 
as grazing management, hazardous fuels, or inventory and monitoring? 

Answer: The agency’s focus on forest landscape restoration is the basis for the proposal to establish the 
Integrated Resource Restoration program by combining the National Forest System - Wildlife and 
Fisheries Habitat Management, Forest Products, and the Vegetation and Watershed Management budget 
line items (BLIs), In addition, the Collaborative Forest Landscape Restoration Fund (CFLRF) previously 
funded under the Wildland Fire Management appropriation is included within this BLI because it shares a 
similar primary purpose to restore forest landscapes. The National Forest System programs and the 
CFLRF all share similar and complementary objectives to sustain and restore aquatic and terrestrial 
ecosystems. Restoration and maintenance of sustainable landscapes and watersheds requires a holistic 
approach and our ability to sustain healthy watersheds will be facilitated by having a single BLI. 

Many other appropriations and BLIs will continue to contribute to ecological restoration; such as: Capital 
Improvement and Maintenance - Roads, Trails, Deferred Maintenance and Infrastructure Improvement, 
and Legacy Roads and Trails; State and Private Forestry - Forest Health; and Wildland Fire Management 
- Hazardous Fuels Reduction. The combination of all of these appropriations, some of which have 
different authorities, would require a more significant restructuring and possible legislative changes in 
authorities. Combining the National Forest System budget line items is clearly a logical grouping that 
enhances the agency’s ability to focus on our one main goal of restoration. 


Dicks Q13: 1 am also a bit surprised that this budget restructuring is proposed without any previous 
consultation or discussion. Did you have a chance to talk to constituents or others before you announced 
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this budget change? 

Answer: We did not have a chance to share our budget submission outside the agency while it was being 
developed. The content and specifics of our budget are kept in close confidence among those developing 
them until they are released to Congress on February 1*’. Since their release, we have been actively 
engaged in discussions with our constituents and interest groups in relation to the budget submission, and 
explaining the rationale behind the changes that were made in the budget structure. In addition, we 
believe that the restructuring of the budget actually better reflects much of the current work that we as an 
agency do. 

Dicks Q14: The reprogramming guidelines for the Forest Service, updated in the last conference report 
(House Report 1 1 1-316) requires advance notice of such budget changes: “Budget Stnicture.-The budget 
activity or line item structure for any agency appropriation account shall not be altered without advance 
approval of the House and Senate Committees on Appropriations." Can you explain why you did not 
follow this instruction? 

Answer: The changes to the budget structure in the NFS appropriation included in the FY 201 1 
President's budget are a proposal; we would not implement any changes to the budget structure without 
approval from the House and Senate Committees on Appropriations, per the conference report guidelines 
(House Report 1 1 1-316). The President's Budget is the first opportunity that the agency has had to 
formally advance this proposal to both Committees, and we look forward to working with them to address 
their questions and concerns and seek their approval. 

Dicks QIS: Each of the three former line items have a set of performance measures, but those measures 
all are ab,sent in this new integrated budget. 1 am particularly concerned about the lack performance 
measures in the request. You rely almost entirely on the number of watersheds in one of three condition 
classes. Can you please explain to us what these condition classes are, how they are measured, and how 
annual progress would be measured? 

Answer: Change in watershed condition class is an outcome-based performance measure that integrates 
the overall effect of a multitude of management activities and disturbances that occur within a watershed 
which may alter ecological functions and processes. 

The Forest Service uses three classes to describe watershed condition: Class 1 -the watershed is 
“functioning appropriately" relative to its natural potential condition; Class 2 - the watershed is 
“functioning at risk" relative to natural potential condition; and Class 3 - the watershed is “impaired or 
functioning at unacceptable risk" relative to natural potential condition. 

The Forest Service is in the process of developing a watershed classification system to be used nationally 
in FY 2011. The new process will provide for consistent classification and the ability to evaluate changes 
in watershed condition over time. The three clas.ses proposed under the new system will more adequately 
describe the status and function of the hydrologic units. We will be able to show improvement in 
watershed condition class as an outcome measure in addition to reporting specific activity outputs as we 
have traditionally done. Annual progress will be measured when the watershed condition classification 
model is mn against the new set of conditions created by the improvement projects implemented within 
the watershed. 
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12 Core Watershed Condition Indicators 


AQUATIC PHYSICAL INDICATORS 

] . Water Quality Condition 

This indicator addresses the expressed alteration of physical, 
biological, or chemical impacts to water quality. 

2. Water Quantity (Flow 
regime) Condition 

This indicator addresses changes to the natural flow regime 
with respect to the magnitude, duration, or timing of natural 
streamflows hydrograph. 

3. Stream and Habitat 

Condition 

This indicator addresses stream channel and aquatic habitat 
condition with respect to habitat fragmentation, aquatic 
organism passage, wood, streambank stability, channel 
geometry, and floodplain connectivity. 

, AQUATIC BIOLOGICAL INDICATORS 

4. Aquatic Biota Condition 

This indicator addresses the distribution, structure, and density 
of native and introduced aquatic fauna. 

5. Riparian Vegetation 
Condition 

This indicator addresses the proper functioning condition of 
riparian vegetation along streams and water bodies. 

TERRESTRIAL PHYSICAL INDICATORS 

6. Road and Trail Condition 

This indicator addresses the altered hydrologic and sediment 
regime changes due to the density, location, distribution, and 
maintenance of the road network. 

7. Soil Condition 

This indicator addresses alteration to natural soil condition, 
including erosion, nutrients, productivity, and physical, 
chemical, and biological characteristics. 

TERRESTRIAL BIOLOGICAL INDICATORS 

8. Fire Effects and Regime 
Condition 

This indicator addresses the potential for altered hydrologic and 
sediment regimes due to vegetation departures from historical 
ranges of variability. 

9. Forest Cover Condition 

This indicator addresses the pre.sence/absence of forest cover on 
lands clas.sified a,s forest lands and the need to reestablish or 
restore forest cover. 

10 .Rangeland, Grassland, 
and Open Area Condition 

This indicator addresses the vegetative condition of rangelands, 
grasslands, and open areas. 

I f. Terrestrial Non-native 
Invasive Species Condition 

This indicator addresses potential impacts to soil and water 
resources due to terrestrial non-native invasive species. 

12. Forest Health Condition 

This indicator addresses the condition of forest mortality due to 
major insects and diseases outbreaks and air pollution. 


Dicks Q16: Do you have any clear evidence that the inventory of watershed condition class is accurate, 
repeatable, important, or related to the expenditure of funds during a given year? 


Answer; We are confident the new classification approach will be an improvement over the more 
subjective interpretations and classifications used in the past since it relies on a uniform national set of 
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indicators. We expect to improve and refine the approach over time and to incorporate quantitative data 
and GIS data layers. The initial assessment using the new process will take place on every National 
Forest System unit beginning in FY 201 1. 

Change in watershed condition class provides for an outcome-based performance measure of watershed 
improvement. Through this measure, we can demonstrate status and trends in watershed condition classes 
over time across the landscape. By concentrating suites of integrated projects in priority watersheds, we 
will be able to show improvement in watershed condition class. It may take 3-5 years or more of 
concentrated work on the ground, however, to improve a watershed’s condition class and will be 
dependent on the complexity of the restoration actions needed. The annual appropriation does not 
directly correlate with the number of watersheds improved that given year. Those watersheds improved 
in a given year are the result of a cumulative invesin^nt over multiple years. 

The measure “acres treated” most closely correlates with the annual appropriation. We will continue to 
track the mix of activities implemented to accomplish the total output for that year and for program 
management purposes. 

Dicks Q17; Will you allocate funds in this new account based on the importance of the watershed, such 
as being the water supply for a city or key endangered species habitat, or just base the allocation on the 
number of watersheds? 

Answer: We are continuing to work on options for the specific criteria that would be used to allocate 
these funds, and look forward to working with Congress on the best approach to prioritize funding 
allocations. Factors will be based, in part, on needs and opportunities associated with sustaining and 
restoring watersheds, partnerships, public use, and ecological significance. The watershed condition will 
influence FY 201 1 allocations, but watershed condition is only a portion of the criteria that will be used to 
allocate funds. Program direction to the field will continue to emphasize projects addressing priorities 
such as municipal watersheds, T&E species recovery, and aquatic organism passage. 

Dicks Q18: The last performance measure for integrated resource restoration is number of acres treated. 
Thi.s would confound all types of treatments with a simple acres measurement. And it would not deal 
with aquatic measures. The waters produced on National Forests are one of the most valuable 
contributions you make to America. How will the public and the Congress be able to use your 
performance measures to see if the Service is doing appropriate projects? 

Answer: The total number of acres treated will summarize the extent of activities accomplished on the 
ground. While we do not plan on developing specific targets for aquatic measures, such as “miles of 
stream habitat improved.” stream miles will be Improved within the acres treated under the priority 
watershed focus. We will still report our traditional measures that our partners and the public expect and 
will be able to document trends in specific actions, such as stream miles improved. The combination of 
tracking will inform the public and Congress of the types of projects conducted and any changes in trends 
over time. 

Dicks Q19: During the hearing the Chief indicated that the agency would continue to do all the same 
output measures for the wildlife and fisheries habitat program, the forest products program, and the 
vegetation management and watershed programs as in the past. However, those performance measures do 
not appear in your budget request for the new merged account. How will you do this? 

Answer; Existing databases which have been developed to track traditional output accomplishments will 
continue to be used. We will continue to track and report accomplishments for internal program 
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management purposes and accomplishment information can be shared through a variety of traditional 
venues including information sharing with the public, partners, stakeholders, special interest groups, and 
Congress. 

Dicks Q20: The new integrated resource restoration (IRR) budget line includes $604 million for 
restoration and management of ecosystem, $40 million for Collaborative Forest Landscape Restoration, 
and $50 million for a new initiative called Priority Watersheds and Job Stabilization. The $604 million 
base program contrasts with the FY 2010 funding level of $668 million for the three former items. This 
looks like a substantial program reduction, nert counting inflation. Can you tell us how you are going to 
do more management work with less funding? 

Answer; Collectively the funds available under the IRR total $694 million, as displayed in the Budget 
Justification on page 7-4. This represents a program increase of $10 million over the funds available for 
the suite of activities the previous year. The estimated unified accomplishment of 2 million acres is a 
culmination of the activities that will be supported by the IRR funds available through the three programs 
in FY 201 1. Approximately 970,000 acres will be funded directly by Integrated Resource Restoration 
funds. 

Dicks Q21; Elsewhere you eliminate all funding for road improvements and for engineering support of 
roads for forestry work. In FY 2010 this was $48.8 million. Will the new IRR account, if implemented, 
also support the engineering needed for all of the forest products and stewardship activities? How much 
would this be? 

Answer; Engineering support for road improvements (new construction and improvements to existing 
roads) is not included in the FY 201 1 Presidents Budget under the Roads program or the Integrated 
Resource Restoration program. However, engineering support for stewardship contracting and timber 
sales where maintenance is needed on existing roads is supported under the Roads program. The FY 
201 1 estimate for engineering support is $37 million. 
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Dicks Q22: Please provide a table similar to the one in the FY 2010 budget justification on page 7-27 
that shows program components and costs of the timter sales program. Please add rows so we can see the 
contributions for both stewardship contracts and for standaixJ timber sales contracts. 

Answer: 


Timber Program Components 

and Costs 



FY 2009 -FY 2011 

2009 

2010 

2011 

Program 

Integrated Resource Restoration 

Final 

Enacted 

Proposed 

Funding (Dollars in thousands) 

N/A 

N/A 

$693,772 

Volume Sold(MMBF) 

N/A 

N/A 

2,000 

[Volume from Stewardship Contracting (MMBF)] 

N/A 

N/A 

[2,000] 

Forest Products 




Funding (Dollars in thousands) 

$332,666 

$336,732 

N/A 

Volume Sold (MMBF) 

2,029 

2,183 

N/A 

[Volume from Stewardship Contracting (MMBF)] 

[3721 

[413] 

N/A 

Salvage Sale Fund 




Funding (Dollars in thousands) 

$33,233 

$34,245 

$34,004 

Volume Sold (MMBF) 

294 

195 

250 

Knutson - Vandenbertr Funds (with forest oroducts orodueed) 




Funding (Dollars in thousands) 

$14,052 

$16,715 

$10,000 

Volume Sold (MMBF) 

92 

168 

150 

Timber Sales Pioeline Restoration Fund (Sale Dreoaralion 
onlyf 




Funding (Dollars in thousands) 

$3,000 

$6,000 

$5,250 

Total. Timber Program 




Funding (Dollars in thousands) 

$382,95 1 

$393,692 

N/A 

Volume Sold (MMBF) 

2,415 

2,546 

2,400 

Average unit cost ($/MMBF) 

$158.57 

$1.54.63 

N/A 

Total, Timber Harvested (MMBF) 

1,884 

1,984 

2,168 

Engineering Sunoort for Timber Sales and Stewardship 

$47,500 

$51,500 

$37,000 


Contracting (Dollars in thousands) 

Dicks Q23: You indicate that you will use a two-week long rapid watershed assessment process to look 
at all watersheds nationally, and select a few watersheds in a competition to receive funds from the $50 
million in the new initiative. How will you select these choice watersheds? Will it be like you selected 
projects in the recent Economic Recovery bill? 

Answer: We wilt not use the Economic Recovery Act project selection process. Specific selection 
criteria have not been fully developed but will be based, in part, on needs and opportunities associated 
with restoration, partnerships, public use, and ecological significance. Watersheds will be funded in a 
variety of areas across the country. The Rapid Assessment is planned as a three-day exercise priorities 
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will be informed by identification in the State forest assessments, watershed condition, costs, and input 
from local communities. 

The watersheds identified as most important to the public will be brought forward for a more 
comprehensive evaluation. Proposed projects will be evaluated through a national prioritization process 
with final selections by the Chief of the Forest Service. Selection of biomass projects will favor 
proposals that are coordinated with other Federal and State land management agencies, as welt as tribes; 
accomplish management objectives with regard to forest function and health; create jobs or contribute to 
job stability; and create or maintain traditional forest products or biomass/renewable energy development. 
Non-timber, forest jobs will be prioritized using the proportion of non-Federal matching funds and the 
number of jobs for youth that will be generated. Creating job opportunities for youth in rural areas will be 
an important component of this initiative. 

Dicks Q24: You also say this new initiative will fund a national assessment of the Agency’s likely 
biomass outputs for the next 10 years. Why isn’t such a biomass assessment funded by the Forest 
Inventory and Analysis program or in your Inventory and Monitoring program? 

Answer; The biomass as.sessment will utilize data collected through the Forest Inventory and Analysis 
(FIA) program combined with information generated through Coordinated Resource Offering Protocol 
(CROP) studies. The FIA program will provide the forest resource data, analysis and other toots needed 
to produce the assessment. The agency will use this baseline information combined with performance 
based CROP studies to identify areas within the National Forest System likely to have sustainable outputs 
of residual woody biomass for biobased products, bioenergy and biofuels. 

Watershed restoration and condition class 

Dicks Q2S; I am concerned about the way the Forest Service is talking about allocating funds in its 
proposed Integrated Resources Restoration activity. You indicate that about 25 % of the funds will be 
allocated based on the number of class 3 watersheds, the worst condition. This chart shows that 
nationwide you have 14,551 watersheds total, and 3,455 are class 3. These watersheds have an interesting 
distribution. For instance, in your Intermouniain region, region 4, you have 1 .098 class 3 watersheds but 
the entire eastern region, with 20 states, only has 6. If you are intending (o restore watersheds you need to 
take into account how important various areas are. 

Chief, can you assure us that the Forest Service will prioritize its watershed restoration funds based on the 
importance to people and to habitat? 

Answer: Specific criteria for allocation of funds have not been fully developed but will build upon 
previous allocation processes. These previous factors were based, in part, on needs and opportunities 
associated with restoration, partnerships, public use, and ecological significance. The number of 
watersheds and their condition will influence FY 20 1 1 allocations but watershed condition is only a 
portion of the criteria that will be used to allocate funds. Program direction to the field, as in the past, will 
continue to emphasize projects addressing priorities such as municipal watersheds, T&E species recovery, 
and aquatic organism passage. As we move into this new process there will be sideboards on the 
allocation changes made to the regions and we will ensure that each region will have funds to perform 
priority work. 

The current watershed condition class distributions are based on local interpretations of general Forest 
Service Manual direction to place watersheds into one of three classes. The implementation of a more 
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rigorous national classification system in FY 201 ! will reduce subjectivity and improve consistency. As 
a result, the classification of some watersheds may change. 

Dicks Q26: Please provide a table showing the number of watersheds in each condition class, by 
national forest. Please group by region. 

Answer: These Fiscal Year 2009 condition classes are based upon individual administrative unit 
interpretations of Forest Service Manual direction to place watersheds into one of three watershed classes 
defined as: “functioning appropriately” (Class 1), “functioning at risk” (Class 2), or “impaired or 
functioning at unacceptable risk” (Class 3). Implementation of a more rigorous national classification 
system to be used by every national forest in FY 201 1 is expected to improve consistency and in all 
likelihood will result in some changes to previous classifications. Specific watershed distributions for 
individual forests are not available for all forests at this time. 

Watershed Condition Classes (FY 2009 Distributions) - Rev: 03/05/2010 



R1 

R2 

R3 

R4 

RS 

R6 

R8 

R9 

RIO 

Total 

Class I 

329 

509 

241 

698 

607 

179 

146 

677 

799 

4,185 


8% 

12% 

6% 

17% 

15% 

4% 

3% 

16% 

19% 

100% 


R1 

R2 

R3 

R4 

R5 

R6 

R8 

R9 

RIO 

Total 

Class II 

1,196 

1,534 

672 

1,191 

541 

929 

332 

251 

265 

6,911 


17% 

22% 

10% 

17% 

8% 

13% 

5% 

4% 

4% 

100% 


R1 

R2 

R3 

R4 

R5 

R6 

R8 

R9 

RIO 

Total 

Class III 

-iSI 

184 

353 

1,098 

425 

536 

319 

6 

3 

3,455 


15% 

5% 

10% 

32% 

12% 

16% 

9% 

0% 

0% 

100% 


R1 

R2 

R3 

R4 

R5 

R6 

R8 

R9 

RIO 

Total 

Total 

2,056 

2,227 

1,266 

2,987 

1,573 

1,644 

797 

934 

1,067 

14,.55l 

Watersheds 

14% 

15% 

9% 

21% 

11% 

11% 

5% 

6% 

7% 

100% 


National Summary of Watershed Condition Classes 



Number 

% 

Clas,s I 

4.185 

29% 

Class II 

6,91 1 

47% 

Class III 

3,455 

24% 

Total 

14,551 

100% 


Dicks Q27: If you allocate funds based on the number of watersheds in condition class three, then the 
intermountain region, with a population 5.3 million (2000 census) would get funds based on a total of 
1,098 watersheds, and the eastern region, with a population of 120.1 million (2000 census) would get an 
allocation based on just 6 watersheds. Certainly there must be more to base your allocation of critically 
needed funds. Please explain why the eastern region has so few watersheds in this condition class. 

Answer: Specific criteria for allocation of funds have not been fully developed but will build upon 
previous allocation processes. These previous factors were based, in part, on needs and opportunities 
associated with restoration, partnerships, public use, and ecological significance. The number of 
watersheds and their condition will influence FY 201 1 allocations but watershed condition is only a 
portion of the criteria that will be used to allocate funds. Program direction to the field, as in the past, will 
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continue to emphasize projects 
and aquatic organism passage, 
allocation changes made to the 
priority work. 

The current watershed condition class distributions are based on local interpretations of general Forest 
Service Manual direction to place watersheds into one of three classes. The implementation of a more 
rigorous national classification system in FY 201 1 will reduce subjectivity and improve consistency. As 
a result, the classification of some watersheds may change. 

Stewardship contracting 

Dicks Q28: Your budget proposal claims that it will get much more work on the ground done than in the 
past by using stewardship contracts. These contracts allow the Forest Service to trade the value of trees 
for a company doing particular environmental improvement work. You have had this authority for about 
a decade, but now you say you will greatly increase its application. Please explain to the committee how 
this authority has been used in the past and why you think you can expand it so fast. 

Answer: We already have 10 years of experience in successfully implementing stewardship end-results 
contracts. During this 10-year period, our partners, cooperators, and employees have gained considerable 
experience and have overcome numerous obstacles. To expand the use of stewardship end-results 
contracting, we are finalizing the development of a simplified blended contract instrument. 

This contract will focus on achieving the end results identified through the collaborative process, facilitate 
best value contracting, and protect the interests of our stakeholders and the government. Utilizing this 
contract of choice, as another tool to implement stewardship end-results contracting, the Agency will have 
an increased capacity to accomplish more good work for national fore.sts. 

Dicks Q29: It sounds great to trade low value, federal trees for needed environmental work. But will this 
expanded policy lead to managers ail over the country looking hard for opportunities to log various areas 
with greater commercial value, so they can get more work done? 

Answer: No. Line officers are still required to achieve restoration objectives that have been identified 
through the normal planning and National Environmental Policy (NEPA) processes. Through the use of 
stewardship contracting, Forest Service staffs collaborate to build community partnerships with 
cooperating Federal, State, and local government agencies; tribal governments; nongovernmental 
organizations; and any interested groups or individuals to develop projects. 

Dicks Q30: Isn’t this kind of incentive system, when used for your KV reforestation program, one of the 
reasons the Forest Service got into this situation where so much of its lands and waters require so much 
restoration? 

Answer: No. Most areas identified by the agency as needing restoration are a result of natural events 
such as hurricanes, wildfires, and insect and disease epidemics, not timber sale activities. The K-V act 
provides authority for the agency to utilize timber sale revenues for post-sale restoration and improvement 
work. The first priority is for reforestation of harvest areas. Additional available funds are also used for 
forest vegetation improvement and protection, and projects for the improvement of other resource values, 
including wildlife, soil, watershed, recreation and control of insects, disease, and noxious weeds. 


addressing priorities such as municipal watersheds, T&E species recovery. 
As we move into this new process there will be sideboards on the 
regions and we will ensure that each region will have funds to perform 
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Dicks Q31; We understand that in FY 2010 and previously, the funds supporting engineering design for 
road work required as part of stewardship contracts was included in the road improvement budget. The 
FY 201 1 request eliminates this account. In FY 2010 you had $48,800,000 of the $68 million budget for 
road improvements designated for fore.stry road engineering. How will you provide road support for 
stewardship contracts in FY 2011? Will this funding be in your new integrated resource restoration 
account? 

Answer: The Forest Service will emphasize maintaining the existing transportation system with Roads 
program funds. The agency will focus its timber sale and stewardship contracting efforts in areas where 
road improvements are not required. Engineering snpport for road improvements (new construction and 
upgrades to existing roads) is not included in the FY 201 1 Presidents Budget under the Roads program or 
the National Forest System Integrated Resource Restoration program. However, engineering .support for 
stewardship contracting and timber sales where maintenance is needed on existing roads is supported 
under the Roads program. 

Dicks Q32: Your staff has indicated that in FY 2011 you expect that of a total timber sale level of 2.4 
billion board feet, you expect that 2.0 will be accomplished through stewardship contracts. How much 
timber volume did you achieve in FY 2008, 2009 and is expected in FY 2010 from stewardship contracts? 

Answer: Actual volume awarded under stewardship contracts in FY 2008 was 339 million board feet 
(MMBF), in FY 2009 it was 372 MMBF. Our target for stewardship contracting award volume in FY 
20i0is413MMBF. 

Dicks Q33: Your request says you will use standard timber sales contacts only on those few national 
forests that have above cost timber sales. I think that is less than 10 of your 1.3.5 national forests. So is 
the stewardship contract just your way of doing below cost timber sales? To what extent will you be 
using stewardship contracts to harvest commercial size trees? 

Answer: Timber sale contracts will remain an important tool to achieve restoration objectives and will 
be used when they are determined to be the best tool available. The agency is increasing the emphasis for 
using stewardship contracts and agreements to implement integrated resource restoration projects on 
priority watersheds. By using the value of commercial forest products to offset the cost of services 
through stewardship contracting, the Forest Service can significantly increase its ability to achieve land 
and natural resource management goals. We estimate that by using stewardship contracts for 
implementing resource management and restoration projects that 2 billion board feet will be generated as 
an outcome of these treatments. 

The language in the budget justification is being interpreted as overly constraining the agency in the use 
of timber sale contracts. Timber sale contracts are slill valid tools to use to achieve resource objectives, 
especially when dealing with hazardous fuels loading, insect and disease mortality and other forest health 
issues that need a timely response. In these instances, we need to be able to utilize this tool, even if the 
cost of planning and preparing the timber sale exceeds the value of the timber. 
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Dicks Q34: Please provide a table for the years 2003 through 2009, and your estimates for 2010 and 
20 1 1 under the request, for the acres treated with stewardship contracts, the cash value of the project work 
done on NFS lands, the volume of wood removed (board foot equivalents), the number of projects, and 
any other measure you may have which summarizes environmental enhancements. 

Answer: Stewardship contracts and agreements (2003-2(X)9 actual and 2010-201 1 estimated): Acres 
awarded, number awarded, volume awarded, and forest product value contributed to services. 


FY 

Acres 

Awarded 

# of Contracts 
& Agreements 

Volume 

Awarded 

(MMBF) 

Forest Product Value’ 
Contributed to Services^ 

Goods for 
Services 
($1,000)’ 

Expended 

Retained 

Receipts 

($1,000) 

2003 

11,696 

35 

35 

NA 

- 

2004 

43,187 

53 

51 

NA 

- 

2005 

34,491 

43 

98 

NA 

- 

2006 

60,344 

91 

236 

NA 

1,015 

2007 

77,676 

110 

328 

NA 

1,398 

2008 

65,890 

130 

339 

16,567’ 

5,235 

2009 

88,304 

141 

372 

7,236 

3,286 

2010’ 

121,000 

193 

413 

NA 

NA 

2011’ 

600,000 

300 

2,000 

NA 

NA 


^Not including K-V. 

^ Not including appropriated funding and other funding. 

^ Automated accounting systems began tracking this in November 2007. Includes only product 
values for products removed that are covered by earned stewardship credits. 

‘^Cumulative including prior FYs. 

^All items for FY 2010 and FY 201 1 are estimated. 

Collaborative Forest Landscape Restoration 

Dicks Q35: Last year we provided funding for the collaborative forest landscape restoration fund within 
the hazardous fuels program, but this year you moved it into the national forest system account. Why? 
Isn’t that new program intended to treat lands that are wildfire risks? Does it matter if it is funded in 
wildland fire management or the NFS account? 

Answer: The Collaborative Forest Landscape Restoration Fund is intended for ecological restoration 
treatments to accomplish multiple, integrated resource management objectives. These objectives include 
not just reducing the risk of uncharacteristic wildfire, but also improving fish and wildlife habitat, 
improving water quality and watershed function, controlling invasions of exotic species, rehabilitating 
roads and trails, and utilizing small diameter trees. Moving the funding to a more integrated program area 
provides greater flexibility to accomplish many resource objectives by emphasizing integrated resource 
management. The Collaborative Forest Landscape Restoration Program has the same project selection 
and management requirements regardless of where it is funded. 
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Dicks Q36: Please explain again what you see are the benefits of the collaborative forest landscape 
restoration program. Can you explain exactly what you mean by ''restoration'! Are you trying to take 
forests back to some idyllic condition before European settlement? How does this relate to the changing 
environment we expect to face given the likelihood of global warming affecting the next generation of 
forests? 

Answer; The Collaborative Forest Landscape Restoration Program (CFLRP) is part of a multi-pronged 
approach to improve our ability to restore ecosystems and improve watersheds at various scales. CFLRP 
prioritizes landscape level collaborative efforts nationally by focusing additional funds on selected 
projects to encourage ecological, economic, and social sustainability by leveraging local and national 
resources. 

The Forest Service has an interim directive defining ecological restoration as: ‘The process of assisting 
the recovery of resilience and adaptive capacity of ecosystems that have been degraded, damaged, or 
destroyed. Restoration focuses on establishing the composition, structure, pattern, and ecological 
processes necessary to make terrestrial and aquatic ecosystems sustainable, resilient, and healthy under 
current and future conditions”. The directive and definition are not yet finalized, prior to permanently 
adopting this direction a public comment period will occur. 

There is no requirement to attempt to replicate a prescribed historic condition. Restoration is intended to 
establish sustainable, resilient ecosy^stems under current and future conditions. 

Dicks Q37: The collaborative forest landscape restoration program will focus on just a very few, select 
watersheds. How will you choose where to do this work? What happens to most of the nation which is 
not selected? 

Answer; The Collaborative Forest Landscape Restoration Advisory Committee will evaluate and 
recommend projects submitted by the regional foresters. The Secretary of Agriculture will select which 
projects to fund based in consultation with the Advisory Committee and the Secretary of the Interior. 
Selected projects will receive additional funds to accelerate restoration treatments on priority landscapes: 
however, remaining appropriated and other funds can and will be used to accomplish priority work in 
other areas. 

Dicks Q38; We understand that you have yet to get the advisory committee established as required by 
statute for the collaborative forest landscape re.storation program. Please summarize the steps that are 
required before you can begin to operate this program, and exactly what has been done and when the 
various steps will be completed. 

Answer; A notice of intent to establish the Collaborative Forest Landscape Restoration (CFLR) 

Advisory Committee and call for nominations was published in the Federal Register on March 5, 2010. 
The Secretary of Agriculture will select the Advisory Committee members after required background 
checks are completed. Potential Advisory Committee members will be .selected to ensure membership is 
fairly balanced in terms of the points of view represented and the required expertise. The Advisory 
Committee is expected to be in place by June. The Forest Service has been engaging in internal and 
external discussions since enactment of the Omnibus Public Land Management Act of 2009. We now 
have a CFLR website located at http://www.fs.fed.us/restoration/CFLR/index.shiml with background 
information and definitions, questions and answers, a field guide, and links to related websites. The 
website is updated periodically to respond to public and employee needs. Regional foresters have been 
requested to submit Collaborative Forest Land.scape Restoration Program proposals by May 14, 2010. 

The Washington Office will ensure the proposals are complete and ready for review by the time the 
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Advisory Committee is in place. The Advisory Committee will evaluate and recommend projects for 
CFLR funding. The Secretary of Agriculture will select the best proposals after consulting with the 
Advisory Committee and the Secretary of the Interior. CFLR funds will then be distributed to the 
selected projects. 

Dicks Q39: The FY 20 1 0 budget had $ 1 0 million for this new effort. What exactly have you done with 
this new surge in funding? 

Answer; The $10 million for the Collaborative Forest Landscape Restoration Fund in FY 2010 is 
currently being held until projects are selected. The funds will be dispersed to the units with the selected 
projects as quickly as possible. 

Priority Watershed Restoration and Job Stabilization 

Dicks Q40: We need to know more about how and where you plan to use funds in this new $50 million 
initiative. How will you prioritize projects and where do you expect work to be funded? 

Answer; Specific selection criteria have not been fully developed but will be based on needs and 
opportunities. Watersheds will be funded in a variety of areas across the country. Priorities will be 
informed by identification in the State Forest Assessments, watershed condition, costs, and input from 
local communities. 

The watersheds identified as most important to the public will be brought forward for a more 
comprehensive evaluation. Proposed projects will be evaluated through a national prioritization process 
with final selections by the Chief of the Forest Service. Selection of biomass projects will favor 
proposals that are coordinated with other Federal and State land management agencies, as well as tribes; 
accomplish management objectives with regard to forest function and health; create jobs or contribute to 
job stability; and create or maintain traditional forest products or biomass/renewable energy development. 
Non-timber, forest jobs will be prioritized using the proportion of non-Federal matching funds and the 
number of jobs for youth that will be generated. Creating job opportunities for youth in rural areas will be 
an important component of this initiative. 

Dicks Q41: You indicate that this features job stabilization, but it is not at all clear how this differs from 
your past use of forest products, watershed, or wildlife funds to enhance jobs. Please explain how these 
budget activities created jobs in FY 2010 and previou.sly, and how specifically this new initiative will 
differ. 

Answer; This suite of restoration activities is similar to those accomplished in previous years and, as in 
previous years, would create jobs. Under this specific initiative, however, a portion of the projects 
selected will be more focused on creating and sustaining jobs in focused areas. 

Under this initiative. Forest Service will conduct an assessment of the Agency’s likely biomass outputs 
for the next ten years to inform and support biomass utilization sites, and will issue a small number of 
stewardship contracts (ten years in duration) to create and secure green jobs in the places where long-term 
investments in infrastructure are most needed. In the other portion of this initiative non-timber, forest 
jobs will be prioritized using the proportion of non-Federal matching funds and the number of jobs for 
youth that will be generated. Creating job opportunities for youth in rural areas will be an important 
component of this initiative. 

Dicks Q42; What are the key watershed features that you expect to enhance with this initiative? 
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Answer: We expect to continue improving watershed conditions, including aquatic and terrestrial 
habitats. Management actions will focus on enhancing soil productivity, improving water quality, 
improving flow regimes to provide for ecosystem services, improving fish and wildlife habitat, restoring 
riparian areas, and improving forest and rangeland conditions. 

Dicks Q43: To what extent will you prioritize selected watersheds based on the proximity of the 
watershed to large cities or communities? 

Answer: Specific criteria for .selection of priority watersheds have not been fully developed, however, 
some factors likely to be considered include watershed condition. State forest assessments, input from 
local communities, costs, watershed resource values, potential to affect change in watershed condition, 
and potential to create local jobs. Watershed resource values may include threatened aquatic and 
terrestrial habitat elements. The Forest Service will continue to restore aquatic and terrestrial habitats and 
develop and implement actions to recover threatened and endangered species and to conserve sensitive 
species and their habitats. Threatened, endangered, and sensitive species and their habitats are recognized 
as core resource components of National Forest System land.s. Also, a watershed that is a municipal 
water supply in need of restoration will likely be an important factor in watershed prioritization and 
selection. 

Dicks Q44: To what extent will you prioritize selected watersheds based on their role as water supplies 
for cities, agriculture, or industry? 

Answer: Specific criteria for selection of priority watersheds have not been fully developed, however, 
some factors likely to be considered include watershed condition. State forest assessments, input from 
local communities, costs, watershed resource values, potential to affect change in watershed condition, 
and potential to create local jobs. Watershed resource values may include threatened aquatic and 
terrestrial habitat element, s. The Fore.st Service will continue to restore aquatic and terrestrial habitats and 
develop and implement actions to recover threatened and endangered species and to conserve sensitive 
species and their habitats. Threatened, endangered, and sensitive species and their habitats are recognized 
as core resource components of National Forest System lands. Also, a watershed that is a municipal 
water supply in need of restoration will likely be an important factor in watershed prioritization and 
selection. 

Dicks Q45: To what extent will you prioritize selected watersheds based on habitat values, such as for 
threatened or sensitive aquatic organisms? 

Answer: Specific criteria for selection of priority watersheds have not been fully developed, however, 
some factors likely to be considered include watershed condition. State forest assessments, input from 
local communities, costs, watershed resource values, potential to affect change in watershed condition, 
and potential to create local jobs. Watershed resource values may include threatened aquatic and 
terrestrial habitat elements. The Forest Service will continue to re.store aquatic and terrestrial habitats and 
develop and implement actions to recover threatened and endangered species and to conserve sensitive 
species and their habitats. Threatened, endangered, and sensitive species and their habitats are recognized 
as core resource components of National Forest System lands. Also, a watershed that is a municipal 
water supply in need of restoration will likely be an important factor in watershed prioritization and 
selection. 
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Management efficiencies and program reductions 

Dicks Q46: Chief, I am very interested in the management efficiencies the budget request features. As 
you know, I remain very concerned about the huge cost of your centralized business services in 
Albuquerque. Now, the request indicates that $32 million will be saved through efficiencies, another $10 
million saved through better fire suppression procurement, and another $10 million saved with better 
workman’s compensation management. How are you going to pull off all of these savings? If these 
savings are attainable, why haven’t you done this previously? 

Answer: The management efficiencies sited in your question are based upon continued vigilance in 
managing programs and providing for the most efficient and co.st effective way of doing business within 
our centralized service organizations. Our leadership in Albuquerque continues to implement practices 
that will yield cost effective results. Some of these practices may result in the avoidance of future costs or 
escalation of costs. Others will be a direct savings to Forest Service programs. We also anticipate with 
the selection and implementation of the USDA Enterprise Human Resources Information system savings 
from reduced general operating expenses. 

Dicks Q47; I also understand that the Forej>t Service is considering spending an additional $20 million or 
so during the current fiscal year beyond what was planned for centralized business services. You are 
talking about reallocating regular operations funding that was carried over from FY 2009. Please explain 
what is going on and how you are going to ensure that forest program operations come before your 
administrative functions. 

Answer: While parts of the Albuquerque Service Center have been functioning since 2005, the operating 
budgets — which include salary, travel, training, supplies, etc. — have remained essentially flat for the units 
that comprise the Forest Service centrally managed services in Albuquerque. These units have had to 
absorb pay increases as well. Any approved increases over the operating budgets for specific projects, 
such as radio modernization, data center implementation, and network improvement, have been directly 
linked to the accomplishment of field level work and safely related issues. Albuquerque Service Center 
leadership continues to assess annually the Centers’ responsiveness to agency needs and makes 
adjustments where indicated. Our priority remains to minimize funding required for centralized business 
services and the associated funding impact to field operations. 

Dicks 048: Your budget has tables which indicate that fixed costs are partially covered in most 
programs, but that virtually every program has a funding reduction to compensate. What is really going 
on here? I also see that you will have to reduce staffing by 1,044 FTEs. I think it is great if you can save 
money, but we need to understand exactly what Forest Service programs will be reduced, including where 
and how. 

Answer: The proposed budget does include pay and fixed costs, at the 0MB identified level of 1 .4 
percent, for all programs. However, many of the funding reductions referred to are more the result of 
remixing funds between programs. The majority of the FTE reductions stem from changes in the roads 
program which will result in the need for fewer FTE’s to accomplish needed work. 

Management and Administrative Issues 


Dicks Q49: The GAO recently reported that the USDA administrative charges, known as '"Greenhook"' 
programs, have surged in recent years and that the Forest Service has an unusually high charge. This is 
because the USDA uses FTEs as the basis for the charges, and the Forest Service is the most labor 
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intensive of all USDA agencies, even though its budget is just a small sliver of the total department. 

Please explain these Greenbook charges, what you are doing to limit them, and what you think about this 
use of IG'Es for department-wide assessments. 

Answer: Department reimbursable programs are department-wide initiatives authorized by the Office of 
the Secretary. Costs for these programs cannot be recovered on a usage basis and are generally 
distributed using an FTE methodology. The current FY 2010 estimated assessment for the Greenbook 
departmental reimbursable programs is $10.2 million. This is a reduction from FY 2009 of approximately 
$9 million. The Forest Service CFO has been working through the Department CFO Council to ensure 1) 
appropriateness of assessments and 2) calculation of agency shares based on FTEs. In FY 2009 the 
agency level CFOs in conjunction with the Assistant Secretary for Administration Office along with the 
USDA CFO’s Office initiated an annual in-depth review of ail activities in the Greenbook. The agencies 
gained a better understanding of the services provided by the program areas. The assessment based on 
FTEs is reasonable. 

Dicks Q50: Last March this subcommittee held an oversight hearing on Forest Service management 

issues. I’d like to hear what you are doing on a couple of the key problem areas the GAO pointed out. 
First, they showed that the Service has a persistent shortcoming of data on activities and costs. This is 
particularly pertinent now that your new budget propo.ses to merge three key National Forest System 
programs. What has the Service done to increase the use of cost and activity data in managing your 
programs and workforce? 

Answer: Implementing the new Integrated Resource Restoration program will go a long way toward 
improving managerial cost information. Currently, restoration work is divided across multiple budget 
line items. This leads to substantial time managing separate accounts that lead toward integrated 
outcomes. By consolidating these budget line items, the Forest Service can focus its efforts on desired 
outcomes and develop managerial cost information around the costs and benefits of various inve.stment 
choices. As to the specific question regarding systems to support cost and activity data, USDA has 
established a Managerial Cost Accounting (MCA) Group with Forest Service involvement with efforts to 
standardize cost elements, definitions, and reporting structure under the new Financial Management 
Modernization initiative, MCA methodologies should help to better inform managerial decision making 
and increase efficiency and effectiveness. The implementation of the new accounting .system for the 
Forest Service is scheduled in the next few years. Until that time, existing systems such as Project Work 
Plan provide the most accurate method of providing cost/activity data at the detail level for field 
managers, 

Dick.s QSl: The other GAO management concern is also long-standing and is closely related: 

inadequate performance accountability. They indicate that you do not have clear measures of what you 
accomplish with appropriations and how you prioritize different a.spects of your multi-pronged mission. 
What is the Service doing to more clearly indicate to Congress and the American taxpayers that you hold 
managers accountable, and that you can reliably measure outputs and outcomes? 

Answer: We have put significant effort over the past few fiscal years into integrating our budget and 
performance processes to improve planning, decision-making, resource use, and accountability. These 
efforts include implementing our performance accountability system and its associated data system tool 
(PAS). Internal control procedures have been established. Annually over the past four years, we have 
executed a process of Regional Self Reviews as well as a separate annual process of Washington Office 
Oversight reviews, both focused on accomplishment repotting and data quality procedures. In addition, 
procedures have been put in place allowing for performance measure change control, as well as line 
officer certification of performance reporting procedures. These procedures coupled with major reviews 
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and updates to measure definitions have improved and strengthened our overall performance 
accountability. In 2008, OIG closed out a long standing finding related to quality of performance data for 
the agency indicating that evidence had been shown that actions had been taken to remedy previously 
noted inadequacies in data quality. In FY 2009 we met or exceeded over two thirds of our strategic 
performance targets. We believe we have adequate performance processes in place for the work we do. 

Wildfire preparedness - new baseline 

Dicks Q52: Chief, let’s take a few minutes to talk about the wildfire budget. First, it appears that you 
followed the conference report recommendation and requested a more honest amount for preparedness. 
This involves transferring $333 million from last year’s suppression account into preparedness. This is 
because over the past few years many typical preparedness activities had migrated to the suppression 
activity. Can you please explain this, and let us know if you will still maintain the same level of 
firefighting preparedness as in the past? 

Answer: We are shifting costs in the FY 201 1 budget. For FY 2011, the FS Wildland Fire 
Management budget proposes to shift (re-baseline) approximately $333 million of existing costs into the 
Preparedness account from the Suppression account to appropriately reflect costs for the Preparedness 
program that maintains agency firefighting capability. Thi.s $333 million includes; 

• $168 million of aviation exclusive use contracts (daily availability costs), and 

• $165 million of cost pool assessments that would have been made against the Preparedness 
account. 

The Agency’s firefighting capability will remain static with the FY201 1 budget proposal as shown by the 
table below. 


Preparedness Resource Summary^ FY 2008 ■ 2011 



FY08 

FY09 

FYIO 

FYll 

Resource 

Actual 

Actual 

Planned 

Estimated 

Firefighters (FFTR) - Total is inclusive of 
categories below 

10,480 

10,480 

10,480 

10,480 


67 crews 

67 crews 

67 crews 

67 crews 

Type 1 Interagency Hot Shot Crews 
(20-person) 

1,340 

FFTR 

1,340 

FFTR 

1,340 

FFTR 

l,.340 

FFTR 

Other Firefighters 

8,420 

8,420 

8,420 

8,420 

Smoke Jumpers 

320 

320 

320 

320 

Prevention Technicians 

400 

400 

400 

400 

Engines 

950 

950 

950 

950 

Heavy E^quipment - Dozers, Tractor Plow 
Units, Tenders 

210 

210 

210 

210 

Helicopters 




Type t 

18&1171 

[28] 

[26] 

26 

Type! 

34 

31 &[10] 

[41] 

41 

Types 

53 

53 

[52] 

52 

Airtankers 




Large Airtankers' 

[up to 201 

[19] 

[up to 19] 

up to 19 

Single Engine Airtanker 

2 

2 

2 




' Includes I Martin Mars scooper aircraft 

[ ] Indicates contract costs funded by the Suppression Appropriation 
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Dicks Q53: How does your preparedness funding cost relate to the wildfire programs that the Interior 
Department and the many State and counties are able to support? The Interior department preparedness 
request is down, and your wildland fire management support for state fire assistance is down 30 percent. 
Don’t all of these fire programs work together? Will your mission be compromised if your partners are 
unable to assist? 

Answer: Yes, the wildland fire program is interagency in nature. The Department of Interior and USDA 
Forest Service do not cros.s-bill each other for fire suppression assets used during incident assistance. 
Generally, State and local resources utilized during fire response are reimbursed to the appropriate agency 
through cost share agreement. 

Of the FY2009 State Fire Assistance (SFA) funds, only a small portion was used to fund salary costs for 
preparedness (S7 million) or suppression operations ($4.8 million). The majority of the funding 
(approximately 80 percent) was used to accomplish hazardous fuels reduction treatments in communities 
and to purchase, rehabilitate, or maintain fire equipment for State agencies. 

The President’s Budget proposal of $50,104,000 for SFA funding in the Wildland Fire Account, while 
down from the FY 2010 enacted level, is consistent with prior funding requests for this account. These 
program funds complement the State Fire Assi.stance program that is funded through the State and Private 
Forestry appropriation. 

Dicks Q54: Whenever I look at the increase in the overall fire program’s cost, it is clear that you need to 
have enough staff and equipment so initial attacks can be more successful and prevent large incidents. 

Can you explain the relationship between your preparedness and initial attack success, and how that 
relates to overall expectations for fire suppression costs? 

Answer: Preparedness funds are requested to allow the agency to maintain level firefighting capability. 
The program allocates funds to Regions based on past fire activity levels and anticipated workloads and 
as the fire season develops and ongoing risk is assessed, resources are repositioned as necessary. With 
these base firefighting resources funded, the agency was able to suppress 98.4 percent of fires through 
initial attack activities in FY 2009. 

A small number (20 to 25 per year) of very large, long duration fires are the most costly. These incidents 
represent about 0.25 percent of the total number of fires annually, but consume about 60 percent of the 
suppression budget. Fires have become larger and more difficult to control in recent years due to a 
variety of factors, including climate change, persistent drought, accumulation of hazardous fuels, and the 
continual expansion and increased complexity of the Wildland Urban interface (WUI). The agency is 
exploring systematic changes in fire management to mitigate firefighter exposure, ease resource demands, 
and reduce costs of large “problem fires”. Even though in recent years phenomenal efforts have been 
made to improve effectiveness and reduce costs, additional refinements are necessary and on-going. 
Forests exhibiting characteristics that made them likely to have large “problem fires” in 2009 were 
identified. These forests were chosen to help develop a better system for managing large fires and we 
continue to work on this effort. 

In FY2009 the agency’s initial attack success rate was within 0.3 percent of the 10-year average which 
indicates that the agency is maintaining its ability to respond effectively to wildfires. Through continued 
focus on decision accountability, appropriate risk management, sharing lessons learned, and key 
technological tools the agency will continue to place emphasis on and improve in the area of cost 
containment. 
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Wildfire suppression, FLAME reserve fund and new Presidential contingency 

Dicks Q55: Chief, I do not understand your suppression request has funding for both the FLAME 
suppression reserve fund authorized last year and an additional Presidential wildland fire contingency 
reserve. Can you explain why both of these reserve funds are needed? Isn’t that duplicative? 

Answer: The combination of the FLAME fund and the Presidential Wildland Fire Contingency Reserve 
Fund will help address the challenges of annual budgeting for changeable fire suppression needs and 
enable the agency to respond effectively during highly variable fire seasons. The Contingency Reserve 
would provide a backstop for the unpredictability of fire seasons and ensure that other key agency 
programs are not disrupted by fire transfer. 

Dicks Q56: As I recall, the last conference report required the Forest Service and Interior to come up 
with a better way of estimating fire suppression needs. Your request appears to still rely on the 10-year 
average of past expenditures, inflation adjusted. As I understand it, to come up with the 10-year average, 
your request counts the S595 million in the regular fire suppression account, the $333 million transferred 
into preparedness, and the $29 1 million requested in the FLAME account. Is that how you come up with 
the suppression amount in the request? 

Answer: Yes, for the development of the FY201 1 President’s budget, the agency’s 10-year average cost 
for fire suppression activities for the years 1999-2009, plus a small inflation factor, was used. The 
combination of the $595 million Suppression account plus the $291 million for the FLAME Act contains 
the funding needed to meet the 10-year average FS cost for suppressing wildfire. An additional $333 
million that would have been used to maintain firefighting capability from Suppression was moved into 
the Preparedness account. 

Because long-range forecasts of climate and weather are highly variable, the out-year forecast models are 
built on past values of weather and climate variables (two to five years previous to the forecast year) and 
time trends. As the time horizon expands, the information used to build the models becomes more dated 
and the reliability of the forecasts becomes more questionable. Given the highly variable nature of both 
weather and wildland fires, it is not reasonable to expect a forecast made a year or more before the fire 
season to be accurate enough to eliminate the threat of insufficient funds. We are examining the use of an 
extremely wide confidence interval and what the results of that type of prediction would be. 

Dicks Q57: So it seems that the amount requested in the Presidential wildland fire contingency reserve 
account is above and beyond the 10-year average. Is that true? 

Answer: Yes, the 2011 President’s budget proposal fully funds the lO-year average cost for Wildland 
firefighting activities. 

This special account, over and above the 10-year average, would provide a backstop for the 
unpredictability of fire seasons and ensure that other key agency programs are not disrupted if fire transfer 
would otherwise have to be employed to meet firefighting funding needs in years of above average fire 
activity/costs. 
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Dicks Q58: Please provide a table listing the calendar year 2009 large wildfire suppression events, 
including all individual events that cost over $5 million to suppress, and the sum for all of these events. 


Answer: 


Year 

Incident Name 

State 

Total 

Acres 

FS 

Expenditures 

DOI 

Expenditures 

TOTAL 

Expenditures 

2009 

STATION 

CA 

160,371 

$80,676,865 

$2,983,881 

$83,821,117 

2009 

LA BREA 

CA 

91.622 

$32,831,026 

$1,188,806 

$34,111,454 

2008 

CHALK 

CA 

11,200 

$21,320,675 

$453,281 

$21,773,956 

2009 

LT- 17 (BACKBONE) 

CA 

5,065 

$15,963,096 

$799,828 

$16,767,989 

2009 

WILLIAMS CREEK 

OR 

8,395 

$14,522,517 

$883,788 

$15,414,700 

2009 

KNIGHT 

CA 

6,130 

$11,243,953 

$416,398 

$11,666,481 

2009 

BIG MEADOW 

CA 

7,425 

$9,023,558 

$1,865,229 

$10,896,212 

2009 

HAT CREEK 
COMPLEX 

CA 

9,356 

$8,795,589 

$558,403 

$9,363,348 

2009 

MAREK 

CA 

4,824 

$7,648,300 

$157,200 

$7,810,324 

2009 

TUMBLEBUG 

COMPLEX 

OR 

14,560 

$7,645,969 

$19,516 

$7,680,045 

2009 

DISCOVERY 

WA 

4,132 

$6,809,-342 

$512,611 

$7,326,085 

2009 

JESUSITA 

CA 

8,733 

$7,041,252 

$175,390 

$7,225,375 

2009 

MORRIS 

CA 

2,163 

$6,452,785 

$229,909 

$6,684,857 

2009 

SAYRE 

CA 

11,222 

$6,339,032 

$178,300 

$6,528,554 

TOTALS 

345,198 

$236,313,959 

$10,422,539 

$247,086,765 


Fire prevention and Hazardous fuels 

Dicks Q S9: I am still very interested in your programs aimed at reducing fire risk, like your hazardous 
fuels reduction program, forest health, and state fire assistance. We have invested heavily in recent years 
in your hazardous fuels program. Can you give us some specific statistics and proof that these projects 
are actually improving forest conditions and making wildlands safer? 

Answer: We have accomplished 190 fuel treatment effectiveness assessments throughout the country. 
The purpose of the assessments was to assess the effects of wildfires which start in or burn into a fuel 
treatment. Of the 190 reports, 174 state that the treatment changed fire behavior as indicated by reduced 
intensity (flame lengths) and/or reduced rate-of-spread (92 percent), 1 89 reports state the presence of the 
fuel treatment helped in efforts to contain the wildfire (>99 percent). 

Note: within the next month or two we expect to have another 200-300 reports for wildfire/fuel treatment 
interactions which have occurred within the last three years. 

Dicks Q60: The GAO continues to look at your fire programs, and there is continuing concern about a 
lack of strategic action by the Service. The GAO .stresses three items. First, you need a cohesive strategy 
which actually estimates costs and benefits of different fire policies and approaches. They also say you 
need a clear cost containment strategy and third, that you need to clarify the financial responsibilities for 
fires that cross Jurisdictional boundaries. What is the Forest Service doing in these three areas? 

Answer: Section 503 of the Appropriations Act 2010 requires the Forest Service and Department of the 
Interior (DOI) to develop a Cohesive Wildfire Management Strategy one year after enactment. We have 
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started work on this effort. The Wildland Fire Leadership Council in engaged in an interagency effort on 
this, including, examining the scientific tools and data needs. We expect to have a report completed on 
time. 

The Forest Service has made much progress on containing fire suppression costs through development of 
fire management efficiencies and most recently, the development of risk management 
assessments/decisions associated with large fires. An update of the guidance for the Federal Wildland 
Fire Policy this past year has broadened the fire manager’s flexibility and array of alternatives, especially 
in the management of large wildland fires. 

We are cooperating in an interagency effort to standardize language for statewide agreements, which 
should clarify financial responsibilities for fires crossing jurisdictional boundaries. In October, the 
standard language for these agreements was distributed by the Forest Service national acquisition 
management office. The standard language includes direction that requires cooperating parties to meet 
annually, prior to the initiation of fire season, to prepare an Annual Operating Plan. Our direction 
requires that on multi-jurisdictional incidents and incidents which threaten or bum across direct protection 
boundaries, the parties will jointly develop a written cost share agreement which describes a fair 
distribution of financial responsibilities. These cost-share agreements are generally developed on a case- 
by-case basis, to fit the situation on the ground. 

Dicks Q61: Please summarize how you will prioritize and allocate funding for hazardous fuels reduction 
projects. We understand this will have a greater focus on the wildland-urban interface. How is this 
interface defined? How is this allocation process different from what you are doing in FY 2010? 

Answer; For the purpo.ses of allocation, we will use the definition of WUI from the Federal Register 
published in 2001. To further prioritize projects, we will direct the field to focus projects on areas in the 
WUI that are covered by Community Wildfire Protection Plans (CWPP). The goals will be to allocate 80 
percent of funds to projects in the WUI, and to have 75 percent of those projects covered by a CWPP or 
equivalent plan. 

This differs significantly from 2010 in the intensity of the WUI focus in allocations and in the priority 
direction to the field. We will share the new allocation criteria with the appropriations committees when 
it Is complete. 


Various Biomass grants within hazardous fuels funding 

Dicks Q62: You have said at times that you are holding your hazardous fuels program funding nearly 
level with FY 2010. But you have added new grant programs that are buried within the hazardous fuels 
program funding, so there is actually considerably less available for projects on federal lands that reduce 
hazardous fuels. Please provide a 5 year history of the hazardous fuels program funding including the 
number of projects and the accomplishments, and include the expected FY 2010 and 201 1 levels. 
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Answer: FY 2010 and 201 1 have an increased focus on Wildland Urban Interface which results in fewer 
acres treated due to increased cost of treatment on a per acre basis. In addition to the FY 20 1 1 Hazardous 
Fuels program below, hazardous fuels benefits will be accrued with $40 million allocated for projects 
funded under the Collaborative Forest Landscape Restoration Program. 


Accomplishments 

2006 

2007 

2008 

2009 

2010 

2011 

Acres Treatcd- 
Hazardous Fuels 
WFHF only 

1,454,300 

1,725,400 

1,620,544 

1,875,172 

1,800,000 

1,600,000 

Funding 
(In thousands) 

FY 2006 
Program 

FY 2007 
Program 

FY 2008 
Pribram 

FY 2009 
Program | 

FY 2010 
Program 

FY 2011 
Planned 
Program 

$201,428 

$212,621 

$302,815 

$236,515 

$247,565 

$246,727 

Number of 
projects 

10,236 

12,459 

11,346 

10,659 j 

1 

2,787 

TBD 


Dicks Q63: For several years there has been a biomass grants program in the hazardous fuels activity, 
largely administered by the Forest Products Lab. Please provide a table providing a five year history, 
beginning in FY 2005, including the number of projects funded, the number of states and tribes covered, 
the funding amount, the green tons removed and utilized, and, if possible, some estimate of the jobs 
created or retained. How does this program differ from the two new biomass grant programs? 

Answer: The Forest Service Woody Biomass Utiliz^ation Grant Program is focused on creating markets 
for small-diameter material and low-valued trees removed from areas at risk from wildfires and in need of 
hazardous fuels reduction work. These funds are targeted to turn residues into marketable forest products 
and/or energy products. 

Five Year Summary of the Woody Biomass Utilization Grant Program 


Year 

No. of 
Proposals 
Funded 

States 

Funded 

Tribes 

Funded 

Dollar 

Amount 

(millions) 

Green tons 
removed and 
utilized 

No. of jobs 
created or 
retained 

2005 

20 

12 


$4.3 

93,856 

48 

2006 

18 

9 

1 

$4.2 

120,900 

61 

2007 

26 

13 

1 

$6.2 

438,877 

222 

2008 

17 

9 


$4.2 

535,017 

271 

2009 

29 

12 

1 

$4.2 

Not yet available 

Not yet 
available 


The new Community Wood Energy Program will assist Stale, Tribal and local government to develop 
community wood energy plans and to acquire community wood energy systems (that use woody biomass 
as the primary fuel) for public facilities. 


The new Forest Biomass for Energy Program will be a research and development program to encourage 
use of biomass from forest health and hazardous fuels reduction work for energy. 
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Dicks 064: The new request includes two new biomass grant programs. Please explain the Community 
wood energy program and the Forest Biomass for Energy program. Why are they requested in the 
wildland fire management and hazardous fuels program? How and by whom will they be administered? 
What do you expect to accomplish? Is there any gotxJ reason these two, and the older biomass program, 
should not be funded within the State and Private forestry appropriation account? 

Answer: As part of Title IX of P. L. 1 10-234 the Food, Conservation, and Energy Act of 2008 (The 
Farm Bill), two new biomass grant programs were established. The Community Wood Energy Program 
creates a new program to support State, Tribal, and local governments in developing community wood 
energy plans and to acquire or upgrade wood energy systems for public facilities. Eligible public 
facilities are those owned or operated by State or local governments. The Forest Service is considering 
options for delivery of the program such as through Forest Service Research and Development through 
the Technology Marketing Unit at the Forest Products Lab or through State and Private Forestry field 
organizations. 

The Forest Biomass for Energy Program will be a research and development program to encourage use of 
biomass for energy. The grant program priorities are fully in line with the bioenergy and biobased 
products re.search and development program. The creation of a sustainable bioindustry producing 
biofuels and bioproducts on a significant scale is critically dependent on having a large, sustainable 
supply of biomass with appropriate characteristics at a reasonable cost; cost-effective and efficient 
processes for converting wood to biofuels, chemicals, and other high-value products; and useful tools for 
decision-making and policy analysis . 

Airtanker needs and missing report 

Dicks Q65; One of the more expensive, but useful, tools you have to assi.st initial attack is airtankers. 
This Committee has repeatedly tried to get information from both this Administration, and the previous 
Administration, on the overall Federal airtanker needs. We on the Hill still have not seen internal reports 
which provide background and a plan for future airtanker needs. Why can’t we get that report? 

Answer: The Forest Service recognizes the need for an overall airtanker strategy to plan for a future 
airtanker fleet. We are looking forward to working closely with the Committee to develop an acceptable 
strategy to deal with the rapidly aging airtanker fleet. 

Dicks Q66: What is the current status of your airtanker fleet? Isn’t the reliance on helicopters quite 
limiting, and also expensive? What is needed to make this program successful and efficient? 

Answer: The current fleet of aiitankers includes at least 50 Single Engine Airtankers (SEATS), 19 large 
airtankers (LAT’s) and 2 very large airtankers (VLAT’s). SEATS are primarily a program managed by 
the US DO! although the Forest Service can utilize SEATS whenever there Is a need. These are primarily 
newer aircraft originally designed for crop dusting. LAT’s are older aircraft originally designed for 
submarine chasing that are nearing the end of their useful life. Newer aircraft are being evaluated to 
replace this fleet and a business case developed to support implementation. Through Continuing 
Airworthiness Programs, we monitor the current fleet’s condition to assure safety. VLAT’s are available 
on a call-when -needed basis although much of Forest Service terrain is not suitable for this tool. As a 
contingency, the Forest Service also partners with the Air National Guard and Air Force Reserve who 
provide 8 additional C-130’s which utilize the Modular Airborne Firefighting Systems (MAFFS). 
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Helicopters have good utility by being able to provide tactical and logistical support and provide 
increased accuracy when dropping retardants or water. 

We are analyzing the appropriate use of helicoptere and airtankers. Both platforms have strengths and 
weaknesses. The appropriate use of these resources increases our effectiveness and decreases otherwise 
expensive air support costs. 

Dicks Q67: The USDA Inspector General issued a critical report on the Forest Service aerial firefighter 
plan. Can you tell us what aspects of the Forest Service report the IG had problems with, and how you 
responded to those concerns 

Answer: In audit # 08601 -53-SF, Forest Services ' Replacement Plan for Firefighting Aerial Resources ”, 
the OIG found that the agency needed to strengthen its justification for acquiring new firefighting aircraft 
and that the agency needs to reinstate the Working Capital Fund (WCF) for aircraft replacement. 
Regarding the first finding, the OIG recommended that the FS establish an integrated team to complete 
the planning and procurement process for acquiring new aircraft, including setting goals and timeframes 
for completing that procurement; that the FS adopt goals and performance measures and assess whether 
or not the aircraft ultimately acquired are meeting those; and that the agency modify the fire reporting 
database to include an assessment of airtankers’ effect on suppressing fires during initial attack. 

Regarding the second finding, the OIG recommended that the agency reinstilute the WCF aircraft 
replacement account; develop a WCF aircraft replacement plan; establish rates for that WCF and 
periodically review them. 

The FS has reached Management Decision with the OIG on all of these recommendations. The agency 
has established an integrated team to complete the planning and procurement process; the agency has 
contracted with the RAND Corporation to assist us in developing methods to assess the appropriate mix 
of aviation resources, including performance measures and how we can collect and utilize appropriate 
data for those measures; the agency has reinsiiiuted the WCF for aircraft replacement. We are continuing 
to implement corrective actions to close out all of the remaining Recommendations. 

State fire and forestry assistance 

Dicks Q68: We have been hearing from the State foresters that this budget request has some alarming 
cuts to State and private forestry and in particular cuts state fire assistance. Can you explain some of your 
thinking? To what extent is the State and private forestry mission area important to the Service? 

Answer: The President’s Budget proposal of $50,104,000 for State Fire Assistance (SFA) Program, 
while down from the FY 2010 enacted level, is consistent with prior funding requests for this account. 
These program funds complement the SFA program that is funded through the State and Private Forestry 
appropriation. 

Of the FY 2009 SFA funds, only a small portion was used to fund salary costs for preparedness ($7 
million) or suppression operations ($4.8 million). The majority of the funding (approximately 80 percent) 
was used to accomplish hazardous fuels reduction treatments in communities and to purchase, 
rehabilitate, or maintain fire equipment for Stale agencies. 

The SFA program fills a very unique niche by providing funding with an emphasis on projects such as 
Community Wildfire Protection Plans and hazardous fuels treatments in wildland/urban interface areas. 
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Overall, the program increases fire protection capacity on State and private lands to reduce the potential 
for loss of lives, property and natural resources. 

Dicks Q69: Chief, as you know, I have been a supporter of the State and private forestry redesign effort. 

I especially like the notion of strategic and focused funding and competitive rather than formula funding. 
How is this redesign going, and how will it be affected by the reductions in your request? 

Answer: We anticipate that this new approach to delivery of State & Private Forestry programs will 
improve outcomes and promote innovation on-the-ground, while providing ecological, social, and 
economic benefits for the American people. FY 2009 was the second year implementing a competitive 
allocation of a portion of State and Private funding to State Foresters. This succes.sful process resulted in 
the allocation of $19.21 million of federal funds in support of 142 projects in 47 states (as well as 3 
Pacific Islands and Puerto Rico), and leveraged almost $22 million in partner cash and in-kind 
contributions. The FY.2010 funds will be consistent with past years which u.se a minimum of 15 percent 
of the net available funds in the line items and amounts and will be released to the States shortly. 

State forest assessments 

Dicks Q70: The last Farm Bill required all states to conduct a state-wide forest assessment if they wanted 
to continue to receive Federal forest assistance. These plans will be done this year. How do these plans 
look to you? Will the Slate plans govern some of the activities on your national forests? How will the 
Forest Service help the States implement their plans? Will any funding be required for this? 

Answer: The Forest Service has been delegated the authority to approve State-wide forest resource 
assessments on behalf of the Secretary of Agriculture. State-wide a,ssessments are due to the Forest 
Service by June 18, 2010. While none have been formally submitted to date, several drafts have been 
made available and we are encouraged by what we have seen. While State assessments are intended to 
identify priorities for the entire State, we do not anticipate that ail State strategies (which include 
recommendations for addressing State needs) will identify specific actions on public lands. 

National Forest System lands will continue to be governed by guidance provided in land management 
plans. Where priorities align across ownerships, we anticipate collaborative projects to take place. The 
Forest Service will assist States in implementing their plans through technical and financial assistance 
provided by its suite of State and Private Forestry programs. Funding will continue to be allocated to 
States through the State and Private Forestry competitive allocation process, as well as through traditional 
funding allocations to States. 


Forest Health Management 

Dicks Q71: We understand that the emerald ash borer is destroying ash trees in a wide area. Please 
summarize what is happening, how you are dealing with it, and what research is needed for new options. 

Answer: The emerald ash borer (EAB) is currently known to occur in 13 states bounded by New York, 
Kentucky, and Minnesota. More than 25 million ash trees in both urban and native forests have been 
killed by EAB. USDA APHIS has authority to regulate the artificial movement of the insect, enforce 
quarantines and eradicate new and i.solated infestations. As the EAB program has transitioned from an 
emergency response to a management program, the Forest Service (FS) has taken on a larger role. 


The FS provides our partners with technical advice and financial support to prepare for an infestation and 
restore and rehabilitate impacted landscapes. We have efforts in the Midwest aimed at restoring trees to 
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landscapes in rural and urban areas that were heavily impacted. FS Research and Development is 
developing the tools, technology, information, and strategies needed by regulators and managers to 
predict, prevent, detect, manage, understand, and recover from EAB. We are partnering with scientists in 
Federal and State agencies to develop and refine regtilatory science-based strategies for preventing 
movement along high-risk pathways and to refine our knowledge of the ecological, economic and social 
impacts of EAB, developing action guidelines so that landowners can make informed decisions for 
detection, monitoring and control of invasive species. 

Dicks Q72: The budget request has a $14 million reduction for forest health. Please summarize the 
program reductions to the various pests and problems you work on with these funds. 


Answer: Chart of funding levels: 



FY 2010 Enacted 

FY 2011 President's Budget 

Funding 

Acres 

Treated 

(Planned) 

Funding 

Acres 

Treated 

(Planned) 

Asian Longhorned Beetle 

$200,000 

0 

$150,000 

0 

Emerald Ash Borer 

$3,495,000 

0 

$1,500,000 

0 

Gypsy Moth 

$12,020,000 

585,000 

$9,480,000 

468,252 

Hemlock Woolly Adelgid 

$3,500,000 

1,21 1 

$2,250,000 

779 

Invasive Plants 

$5,500,000 

122,961 

$4,000,000 

89.425 

Oak Wilt 

$600,000 

1,463 

$600,000 


Sirex 

$250,000 

0 

$150,000 

mSm 

Southern Pine Beetle 

$8,900,000 

109,000 

$7,500,000 


Sudden Oak Death 

$1,600,000 


$1,600,000 


Western Bark Beetle 



$9,000,000 

30,613 

White Bark Pine 

^KiBsirrii 


$150,000 

0 

White Pine Blister Rust 



$550,000 

700 

Port Orford Cedar 

$189,000 

0 






$34,000 

296 

Integrated Acres 



$0 

290,800 

ARRA Acres 



$0 

0 

Reserve 



$926,000 

0 

Total 

$51,391,000 


$43,582,000 

974,305 


Urban and Community Forestry 

Dicks Q73: The budget request has a small increase for the urban forestry program. Please explain what 
you would do with this increase, and how the overall program will differ from FY 2010. 

Answer: The 2011 President’s Budget reflects a program increase of $1,950,000 from FY 2010. The 
budget increase will be used to implement a national competitive, cost-share grant program for strategic 
tree planting for energy conservation and carbon sequestration. The program will track sequestered 
carbon that is directly removed from the atmosphere and stored by those planted trees. Energy 
conservation will be based on energy savings (reduced energy consumption) as measured by the 
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associated reduction of CO 2 emissions from power plants. This will be the first USDA program that ranks 
project proposals based on the amount of carbon they will sequester per Federal dollar spent. The base 
program will remain similar to FY 2010. 


Research 

Dicks Q74: 1 see that your research budget request has a $5 million reduction for climate change research. 
Your text claim that you will use sound science as the focus of your restoration land management, but this 
might be more difficult with a constrained research budget. Please explain what the Forest Service 
research does on climate change, and how specifically this reduction will impact your work. 

Answer: The fundamental research focus of the Forest Service global change research strategy is to 
increase understanding of forest, woodland, and grassland ecosystems so that they can be managed in a 
way that sustains and provides ecosystem services for future generations. Priorities include: 

• Research to enhance ecosystem health and sustainability in light of climate change (adaptation), 
thereby increasing retention of newly sequestered carbon and avoiding carbon losses from major 
disturbances. 

• Research that will assist managers in enhancing carbon sequestration via management that could 
increase forest growth rales and area of forested lands; enhanced biomass extraction and 
utilization research and understanding long term carbon product storage pools (mitigation). 

• Developing decision support tools and approaches for policymakers and land managers that 
integrate the first two research elements Into their decision making process. 

The FY 201 1 President’s budget will continue support for the climate change program at the FY 2009 
level. Work that began in 2010 will be delayed to maintain research efforts which are further along and 
closer to completion. Work related to impacts of climate change on social issues, climate change i mpacts 
on island ecosystems, and climate change impacts on water resources will be delayed. Funding will be 
provided for a one-time carbon inventory for forest ecosystems. 

Dicks Q75: I understand that the Forest Service is now running important, long-standing tree growth 
experiments with free C02, such as in Wisconsin. Can you tell us about these experiments, and whether 
or not you will be able to continue this work with the budget request? 

Answer: These experiments are valuable because they allow trees to be exposed to elevated atmospheric 
C02 in a realistic field environment rather than an artificial chamber. The re.sulting data is more useful 
for understanding how increasing atmospheric C02 will affect our forests. The current project began in 
FY2010 in Rhinelander, Wisconsin. This work will be discontinued under the budget request. 

Dicks Q76: The budget request also reduces the forest inventory and analysis program by $5 million, 
requiring you to drop at least 4 states. Is the FLA program important to the nation as an inventory of trees, 
and a tool to assist carbon and climate change analysis? What is the impact of the FIA funding reduction? 

Answer: The FIA program provides a systematic and scientifically sound monitoring system across the 
landscape that is critical to assessing the distribution and magnitude of changes on forests ecosystem.s. It 
provides consistent information for planning and policy making. The FY 201 1 President's Budget for 
FIA will provide continued support for 46 States and continued partial support for New Mexico in the 
annualized inventory program. Forest Service R&D will delay development of a full national carbon 
accounting system, which would require repeated same-site measurements and would be associated with 
the FIA. 
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Dicks Q77: The President's budget appendix says the research branch has a goal of using 20% of its 
funding for extramural research. At the same time, we are seeing that it is more and more important for 
long-term, mission-oriented research to be conducted. In other departments there is a focus in this 
Administration on strengthening the science capacity of the agencies. Is this extramural goal realistic, 
and is it consistent with the other aspects of your budget? 


Answer: Working with extramural partners enables Forest Service Research and Development (FS 
R&D) to be more efficient with the funding received. In many cases it is scientifically more rigorous to 
develop a grant or agreement for specialized work with a university scientist - or other entity - rather than 
hire more scientists or push the disciplinary expertise of existing scientists within the agency. FS R&D 
has determined this part of its funding portfolio to vary between 1 0 and 20 percent of its budget. 

Dicks Q78: The research branch request has a program reduction of $10.7 million from FY 2010, but 
somehow has the same number of FTEs. How are you able to do this? Does this mean you will be 
contracting out more and more science? How do you calculate the FTE values in your budget? 


Answer: The estimated FTEs for the FY201 1 proposed budget were based on the assumption that there 
will be a net decrease in scientist positions, and a need to hire more (less expensive) support positions to 
carry forward research that was initiated but not complete. There is no net change in personnel level, but 
the net cost is less. The intent is to accommodate a decrease in funding while preserving much of the 
research. 


International program 


Dicks Q79: The Forest Service international program is very popular with environmental and forest 
industry interest groups. What is the impact of your budget request which has an 8% program reduction? 
What is the role of the International program in the Forest service and how does it relate to other federal 
activities, such as at US AID? 


Answer: The role of US Forest Service International Programs is to promote forest conservation and 
help to mitigate climate change around the globe by drawing on the agency’s diverse workforce — 
including scientists, resource managers, policy specialists, and conservation biologists, Through close 
collaboration with other US federal government agencies, environmental organizations, universities and 
foreign governments, International Programs addresses the policy, technical, and socioeconomic aspects 
of natural resource management. Much of our technical work is funded through the US Agency for 
International Development (USAID). International Programs works in concert with USAID to improve 
natural resource management in more than 70 countries. 

These partnerships successfully help to mitigate climate change; improve habitat for migratory birds, bats 
and butterflies; protect US forests from invasive pests; advance US forestry interests at international 
policy deliberations; and enhance the sustainable management of natural resources around the world. The 
budget request will allow International Programs to provide maintenance levels of support to our ongoing 
work. 


Climate change 

Dicks Q80: The Forest Service is a major land manager in the lower 48 stales, and has substantial 
experience in scientific management and natural resource science. This is one of your emphasis areas. 
Chief, please explain how your agency is responding to climate change, and how this will actually change 
how you manage your land and work with your partners. 
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Answer: The Forest Service faces new challenges to sustainably manage forest, grassland, and aquatic 
ecosystems for the long-term in an era where environmental conditions are rapidly changing. The 
increasing degree of uncertainty of the future requires a flexible management approach known as adaptive 
management. This approach requires both a robust monitoring sy.stem that tracks key indicators and 
emerging trends, and the delivery of science to determine and support effective management actions. 

A nation-wide initiative is being explored to educate forest managers about climate change and forest 
response through seminars, workshops, and weeklong training courses. Further, Forest Service 
researchers and land managers are actively working together to incorporate the most recent climate 
change science into climate change response frameworks, land management plans, and ongoing activities. 
The Forest Service is also providing this combined scientific and management expertise to a wide variety 
of Federal, State, and private land management entities that are also addressing climate change. 

Dicks Q81: Over at the Interior Department, there is an aggressive effort to implement climate change 
centers, and to start mitigation projects on the ground. To what extent is the Forest Service collaborating 
with the Interior Department regional climate science centers and the landscape conservation 
cooperatives? How is this collaboration reflected in your budget? 

An5*wer: We expect considerable cooperation between USFS R&D and the centers. The climate science 
centers will draw on research conducted by USFS R&D scientists. At the Washington Office level, there 
is an memorandum of understanding between the United States Geological Service (USGS) and USFS 
and cooperation is happening in numerous areas; examples include efforts to examine carbon accounting 
under Energy Independence of Security Act of 2007 (EISA) and the development of joint research efforts 
between USFS R&D and the National Climate Change and Wildlife Science Center. For the latter case, 
each agency is putting in matching funds ($500K). 

Most of the collaboration between the USFS on the landscape conservation cooperatives (LCCs) is 
happening at the local level. USFS personnel are working with their DOI colleagues as these LCCs are 
being formed. USFS and DOI Washington Office staffs are just beginning to determine how best to bring 
together the USFS “all lands approach” and DOTs LCCs. 

Dicks Q82; Your request includes $170 million, a one percent reduction from last year for inventory and 
monitoring. How is this funding allocated? To what extent are you monitoring changing wildlife and 
plant populations, and aquatic conditions, given the climate changes that are occurring on your lands? 

Answer: Funds provided to the agency in the Inventory and Monitoring budget line item are allocated to 
the field based on program priorities for four major activities: resource inventories, land management 
plan monitoring, land management plan assessments, and corporate resource applications and systems. 
Other programs also provide funds for project and national level monitoring. 

The stewardship of resources requires a high level of integration and cooperation across all lands. We 
share responsibilities for wildlife and plant populations across landscapes with our neighbors. Most 
monitoring of wildlife and plant populations and aquatic conditions are conducted in cooperation with 
external parties (e.g.. State Department of Natural Resources) as partnerships. 

There is a great deal of uncertainty around whether the degree of monitoring associated with site specific 
actions is adequate given the potential impacts of climate change on habitat and water resources and our 
ability to determine impacts of climate change on species and populations. Forest Service Research and 
Development is working to understand how ecosystems and associated species and habitats are 
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responding to climate change using existing Forest Inventory and Analysis (FIA) data. We are also 
engaged with the scientific community and our partnere to learn more about the implications of climate 
change at the local level. 


New forest planning rule and viability 


Dicks Q83: I understand that you are working on changing your land management planning process. 

This has been controversial in the past. To what extent will you require monitoring wildlife and plant 
populations as a means of checking your impacts on biological diversity? What level of Inventory and 
monitoring is required for you to be able to tell if and how, populations and the environment are being 
impacted by global warming? 

Answer: The Forest Service has embraced Secretary Vilsack’s new vision for an all-lands and 
collaborative approach for managing America’s forests. As a result, the agency’s approach for 
developing a new Land Management Planning Rule will use current scientific knowledge and employ a 
transparent, inclusive, and collaborative approach with the public. The agency will be working with the 
scientific community to identify the best available science to plan for and monitor wildlife and plant 
populations and determine the effect of climate change on biological diversity. The collaborative rule- 
making process has just begun, but the agency expects to determine how these questions will be 
addressed before the final Planning Rule is completed. 

ARRA- American Recovery and Reinvestment Act 

Dicks Q84: The Congress provided the Forest Service with $1.1 billion in the American Recovery and 
Reinvestment Act to pul folks to work and to fix facilities, roads, and watersheds that need help. The 
Forest Service maintenance backlog is over $5 billion, primarily for defective roads. Chief, please 
summarize how the Forest Service chose its projects, and what impact you are having on creating jobs for 
rural and urban areas. 

Answer: The Forest Service was very cognizant of the need tocieate jobs in rural and urban 
communities and made job creation and retention the top criteria when we were selecting proposed 
projects. The project selection process had three phases: Project Solicitation; Review and Ranking; and 
Selection of Recommended Projects. 

The solicitation proce.ss began in February 2009 with (he Forest Service identifying projects that would 
provide jobs for people in economically distressed communities and that would accomplish mission work 
for the Forest Service. The following criteria for project selection and ranking were established: 

• Create or retain jobs in economically distressed areas. 

• Create or retain sustainable jobs. 

• Create or retain jobs that help sustain the health, diversity and productivity of the Nation’s forests 
and grasslands. 

• Leverage other resources to create more jobs. 

• Create jobs that invest in or leverage the investments of partners in wood-to-energy or biomass 
projects, or other Administration initiatives intended to help transform urban and rural economies. 

• Create jobs that contribute to sustainable operations, including reducing footprint of infrastructure 
and/or greener operations of administrative and recreation sites, roads, trails, fire and other 
facilities. 
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To ensure the proposed projects met the criteria described above, a variety of tools were used to assist in 
project reviews of economic distress, start time and duration, readiness, fire risk, insect and disease risk, 
impacts on natural resources, and impacts on reducing future agency operating costs. 

The Wildland Fire Management proposed projects (WFM) were subject to a rating in which a composite 
map layer was developed that included Wildland Fire Potential (25 percent weight). Insect and Disease 
Opportunities (25 weight) and Economic Indicators primarily driven by unemployment data (50 percent 
weight). Each county in the country was then rated and ranked using a composite of established 
unemployment economic criteria and ecological data. Biomass projects specifically were also reviewed 
against the following merit criteria: technical feasibility, jobs, economic depression of identified counties, 
supply conflict, and readiness (timing). 

The determination of how and where Recovery Act funds for Capital Improvement and Maintenance 
(CIM) were to be distributed was based on criteria that would insure projects fully met the intent of the 
Recovery Act, would produce jobs located in the areas of the most economic distress, and would result in 
significant resource benefits (i.e., natural resources and/or reducing future operating costs - costs of land 
management or deferred maintenance). 

Final decisions for the investment of Recovery Act funds were made using the following criteria: 

• Meeting the requirements of the Recovery Act; 

• Creating or retaining jobs in areas of most economic distress; and, 

• Resulting in resource benefits, addressing fire potential, addressing insect and disease issues 
and/or reducing future costs. 

The Forest Service has estimated that Recovery Act funds will help create 20,000 jobs. We will rely on 
reports from the recipients to ultimately confirm our estimates. Since we have distributed funds for over 
705 projects in 46 States and the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Guam and the Virgin Islands, we 
expect to create jobs in both rural and urban settings. The results from the first two quarters of recipient 
reporting indicate the Forest Service supported 2,544 jobs in the 3'^'^ quarter of 2009 (July I - September 
30, 2009) and 2,527 jobs in the quarter of 2009 (October 1 - December 30, 2009). Given these results 
are based on spending less than ten percent of these funds; we are on track to meet our estimates of job 
creation. 

Dicks Q85: Chief, there has been a lot of concern that the Forest Service moved slowly at announcing 
ARRA projects, so the field season last year was not fully utilized. Are you on track to get your contracts 
out and to gel more work done this spring? 

An.swer: The Forest Service is on track to have all of the funds obligated before the Recovery Act 
deadline of September 30, 2010. The Forest Service has taken several management steps to assure that 
we will meet the requirements of the law. We established a deadline for all contracting activity to be 
packaged and transmitted to four Recovery Act contracting centers in early March of 2010, so that the 
bulk of the contracting work will be completed, advertised and awarded, on or about June 1, 2010, and 
work can begin this field season. As of March 8, 2010 the Forest Service has $979 million (85 percent of 
Recovery Act funds) either obligated or in process. The expectation is that all of these funds will be 
obligated by June 1. 

Dicks 086: Chief, there also was a lot of concern about how the Forest Service allocated funds. Some, 
like the Senator from Wyoming, were upset that you did urban youth employment projects, such as here 
in the District of Columbia, where there is very high unemployment. Others were concerned that the 
Forest Service put mo.st of its funding into just a few western states, such as Montana and Alaska, which 
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have very few unemployed persons. Please explain how you allocated funds and whether or not you 
considered the populations of unemployed persons. 

Answer: The Forest Service funded 705 projects in 46 States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and Guam. The extensive and analytical process that the Forest Service used to select 
projects and allocate the funds is discussed in the answer to question 84 from Chairman Dicks, and the 
population of unemployed persons was certainly included in our allocation process. Forest Service 
economists developed a set of unemployment economic indicators for u.se in developing and analyzing 
potential Recovery Act projects across 3, 100 counties. The four indicators they used were: 

!) 2007-2008 change in unemployment rate (November 2007-November 2008); 

2) 2007-2008 change in unemployment levels, i.e., number of unemployed (November 
2007 - November 2008); 

3) 2008 unemployment rate (Novemli^r 2008); and 

4) 2000-2008 change in unemployment rate (November 2000-Novembcr 2008). 

For analysis purposes, a composite of these four criteria was created. This composite economic indicator 
was then utilized to analyze potential Recovery Act projects in the ranking and review process. 

Forest legacy and land acquisition 

Dicks Q87: This budget request has a 16% increase for land acquisition and a 31% increase for the 
Forest Legacy Program. At the same time the request reduces science, national forest land management 
operations, state assistance and it eliminates road improvement funding altogether. As you know, 1 am a 
big supporter of these land acquisition programs, but I would like you to explain why it is important to 
fund these increases during this time of constrained budgets. 

Answer: The proposed budget balances Administration priorities within the Fore.st Service. Keeping 
forests as forests remains a significant challenge. The loss of forest lands through development has 
significant implications for the climate, our drinking water, our rural economies, and wildlife. The Land 
Acquisition and Forest Legacy programs are an important investment in the future of forest conservation 
and management. Both programs permanently protect priority forests and grasslands, and the public 
benefits they provide. Land Acquisition consolidates ownership, allowing for sustainable land 
management, and better protection of resources. The Fore.st Legacy Program protects important private 
foresi.s that are strategically linked with past conservation efforts and provide significant public benefits. 

Dicks Q88: Please explain how you work with the States to monitor the continuing use of properties 
which have been acquired with forest legacy program grants. 

Answer: The Forest Service works with State partners to ensure that all projects are consistent with the 
Forest Legacy Program authority and Federal grant requirements. All Forest Legacy Program projects 
are required to have specific language In the deed or conservation easement addressing program purpose 
and requirements. In addition, States are required to monitor annually all conservation easements. 

Lastly, every five years the Forest Service conducts Forest Legacy Program review of each State to 
ensure compliance with all program requirements. 

Dicks Q89: Last year this committee directed the federal agencies with land acquisition programs to 
come up with more coordinated processes for prioritizing lands for purchase. Please explain how the 
Forest Service has changed its land acquisition procedures, and also how the Forest Service works with its 
Interior Department sister bureaus to come up with a coherent, integrated federal program. 
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Answer: The FY 20i 1 Forest Service land acquisition process was revised to align with 
Administration’s natural resource priorities, reflect the agency’s Strategic Plan objectives, and respond to 
recommended revisions from Congress, OMB, and externa! stakeholders. Resource-based criteria were 
applied to prioritize projects, and a national, inter-disciplinary panel was convened to review and 
prioritize regional project submissions. Fore,st Service projects are intended to improve public access to 
recreational opponunities, consolidate public land ownership within forest boundaries, and enhance 
habitat connectivity in response to impacts from a changing climate, among other important objectives. 
Forest Service criteria and process were informed by processes employed by Department of Interior 
(DOI) land management agencies. Regular meetings among Federal land management agencies’ land 
adjustment staffs are held to coordinate and collaborate on land acquisition strategies. Consideration of 
DOI agencies’ land ownership in relation to potential Forest Service acquisitions was factored into the 
Forest Service land acquisition process, and increased coordination is planned to advance the landscape 
scale approach to con.servalion advocated by both Departments. 

Watershed restoration and condition class 

Dicks Q90: I am concerned about the way the Forest Service is talking about allocating funds in its 
proposed Integrated Resources Restoration activity. You indicate that about 25% of the funds will be 
allocated based on the number of class 3 watersheds, the worst condition. This chart shows that 
nationwide you have 14,551 watersheds total, and 3,455 are class 3, These watersheds have an interesting 
distribution. For instance, in your Intermountain region, region 4, you have 1,098 class 3 watersheds but 
the entire eastern region, with 20 states, only has 6. If you are intending to restore watersheds you need to 
take into account how important various areas are. 

Chief, can you assure us that the Forest Service will prioritize its watershed restoration funds ba.sed on the 
importance to people and to habitat? 

Answer: Specific criteria for allocation of funds have not been fully developed but will build upon 
previous allocation processes. These previous factors were based, in part, on needs and opportunities 
associated with restoration, partnerships, public use, and ecological significance. The number of 
watersheds and their condition will inHuence FY 201 1 allocations but watershed condition is only a 
portion of the criteria that will be u.sed to allocate funds. Program direction to the field, as in the past, will 
continue to emphasize projects addressing priorities such as municipal watersheds, T&E species recovery, 
and aquatic organism passage. As we move into this new process there will be sideboards on the 
allocation changes made to the regions and we will ensure that each region will have funds to perform 
priority work. 

The current watershed condition class distributions are based on local interpretations of general Forest 
Service Manual direction to place watersheds into one of three classes. The implementation of a more 
rigorous national classification system in FY 201 1 will reduce subjectivity and improve consistency. As 
a result, the classification of some watersheds may change. 

Dicks Q91: Please provide a table showing the number of watersheds in each condition class, by 
national forest. Plea.se group by region. 

Answer: These Fiscal Year 2009 condition classes are based upon individual administrative unit 
interpretations of Forest Service Manual direction to place watersheds into one of three watershed classes 
defined as: “functioning appropriately” (Class I), “functioning at risk” (Class 2), or “impaired or 
functioning at unacceptable risk” (Cla.ss 3). Implementation of a more rigorous national classification 
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system to be used by every national forest in FY 201 1 is expected to improve consistency and in all 
likelihood will result in some changes to previous classifications. Specific watershed distributions for 
individual forests are not available for all forests at this time. 


Watershed Condition Classes (FY 2009 Distributions) - Rev: 03/05/2010 
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National Summary of Watershed Condition Classes 
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Trails funding reduction and backlog maintenance 

Dicks Q92: This interesting chan shows that the Forest Service manages 143,000 miles of trails, whereas 
the entire National Park Service has only 1 7,000 and the Fish and Wildlife Service has only 2,000. I also 
see that the Forest Service has a large backlog in trail maintenance, yet this budget reduces trail funding. 
The trails community is the most active volunteer group in the nation, providing hundreds of thousands of 
hours of free service, but they are not rewarded for this assistance. What is the overall condition of your 
trails, and how will you take care of this important resource? 

Answer: The overall condition of the Forest Service network of trails continues to improve with the 
assistance of numerous trail partners in the maintenance and improvements to the trails. At the end of FY 
2009, over 38,000 miles of trail were at standard, representing 26 percent of the total trail system miles. 
An estimated 40 percent of the 148,000 miles of system trail have documented Trail Management 
Objectives (TMO’s) which provides detailed information on the description and condition of trails. The 
Forest Service is continuing to improve the data and information for trails. 


The agency works with field staff to determine priorities for trail projects and continues to identify 
opportunities to work with the Youth Conservation Corps, the Student Conservation Association, and 
numerous youth groups to nurture the new generation of trail vStewards. 
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Dicks Q93: How has the Forest Service used its ARRA funds to engage youth and to fix the trail 
system? 

Answer: The Forest Service is working hard to assure that Recovery Act projects provide youth 
opportunities to cultivate work, social, and education skills, learn marketable skills or other experiences to 
prepare them for future employment. The Forest Service has funded 77 projects totaling over $ 1 82 
million that will benefit youth, and of that 27 projects totaling $75 million specifically involve youth 
conservation corps. 

Capital improvement and maintenance projects, for example, engage young people in a variety of 
building projects that offer them the chance to develop ma.sonry, carpentry and painting skills, become 
knowledgeable about green building techniques, or work outdoors learning trail maintenance techniques. 
In turn, youngsters contribute to the economic welfare of their communities by improving recreation 
facilities, conserving historic structures and ensuring a safer environment through neatly maintained trails. 
Youth working on wildland fire management projects learn about tree planting, surveying, and invasive 
species management. While removing fire-prone materials from public lands they earn income and 
improve the local ecology. The skills they master prepare them for conservation careers at the Forest 
Service or elsewhere. 

To answer your question on trails work, the Forest Service has distributed $99 million in Recovery Act 
funds for trails projects that will provide visitors safe, quality experiences and access to the backcountry, 
while protecting ecosystems, soil, vegetation, and water quality. Trail maintenance activities include 
clearing of encroaching vegetation and fallen trees and repairing or improving trail signs, treadways, 
water drainage, bridges, reducing erosion, and controlling invasive species. We estimate that probably 
half of these projects will benefit youth. 


Weeks Act Centennial March 1,2011 

Dicks Q94: We understand that the Weeks Act, which allowed the purchase of lands east of the 100th 
meridian, will have its centennial next year. Can you please summarize what was accomplished under the 
authority of the Weeks Act and summarize its role in Forest Service history? How many national forests 
and other lands, and in which states, were protected and restored? How does this Forest Service federal 
land base compare with the National Park Service and Fish and Wildlife service for the same states? 

Answer: As a result of the Weeks Act and subsequent amendments, 26 eastern States are home to 52 
national forests encompassing 25,462,914 National Forest System acres (about 6.8 percent of the forested 
land in the 26 States). These national fore.sts include all kinds of forested environments, ranging from the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire to the lakes of northern Minnesota, from the hardwood forests of the 
southern Appalachians to the piney woods of the coastal plain and pine/hardwood forests of the piedmont. 
The success of these efforts is very evident today. 

There are now 132 congressionally designated Wilderness areas where there once were stumps and 
debris. There are 34 National Wild and Scenic Rivers, 9 National Recreation Areas, 1 6 National Game 
Refuges and Wildlife Preserves, over 27,000 miles of hiking trails, (including 848 miles of the 
Appalachian Trail), more than 3,700 developed recreation sites, and over 53 million recreation visits to 
these eastern national forests each year. 
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Numerous organizations expand the scope and reach of the national forests through programs they 
administer under land use permits from the Forest Service. The timber resource, which in many cases was 
practically nonexistent when these lands were acquired, now totals an estimated 42 billion cubic feet of 
growing stock and about 135 billion board feet of sawtimber. Streams that were degraded and choked 
with silt now flow with clear, clean, high quality water. Numerous municipal water supplies depend on 
national forest watersheds that provide a stable source of clean water to their communities. Wildlife 
habitats were reestablished and managed. Hunters and fishermen now enjoy some of the best outdoor 
experiences in the east as the fish and game have returned to many of these cooperatively managed 
habitats. As our population grows and encroaches into more and more formerly rural areas, the presence 
of these large areas of public land become increasingly important as places of respite and re-creation. 

Dicks Q95: Given the “new restoration” focus of your FY 201 1 budget request, how does the .successful 
restoration of various denuded, abandoned, and over-logged lands, as made possible by the Weeks Act, 
relate to your restoration ideal? 

Answer: Under the budget proposal. Integrated Resource Restoration funds will be targeted to restore 
watershed health and eco.system function, and priority wiil be given to projects that are collaborative and 
part of an “all-lands”, large scale conservation strategy. Restoration needs of private lands, especially 
when directly impacting adjacent National Forest System lands by significantly contributing to 
degradation of overall watershed function, would be a consideration in prioritizing acquisition of lands 
utilizing Weeks Act authority and within available funding. 

Land acquisition incentives that animated the Weeks Act’s enactment 100 years ago, including watershed 
protection, soil erosion and flood control, and restoration of forested landscapes, continue to be highly 
relevant to efforts to restore forested landscape,s within national forest boundaries. The opportunity to 
acquire land from willing sellers within forest boundaries to achieve restoration objectives continues to be 
of great importance to the agency’s mission. 

Dicks Q96: Is the Forest Service planning any commemorations of the centennial of the Weeks Act? Do 
you have an eastern and southern region steering committee and is it working with the National 
Association of state Foresters, National Forest Foundation, or others? 

Answer: Plans are underway to commemorate the Weeks Act Centennial, with involvement of the 
Washington Office and the Eastern and Southern regions, in collaboration with State and local officials 
and our variou.s partners. More information will be provided in the coming months regarding specific 
event.s and activilies. 


Revenue and receipts 

Dicks Q97: The table on page 19 of 40 in your budget overview indicates that in FY 2009 the timber sale 
area improvement (Knutson-Vandenberg (KV) Fund) had actual receipts of $196 million but the estimate 
for FY 2010 is ju.st $.50 million and the FY 201 1 e.stimate is $51.7 million. Please explain this large 
change. 

Answer: The $196 million FY 2009 K-V receipts shown on page 19 of 40 of the FY 201 1 budget 
overview include $130 million repayment from fire transfers that occurred during FY 2006 and FY 2008. 
The fire transfer repayment is displayed on page 16-33 of the Budget Justification. The $196 million 
figure also includes a $15.8 million accounting adjustment that was made to correct an erroneous fire 
transfer repayment made to the wrong account in 2002 and the FY 2009 collected K-V revenue of $50.3 
million. 
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Dicks Q98: Since you propose to use stewardship contracts almost exclusively in FY 2011, to what 
extent will you still have revenue or receipts in the KV account? 

Answer: While we anticipate an increase in the use of stewardship contracts in FY 20 1 1 and beyond, we 
will continue using traditional timber sale contracts, from which timber sale receipts are collected and 
deposited into the K-V account to perform reforestation and other qualifying sale area improvement work. 
Language in the budget justification has been interpreted as overly constraining the agency in the use of 
timber sale contracts. Timber .sale contracts will remain an important too) to achieve restoration 
objectives and will be used when they are determined to be the best tool available. Furthermore, 
stewardship contracts also allow for collection of K-V funds. Thus, while we anticipate K-V deposits to 
decrease from current levels, there will still be deposits into the K-V fund from both traditional timber 
sale contracts and stewardship contracts. 

Dicks Q99: How many years will it take to spend the KV account all the way down? 

Answer: The K-V fund is a continuous, revolving fund. As funds are spent to complete work, new 
funds are collected to perform reforestation or other qualifying sale area improvement work, generally 
three to five years in the future. Thus, it is highly unlikely that the K-V account will ever be spent all the 
way down to zero. 

Dicks QlOO: This same table shows that you expect to have $7 million in revenue, receipts or transfers in 
the timber sales pipeline restoration fund. Please explain what this fund is, how it has been used in the 
past, and how it will be used in FY 201 1 and thereafter. 

Answer: The timber sale pipeline restoration fund was created by Congress in 1996 to provide an 
additional source of revenue for the Forest Service to rebuild the timber sale pipeline under the regular 
sales program (not the salvage sale program) and to address the backlog of recreation facility maintenance 
and rehabilitation projects. Detailed information on this program begins on page 14-23 of the Budget 
Justification. Timber sale pipeline restoration funds can be u.sed for the planning and preparation of 
timber sales that will be soid in a future fiscal year. Of the timber sale pipeline restoration funds collected 
on a timber sale, 75 percent are used for future pipeline .sales and 25 percent arc u.sed for recreation 
backlog Since the ftind’.s inception, over 2.3 billion CCF of timber volume has been offered and over 
$14 million has been spent for recreation mainlenance and rehabilitation projects. In FY 201 !, we plan 
on offering almost 650,000 CCF of timber and spending over $1 .5 million for recreation maintenance and 
rehabiiitation projects. We anticipate the use of the timber sale pipeline restoration fund for planning and 
preparing timber sales as well as dealing with backlog recreation maintenance and rehabilitation projects 
to increase as collections into the fund increase. 

Dicks QlOl: This same table, on page 20, shows that you had $5,724,000 in stewardship contracting 
retained receipts in FY 2009 and you estimate levels of $4,500,000 in FY 2010 and $4,660,000 in FY 
2011. But you have claimed that you will do a dramatic increa,se in stewardship contracting. Please 
explain this table and what is going on here. 

Answer: The table shows only the amount of retained receipts generated by stewardship Integrated 
Resource Timber Contracts when the receipts from forest products (goods) sold exceed the cost of 
services received. These retained receipts may be used to cover the cost of service work on other 
approved stewardship projects, and, thus, could decline as the amount of service activity increases. The 
amounts shown do not represent the value of the timber u.sed as an offset to the costs for resource 
improvement work. 
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Dicks Q102: The next entry in that table on page 20 shows funding levels for cooperative contributions 
of $22.7 million actual for FY 2009 and estimates of $50 million in FY 2010 and $5 1 .7 million in FY 
201 1. What activities are included in “cooperative contributions”? Is it related to stewardship 
contracting? 

Answer: “Cooperative Contributions” in the table on page 20 is also described on page 1 5-5, 
Cooperative Work Trust Fund - Other. This fund includes collections from partners and cooperators that 
deliver a variety of treatments and services which benefit Forest Service lands and resource programs. 
Cooperative projects vary in size and scope each year depending on partner interest, objectives, and 
financial resources. Each agreement specifies the type of work to be done as well as the funds being 
donated. The program varies each year. 

The following chart represents the type of work included in the Fund: 



Dicks Q103: This same table indicates large changes for the Federal Land and Facility Enhancement 
Fund: $8.8 million in FY 2009 actual, $50 million estimated in FY 2010 and $25 million estimated in FY 
201 1 . What is this fund and why do you anticipate such wide variation? 

Answer: The Federal Land and Facility Enhancement Fund is comprised of two programs: 

• Land and Facility Conveyances Under Special Legislation - authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture under numerous Federal statutes to retain proceeds from the conveyance of land and 
excess structures and expend the revenues to acquire or develop land and improvements for 
administrative purposes. 

• Administrative Site Conveyances program - authorizes the Forest Service under the Facility 
Realignment and Enhancement Act to convey unneeded administrative sites and retain the 
proceeds to be used for building maintenance, rehabilitation, and construction. 


In FY 2009, the agency anticipated that approximately $18.6 million would be collected in this account 
from the sale of unneeded administrative sites. However as a result of the economic decline, especially in 
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the real estate market, many of these planned sales for FY 2009 were deferred. For FY 20 tO, the agency 
anticipates a large increase in collections as the backlog of FY 2009 deferred projects, along with the 
planned FY 20 1 0 planned conveyance projects, are completed. For FY 20 1 1 , the agency expects that all 
of the planned conveyance projects proposed for completion will be accomplished. 

Dicks Q103: This same table indicates large changes for the Federal Land and Facility Enhancement 
Fund: $8.8 million in FY 2009 actual, $50 million estimated in FY 2010 and $25 million estimated in FY 
201 1 . What is this fund and why do you anticipate such wide variation? 

Answer: The Federal Land and Facility Enhancement Fund is comprised of two programs: 

• Land and Facility Conveyances Under Special Legislation - authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture under numerous Federal statutes to retain proceeds from the conveyance of land and 
excess structures and expend the revenues to acquire or develop land and improvements for 
administrative purposes. 

• Administrative Site Conveyances program - authoress the Forest Service under the Facility 
Realignment and Enhancement Act to convey unneeded administrative sites and retain the 
proceeds to be used for building maintenance, rehabilitation, and construction. 

In FY 2009, the agency anticipated that approximately $18.6 million would be collected in this account 
from the sale of unneeded administrative sites. However as a result of the economic decline, especially in 
the real estate market, many of these planned sales for FY 2009 were deferred. For FY 20)0. the agency 
anticipates a large increase in collections as the backlog of FY 2009 deferred projects, along with the 
planned FY 2010 planned conveyance projects, are completed. For FY 201 1, the agency expects that all 
of the planned conveyance projects proposed for completion will be accomplished. 

Dicks Q104: Your table on page 30 of 40 in your budget overview has activity and output/outcome by 
appropriation and budget line items for stewardship contracting. This table indicates that for nearly every 
measure, the target in FY 201 1 is fairly close to the target in FY 2010. For green tons of biomass made 
available for energy production, the FY 201 1 estimate (400,000 tons) is well below the FY 2009 actual 
level (467,266 tons). But you claim that you will be increasing stewardship contracting. What is going 
on here? Are you able to actually measure these items? Please provide a table, by region, for each of 
these measures on page 30 for all the years covered by the table (2006- 2011). 

Answer: The budget justification was published with incorrect data for FY 201 1 stewardship 
contracting outputs and outcomes. An erratum correcting these figures will be published as soon as 
possible. This erratum corrects the Acres of Stewardship Contracts/Agreements Awarded from 1 35,000 
acres to 600.000 and reflects other output/outcome changes for other Stewardship Contracting activities 
accordingly. These corrections arc reflected in the attached table. 

The attached table provides the reque.sted accomplishments by region for FY 2006 through FY 2009. 
Accomplishments specific to stewardship contracting for FY 2010 and 201 i have not been assigned to 
regions. The provided table also reflects a correction to the FY 2006 accomplishment for Acres of 
hazardous fuels treated to reduce the risk of catastrophic fires. The accomplishment shown in the table 
published in the Budget Justification double counted 14,839 acres by including accomplishments 
associated with the '"Acres treated in condition class 2 or 3 that resulted in a desired change in condition 
class (Will and non-WUf) using stewardship contracting" performance measure. The change will also 
be reflected in the errata to the Budget Justification. These accomplishments are already accounted for in 
the performance measures for WUI and non-WUl fuels treatment using stewardship contracting, and 
adding accomplishment associated with change in condition class resulted in the double counting. 
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Stewardship Contracting Outcomes/Outputs by Activity, FY 2006-FY2011 


Activity 

Region 

FY 2006 

FY 2007 

FY 2008 

FY 2009 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 



Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 


Region 1 

10 

in 

86 

0 




Region 2 

0 

0 ; 

0 

0 



Acres of 

Region 3 

0 

0 

0 

0 



Forest 

Region 4 

25 

0 

32 

0 



Vegetation 

Region 5 

0 

0 

73 

0 



Established 

Region 6 

0 

0 

10 

0 




Region 8 

0 

0 

526 

762 




Region 9 

12 

0 

57 

582 




Region 10 
Total 

0 

0 

0 

0 




Agency 

47 

in 

784 

1,344 

1,166 

9,400 

Activity 

Region 

FY2006 

FY 2007 

FY 2008 

FY2009 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 



Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Acres of 

Region 1 

0 

861 

488 

1,146 



Forest 

Region 2 

0 

2,121 

986 

1,896 



Vegetation 

Region 3 

7,167 

6,825 

5,304 

3,293 



Improved 

Region 4 

1,132 

47 

113 

1,097 




Region 5 

1,028 

689 

4,259 

4,472 




Region 6 

3,538 

3,732 

4,425 

3,943 




Region 8 

0 

0 

279 

491 




Region 9 

143 

0 

0 

0 




Region 10 
Total 

0 

0 

0 

0 




Agency 

13,008 

14,275 

15,854 

16,338 

23,573 

165,000 

Activity 

Region 

FY 2006 

FY2007 

FY 2008 

FY 2009 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 



Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Acres of 

Region 1 

0 

193 

660 

5,733 



noxious 

Region 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 



weeds/ 

Region 3 

0 

0 

36 

0 



invasive 

Region 4 

0 

0 

0 

0 



plant 

Region 5 

0 

0 

0 

9 



treatments 

Region 6 

0 

0 

0 

29 




Region 8 

0 

0 

136 

695 




Region 9 

0 

0 

38 

68 




Region 10 

Total 

0 

0 

0 

0 




Agency 

30 

193 

869 

6,535 

1,292 

180,000 
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Activity 

Region 

FY2006 

FY2007 

FY2008 

FY2009 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 



Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Acres of 

Region 1 

974 

2,702 

0 

0 



wildlife 

Region 2 

1,200 

300 

727 

482 



habitat 

Region 3 

0 

0 

0 

6,691 



restored or 

Region 4 

0 

b 

100 

0 



enhanced 

Region 5 

0 

3,647 

350 

2,489 




Region 6 

1,381 

4,285 

2,463 

18,416 




Region 8 

452 

662 

937 

7,441 




Region 9 

15 

0 

1,227 

390 




Region 10 

Total 

0 

600 

0 

425 




Agency 

4,022 

12,196 

5,804 

36,334 

8,630 

100,000 

Activity 

Region 

FY2006 

FY2007 

FY 2008 

FY2009 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 



Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Miles of 

Region 1 

1 

0 

4 

0 



stream 

Region 2 

1 

1 

0 

0 



habitat 

Region 3 

0 

0 

0 

0 



restored or 

Region 4 

0 

0 

2 

6 



enhanced 

Region 5 

0 

38 

6 

0 




Region 6 

0 

8 

3 

1 




Region 8 

0 

40 

0 

19 




Region 9 

0 

0 

0 

21 




Region 10 

Total 

0 

0 

0 

0 




Agency 

2 

87 

15 

47 

99 

340 

Activity 

Region 

FY 2006 

FY 2007 

FY 2008 

FY2009 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 



Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Miles of road Region! 

14 

23 

41 

3 



decommissioned Region 2 

54 

0 

0 

0 




Region 3 

0 

0 

0 

0 




Region 4 

0 

0 

0 

0 




Region 5 

0 

0 

0 

0 




Region 6 

0 

0 

20 

6 




Region 8 

0 

0 

1 

0 




Region 9 

0 

6 

0 

0 




Region 10 
Total 

0 

0 

0 

0 




Agency 

68 

29 

62 

9 

39 

230 
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Activity 

Region 

FY 2006 

FY 2007 

FY 2008 

FY 2009 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 



Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Miles of high 

Region 1 

23 

28 

35 

51 



clearance 

Region 2 

35 

1 

2 

37 



system roads 

Region 3 

0 

0 

' 3 

0 



improved 

Region 4 

26 

2 

0 

0 




Region 5 

53 

80 

6 

9 




Region 6 

80 

14 

42 

16 




Region 8 

206 

3 

18 

3 




Region 9 

109 

0 

0 

0 




Region 10 
Total 

1 

0 

0 

0 




Agency 

533 

129 

105 

116 

148 

900 

Activity 

Region 

FY 2006 

FY2007 

FY2008 

FY2009 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 



Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Miles of 

Region 1 

0 

18.00 

24.60 

34.30 



passenger car 

Region 2 

0 

0 

0 

11.10 



system roads 

Region 3 

0 

0 

0 

0 



improved 

Region 4 

0 

0 

0 

0 




Region 5 

0 

8.20 

53.00 

5.30 




Region 6 

0 

3.80 

16.20 

0.00 




Region 8 

0 

4.50 

4..50 

3.30 




Region 9 

0 

0.30 

0 

0 




Region 10 
Total 

0 

0 

0 

0 




Agency 

0 

34.70 

98.30 

54.00 

44 

400 

Activity 

Region 

FY 2006 

FY2007 

FY 2008 

FY2009 

FY 2010 

FY2011 


Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Volume of 

Region 1 

80,240 

10,5,135 

146,598 

71,140 



limber sold 

Region 2 

56,395 

52,814 

76,926 

90,583 



(hundred cubic 

Region 3 

35.319 

99,018 

82.682 

76,166 



feet (CCF)) 

Region 4 

34,641 

18,757 

24,621 

29,460 




Region 5 

46,566 

124,657 

35,368 

125,760 




Region 6 

133,564 

157,513 

240,652 

201,513 




Region 8 

78,250 

59.633 

54,535 

il 2,350 




Region 9 

7,021 

37,545 

12,426 

36,447 




Region 10 
Total 

0 

0 

4,520 

0 




Agency 

471,996 

655,072 

678,328 

743,417 

825,000 

4,000,000 

Volume of 

Total 

241 

331 

339 

372 

413 

2,000 

timber sold 
(million board 
feet (MMBF)) 

Agency 
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Activity 

Region 

FY 2006 

FY2007 

FY2008 

FY 2009 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 



Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Green Tons of 

Region 1 

16,014 

18,840 

15,276 

3,598 



Biomass made 

Region 2 

95 

0 

25,328 

0 



available for 

Region 3 

43,816 

258,451 

123,381 

182,446 



energy 

Region 4 

2,635 

580 

0 

19,626 



Production 

Region 5 

6,484 

13,686 

4,902 

172,980 




Region 6 

502 

13,829 

10,920 

72,124 




Region 8 

0 

71,115 

32,123 

1,317 




Region 9 

0 

7,357 

1,307 

15,174 




Region 10 

0 

0 

0 

0 




Total 








Agency 

69,546 

383,858 

213,238 

467,266 

376,000 

2,600,000 

Activity 

Region 

FY2006 

FY2007 

FY 2008 

FY2009 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 



Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Acres of 

Region I 

5,313 

11,673 

20,624 

11,541 



stewardship 

Region 2 

6,634 

6,596 

5,064 

12,363 



contracts / 

Region 3 

11,624 

13,550 

11,270 

10,391 



agreements 

Region 4 

9,177 

8,095 

2,125 

3,257 



awarded 

Region 5 

5,882 

15,966 

3,257 

13,266 




Region 6 

14,962 

13,947 

14,304 

16,139 




Region 8 

6,095 

5,100 

7,372 

18,332 




Region 9 

657 

2,749 

1,785 

3,015 




Region 10 

0 

0 

89 

0 




Total 








Agency 

60,344 

77,676 

65,890 

88,304 

121,000 

600,000 

Activity 

Region 

FV 2006 

FY 2007 

FY 2008 

FY 2009 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 



Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Acres of 

'Region 1 

4,495 

9,536 

10,109 

5,264 



hazardous 

Region 2 

5,520 

8,073 

1,579 

6,507 



fuels treated to 

Region 3 

11,683 

8,845 

1 1,583 

10,591 



reduce the risk 

Region 4 

3,732 

1,730 

2.444 

8,363 



of catastrophic 

Region 5 

9,116 

5,414 

9,683 

11,037 



fires 

Region 6 

9,412 

15,800 

11,571 

22,246 




Region 8 

355 

535 

10.549 

5,157 




Region 9 

0 

5 

549 

442 




Region 10 

0 

0 

0 

0 




Total 








Agency 

44,313 

49,938 

58,067 

69,607 

86,339 

400,000 
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Activity 

Region 

FY2006 

FY2007 

FY2(M)8 

FY 2009 

FY 2010 

FY2011 



Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Acres of 

Region 1 

4,495 

8,434 

7,919 

2,315 



wildland-urban 

Region 2 

5,470 

6,884 

1,447 

5,857 



interface 

Region 3 

10,381 

7,662 

6,206 

6,234 



(WUI) high- 

Region 4 

3.423 

1,048 

1,528 

6,460 



priority 

Region 5 

4,637 

2,260 

4.586 

2,231 



hazardous 

Region 6 

7,321 

7,992 

3.517 

11,203 



fuels treated 

Region 8 

0 

0 

9,931 

2,378 




Region 9 

0 

5 

484 

180 




Region 10 
Total 

0 

0 

0 

0 




Agency 

35,727 

34,285 

35,617 

36,858 

38,500 

270,000 

Activity 

Region 

FY2006 

FY2007 

FY 2008 

FY 2009 

FY 2010 

FY 2011 



Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Number of 

Region 1 

2 

0 

0 

0 



Stewardship 

Region 2 

2 

0 

0 

0 



contracts / 

Region 3 

0 

0 

0 

0 



agreements 

Region 4 

0 

1 

0 

4 



contributing to 

Region 5 

0 

0 

0 

0 



watersheds in 

Region 6 

1 

2 

2 

0 



fully 

Region 8 

0 

0 

3 

0 



functional 

Region 9 

1 

1 

0 

0 



condition 

Region 10 
Total 

0 

0 

2 

0 




Agency 

7 

4 

7 

4 

12 

40 


Questions for the record from Mr. Moran 
Special Places 

Chief, can we take a minute to talk about special places that the Forest Service manages, such as national 
monuments, and congressionally designated national recreation areas and national scenic areas. Your 
restoration focus is commendable, but you also need to protect forests and watersheds. 

In the past, I have been concerned about the Forest Service interest and ability at managing special places, 
such as Giant Sequoia National Monument in California. Certainly this is an area that John Muir knew 
well. 

Let me take a moment to read a few lines from Muir on this area: [From “Our National Parks” by John 
Muir, 1901, end of chapter on Sequoia NP]... 

‘'The value of these forests in storing and dispensing the bounty of the mountain clouds is infinitely 
greater than lumber or sheep. To the dwellers of the plain, dependent on irrigation, the Big Tree, leaving 
all its higher uses out of the count, is a tree of life, a never-failing spring, sending living water to the 
lowlands all through the hot, rainless summer. For every grove cut down a stream is dried up. ” 
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I realize forests must be managed and thinning is an effective management tool. Wood and timber 
products are also essential to our economic well being and economic prosperity. But I am interested in 
balance and operations that sustain the forests for future generations. 

Moran Ql; Chief, can you tell the Committee how the Forest Service is doing at the Giant Sequoia 
National Monument and the other special places in your care? 

Answer; The Forest Service is moving forward on a number of items to manage the Giant Sequoia 
National Monument as it was proclaimed by President Clinton in 2000. The agency understands the 
controversy of the designation and has been working over the past three years to protect and manage the 
objects of interest in the monument, in particular giant sequoia trees. The Sequoia National Forest is 
cuiTenily developing a new management plan for the monument that will be released to the public soon. 
This management plan (and draft environmental impact statement) will identify how the monument will 
be managed and protected for current and future generations by focusing on ecological restoration and 
managing fire in the ecosystem. The Forest also has over the past three years developed partnerships with 
entities to promote and market the monument for its remarkable recreational opportunities. Recently, a 
new 501(c) (3) non-profit organization was formed (hat will work with the Forest to promote the 
monument and build linkages with the private sector. Finally, the Sequoia National Forest has moved 
forward on a number of research projects to address climate change and giant sequoia ecology. These 
research projects are being implemented through partnerships. One partnership is with Sequoia and 
Kings Canyon National Parks, the U.S. Geological Survey, and the Research branch of the Forest Service 
and focuses on developing and understanding how climate change and other stressors (invasive species, 
smoke emissions, fire, and fuels treatments) are affecting the ecosystem. The other partnership is looking 
at smoke emissions and how treatments on the landscape affect air quality. 

With respect to management of other special places, the agency is working with the regions to invest in 
these special places. A list of the Forest Service managed Congressionally Designated Areas by State can 
be found in the Land Areas of the National Forest System (LAR) report at 
http://www.fs.fed.us/land/staff/lai/index.hlml . 


Moran Q2: How many of these special places do you have? Does that include wilderness, national 
trails, and wild and Scenic Rivers? 

Answer: The Forest Service is responsible for administering 602 special places as follows: 


National Recreation Areas 19 

National Scenic Area Designations 1 1 

National Monuments 6 

National Preserve 1 

National Scenic and Historic Trails 6 

National Wilderness Areas 440 

National Wild and Scenic Rivers 119 

Total 602 


Moran Q3: The BLM created a special network to care for their monuments, the National Landscape 
Conservation System. Secretary Salazar has spoken of Treasured Landscapes. Should we think about 
doing something like that for the Forest Service? 
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Answer: The Forest Service is developing an overall framework for sustainable management of 
recreation sites and facilities. One goal of the framework is to inspire passion for the land. Special places 
are integral to the framework. The agency recognizes our stewardship responsibilities for these special 
places. The agency is working with the regions and field staff to identify opportunities to invest in these 
special places. The agency wants to work with the committee as we move forward with discussions with 
the regions on management and funding for special places. 

Moran Q4; Is there a better way to budget for the management of these special places, like Mt. Saint 
Helens National Volcanic Monument in Washington, or in my State, Mount Rogers National Recreation 
Area, so they don’t get lost in the agency? 

Answer: The agency currently funds these special places as part of the overall recreation budget 
allocation to the regions. The Forest Service is having some discussions with the regions in the funding 
of special places, including the Mount St. Helens National Volcanic Monument and the Mount Rogers 
National Recreation Area. 

Research 

Moran Q5: The Forest Service leads the world in forest research. Labs, however, have gone through 
several consolidations and downsizings. Can you fill me in on some of your research priorities? 

Answer: Some of Forest Service Research and Development priorities include Climate Change, Forest 
Inventory and Analysis, Bioenergy and Biomass, Urban Natural Resources Stewardship. Watershed 
Management and Restoration, and Nanotechnology. A brief explanation of each is provided below: 

• Climate Change - Delivering science and tools to help resource managers and land owners with 
climate change mitigation and adaptation strategies, and helping policymakers evaluate the 
effectiveness of policy options that address climate change impacts on the societal benefits 
provided by forests and grasslands. 

• Forest Inventory and Analysis (FIA) - Collecting and analyzing information on all 751 million 
acres of public and private forest land, FIA is the Nation’s forest census. The FIA program 
collects data continuously and updates its data bases annually. It presents consistent, credible 
information for 46 of the 50 Slates. 

• Bioenergy and Biomass - Providing the science and technology to sustainably provide the 
quantities of wood needed for bioenergy and bioproducts; and developing cost-effective and 
efficient processes for converting wood to biofuels, chemicals, and other high-value products. 

• Urban Natural Resources Stewardship - Ensuring the proper care of natural resources and 
advancement of ecosystem services in urban and urbanizing landscapes, using science and 
technology transfer. 

• Watershed Management and Restoration - Ensuring adequate supplies of clean water, together 
with other valuable water resources, are essential to human health and economic growth. 
Developing science-based approaches to effectively restore and manage forested watersheds 
given the changing social, economic, and environmental conditions. 

• Nanotechnology - Using nanotechnologies promises new value-added features, improved 
performance attributes, reduced energy intensity, and more efficient use of materials. Wood- 
derived nanomaterials can generate new high-value products, such as stronger, lighter paper and 
durable composites, which create new revenue streams for forest-based product manufacturers. 

Moran Q6: What do you know about the genome projects? How have Forest Service research dollars 
been used to support these activities? What benefits have you gained from these investments? 
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Answer: Forest Service Research & Development is active in genomic research through efforts of our 
research geneticists, our involvement with the Plant Genome Interagency Working Group, and our 
coordination and outreach efforts through the Pine Genome Initiative. Major forest tree genome projects 
have been funded by coordinated efforts of Federal agencies on the Plant Genome Interagency Working 
Group which include the Department of Energy (DOE), the National Science Foundation (NSF), the 
USDA National Institute of Food and Agriculture (NIFA), the Agricultural Research Service, the Forest 
Service, and others. Genomes of species with smaller genomes — such as poplar — have been sequenced, 
or, in the case of eucalyptus and chestnut, are in the process of being sequenced with NSF and DOE 
funding. Forest Service R&D funding has supported research geneticists and grants that have been co- 
funded with USDA-NIFA. 

We have developed markers and techniques to utilize molecular breeding tools — ^not genetic 
modification — for our forest tree breeding programs and expects that within a few years these tools will 
be in our forest-tree breeding programs. We now have the capability to match resistance traits to specific 
pathogen populations in some conifer species. The use of such practices in the near future is expected. 
Much of our “traditional” genetics research is being used to develop healthy, disease resistant trees in 
operational tree breeding programs throughout the country. Similarly, USFS genetics research is the 
foundation behind the development of locally-adapted, regionally-appropriate species used in restoration, 
rehabilitation and reforestation practices throughout the country 

Forest Service R&D will utilize genomic tools developed to bring benefits to our Nation’s communities 
by improving our forests through increased health, adaptability and growth. Our scientists work on a 
number of projects that involve understanding the genetics of wood formation (important for 
sequestration and biofuels) and disease resistance, and in developing the tools and populations need to 
further our understanding of how genes influence forests. 

Moran Q7: Can you tell us what your climate change research priorities will be for the next few years? 

Answer: The fundamental research focus of the Forest Service global change research strategy is to 
increase understanding of forests, woodlands, and grasslands ecosystems so that they can be managed in a 
way that sustains and provides ecosystem services for future generations. Priorities include: 

• Research to enhance ecosystem health and sustainability, increase retention of newly sequestered 
carbon, and avoid carbon losses from major disturbances (adaptation). 

• Research that will assist managers in enhancing carbon sequestration via management that could 
increase forest growth rates and area of forested lands; enhanced biomass extraction and 
utilization research, and understanding long term carbon product storage pools (mitigation). 

• Developing decision support tools and approaches for policymakers and land managers that 
integrate the first two research elements. 

Community and Urban Forestry 

Virginia has relied on funding from the Community and Urban Forestry program to support cost 
share grant programs that primarily benefit municipalities and programs at both Virginia Tech 
(support for School of Forestry and the Community Design Assistance Center) and University of Virginia 
(Virginia Natural resources Leadership Institute). These funds also provide seed money to natural 
resource-related non-profits and land trust organizations, whereby many small $5,000-510,000 grants 
generate projects with investment values of $100,000 or more. 


MoranQS: The Forest Service has recognized the tremendous impact of rapid urbanization on the 

forest resource. Trees, tree preservation, and air and water quality have become intertwined. Given the 
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growing pressures of urbanization on our forests and grasslands, how does this budget address natural 
resource issues related to urbanization? 

Answer: The Urban and Community (UCF) Forestry program delivers assistance to improve the 
condition and coverage of community trees and forests. The base budget of $30,478,000 in the President’s 
Budget will address urbanization issues such as: 

• clean air and water 

• storm water management 

• energy conservation 

• climate change mitigation 

• human health 

The FY 201 1 President’s Budget also proposes a $1 ,950,000 increase over FY 2010, which will be used 
to implement a new UCF national, competitive, cost-share grant program for strategic tree planting in 
urban areas. All municipal governments will be eligible to apply. This is the first USDA program to 
select projects based on the quantity of carbon both avoided and sequestered per Federal dollar 
investment. 

The Community Forest and Open Space Conservation Program (CFP) also addresses natural 
resource issues related to urbanization and has a $1,000,000 funding level in the FY 201 1 President’s 
Budget. CFP is a land protection/preservation program which will provide another tool to entities that 
have demonstrated a sustained commitment to community forestry. Under CFP, grants will require a 50 
percent non-fedcra! match and will be awarded to local governments, tribal governments and non-profit 
organizations to protect forests that are threatened by conversion to non-forest uses. 

Our Forest Health Protection program supports pilot programs to monitor urban forest health, including 
the early detection and response to invasive insect pests such as emerald ash borer and Asian long-horned 
beetle. U&CF works with Research and Development to develop, disseminate, and support i-Tree, a 
public domain software suite that enables communities to improve the management of their forest 
resources by assessing the structure, function and value of their forest. It is currently distributed to 5,700 
entities in the U. S. across all 50 states, and 49 different countries on 6 continents. 

Moran Q9; Can you provide me other examples of where a small grant leverages as much non 
federal funding and volunteer support? 

Answer: In FY 2009, the Urban and Community Forestry Program (UCF) federal funds made up only 
6,5 percent of investment in local community grants. State and local contributions in community grant 
programs are equal to 362 of the entire UCF federal funding to States. In FY 2009, as an example, 
$20,000 in Forest Service funding was awarded to the City of Ann Arbor, Michigan for an inventory and 
assessment project. Ann Arbor provided $183,375 in local match for a total investment of $203,375, 

This program is very unique. Most grant programs begin at $20,000 or more and cater to larger entities. 
The Forest Service Urban and Community Forestry grant program provides small grants at the $5,000- 
$10,000 level to communities, similar to the delivery of UCF Program grants through the state forestry 
agencies. 

Another successful grant program within the Forest Service is the Woody Biomass Utilization grant 
program which regularly gets 200 percent plus in matching funds. In Fiscal Year 2009 the biomass 
program awarded $4.2 million in funds and matched with over $9.9 million in non-Federai and in-kind 
contributions. 


Some State entities, such as the Oregon Watershed Enhancement Board, average close to 200 percent 
matching for similar natural resource based projects. 
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International Programs 

Moran QIO: We have tremendous opportunities to mitigate climate change and reduce global 
greenhouse gas emissions through international programs to slow deforestation, curb land degradation, 
increase carbon storage, and use forests as an alternative and sustainable energy source. Will a $9.1 
million for this program come even close to meeting the need? 

Answer: Through its International Programs, the US Forest Service is currently collaborating with other 
governments, non-governmental organizations and the private sector on climate change and avoided 
deforestation through policy engagement and technical cooperation in more than 70 countries. The 
budget request will allow International Programs to provide maintenance levels of support to ongoing 
work. 


Suppression/Flame/Contingency Reserve 

Moran Q11: Congress directed the agency to improve how they calculate annual suppression, to 
include better predictive modeling and not only the lO-yr rolling. How did the agency calculate the need 
for $59.$ million for FY201 1 annual suppression? 

Answer; For the development of the FY 201 1 President’s budget, the agency's lO-year average cost for 
fire suppression activities for the years 1999-2009, plus a small inflation factor, was used. The 
combination of the $595 million Suppression account plus the $291 million for the FLAME Act contains 
the funding needed to meet the 10-year average FS cost for suppressing wildfire. An additional $333 
million that would have used to maintain firefighting capability from Suppression was moved into the 
Preparedness account. 

Becau.se long-range forecasts of climate and weather are highly variable, the out-year forecast models are 
built on past values of weather and climate variables (two to five years previous to the forecast year) and 
time trends. As the time horizon expands, the information used to build the models becomes more dated 
and the reliability of the forecasts becomes more questionable. Given the highly variable nature of both 
weather and wildland fires, it is not reasonable to expect a forecast made a year or more before the fire 
season to be accurate enough to eliminate the threat of insufficient funds. We are examining the use of an 
extremely wide confidence interval and what the re.sulls of that type of prediction would be. 

The current understanding of weather has not advanced to the point where long-lead forecasts are 
available. As the time horizon expands, the accuracy of climate and weather data becomes more 
questionable, until the point is reached where it is no longer reasonable to produce forecasts. Without 
climate/weather forecasts, we are left with using past information (lagged values of these variables and 
time trends) to build the 2 Year Out and 3 Year Out Forecast Models. 

Moran Q12: How was the FLAME estimate calculated for FY201 1? 

Answer: The FLAME Act Account request is for $291 million in 2011. These funds, when combined 
with the Suppression account request ($595 million), plus the additional $333 million that would have 
used to maintain firefighting capability from Suppression was moved into the Preparedness account will 
equal the 10-year average cost, plus a small inflation factor, for fighting Wildland fire. 

Moran Q13: Explain the need for the Contingency Reserve alongside FLAME. 
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Answer: The 201 1 President’s budget proposal fully funds the 10-year average by the combination of 
funds in the Suppression account and the FLAME Act account. It also contains a discretionary 
Presidential Contingency Reserve account for firefighting which would be used if the Suppression and 
FLAME Act accounts are exhausted and specific criteria are adequately addressed. 

Upon forecast of FLAME fund depletion^ a Presidential Declaration can authorize transfer of funds from 
the Presidential Contingency Fund. 

• The basis of a Presidential Declaration for use of these funds is from the audit trail of Risk 
Decisions made for Type 1 and 2 Fires 

• An approved Presidential Declaration, in effect, indicates FS is worthy of accessing this fund due 
to effective and accountable operations 

This special account would provide a backstop for the unpredictability of fire seasons and ensure that 
other key agency programs are not disnipted by fire transfer. 

Proposed Integrated Resources Restoration Program 

Moran Q14: The FS appears to be proposing a huge increase “goods for services’* stewardship 
contracts. Given current timber prices that are likely to continue into the future, and the fact that many of 
the non-timber harvest activities would presumably be funding with the receipts from the goods, what 
assurance can the agency give that this non-harvest work will take place in a timely manner? 

Answer: Both the timber and the non-timber harvest activities are specified in the contract instrument. 
At contract award, the contractor becomes responsible for completing all the work as outlined by the 
terms and conditions in the contract. The Integrated Resource Contracts (Integrated Resource Timber 
Contract and Integrated Resource Service Contract), provide the agency with the ability to exchange the 
value of the timber (goods) for the cost of services, such as the non-timber harvest activities. The 
Integrated Resource Service Contract allows the Forest Service to supplement the value of the timber with 
appropriated funding or retained receipts as necessary to accomplish the specified non-timber harvest 
work. 

Moran Q15: The agency seems to be proposing to fund wildlife and fisheries work with receipts from 
stewardship contracting. This could be viewed as a bet that the goods received under stewardship 
contracting will be enough to pay for ftsh and wildlife work. Has the agency considered service contracts 
under stewardship contracting should the value of the goods not be sufficient to cover fish and wildlife 
work? if no, why not? 

Answer: Yes. Should the anticipated value of the timber (goods) not be sufficient to cover the cost of 
the planned service work (such as that for fish and wildlife), the Forest Service can utilize an Integrated 
Resource Service Contract (IRSC) to accomplish both the harvest and service activities. The IRSC allows 
the addition of retained receipts or appropriated funds, to supplement the timber value. In addition, the 
Forest Service can utilize a separate service contract, to Just accomplish the fish and wildlife work, again, 
utilizing retained receipts or appropriated funding. 

Moran Q16: The budget flat-funds key programs like planning and monitoring, which is especially 
concerning given the national forest planning revision currently underway. Describe planning and 
monitoring, which are fundamental programs, in terms of the administration’s proposed Integrated 
Resources Restoration program? 

Answer: The Integrated Resources Restoration (IRR) program will consist of planning, implementing, 
and monitoring projects that are consistent with the program description. In addition, the monitoring of 
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species status and project effectiveness is part of the IRR program as is collecting important information 
for future restoration prioritization and planning. While the total funds available for IRR are finite, the 
new BLI provides greater flexibility for supporting important inventory and monitoring projects. Land 
management plan revisions are accomplished outside of this program. Instead, they are under land 
management planning, described in detail on page 7-1 1 of the Budget Justification. 

Moran Q17; What reassurances are there to ensure that restoration under the proposed Integrated 
Resources Restoration program is science-based? 

Answer; Under the National Forest Management Act (NFMA) of 1 976 all of our project analyses are 
directed to be based on the best available science. Our employees, in every part of the Forest Service, 
take this direction very seriously. Science will identify which forest landscapes are in greatest need of 
restoration and the type of management that will be needed. The on-the-ground restoration work under 
the proposed Integrated Resources Restoration (IRR) program will have the same science basis as 
restoration work presently done by the Forest Service. From a science perspective, the new approach 
utilizes the same scientific rigor and latest scientific thinking on restoration. 

Moran Q18: What reassurances are there that the managers on the ground will not be even more subject 
to the pressures to focus more on resource extraction as has hi.storically been the case, given the large pot 
of money that looks like it has the potential for a lot of discretion and the small number of wildlife 
biologists on NFS lands compared to timber managers? 

Answer: The Integrated Resource Restoration program will emphasize projects that are collaborative 
and part of an all lands, large-scale restoration strategy. Priority will be on implementing integrated 
ecosystem restoration projects on watersheds, with a target of improving the watershed’s condition class. 
Success will require a balanced approach of implementing projects to effectively address resource issues 
identified as impacting watershed health and function. Line officers are still required to achieve 
restoration objectives that have been identified through the normal planning and National Environmental 
Policy Act (NEPA) processes. Through the use of stewardship contracting, Forest Service staff will 
collaborate to build community partnerships with cooperating Federal, State, and local government 
agencies; tribal governments; nongovernmental organizations; and other interested groups or individuals 
to identify and implement projects. 

This collaborative approach has shown great success as documented in GAO report 10-337, regarding 
appeals, objections, and litigation on recent fuel reduction projects. 

Moran Q19; Describe what a streamlined “objection process” would look like? 

Answer: The GAO report on "Information on Appeals, Objections, and Litigation Involving Fuel 
Reduction Activities, Fiscal Years 2006 through 2008" shows that the agency has made great progress in 
the effort of restoration while working collaboralively with communities. The agency welcomes the 
opportunity to continue to work collaboratively with all of our partners and communities on restoration 
work in the future. The agency is interested in expanding its use of existing authorities as we continue to 
restore the land and make it more resilient to the effects of a changing climate. The Forest Service would 
like to pilot a new streamlined objection process as described under the Priority Watersheds and Job 
Stabilization program. The agency understands the importance of collaboration for the successful 
implementation of restoration projects and we look forward to working with Congress on this new 
process. 

Moran Q20: How are you proposing to address Threatened, Endangered, and Sensitive Species under 
this proposal? 
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Answer: The Forest Service will continue to develop and implement actions to recover threatened and 
endangered species and to conserve sensitive species and their habitats. Threatened, endangered, and 
sensitive (TE&S) species and their habitats are recognized as core resource components of National 
Forest System lands. The Integrated Resource Restoration (IRR) funding scenarios will not change or 
affect the fundamental way in which we address TE&S species. However, the IRR concept of focusing 
resources on priority watersheds to address restoration needs in an integrated fashion will provide 
enhanced opportunities to address the full suite of restoration activities for TE&S species over a shorter 
period of time. 

Moran Q21: How do you respond to concerns that budget consolidation makes it more difficult for the 
public and Congress to assess USFS activities? 

Answer: The IRR simplifies our budgeting process and gives the field the opportunity to maximize 
integration of fish, wildlife, watershed and vegetation management restoration activities. We anticipate 
this will lead to a better mix of activities. We will continue to track and report on traditional performance 
measures and accomplishments through a variety of traditional venues. 

Moran Q22: Certainly the public and Congress support the vision of Secretary Vilsack to .sustain and 
restore our forests, but can you help us understand exactly how this will be accomplished? What types of 
management activities can we expect to see across the national forests if we choose to invest in a program 
like IRR? 

Answer: The IRR simplifies our budgeting process and gives the field the opportunity to maximize 
integration of fish, wildlife, watershed and vegetation management restoration activities. We will focus 
on improving watershed conditions, including aquatic and terre.strial habitats. Our basic work and suite of 
activities have not changed, but the mix of conservation activities may shift. This shift can be 
documented by tracking our traditional measures. Examples of resource actions that would enhance 
watershed conditions include; enhance soil productivity, improve water quality and remove impaired 
waters from EPA's 303(d) listing, improve fiow regimes to provide forecosystem services, improve fish 
and wildlife habitat, restore riparian areas, and improve forest and rangeland conditions. 

Moran Q23: It seems that for this new fRR program to succeed, you will need to develop public 
involvement processes, planning efforts, evaluation techniques and other mechanisms to build and 
maintain public confidence in this ambitious agenda. Can you expand on how the IRR will be developed 
and evaluated? 

Answer: Many of the mechanisms and processes needed to implement the IRR program are already in 
place and we are building on this foundation. Our goals, objectives, desired future conditions, as well as 
on-the-ground projects for national forest and grasslands are developed through extensive collaboration 
with the public and other agencies. A recent GAO report (GAO - 10-337) showed that our collaborative 
efforts when designing fuel reduction activities has been a successful tool to reduce the number of 
appeals, objections, and litigation of Forest Service project proposals. 

In addition, we are developing additional collaborative processes, including a committee that meets the 
Federal Advisory Committee Act (FACA), to select Collaborative Forest Landscape Restoration projects. 
Finally, we are exploring ways to improve collaboration in our Planning Rule revision process. 
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The successful implementation of the activities will be measured on the number of watershed by 
condition class and the number of acres treated annually to sustain or restore watershed function and 
resilience. Integrated Resource Restoration funds would be displayed in four performance measures. 

The current watershed condition class distributions are based on local interpretations of general Forest 
Service Manual direction to place watersheds into one of three classes. The implementation of a more 
rigorous national classification system in FY 201 J will reduce subjectivity and improve consistency. A 
database is underdevelopment and will be used for characterizing each watersheds status, restoration 
needs, and trend in watershed condition. Processes to monitor implementation of restoration activities 
and document their effects are also being developed. 

We will continue to track accomplishments for the performance measures historically used, including 
those contained in our FY 2010 budget request such as timber volume sold, acres of wildlife habitat 
restored, and miles of streams restored for program management purposes. Existing systems to track and 
report on traditional accomplishments will continue to be used. We will continue to track and report 
opportunities and accomplishments through a variety of traditional venues. 

Moran Q24: We all know that the USFS is creating a new National Forest Management Act (NFMA) 
planning rule that will govern planning and decision-making on the national forests. Do you feel that the 
IRR program, which is mostly about implementing projects, can be successfully rolled out before the new 
rule is completed? Shouldn’t the new rule act as a blueprint for doing these types of restoration and 
watershed management activities on the national forests? 

Answer; The NFMA planning rule sets forth regulations used to develop higher level strategic guidance 
(land management plans) for each national forest and grassland. The IRR program is designed to increase 
integration among mission-critical resource areas in order to improve efficiency of the agency's 
restoration efforts, funding specific on the ground projects. The IRR budget line item will be equally 
effective funding projects that implement land management plans irre.spective of which planning rule is in 
place. 


Performance Measures 

Moran Q25: How do you expect the watershed condition class to adequately capture the achievements 
in this proposal? 

Answer: Watershed condition class provides for an outcome based performance measure of watershed 
improvement in addition to tracking individual traditional output.s. Tracking changes to condition class of 
our watersheds enables us to look at conditions across a much broader scale to document status and trends 
across the landscape. The condition class is a reflection on the health of the entire area. 

Moran Q26: On the one hand, (he proposal includes a couple of new performance measures including 
watershed condition class and acres treated, and on the other the agency will continue to keep track of old 
performance measures. How exactly will new accomplishments be measured in a way that captures new 
management? In other words, don’t you need a whole new set of clearly defined and new performance 
measure to accomplish new goals and objectives? 

Answer: Our basic work and suite of activities have not changed, but the mix of conservation activities 
may shift. We will still report our traditional measures. We have been working to develop a new 
outcome-based performance measure to characterize the status and trends of watershed condition and we 
are in the process of developing a watershed classification system to support the performance measure. 
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Moran Q27: How do you intend to inform the public on achievements? How do you translate 
accomplishments in real terms that the public can understand? For example, bringing an area to a 
particular watershed condition class doesn’t translate into real terms. 

Answer: We will continue to track accomplishments for the performance measures historically used, 
including those contained in our FY 2010 budget request such as timber volume sold, acres of wildlife 
habitat restored, and miles of streams restored for program management purposes. Existing systems to 
track and report on traditional accomplishments will continue to be used. We will continue to track and 
report opportunities and accomplishments through a variety of traditional venues. 

With the new watershed measure, the scientific classification can be translated into more understandable 
terms. For example. Class 1 watersheds, scientifically called “fully functioning,” will need to be 
described in value laden terms such as “Good Condition” and Class 3 watersheds, scientifically called 
“impaired or functioning at unacceptable risk” will need to be described using value laden terms such as 
“Poor Condition.” Examples of watersheds in a “good” or a “poor” condition will be developed to help 
the public relate to the concept of watershed condition. Through discussions and examples, we will be 
able to inform the public about the number of watersheds that are in good or near natural conditions, 
compared to those in poor or degraded conditions and show the status and trend of watershed conditions 
over time. 

Stewardship Management 

Moran Q28: Agency capacity for implementing stewardship contracting is stretched already. Given the 
number of contracting officers how does the agency propose to offer a significant increase in stewardship 
contracts? 

Answer: We anticipate that the number of contracting officers is not an issue, as their work would shift 
from timber sale contracts to more stewardship contracts. 

Moran Q29; Accounting for stewardship contracting is challenging as is; how does that change under 
the proposed Integrated Resources Restoration program? 

Answer: The current accounting practices for stewardship contracting are working and, thus, we do not 
anticipate a need to change them. 

Moran 030: The proposal states that non-stewardship limber activities would still be carried out under 
the Integrated Resources Restoration program. Define non-stewardship timber projects. 

Answer: Non-stewardship timber projects are those utilizing standard timber sale contract authorities 
rather than being conducted under the stewardship contracting authority. A non-stewardship timber sale 
focuses on the removal of the forest product rather than ecosystem benefits and outcomes. The language 
in our budget justification is being interpreted as overly constraining the agency in the use of timber sale 
contracts. Timber sale contracts will remain an important tool to achieve restoration objectives and will 
be used when they are determined to be the best tool available. 


Land and Water Conservation Fund 

Chief Tidwell, the Land and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF) and Forest Legacy Program arc 
two complementary programs that are critical for conservation of forestland.s. The programs ensure 
federal funding for both acquisition of in-holdings in our national forests as well as important edge- 
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holdings, trail and recreation access and working forest easements on private lands. Together, they do 
much to support the Administration's efforts to address land conservation at all levels of 
government. And both programs are tremendously popular with the public because they ensure access 
for recreation and protect wildlife habitat, historic resources, clean water and more. 

Importantly, there are many economic benefits that derive from investing in these protections. A 
recent study by the Outdoor Industry Foundation determined that the active outdoor recreation 
contributes $730 billion annually to the U.S. economy and supports 6.5 million jobs across the country. 
And I was interested to learn from an interagency federal study that the nearly 3 million people in 
Virginia who engage in wildlife-associated recreation spend more than $2 billion annually on fishing, 
hunting and wildlife watching. Clearly, investments in land acquisition not only ensure conservation of 
valuable forestlands but also help ensure the public health and jobs-related benefits of public 
recreational access. 

In Virginia, the Land and Water Conservation Fund has provided nearly $22 million for the 
Jefferson and George Washington National Forests and for the Mount Rogers National Recreation Area 
for trail access, viewshed and natural resource protection. The Forest Legacy Program has ensured $7 
million in investments in Virginia, with $3 million additional in contributions from other sources and 
several million more in projects nearing completion. 

Moran Q31; Chief Tidwell, what more can the Forest Service do to ensure consistent, robust funding 
for these two programs that have so many benefits for conservation, public health, and jobs creation? 

Answer: The proposed budget for both the Land Acquisition and Forest Legacy programs helps the 
Administration stay on track to fully fund Land and Water Conservation Fund programs by 2014. Both 
programs work in partnership with other Federal land management agencies, States, conservation 
organizations, and landowners to protect priority lands that provide the most important public benefits. 
The Forest Legacy Program consistently averages a 50 percent cost share, well above the 25 percent 
match requirement. The Forest Service Land Acquisition program selection criteria and process has been 
revised to align agency land acquisition priorities with Administration conservation objectives, and we are 
committed to acquiring lands within national forests and Congressionally-designated areas to improve 
resource protection, watershed enhancement, and recreational opportunities for the public, consistent with 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund Act’s purposes. 

Roads 

The Forest Service is the largest road management entity in the world according to some, with almost 
400,000 miles of official roads — including a vast network of abandoned logging roads — and an untold 
number of unauthorized, illegal roads. Stretched end to end, these roads circumnavigate the earth 15 
times. This massive and decaying system costs billions to maintain, and is a major polluter of forest 
headwaters - waters that provide drinking water to over 3,400 communities. In 2001 , the Forest Service 
established its roads policy that requires identification of the minimum road system necessary to achieve 
forest planning goals and identification of roads for decommissioning. At that time, the agency estimated 
that at least 100,000 miles of roads were unnecessary and should most likely be decommissioned. The 
Western Governors’ Association, the US Conference of Mayors, major sportsmen groups, and others have 
urged the Forest Service to establish a priority initiative to restore watersheds by getting rid of 
unnecessary and decaying roads — a process often referred to as “rightsizing” the road system. Despite 
this, the Forest Service has yet to comprehensively identify the minimum road system, and has made very 
little progress toward achieving large scale decommissioning of unaffordable, environmentally 
destmetive and unnecessary roads. 
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Moran Q32: The budget proposes decommissioning only 1,800 miles of roads in FY201 1 . At this rate, it 
will take at six decades to decommission the 100,000 miles of roads the Forest Service identified as 
unnecessary or problematic in 2001 . Is it possible for the Forest Service to right size its road system 
within the next 15 to 20 years without establishing a priority initiative focused on achieving this 
outcome? 

Answer: The 2001 document referenced in the above question is: National Forest System Road 
Management Strategy, Environmental Assessment and Civil Rights Impact Analysis, 

At the end of FY 2009 the agency road inventory consisted of 375,205 miles of system road. We have 
about 45,000 miles of unauthorized roads compared to the 60,000 unclassified road miles reported in the 
2001 document referenced in your question. We have system roads that are unneeded; however, the 
specific number of miles has not been determined yet through travel analysis. 

Travel analysis is conducted at the local level and is an ongoing process used to inform the decision 
maker on transportation needs regarding future resource management decisions. The results of these 
analyses will be recommendations for changes to the current transportation system, including the 
minimum road system and identifying unneeded roads that should be decommissioned or considered for 
other uses. The “priority initiative” of the agency is to develop a strategy to complete the travel analysis. 

Moran Q33: The budget proposes decommissioning only 1 ,800 miles of roads in FY201 1 . At this rate, it 
will take at six decades to decommission the 100,000 miles of roads the Forest Service identified as 
unnecessary or problematic in 2001 . Is it possible for the Forest Service to right size its road system 
within the next 15 to 20 years without establishing a priority initiative focused on achieving this 
outcome? 

Answer: The 2001 document referenced in the above question is: National Forest System Road 
Management Strategy, Environmental Assessment and Civil Rights Impact Analysis. 

At the end of FY 2009 the agency road inventory consisted of 375,205 miles of system road. We have 
about 45,000 miles of unauthorized roads compared to the 60,000 unclassified road miles reported in the 
2001 document referenced in your question. In addition, wc have system roads that are unneeded. 
However, the number of miles has not been determined through travel analysis. Travel analysis is 
conducted at the local level and is an ongoing process used to inform the decision maker on transportation 
needs regarding future resource management decisions. The results of these analyses will be 
recommendations for changes to the current transportation system, including the minimum road system 
and identifying unneeded roads that should be decommissioned or considered for other uses. The 
“priority initiative” of the agency is to develop a strategy to complete the travel analysis, 

Moran Q34: The Forest Service has yet to identify the minimum necessary road system service-wide, 
even though the regulation requiring this was established nine years ago. 

Answer: As requested by the Senate Committee on Appropriations in Senate Report 1 1 1-38, a report is 
being developed that outlines the process the agency is taking to analyze the road system to determine the 
minimum road system needed for safe and efficient travel and for administration, utilization, and 
protection of NF.S lands. This report will be provided to the Committee upon its completion. 

Moran Q3S: Does the Forest Service have a strategy for completing the required travel analysis service- 
wide in a timely way? If so, what is it? 
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Answer: The Forest Service strategy will be outlined in the report to the Committee. 

Moran Q36: How can the Forest Service efficiently and effectively expend road construction, 
maintenance, and decommissioning funds in the absence of an analysis that would determine what roads 
are needed, which are causing environmental problems, and which should be decommissioned? 

Answer: Transportation planning starts with a decision about land use which is made through the forest 
planning process. Once land allocation decisions are made, appropriate transportation systems are 
planned. Every unit in the Forest Service has an approved land management plan. 

“Travel Analysis” is the current process used for advising decision makers on cumulative impacts and 
connected actions involved with proposed travel management decisions and ongoing annual road 
maintenance planning. The scope and scale of travel analysis is established by the decision maker. It is a 
flexible process that can be adjusted as necessary for each prospective decision. Current travel analysis is 
being done at the local level. 

The agency cannot make road improvements such as new construction or improvements to existing roads 
decommission or close a road without an approved decision. Transportation planning is a priority often 
completed in conjunction with other resource activity decisions. 

Forest Service Manual direction contains polices that require documented criteria for the operation and 
maintenance of National Forest System (NFS) roads, in the form of Road Management Objectives 
(RMO's), to meet management needs as determined through land management planning, travel analysis, 
and route and area designation. 

Road maintenance plans are developed annually for all NFS roads based on the RMO’s, travel analysis, 
and expected traffic. Not only must these plans consider short-term and long-term needs and consider all 
sources of maintenance funding available, they must also consider the need to expend appropriated road 
maintenance funds for decommissioning of unneeded roads identified through the travel analysis process 
if such expenditures are authorized in annual appropriations bills. 

Moran Q37; The budget proposes a 35 percent increase in maintenance of high clearance and closed 
roads, even though it is these roads that would most likely be identified for decommissioning in a 
comprehensive travel analysis process. Would it not make more sense to first identify the roads that are 
needed for forest operations, and then allocate funds appropriately for decommissioning and 
maintenance? How else would you ensure you are maintaining roads that should be eliminated? 

Answer: Travel analysis is conducted at the local level and is an ongoing process used to inform the 
decision maker on transportation needs regarding future resource management decisions. The results of 
these analyses will be recommendations for changes to the current transportation system, including 
defining the minimum road system and identifying unneeded roads that should be decommissioned or 
considered for other uses. A decision document is required prior to implementation of any 
recommendations that result from travel analysis. High clearance and closed roads represent 82 percent 
of the total road system. Maintaining these roads is an essential part of ensuring watershed health by 
mitigating potential adverse environmental effects. Road decommissioning projects will be performed as 
part of larger watershed restoration projects. 


Moran Q38: Road decommissioning is intended to be included in the new Integrated Resource 
Restoration line item, but it is unclear to what extent or how. Introductory text mentions it as a key 
strategy, but project criteria, descriptions, and performance measures do not include road 
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decommissioning outcomes. For instance, the proposed waterehed restoration activities in the budget 
focus on acres treated and not on roads decommissioned, even though experts agree that roads are a 
primary cause of watershed degradation. How does the Forest Service intend to have a successful 
watershed restoration program without roads-specific performance measures or a targeted program to 
address the roads problem? 

Answer: Decommissioning unneeded and unauthorized roads is an integral part of watershed restoration. 
In FY 2011, decommissioning “unauthorized” roads will be an appropriate use of the proposed new 
Integrated Resource Restoration program funds. In addition, projects funded under the Collaborative 
Forest Landscape Restoration Fund may include decommissioning “system” roads and “unauthorized” 
roads if the decommissioning contributes to forest landscape restoration. Road decommissioning 
accomplishments as displayed in the agency’s budget Justification come from several funding sources 
such as Capital Improvement and Maintenance - Roads, Legacy Roads and Trails, and Deferred 
Maintenance and Infrastructure Improvement for system roads and unauthorized roads; and prior to FY 
201 1 , the National Forest System - Wildlife and Fisheries Habitat Management, and Vegetation and 
Watershed Management for unauthorized road decommissioning. The proposed budget line item 
Integrated Resource Restoration can be used to achieve similar outcomes for repairing or protecting water 
resources and ecosystem function including decommissioning of unauthorized roads. 


Community Forest and Open Space Conservation Program 

Chief Tidwell, I understand that 57 percent of our nations forestlands are in private ownership and that the 
rate of conversion of forestlands to other uses has been increasing In recent years. According to the US 
Forest Service, over 40 million acres of private forests are expected to experience increased 
housing development by 2030. Communities around the country rely on their local forests for recreation, 
economic opportunities, clean water and wildlife habitat. The Community Forest and Open Space 
Conservation Program is a new Forest Service program authorized through the 2008 farm bill can help 
communities have the resources they need to protect their local forests. The program is slated to provide 
50-50 matching grants to allow local governments, tribes and nonprofits to establish community forests 
by acquiring and protecting private forestlands. By creating community forests through land acquisition, 
tribes and communities can be assured public access and recreational opportunities, economic 
development through sustainable management, clean water, healthy wildlife habitat, and demonstration 
sites for private landowners to learn about forest management. 

Moran Q39: How is this new program progressing at the Forest Service and what is the agency doing to 
ensure sufficient funding for local governments, tribes and nonprofits to explore opportunities to create 
community forests? 

Answer: The Forest Service is currently developing program regulations to ensure consistency and 
transparency during implementation. The proposed regulations are in the clearance process, and should 
be published for public comment this year. The program not only provides funding for communities to 
establish community forests, but also for State forestry agencies to provide technical assistance to 
community when establishing community forests. In addition, the agency is currently identifying 
opportunities to target the $500,000 received in FY2010, as well as the proposed FY201 ! funds. 

Human Resource Service Delivery 

It is my understanding the Forest Service is currently working to standardize and improve human 
resource service delivery by implementing a human resource line of business solution (HR LOB). It is my 
further understanding that this initiative, which originally was limited to the Forest Service, has since 
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been expanded to cover all of USDA through the ONE USDA enterprise initiative. Thus, the Forest 
Service is in the process of completing a holistic review of human resource functions and processes across 
the Department. The ultimate objective is to standardize numerous agency-specific systems and 
processes supporting both - a significant undertaking. 

I appreciate the efficiencies and benefits that can be derived from implementing an HR LOB 
solution; however, it is critical such an endeavor be based on a firm foundation. Appropriate focus must 
be placed on requirement identification, system design, procurement strategy and implementation in order 
for the overall endeavor to be a success. 

Moran Q40: Given the potential magnitude of the ONE USDA program, and the emphasis the 
Secretary is placing on human resources as part of his effort to make USDA a model agency, I would 
appreciate an update on the status of this initiative. 

Answer: The Forest Service serves as a Co-Lead with USDA Office of Human Capital Management on 
this department-wide initiative. The USDA HR Enterprise Solution will support the USDA strategic 
goals that are aligned with the Human Re.sources Line of Business (HR LOB) mandated by the Office of 
Personnel Management. Every USDA Agency has a “voice" and is actively participating. The agency 
has developed and approved a project charter and is currently preparing the agency requirements. The 
goal is to conduct procurement activities in FY 201 1. 

Activity Highlights; 

■ Project Charter - Approved January 2010 

• Project Kick-off - Held January 2010 

• Mission Area Human Resources Directors Policy Board - Recurring Monthly Briefings 

• Joint Requirements Gathering Strategy- Approved February 2010 

• Dual Acquisition Strategy - Approved February 2010 

1 . HRLOB Provider for Core Services 

2. Best of Breed competition for Non-Core Services 

• USDA Office of Human Resources Management Visioning Session - March 22, 2010 

■ USDA Requirements Gathering Preparation: In progress - Estimated Time to Completion 
is March 25. 2010 

■ USDA Joint Requirements Gathering Sessions - Targeted April - June, 2010 

■ Exploratory HRLOB Sessions - Targeted April - May, 2010 


Questions for the record from Mr. Chandler 
Land and Water Conservation Fund 

Chandler Ql: I support the Land and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF), which I think is one of the 
most critical conservation tools available. LWCF ensures better protections for our public lands by 
funding federal acquisition of inholdings and other critical land parcels from willing sellers. These land 
purchases are very popular with the public. Among other benefits, they ensure the protection and 
enhancement of diverse recreational opportunities like hunting, fishing, and wildlife watching. There are a 
lot of economic benefits from the recreation that is enhanced by these land purchases. According to a 
recent federal study, there are nearly 2 million people in Kentucky who engage in wildlife-associated 
recreation, and they spend nearly $1.6 billion annually on these activities. The program has ensured more 
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than $22 million dollars for the protection of land parcels in the Daniel Boone National Forest in 
Kentucky, which is an important place to my constituents. 

Chief Tidwell, what more do you think the Forest Service can do to foster additional opportunities to 
enhance the Land and Water Conservation Fund? 

Answer: The proposed budget for both the Land Acquisition and Forest Legacy programs helps the 
Administration stay on track to fully fund Land and Water Conservation Fund programs by 2014. The 
Forest Service will continue to work with local communities, conservation organizations, businesses, and 
other stakeholders to identify key land parcels available for acquisition from willing sellers within 
national forest boundaries. We will make the public aware of newly acquired parcels to ensure that the 
benefits of greater recreational opportunities - to hunt, fish, camp, hike, or watch wildlife - are known to 
the public where these parcels are located. Lastly, the Forest Service will be updating its national land 
adjustment plan to ensure that its future land adjustment and acquisition priorities are aligned with 
optimal recreational and resource objectives. 

Questions for the record from Mr. Simpson (Ranking Member) 

Western Bark Beetle 

You’re well aware of the damage inflicted upon our forests by insects, diseases, and invasive plants. 

Your budget request indicates that the Forest Service is committing additional funds this year to address 
public safety and forest health needs arising from the millions of acres of dead and dying tree from bark 
beetle infestations in the West. Idaho, California, and other western states have been particularly hard hit. 
However, I note with interest that the total funding proposed for the western bark beetle in FYll is $10.5 
million, a reduction of more than $2 million from the current fiscal year (FYIO = $12.7 million) and more 
than a $2.5 million reduction from last year (FY09 = $13.2 million). 

SimpsonQl: How do you determine specific proposed funding levels for addressing each insect, disease, 
or invasive plant? 

Answer: Forest Health Management’.s allocation of fund.s is ba.sed on a business plan that aims to protect 
the nation’s forests from extraordinary levels of damage from both native and non-native insects, 
pathogens and plants. Forest Health analyzes data from several sources, including insect and disease risk 
maps, national and regional hazard assessments, and aerial survey data to identify acres where 
prevention/suppression treatments will be most effective. Actual treatment acres are refined through an 
analysis process at the regional level which takes into consideration factors, such as method efficacy, 
leveraging opportunities, resource at risk, social and/or economic consequences, potential multiple 
benefits and other factors. 

SimpsonQ2: What overall progress is being made in addressing the western bark beetle infestation and 
how do you measure success? 

Answer: The overall size of the current bark beetle outbreak across the West is too large for us to 
dramatically impact. In 2008, nearly 8 million acres were affected by bark beetles in the West. The FS, 
through various staffs, is focusing efforts on the wildland-urban interface and areas of special concern. A 
major focus in forests impacted by the beetle is safety and hazard tree removal. The Forest Health 
program is managing the beetle in high priority areas such as recreational areas, water sources and 
ecologically significant areas. We are also taking actions to reduce the susceptibility of the forests to 
outbreaks by reducing stand density and managing for greater age diversity. By taking these actions now. 
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we are not only protecting forests from the current outbreak, but making the future forest more resistant. 
Our measure of success is numbers of acres treated. In 2009, the Forest Service funded beetle suppression 
and prevention actions on 46,000 acres in !3 western states. 

Snowmobile & mountain bike use in RWAs 

Chief Tidwell, it is my understanding that when you were Regional Forester in Region 1 , you allowed 
Recommended Wilderness Areas (RWAs) to be managed as wilderness, which prohibited the use of 
snowmobiles and mountain bikes. The Idaho State Snowmobile Association has brought it to my 
attention that it appears that the Forest Service may be changing this guidance as it relates to mountain 
bikes. 

SimpsonQ3: Can you explain to me whether there are any changes to management of RWAs under 
consideration and what your reasoning for them might be? 

Answer: Current national policy is that any inventoried roadless area recommended for wilderness or 
designated wilderness study is not available for any use or activity that may reduce the wilderness 
potential of an area. Activities currently permitted may continue, pending designation, if the activities do 
not compromise values of the area. 

The guidance I provided in Region 1 to national forests going through land management plan revision 
was that the desired condition stated for roadless areas recommended for wilderness designation should 
include language to protect and preserve those special attributes that caused it to be recommended. That 
would include use allocations appropriate to wilderness. 

We recently received a request from 72 members of the House of Representatives to “take immediate 
steps to preserve the Congressional prerogative to designate wilderness by issuing national guidance on 
the management of agency recommended wilderness.” We have also received comments from several 
conservation groups and motorized and mechanized recreation groups stating their concerns with this 
issue. We are in the process of evaluating and responding to the congressional request and will continue 
to work with the public and members of Congress as we move forward. 

Backcountry airstrip.s 

You know that Idaho is a largely rural state with wide open spaces. Like many states in the West, we 
have many backcountry airstrips used primarily by the general aviation community. There has been a 
history of the Forest Service closing or reducing access to these airstrips without engaging the local 
community in an open, transparent process that allows for public input. 

Congress included an Appropriations rider in the 2001 Interior Appropriations bill that prohibited both 
the Department of Agriculture and the Department of Interior from using funds to close these airstrips. 
Subsequent to that, after receiving a letter from the Idaho delegation, the Secretaries of Agriculture and 
Interior agreed to change their approach to these airstrips. Unfortunately, that agreement did not stick and 
a number of air strips like Reid Ranch Airstrip in McCall and Seminole Creek in Orangeville have either 
closed or are threatened to be closed. The general aviation community has understandably been very 
concerned about this development not just in Idaho but throughout the rural West. 

Simpson Q4: What is the current policy of the Forest Service relating to the operation of back-country 
airstrips? 
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Answer: Forest Service policy is primarily guided by the Administration of the Forest Transportation 
System, 36 CFR 212 (16 U.S.C. 551) and applicable Federal Aviation Administration regulations (49 
U.S.C. 1349). On July 9, 2009, Chief Abigail R. Kimbell directed line officers and resource planning 
staff to support use of recreation aircraft and backcountry airstrips on National Forest System (NFS) lands 
where appropriate considering local resource conditions and as a part of a balanced, safe, and efficient 
forest transportation system. Chief Kimbell stated a policy to develop aircraft landing facilities, including 
backcountry airstrips, on NFS lands consistent with the applicable land management plan and applicable 
Federal Aviation Administration regulations. 

Simpson Q5: What is the annua! cos! of maintaining these airstrips and how much is budgeted in the 
FY! 1 request? 

Answer: The agency’s financial reporting system does not currently aggregate annual costs of 
maintaining airstrips on a national basis. Expenditure of appropriated funds is made at the local national 
forest level, as guided by the Forest Transportation Plan and Forest Land Management Plan. 

Simpson Q6: Would it be helpful if Congress provided the Forest Service with a clear expression of 
congressional support of back-country airstrips? 

Answer: No, we believe existing statutes ensure integrated management of NFS lands resources with full 
public involvement. Desires for land utilization by single issue advocacy groups must be considered 
within the context of local forest transportation planning, subject to full public review and comment, 
consideration of public health and safety issues and liability; resulting in integrated and optima! public 
use decisions. Specific to Idaho, the Forest Service is actively engaged with the aviation community in 
Idaho through the Idaho Airstrip Network (IAN) which includes the Idaho Division of Aeronautic,s, 
private aviators and Federal and State land managers. Through the IAN Action Plan the Forest Service 
has coordinated airstrip classifications, management schemes, and maintenance schedules with affected 
interests. The Forest Service has actively developed national policy for backcountry airstrips in 
consultation with affected parties of interest, including the Recreation Aviation Foundation. 

LWCF/Land Acquisition/Forcst Legacy 

Your FYl 1 budget includes an increase of $34 million for Land and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF) 
spending, bringing the total to $174 million for the Forest Service and another installment towards 
meeting the President’.s stated goal to fully fund the LWCF at $900 million by fiscal year 2014. 

I’m concerned that LWCF increases are coming at the expense of base funding to manage the land and 
facilities that we already own. While Recovery Act funds will tackle some of our highest priority backlog 
issues, if we let base budgets continue to erode, we will find ourselves once again arguing for an infusion 
of billions in emergency borrowed funds in order to address a “crisis” on federal lands. 

The Wildland Fire Management account is a case in point. I note with interest that Rehab and Restoration 
is reduced by 22 percent; Forest Health on Federal lands is reduced by 30 percent; Stale Fire Assistance is 
reduced by 30 percent; and Volunteer Fire Assistance is reduced by 22 percent. 

SimpsonQ7: Are these reductions in base funding for critical fire programs justified in order to fund 
increases within the Land and Water Conservation Fund? 

Answer: The proposed budget balances Administration priorities within the Forest Service. Land 
conservation, through both the Land Acquisition and Forest Legacy programs, is an important investment 
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in the future of forest conservation and management. Both programs permanently protect priority forests 
and grasslands, and the public benefits they provide. The Land Acquisition program consolidates 
ownership, allowing for sustainable land management and better protection of resources, often providing 
long-term cost savings by consolidating forest ownership and reducing fragmentation within forest 
boundaries. The Forest Legacy program protects important private forests that arc strategically linked 
with past conservation efforts and provide significant public benefits. 

LWCF strategy 

As with any federal program receiving too much money too fast, I question whether adequate safeguards 
are in place within LWCF (land acquisition) to prevent the waste, fraud, and abuse that far too often 
accompanies rapid increases such as this one. In this case, significant differences between the FYIO 
request and the FYl 1 request call into question whether the Administration really knows where it is 
headed with the LWCF, and what it wants to achieve. It reminds me of the adage. ''When you don 't know 
where you ’re headed, any road will get you there, ” 

Last year’s budget proposed cutting National Forest land acquisition by $21 million and increasing Forest 
Legacy funding by $42 million. By comparison, the FYl 1 request proposes a $10 million (16 percent) 
increase for National Forest land acquisition and increasing Forest Legacy by $24 million (32 percent). 

SimpsonQS: What changed between last year's request and this year's request? 

Answer: Since 2003, the Forest Service has received an average of $200 million in proposed project 
requests for funding through the Forest Legacy Program. The program demand is actually larger than 
$200 million because the States only submit a subset of the eligible projects to the Forest Service. Similar 
to the FY 2010 funding request, the FY 201 1 funding request supports permanent protection of 
approximately half of the projects submitted to the Forest Service. 

Forest Service Land Acquisition funding requested for FY 201 1 reflects ibe Administration's long term 
objective to achieve management efficiencies by reducing forest fragmentation, providing greater habitat 
connectivity for wildlife, mitigating the effects of climate change, and enhancing recreational 
opportunities for a growing population needing the physical and spiritual benefits that open space and the 
natural world provide. By aligning land acquisition priorities with the Administration’s conservation 
priorities and adopting project selection criteria geared to an all lands approach to conservation, the 
Administration has increased its land acquisition budget confident that it has the capacity and long-range 
vision to achieve lasting resource and recreational benefits. The FY 201 1 land acquisition funding 
increase will enable the agency to move toward achieving these vital resource and conservation 
objectives. 

SimpsonQ9: What is the over-arching strategy guiding the Forest Service’s $174 million land 
acquisition budget for next year? 

Answer: Through the Land Acquisition and Forest Legacy programs, the Forest Service protects 
nationally important forests with the focus on working forests- those that provide forest products and 
resource based jobs, protect air and water quality, provide recreational opportunities, and protect 
important habitat for threatened or endangered wildlife or fish species. Through both programs, projects 
are selected through a two-step competitive process resulting in high quality projects supported both 
locally and nationally. This strategy advances conservation and resource protection goals in an all lands 
approach to improving the nation’s economic and environmental well-being. 
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SimpsonQlO: Specifically, what do you expect to achieve with $174 million that you were unable to 
achieve with half that funding level only three years ago? 

Answer: Because of propeny taxes, development pressure, and other financial reasons, landowners are 
facing increasing pressure to sell and develop their property. With an increase in funds, the Forest 
Service, working through the Land Acquisition and Forest Legacy programs, will be able to protect more 
nationally important forests that are threatened by conversion to development and other non-forest uses. 
Greater recreational opportunity, enhanced watershed protection, and reduced forest fragmentation will be 
primary benefits of this increased funding. 

Conservation Easements 

In western states like Idaho, conservation easements are often the best way to protect scenic, recreational, 
and other resources while maintaining the traditional land uses that define our great landscapes. I am 
concerned, though, that conservation easements were not given their due in your budget request, in fact, I 
understand that there were a number of key easement projects, including lands in the Sawtooths, that were 
recommended by your regions but not included in the President’s budget request. 

Simpson Qll: Can you tell us how easements figure into your land acquisition priority system? 

Answer: The Forest Service considers and does acquire partial interests in land as part of its Land 
Acquisition program, including conservation easements, and has done so in the past in Idaho and 
elsewhere. The agency recognizes that in certain instances partial interest acquisitions, though not the 
optimal approach to acquiring property interests for management purposes, are the preferred instrument 
for conveying an interest in land to the Forest Service, while landowners retain other property interests for 
traditional land uses. The magnitude of exceptional projects recommended for acquisition by individual 
forests and regions exceeds available funding and requires difficult choices among many worthy projects. 
The agency will be reviewing and refining our selection and ranking criteria process in the coming 
months to consider necessary adjustments to the process, and we will look closely at how partial interest 
acquisitions are treated as part of that review. 

Climate Change Adaptation 

Simpson Q12: Chief Tidwell, if the Forest Service was under the Department of the Interior, its 193 
million acres would make it the second largest landowner in the Department. Interior is proposing a $171 
million climate change budget in FY 1 1 — an increase of over $35 million. Meanwhile, your climate 
change budget is level-funded at under $32 million. What exactly is your climate change budget 
investing in, and what do you expect to achieve with the FYl I funding? 

Answer: The $32 million figure only represents funding allocated for Research and Development. The 
FY 201 1 funding will allow our research to continue to help inform climate change policy and develop 
best management practices for forests (both rural and urban) and grasslands. The fundamental research 
focus of the Forest Service Global Change Research Strategy is to increase understanding of forests, 
woodlands, and grasslands ecosystems so that they can be managed in a way that sustains and provides 
ecosystem services for future generations. Areas where the Forest Service provides unique leadership 
include: 

• Providing a carbon accounting system and monitoring forest conditions throughout the nation 
over long time periods using Forest Inventory and Analysis and an extensive network of 
Experimental Forests and Ranges. 
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• Conducting assessments of the mitigation potential and climate change impacts in forests at the 
regional, national, and global scales. 

• Understanding impacts of climate variability, forest pests, disturbances, and their interactions on 
our nation’s forests and grasslands and providing solutions to forest and range managers. 

• Providing decision-support to the nation’s landowners regarding management of forests for 
increasing carbon sequestration and reducing emissions, for reducing loss and fragmentation of 
forest land, and for adapting ecosystems to climate change. 

While there has been no “climate budget” for managing National Forest System lands per se, much of 
current land management is aimed at restoring ecological resilience in light of climate change. Some of 
these actions include: 

• Facilitating adaptation of ecosystems to the effects of climate change by restoring, maintaining, 
and enhancing the health and resilience of forest, rangeland, and aquatic ecosystems to multiple 
stresses. 

• Modifying or relocating infrastructure to maintain resistance or resilience to major disturbances 
such as uncharacteristic wildland fires, insect and disease outbreaks, tropical storms, and floods. 

• Continuing to mitigate the effects of climate change by encouraging increased net carbon 
sequestration in forests, rangelands, and urban areas over time through a variety of means 
incorporating consideration of climate change adaptation and mitigation into both land 
management plans and project level environmental analyses. 

• Encouraging woody biomass utilization through maintaining and enhancing local infrastructure 
and developing new technologies, businesses, and markets capable of using low-value woody 
biomass. Ehirsuing opportunities to increase the reliability of an accessible and sustainable supply 
of woody biomass from national forests and other Federal, State, tribal, and private lands. 

• Continuing our gene conservation programs for species that are at-risk due to the influence of 
climate change and other stressors. 

Simpson Q13: What processes do you have in place to measure results? 

Answer. To measure climate change results, Forest Service R&D has several performance measures in 
place, such as the customer satisfaction index for R&D products and services, and the number of refereed 
and non-refereed publications. Other measures, specific to climate change, are being explored. 

ARRA 

Simpson Q14: How many jobs have been created as a result of the stimulus bill? Does the number of 
jobs created meet, exceed, or fail short of expectations? 

Answer: The results from the first two quarters of recipient reporting indicate the Forest Service 
supported 2,544 jobs in the 3"^^ quarter of 2009 (July I - September 30, 2009) and 2,527 jobs in the 4'^ 
quarter of 2009 (October 1 - December 30, 2009). We estimate that Recovery Act funds will help us 
create a total of 20,000 jobs. As of March 3, 2010, $129 million has been paid out and S642 million has 
been obligated. Given that the results from the two quarters of recipient reporting are based on spending 
less than ten percent of the $1 .15 billion the Forest Service received, we are on track to meet our 
estimates for job creation. 

Simpson Q15: How many of these jobs created have been direct Forest Service jobs as opposed to 
private sector contractor jobs? 
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Answer: As of February 1 9, 2010, there have been a total of 257 temporary and term positions created in 
the Forest Service, in addition to the jobs reported by private sector recipients. 

Increased fees on senior citizens 

Within the last two weeks, I joined members of the Idaho delegation in writing to you to express our 
concern about a proposal published in the Federal Register on December I, 2009 to raise fees (eliminate 
discounts) on senior citizens and physically disabled citizens seeking recreational access to U.S. Forest 
Service lands. It’s no secret that the recession has had a considerable impact on these groups because of 
the combination of high health care cotits and depleted retirement savings. 

SimpsonQlb: Given that Congress has recently provided the Forest Service with considerable 
increases — including $650 million for capital improvement and maintenance under the stimulus bill — 
why would the Forest Service find it necessary to raise fees on seniors and the disabled? 

Answer: On March 17, 2010, Forest Service Chief Tom Tidwell announced his decision not to 
implement proposed changes to fees charged to holders of passes at Forest Service campgrounds operated 
by private businesses. The Chiefs decision means seniors and people with disabilities will continue to 
receive a discount at Forest Service campgrounds run by private concessions. 


Bridgcr Teton National Forest 

I am concerned that the Forest Service has made a preliminary decision (preferred alternative) in 
a Draft Supplemental EIS that leases already issued four years ago in the Bridget Teton National Forest 
should be cancelled. ! find this proposal of concern for several reasons. First, this decision is not 
supported by the Forest Plan that said the area was open for leasing. Secondly, it puts the Department of 
the Interior, which manages the Nation's mineral resources, in a position of canceling leases even though 
Secretary Salazar has said that canceling leases in the Roan Plateau would be illegal, Lastly, the Forest 
Service is once again opening the Treasury up to a situation of foregoing revenues and possibly having to 
spend more money in attempting to return issued lea.ses and subjecting the American taxpayers to a huge 
takings lawsuit. 

Simpson Q17: Could you address each of these points and assure me that the final SEIS will not create 
this quandary of conflicting direction on the Bridger Teton and open up the federal Treasury to potentially 
large financial liabilities? 

Answer: The Forest Plan was completed in 1990 and identifies land available for oil and gas leasing 
based on an environmental analysis that was completed at a general programmatic level. The plan 
contains a number of contingencies and constraints on many of the areas identified as available for 
leasing, such as limitations on surface occupancy to protect sensitive resources or other limitations based 
on site-specific conditions. As indicated by the Interior Board of Land Appeals in the granting of a Stay 
of the Bureau of Land Management’s (BLM’.s) decision to lea,se, new information or changed 
circumstances have been identified since the completion of previous environmental analyses which 
require subsequent analysis. Some of these include the listing of Canada Lynx under the Endangered 
Species Act, cumulative effects of oil and gas development on adjacent lands, including effects to air 
quality, and on mule deer habitat and migration routes. This information was not available for 
consideration when lease availability decisions were made. 
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The Supplemental EIS (SEIS) is being completed to evaluate the potential effects of leasing these 
particular lands in light of this new information. The Draft SEIS is out for public comment, and no final 
decision has been made. The identification of a preferred alternative does not constrain the Forest 
Supervisor’s selection of any alternative being considered. The selection of an alternative will be based 
on the final environmental impact statement compiled in response to public comments. 

The BLM is a cooperating agency for this analysis and will be providing input regarding its authority to 
cancel or modify leases. Any decision by the Forest Service will take full account of the legal authorities 
of the BLM. 

The supplemental EIS is considering the implications of foregone oil and gas development under all 
alternatives that could result in reduced development or production, which will be taken into 
consideration when a decision is made. Any fiscal implications of modifying or cancelling leases will 
also be taken into consideration prior to making a decision. 

Questions From Congressman Steven C. LaTourette 

Urban & Community Forest Program 

LaTourettcQl; I represent a region in northeast Ohio which has a strong nursery and landscaping 
business focus. I notice that you are bringing the Urban and community forests program into your efforts 
regarding Climate Change. How do you propose that this program would work, and what role do you see 
businesses in this field playing in your program? 

Answer: The Urban and Community Forestry Program, primarily through State Partners, provides 
financial, technical and educational assistance that is helping localities improve the resilience of their 
urban and community forests in response to climate change stresses. Several of the areas where program 
partners provide assistance to communities include strategic tree planting and active management of the 
urban forest to: 1) increase carbon sequestration, 2) reduce energy consumption and reduce greenhouse 
gas emissions from power plants, 3) reduce the forest’s susceptibility to insects and disease, 4) improve 
the forest’s ability to contribute to clean water quality and quantity needs, and 5) generate biofuels from 
urban wood waste products to off-set fossil fuel usage. 

In the President’s 201 1 Budget, an additional $2 million is provided to implement a national competitive, 
cost-share grant program for strategic tree planting for energy conservation and carbon sequestration. . 
For the new U&CF grant program, all municipal governments will be eligible to apply, but proposals will 
require a minimum 50 percent cost share from grantees. In working with State Foresters, the Deputy 
Chief of State & Private Forestry will make the final project selections based on the quantity of carbon 
both avoided and sequestered as a re.sult of the federal investment. Tree plantings will require a planting 
plan. Grant funds can be used for the purchase of trees and planting supplies, the cost of installation, and 
the cost of their maintenance for three years after installation. At project completion, a final assessment 
of carbon sequestered and offset will be provided, informed by the actual trees planted with this funding. 

In all these efforts, local businesses, and national industry organizations such as the American Nursery 
and Landscape Association, play a critical role in helping to identify and supply appropriate tree and 
landscape plants, and to provide the arboricultural and horticultural services necessary to improve and 
maintain the health of urban and community forests. 
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Ecological Restoration Budget 

LaTouretteQ2: Unlike some of my colleagues from the west who have multiple forests throughout their 
states, I represent a state with just one national forest, the Wayne, in southeastern Ohio. While the forest 
has a number of the same challenges as others throughout the county, it is also unique in the kinds of 
ecosystem cleanup it must focus on, as many of its lands are those which had been mined for coal and are 
in severe need of restoration. Please explain how your proposed changes to the budget for Ecological 
Restoration would work in places like the Wayne. 

Answer: The Agency’s budget proposal provides the flexibility necessary for field units to identify and 
prioritize restoration needs; and to utilize the proposed Integrated Resource Restoration program funds, as 
well a number of other program appropriations where appropriate, to implement integrated restoration 
projects to repair damage to natural diversity and restore ecosystem dynamics. In addition, under the 
proposed $50 million Priority Watersheds and Job Stabilization initiative, agency units, including the 
Wayne National Forest, will be able to propose watershed restoration projects to be selected by the Chief 
through a competitive process. The Forest Service will place a high priority on selection of projects that 
will result in a change in watershed condition class, and will be informed by factors such as community 
support, job creation for youth, and watershed condition. 


Questions for the record from Mr. Calvert 
Fire Clean lip 

During the 2009 fire season, wildfires in California consumed over 336,000 acres of land, destroying 
hundreds of structures and claiming the lives of two brave firefighters. From August 26 - October 16, 
2009 the Station Fire which originated in the Angeles National, Forest ravaged over 160,000 acres of land 
destroyed 209 structures, including 89 homes. 

Calvert Ql: Many have criticized the forest service for not containing the Station Fire within the first 48 
hours it was burning. According the LA times, the USFS made the decision to go into “mop-up mode” on 
the second day of the fire before it was fully contained. Why was the decision made to scale back the 
number of aerial tankers and firefighters available before the fire was fully contained? 

Answer: When the Station Fire was reported at 3:24 p.m. on August 26, 2009, the Angeles National 
Forest immediately dispatched 13 fire engines, 2 air tankers, an air attack ship, 7 helicopters (including 2 
from the nearby Morris Fire), 3 water tenders, 2 patrol units and nine 20-person hand crews, for a total of 
well over 200 personnel. 

Firefighters continued to fight the Station Fire aggressively from both the air and on the ground under 
extremely difficult conditions the next day, August 27. Daytime temperatures were reaching 100 degrees; 
and the fire was burning in 50-year-old chaparral between 6 and 8 feet tall on steep and rugged hillsides 
ranging between 33 and 66 percent slope. 

Rather than scale resources back from the initial response, incident commanders increased the number of 
firefighting resources and engaged them where safe to do so over the next several days and until the fire 
was contained on October 16. 

The Station Fire occurred at the height of fire season in one of the most dynamic fire environments in 
North America. It was one of only two fires out of nearly 200 last year on the Angeles National Forest to 
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escape initial containment efforts, the other being the Morris Fire which began under similar conditions 
just one-day prior. 

Calvert Q2: Many in the affected area have expressed concerns that decisions made by the Forest Service 
to hold back the number of firefighting resources available to the Station Fire may have added to the 
devastation of this blaze. What actions have been taken by the Forest Service to investigate the impacts 
of its decision making on the severity of the fire? What, if any, changes have been made to Forest Service 
firefighting protocol to ensure that similar decision making does not contribute the severity of fires in the 
future? If an investigation is still under way, when can we expect it to be completed? 

Answer: No firefighting resources were held back that could have been used on the Station Fire. In fact 
resources not immediately being utilized on the nearby Morris Fire were rerouted to assist in suppression 
efforts on the Station Fire. 

A review of the initial suppression actions (first 48 hours) on the Station Fire was directed by the Chief of 
the Forest Service, Thomas Tidwell, in October, 2009. A team was convened that included representatives 
of the U.S. Forest Service, Los Angeles County Fire Department and the California Department of 
Forestry and Fire Protection (CAL FIRE). Their report “Station Fire Initial Attack Review” was released 
on November 1 3, 2009 and is available on the U.S. Forest Service homepage at www.fs.fed.iis . 

This report includes assessments of several key factors such as topography, weather, vegetative (“fuel”) 
conditions and threats to both communities and natural resources. It does, in fact, also discuss decisions 
made on the ground by fire commanders and what the impacts of those decisions were in suppressing the 
Station Fire. There have been no changes in operating protocol as a result of the findings of the Station 
Fire Initial Attack Review. 

Summary of key report findings: 

• The origin of the Station Fire was in extremely rugged terrain with limited opportunities for safe 
suppression activities by ground-based suppression resources. 

• The ordering and assignment of firefighting resources to initial attack was appropriate and 
consistent with accepted fire management practices. Additional ground tactical resources would 
not have improved the effectiveness of operations because they could not be safely deployed. 

• In light of the extremely challenging topography encountered during initial attack and the highly 
volatile fire and vegetation conditions, incident commanders were reasonable and prudent in not 
exposing firefighters to actions that would have been ineffective and compromised their safety. 

The investigation into the actual cause of the Station Fire is ongoing. In September, a joint investigation 
between Forest Service Law Enforcement and the Los Angeles County Sheriff s Department determined 
that the Station Fire was caused by an act of arson. 

Calvert Q3: All totaled, the Station Fire holds the dubious distinction of being the 10™ largest fire in 
California history. However, with the last flames extinguished over 4 months ago, residents of the 
impacted area are still feeling the effects of the fire in the form of mud slides. The Forest Service budget 
notes a 22 percent decrease in funding over FY 2009 levels for the USFS Rehabilitation and Restoration 
program that seeks to, among other things, prevent erosion in areas impacted by fire. It is noted that in 
FY 2009 78,000 acres of land were treated under the Rehabilitation and Restoration Program. 

After a fire has been contained, what role does the Forest Service take in restoring burned out lands to 
protect against erosion and other long term risks associated with fire damage? If the damage is 
predominantly on Forest Service land, does the Forest Service have responsibility to protect contiguous 
non-Forest Service property against these long term risks? 
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Answer: After all large fires, the Forest Service’s Burned Area Emergency Response (BAER) program 
evaluates the post-fire threats to human life, safety, property and critical natural and cultural resources. If 
unacceptable risks are identified and if actions exist that are likely to substantially reduce those risks, the 
BAER program provides immediate funding to implement emergency measures. Occasionally there are 
no feasible on-the-ground measures that can be effectively implemented. The Forest Service’s 
Rehabilitation and Restoration program provides funding for non-emergency post-fire rehabilitation and 
long-term restoration. The Forest Service evaluates potential downstream effects and considers off-forest 
values when determining treatment options. 

Calvert Q4: Is the Rehabilitation and Restoration program the only source of funding for post-fire 
erosion prevention programs? If not, how much total funding is available for post-fire rehabilitation? 
How are resources allocated for those projects? 

Answer: In addition to the Rehabilitation and Restoration program, the Burned Area Emergency 
Response (BAER) program provides funding for certain time-critical and urgent measures needed 
immediately after a fire and is funded through the Fire Suppression account. In 2008 and 2009, 
emergency supplemental funding was approved by Congress for rehabilitation and restoration. In FY 
201 1, the Integrated Resource Restoration program funds can also be used for post-fire erosion 
prevention. 

BAER funding is provided immediately to each national forest as needed. Rehabilitation and Restoration 
funding is allocated annually to each region using criteria that considers the total acres burned and acres 
burned at high severity using a running average over the previous five years. Each region then selects 
rehabilitation and restoration projects based on criteria that consider the magnitude and extent of fire 
damage, prevention of additional (post-fire) damage, and potential for natural recovery. 

Calvert Q5: How does the Forest Service decide which lands to focus on when implementing its erosion 
prevention activities following a fire? To what degree is future threat to dwellings and infrastructure from 
catastrophic erosion considered when allocating the Forest Service’s limited erosion prevention 
resources? 

Answer: The type and location of immediate response activities that occur through the BAER program 
are determined by an expert team that rapidly assesses the situation to evaluate if potential post-fire 
threats to critical resources and values exist which may re.suli in unacceptable risks. Prescribed BAER 
measures are located where they have the best chance of minimizing the likelihood of damage or the 
magnitude of consequences. The primary objective of the BAER program is to minimize potential post- 
fire impacts to life, property, water quality and quantity, soil productivity, cultural resources, wildlife, and 
other important values if there are practical and effective measures available. In addition, the first priority 
of the Rehabilitation and Restoration program is for stabilization projects that serve to minimize further 
damages. 


Calvert Q6: Do you feel that addressing these 78,(XX) acres was sufficient to prevent property damage 
and address long term erosion risks from fire? Do you believe the Forest Service should have protected 
more land from mud slides and other erosion events? 

Answer: The Forest Service’s accomplishments in FY 2009 represented a good investment in providing 
necessary preventative protection at a reasonable cost. Sometimes there are no feasible on-the-ground 
measures that can be effectively implemented. For example, many hillside stabilization treatments are not 
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effective on very steep (greater than 50 percent) slopes due to the overwhelming effects of gravity. 
Additionally, in many parts of the country, the rainy season occurs within two to six weeks of the fire 
season, leaving little time for extensive stabilization efforts. In any event, treatments are only designed to 
be effective against the most commonly occurring rain storm interval and intensity events. Our 
technology and development group in San Dimas, California has published a guide to prescribing BAER 
treatments. It can be found online at: 

hltD://www.fs.fed.us/l-d/piibs/ixlf/BAERCAT/lo res/0625 1 80IL.pdf . 

Calvert Q7: Given this program’s decreased funding request for FY 2010, what controls have been put 
into place within the Forest Service’s erosion prevention activities to ensure that the most critical erosions 
concerns, those impacting houses, businesses and property, are addressed and families and livelihoods are 
protected? 

Answer: Rehabilitation and restoration activities that minimize erosion and protect lives, safety and 
property will continue to be our highest priority. 

Calvert Q8: Station Fire area residents are still feeling the effects of the fire as .soil in the burned out 
areas mix with rains to create mudflows reportedly exceeding five feet deep in some cases. Some have 
noted that these mudslides originated on Forest Service property. 

How does the Forest Service investigate its re,sponsibility in events such as the Southern California 
mudslides of early February 2010 that occurred in the area of the Station Fire? To what degree is the 
Forest Service responsible for these slides and the associated costs of clean up and property repair? 

Answer: The Station Fire BAER team determined that, even under modest rainfall events, there was a 
high post-fire threat of increased runoff, debris flows and floods carrying significant risk to Forest Service 
resources as well as to private homes. State and county roads, utilities and infrastructure. The team of 
experts explored many options, but concluded that due to the extent of the fire and natural site constraints, 
construction of major structures or hill slope treatments on National Fore.st System land was either not 
feasible or would not significantly reduce the probability of damage to off-forest resources. The Forest 
Service implemented some treatments in certain areas where it was most likely to be effective, but 
focused our primary efforts on the critical need for coordinating, communication and sharing our analyses 
with other agencies having jurisdiction over private adjacent lands where life and property were at risk. 

The full BAER report is available online. In the report they conclude that: 

• Over 70 percent of the 161 thousand acres burned with high or moderate soil severity 

• Steep slopes in the burned area will result in virtually 1(X) percent erosion potential 

• Debris-flow is more than 80 percent probable 

As a result of the BAER analysis and communication efforts, emergency plans and structural measures 
were immediately put into place, thus avoiding loss of life and minimizing property damage during the 
recent unprecedented rain storms. 

Calvert Q9: Has the Forest Service undertaken any actions to aid those property owners impacted by 
mudslides originating on Forest Service land related to the Station Fire? If not, do you plan to offer aid or 
assistance? 

Answer: The Forest Service has no statutory authority to expend funds to perform flood damage clean- 
up work of this type. We will continue to coordinate with the NRCS on measures they can implement 
through their emergency watershed protection (EWP) assistance program and to work with other Federal 
and local agencies as appropriate. 
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Stimulus Funding 

Calvert QIO: The US Forest Service received stimulus funds to “create new jobs and spur economic 
activity.” How much was received? What types of projects were these funds intended to support? What 
is the status of these stimulus funds today? How much of the funds have been spent? How much more 
have been to be obligated? 

Answer: The Recovery Act authorized $1.15 billion to the USDA Forest Service to help reinvigorate the 
economy while restoring natural resources. The programs funded under the Recovery Act will create 
jobs that invest in or leverage the investments of partners and contribute to sustainable operations, 
including reducing the environmental footprint of infrastructure and/or greener operations of 
administrative and recreation sites, roads, trails, and facilitie.s. $650 million was authorized for capital 
improvement and maintenance projects (roads, bridges, trails, facilities, and abandoned mine work). The 
other $500 million was authorized for wildland fire management activities (fuels reduction and forest 
health protection); $250 million on Federal lands and another $250 million on State and private lands. As 
of March 3, 2010, $129 million has been paid out and $642 million has been obligated, 

Calvert Qll: The stimulus came with a statutory deadline of February 1 7, 2010 to have all stimulus 
funded projects under contract or construction. Has the Forest Service met this statutory requirement? If 
not, how much money is left to be spent and why has the Forest Service failed to meet this statutory 
requirement? When does the Forest Service expect to have 100 percent of its stimulus funds spent? 

Answer: Congress included in the Recovery Act a requirement that all Stale Revolving funds 
appropriated under the Recovery Act be under contract or construction by February 1 7, 2010. Thi.s 
statutory deadline applies to State Agencies that receive revolving funds from Federal agencies such as 
EPA. The Forest Service does not have State Revolving Fund Programs. The Statutory deadline for the 
Forest Service is September 30, 2010, and the Forest Service expects to have 100 percent of the funds 
obligated by this date. The Recovery Act allows agencies to expend funds through 2015. However, 
almost all of the FS funding will be expended by 2012. 

Calvert Q12: It is my understanding that the stimulus funds that have been disbursed by the Forest 
Service “created or retained” 2,750 jobs. How do you determine which jobs were created and which were 
retained? Can you tell me of these 2,750 jobs how many new jobs were created? 

Answer: The official source used for quarterly recipient reporting (www.FederalReporting.gov), does 
not distinguish between the numbers of jobs created and jobs retained. Additionally, the 2,750 jobs 
created or retained figure refers to only a snapshot of estimated Recovery Act job creation in the 4‘" 
quarter of 2009 (October 1 - December 30, 2009). The Forest Service is projecting, that with the funding 
received from the Recovery Act over 20,000 jobs will have been created and retained when all funds have 
been expended. In addition, as of February 19, 2010, there have been a total of 257 temporary and term 
positions created within the Forest Service as a result of the Recovery Act. 

Calvert Q13: These 2,750 jobs “created or retained” came with an approximately $600 million price tag; 
over $220,000 per job. Do you feel that this is a reasonable cost? What was the Forest Service’s 
administrative cost for creating these jobs? Were these administrative expenses paid out of the $600 
million the Forest Service reports to have spent on job creation? What contributed to this high cost-per- 
job and what can the Forest Service due to lower these costs per job for the funds that have yet to be 
spent? 
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Answer: The $600 million dollars referred to in the question, are the Recovery Act funds that have been 
obligated to date. As of March 3, $642 million have been obligated, of which $129 million has been 
expended. The Act allowed the Forest Service to spend up to 5 percent for administrative costs 
(management and oversight); however, the Agency chose to keep administrative costs low by limiting the 
costs to 2 percent of the appropriation. This amount is not included in the $600 million. 

Additionally, the 2,750 jobs created or retained figure refers to only a snapshot of estimated Recovery Act 
job creation between October i - December 30, 2(X)9 (2009 CY Quarter 4). The Forest Service is 
projecting, that with the funding received from the Recovery Act over 20,000 jobs will have been created 
and retained when all funds have been expended. 
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Wednesday, March 10, 2010. 

SCIENCE FOR AMERICA’S LANDS, WATER AND BIOTA; 
U.S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 2011 BUDGET REQUEST 

WITNESSES 

MARCIA K. McNUTT, DIRECTOR, U.S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
SUZETTE M. KIMBALL, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, U.S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
CARLA M. BURZYK, DIRECTOR, U.S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OFFICE OF 
BUDGET AND PERFORMANCE 

MATTHEW C. LARSEN, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR FOR WATER, U.S. GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY 

BRENDA S. PIERCE, ACTING CHIEF SCIENTIST FOR GEOLOGY U.S. GE- 
OLOGICAL SURVEY 

SUSAN D. HASELTINE, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR FOR BIOLOGY, U.S. GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY 

WILLIAM H. WERKHEISER, EASTERN REGIONAL DIRECTOR, U.S. GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY 

DAVID APPLEGATE, SENIOR SCIENCE ADVISOR FOR EARTHQUAKES 
AND GEOLOGICAL HAZARDS, U.S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 

Opening Statement: Chairman Moran 

Mr. Moran. The US Geological Survey actually has a very strong 
request, over $1 billion, and given the fact that there has been a 
freeze across all domestic discretionary programs, the relatively 
modest increase is nevertheless significant and shows a substantial 
level of support on the part of the Administration and I know the 
American people. There are a few targeted reductions, and all of 
the fixed costs, over $13 million, have to be absorbed, and I know 
that is going to be a substantial challenge for you. 

I think we are going to want to talk about climate change 
science, the WaterSMART program, and endocrine disrupters, but 
the first thing we want to mention is that this is the very first 
budget hearing for our new Director, Dr. Marcia McNutt, a highly 
esteemed scientist, the first woman director in the 131-year history 
of the USGS. 131 years, that is a long time. Took them a long time 
to figure it out, did it not? 

The USGS is the Nation’s leading natural science agency, con- 
ducts fundamental and applied scientific research in monitoring in 
a wide array of fields. Besides its famous geology expertise, it also 
has major responsibilities for the National Map, the National 
Streamflow Information Program, water quality and quantity in- 
vestigations, on-shore fossil energy and mineral resource inven- 
tories, wildlife, fish, plant science and conservation and many, 
many other things. This bureau has a great history of accomplish- 
ment. It goes all the way back to the land classification work of 
John Wesley Powell in 1878, and then the Congress established it 
in 1879. We do need an active, engaged and competent assembly 
of scientists to ensure that the Federal Land Management agencies 
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make responsible policy decisions as stewards of our public lands 
and water. 

So it is critical and even more critical as our Nation grows in 
population and in challenges and as we confront the effects of cli- 
mate change. 

I am going to offer another moment of Zen. This is your moment 
of Zen, Mr. Simpson, if you want to focus on this 

Mr. Simpson. I thought that was a moment to contemplate and 
think? 

Mr. Moran. You can do that 

Mr. Simpson. Oh. 

Mr. Moran [continuing]. As I share with you another quote from 
John Muir. 

Mr. Simpson. Oh, good. Let’s all put our hands together and 

Mr. Moran. We are not going to sing Kumbaya, but you are 
going to listen to this quote now. Follow this now. “Nature is ever 
at work building and pulling down, creating and destroying, keep- 
ing everything whirling and flowing, allowing no rest but in rhyth- 
mical motion, chasing everything in endless song out of one beau- 
tiful form into another.” 

Now that we have been edified, we are going to go into the spe- 
cifics of the budget request. I want to mention the noteworthy in- 
creases. An $11 million increase to climate change science, includ- 
ing an $8 million increase for the National Climate Change and 
Wildlife Science Center. This is something that Mr. Dicks has 
championed in the past. A $9 million increase for the 
Water SMART Initiative to develop a sustainable water strategy, al- 
though in order to do that, other water resource science activities 
have been cut by $3.5 million. There is an increase of $3.3 million 
for natural hazards research on earthquakes and volcanoes. An in- 
crease of $8 million for program support and continued develop- 
ment of the next Landsat satellite ground system for remote sens- 
ing. There is a small funding increase for ecosystem science on the 
Chesapeake Bay in fulfillment of the executive order. And I think 
one thing we are going to get into as we should in each of our hear- 
ings is the collaboration, cooperation among relevant agencies, 
uses does get funds through the EPA to conduct important sci- 
entific investigations, particularly as part of the Great Lakes Res- 
toration Initiative. 

Mr. Moran. So with that, let me turn to the Ranking Member, 
Mr. Simpson, for your remarks. 

Mr. Simpson. Ohm. 

Mr. Moran. That is okay. 

Opening Statement: Mr. Simpson 

Mr. Simpson. I am just kidding. You had a beautiful quote. Good 
morning. Director, and thank you for joining us today. I always 
look forward to discussions with USGS because it is one of the few 
agencies in our bill where we are able to divorce ourselves from 
regulatory policy and focus on the underlying science. 

It seems that today more than ever as this country is embroiled 
in a heightened debate over ways in which we use and conserve 
our natural resources and as we debate the question of how much 
is sustainable, we need science agencies not only to find the an- 
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swers, and I, this is critical, believe we need to clearly commu- 
nicate the answers to the public. The science is never settled until 
the people understand the science. 

The fiscal year 2011 budget request for the USGS is $1.1 billion 
which is $21.6 million or 1.9 percent above the 2010 enacted level. 
Those numbers belie the fact that the USGS is forced to claim 
$11.7 million in management efficiencies that do not yet exist in 
addition to absorbing $13.5 million in fixed costs. Given the 
strength and clarity of your strategic plan, I have little doubt that 
you could have found smarter ways to make those cuts if you had 
been given the opportunity. 

As this week is National Groundwater Awareness Week, I am 
pleased to see the increased emphasis in the budget on ground- 
water. And being from a western state, I fully subscribe to the no- 
tion that water is the new gold. That is why I am particularly in- 
terested in better understanding the rationale for some of the in- 
creases and decreases in this budget for the various water pro- 
grams, particularly those that emphasize partnerships with the 
states. I do not understand how the USGS can have a water initia- 
tive when total funding for water programs was cut by nearly $3.5 
million. 

Another area of the budget that puzzles me is the rapid increase 
in climate change funding. I have seen firsthand the impacts of a 
changing climate in my state, and I do not dispute that changes 
are occurring. What bothers me is what I see as a rush to throw 
money at the problem without a clear understanding of what we 
do not know, why we do not know it, what we need to know, and 
how we intend to find out. Very little information has been pre- 
sented to this Subcommittee as to what we have learned with the 
funds we have invested in 2008 and 2009. I am hoping that you 
can shed some light on that today. 

Finally, I am interested in hearing today about the $13.4 million 
increase for the Landsat Data Continuity Mission and with coupled 
with a corresponding decrease of $3.5 million for the National Map, 
how the fiscal year 2011 geography budget proposal gets the USGS 
closer to achieving its goals. 

I look forward to hearing your testimony this morning and work- 
ing with you on the fiscal year 2011 budget. Thank you. 

Mr. Moran. Thanks very much, Mr. Simpson. Now perhaps we 
can hear from Dr. McNutt, and we will go to questions. 

Testimony of Dr. McNutt 

Dr. McNutt. Wonderful. Good morning, everyone. It is a pleas- 
ure to be here this morning, and I want to congratulate Chairman 
Moran on his official appointment to head this Subcommittee, and 
I want to thank Mr. Dicks for his service. We certainly enjoyed 
your leadership, and we know that the Subcommittee for Armed 
Services is certainly going to be blessed to have your leadership 
just as we have in the past few years. 

INTRODUCTION OF USGS MANAGEMENT TEAM 

I am ably assisted this morning by other leaders of the USGS. 
On my right is my Deputy Director, Suzette Kimball, and I know 
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that you have met Suzette who was the Acting Director for the 
USGS. On my left is Carla Burzyk who is our Director for the Of- 
fice of Budget and Performance. Also in the room with me we have 
Dr. Matt Larsen who is the Associate Director for Water, and my 
Eastern Regional Director is Bill Werkheiser. Then we have the 
Acting Associate Director for Geology, Linda Gundersen, who is in 
the second row there, and Dr. Bryant Cramer, who is the Associate 
Director for Geography, next to Linda. Also in the next row is 
Kevin Gallagher, who is the Associate Director for Geospatial Infor- 
mation, and then Dr. Sue Haseltine who is the Associate Director 
for Biology. And we have Karen Baker, the Associate Director for 
Administrative Policy and Services and also Kaye Cook, the Acting 
Associate Director for Human Capital. I think I got everyone then. 

BUDGET OVERVIEW 

First of all, I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, all the members 
of the Subcommittee, and everyone here for the unwavering sup- 
port and energy in maintaining and also enhancing USGS pro- 
grams under your guidance. 

When I was confirmed last November, I knew that the USGS 
was an organization that was held in high esteem by the staff, the 
constituents and most of all, by the members of this Subcommittee. 
Yours and Mr. Dicks’ interest has manifested itself in many posi- 
tive and exciting ways. I look forward to working with you in the 
years ahead as together we apply the talents of the USGS, which 
is the Nation’s only integrated natural science agency, to find sci- 
entifically defensible solutions to the challenges that lie at the 
nexus between water, energy and climate, while bequeathing an 
environment to our children and grandchildren that is healthy and 
sustainable. 

On behalf of the women and men of the USGS, I am proud and 
humbled to appear before you today to testify in support of the Ad- 
ministration’s 2011 budget. 

Our budget reflects Secretary Salazar’s commitment to science as 
the first consideration and a cornerstone for natural resource deci- 
sions and policy guidance. A very vivid example of an application 
of USGS science to help reduce the vulnerability of populations 
that are increasingly at risk from acts of nature is illustrated by 
the two recent earthquakes in Haiti and Chile. 

After correcting for the differences in magnitude and location of 
those two earthquakes, a citizen of Chile exposed to this same level 
of ground shaking, was 400 times more likely to survive than a 
resident of Port-au-Prince subjected to the same level of shaking. 
And the difference in survival rate for those two citizens was 
thanks to decades of risk reduction in Chile built on a foundation 
of earthquake hazard assessment that was pioneered at the USGS. 

The science methods and standards were shared with our South 
American friends through partnerships and capacity building. The 
USGS has provided substantial information and technical support 
in the aftermath of both disasters and will bring home important 
lessons to better prepare us here at home when such a calamity 
strikes any of the 39 states that are our own “earthquake country”. 

The 2011 budget for the USGS follows our Science Strategy by 
prioritizing research that will keep Americans safe from natural 
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hazards, secure our supply of natural resources such as water, min- 
erals, fossil fuels and also protect our ecosystems. Of course, a few 
difficult decisions had to be made so that high priority programs 
could thrive. We identified potential savings through management 
efficiencies and programmatic reductions, which were, of course, 
very difficult choices. 

In summary, the 2011 budget request for the USGS is $1.1 bil- 
lion which is an increase of $21.6 million from the 2010 enacted 
level. Programmatic increases in the budget total about $52 mil- 
lion. Each increase is well aligned with the science priorities de- 
fined by the USGS Science Strategy. 

ENERGY FRONTIER INITIATIVE 

I will go through what those increases are now. The New Energy 
Frontier Initiative is $3 million, and that $3 million meets and 
matches the $3 million that this Committee appropriated last year 
to seed a program in alternative energy in the USGS. We will ex- 
pand existing efforts on the impacts of wind development on eco- 
systems. We will study the causes and identify solutions that will 
minimize risk and the ecological impacts of projected large-scale 
development of wind farms. Pilot projects in the Great Plains and 
off-shore Cape Cod will provide data and methodologies that can be 
applied nationwide. 


CLIMATE IMPACTS INITIATIVE 

You mentioned the Climate Impacts Initiative, which is $11 mil- 
lion. We believe there is a critical need to adapt management ap- 
proaches to changes on the landscape, and that we believe is the 
niche for the USGS, not in climate modeling. We believe that is the 
purview of other agencies, but rather taking those projections of 
what climate is going to do and say, what are the impacts actually 
where people live, in the land, in the ecosystems. The USGS will 
support accelerated assessment of biological carbon sequestration, 
and we will create and staff two new DOT Climate Science Centers 
to enrich the science with new funding for that aspect of the Na- 
tional Climate Change and Wildlife Science Centers which Mr. 
Dicks, of course, has supported, adding to the three Climate 
Science Centers that will be established in 2010. We will also de- 
velop decision support tools to enable resource managers and pol- 
icymakers to adapt to a changing climate, and that is what they 
are asking for help in. They are having to make decisions right now 
on the landscape, and they need to know what are the changes that 
are coming down the pike and how can they make decisions for 
changes that will be affecting them 20, 30 years down the road. 

WATERSMART PROGRAM 

In the WaterSMART program, there is $9 million of new funding 
that will allow the USGS to begin to implement the requirements 
of the SECURE Water Act of 2009 to determine the quantity, qual- 
ity and use of the Nation’s water supply, both surface and ground- 
water, that will integrate data collected at the local, regional. State 
and national level. And Mr. Simpson, you have already mentioned 
the importance of groundwater and the Nation’s water supply, par- 
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ticularly in the West. One hundred million Americans rely on 
groundwater, and yet, where do you go to see how your aquifer is 
faring? You can go out and see how a reservoir is doing or how a 
stream is flowing, but where do you go to see how your aquifer is 
doing? The number of states is not uniform in terms of their report- 
ing of aquifer health. We need to make information on the health 
and water levels of those aquifers readily available. It has been 30 
years since there was a water census. 

TREASURED LANDSCAPE INITIATIVE 

In terms of the Treasured Landscape Initiative, $3.6 million is 
requested. Mr. Chairman, this increase supports President 
Obama’s executive order of May 12 , 2009, calling on the Federal 
Government to lead restoration of the Chesapeake Bay which as 
you well know is the Nation’s largest estuary. The time to do this 
work is now in order to repair, restore and preserve this awesome 
and wonderful national treasure. 

NATURAL HAZARDS FUNDING 

In Natural Hazards, we have $4 million of new funding which is 
an important increase to leverage the $45 million in Recovery Act 
(ARRA) funds in upgrading the seismic and volcano hazard moni- 
toring network. The U.S. appreciates the long-term support of our 
important work in this area from Mr. Dicks. The increase in 2011 
will enhance the USGS hazards effort, focusing on increased com- 
munity resilience to those hazards. We will extend existing work 
in California communities and expand to the Pacific Northwest and 
Alaska. We agree with the concerns that Mr. Dicks has expressed 
for many years calling for more vulnerability assessments for volca- 
noes, improved monitoring for earthquakes and volcanoes, im- 
proved forecasting capabilities, better decision support tools, and 
better training for emergency responders and new studies to ad- 
dress urban and wildland fires. USGS possesses the understanding 
of where these natural hazards will occur and how best to prepare 
for them. 


LANDSAT DATA CONTINUITY MISSION 

Mr. Simpson, you mentioned the Landsat Data Continuity Mis- 
sion, $13.4 million. This increase will implement new ground sta- 
tion requirements that are now necessary because of the free-flyer 
satellite that will hold the new sensors. The USGS is partnering 
closer with NASA in planning for this free-flyer satellite, and we 
eagerly look forward to the launch. 

COASTAL AND MARINE SPATIAL PLANNING 

In coastal and marine spatial planning, a $4 million increase is 
proposed. This increase supports the Administration’s National 
Ocean Policy. We will be engaging with other DOI bureaus and 
Federal agencies such as NOAA in implementing the soon to be fi- 
nalized framework for effective coastal and marine spatial plan- 
ning. This plays an important part in furthering our understanding 
of coastal change and how to provide communities with information 
they need to protect coastal areas. 
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COLLABORATIVE DOI SCIENCE WORK 

And finally, there is support of $4 million to increase the number 
of USGS scientists available to work collaboratively with the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, the Bureau of Land Management, and the 
National Park Service, a total of $4 million on bureau-defined re- 
source and management issues where they need our science. 

PROPOSED BUDGET REDUCTIONS 

Now the complementary side of developing this agency is having 
to identify savings to ensure that each Federal dollar is very wisely 
spent and not duplicative of other work being conducted at the 
State or Federal level. We had to make some difficult decisions in 
collaboration with the Secretary and the Administration. The de- 
creases that we are putting forward are $12.4 million in reductions 
in IT, travel and acquisition costs; a reduction of $3.5 million in 
National Map partnerships, leaving approximately $10 million still 
in that budget category; a reduction of $3.3 million in cost savings 
as requested in the Administration’s memorandum in planning for 
the President’s fiscal year 2011 budget and performance plans. We 
have also been asked to not include $13.5 million in fixed costs as 
Mr. Simpson already mentioned. 

BUDGET SUMMARY BY BUDGET ACTIVITY 

In sum, our budget includes as a roll-up here, $153.4 million for 
our geography programs; $253.8 million for geology activities which 
is hazards, energy, minerals; $228.8 million for water research and 
monitoring; $201.3 million for biology activities; $72.1 million for 
global change activities, $223.8 million for science support, enter- 
prise information and facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank you again for the support 
this Committee has provided for the USGS over the years. We be- 
lieve we have a good budget that addresses the greatest needs for 
the Nation. It positions us where science needs to be, always look- 
ing to the future. Thank you for allowing me to testify today, and 
I would be happy to respond to your questions. 

[The statement of Dr. Marcia McNutt follows:] 
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Department of the Interior 
Before the 

Committee on Appropriations, 

Subcommittee on Interior, Environment and Related Agencies 
U.S. House of Representatives 
March 10,2010 


Good morning, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee. Thank you for the 
opportunity to appear before you in support of the Administration's fiscal year 201 1 budget 
proposal for the U.S. Geological Survey (USGS). 

The USGS is home to a breadth of multidisciplinary science expertise, an extensive, national, 
on-the-ground presence, and a wealth of biologic, geologic, geographic, and hydrologic 
monitoring capabilities and existing data, in scales ranging from microscopic to global. USGS 
science brings its brightest minds and best monitoring and modeling capabilities to bear on 
issues that present crucial natural resource management challenges, such as water availability 
and use issues associated with joint-use surface water and groundwater supplies in California’s 
Central Valley in addition to its response during and after catastrophic natural hazard events 
such as the recent earthquakes in Haiti and Chile. The 201 1 budget request reflects our ability 
to address a vast array of natural-resource and natural-science issues facing the Nation. 

This budget provides new funding to address several important Administration and Secretarial 
priorities including renewable energy, climate change, water resources, and treasured 
landscapes. It also includes expanded resources for USGS mission priorities such as natural 
hazards, Landsat Data Continuity Mission (LDCM), coastal and marine spatial planning, and 
science support that helps other Interior bureaus achieve their mission. Efforts identified for 
increased funding in 201 1 are well aligned with the science priorities defined by the USGS 
Science Strategy. The strategy was developed by USGS scientists and professional staff and 
firmly positions USGS science to respond to national priorities and global trends through 
scientific excellence and strong collaboration with partners at the Federal, State, and local level. 
The 2011 budget request for the USGS is $1.1 billion, an increase of $21.6 million from the 
2010 enacted level. 

Major Changes 

The Administration's 2011 budget proposal for the USGS focuses on issues of national 
importance and ensures the USGS maintains the expertise necessary to address the scientific 
and societal challenges that face us today in addition to those that will arise in the months and 
years ahead. The budget enhances USGS efforts in support of key Administration and 
Secretarial priorities such as the New Energy Frontier, Climate Change Adaptation, the 
WaterSMART Program, and Treasured Landscapes and continues ongoing efforts to ensure the 
availability of crucial data and research results to governmental, academic, commercial, and 
international users. The budget reflects $52.0 million in program increases in addition to 
decreases totaling $30.3 million. Fixed costs of $13.5 million are to be absorbed by programs 
across the USGS. 
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Within the Department’s New Energy Frontier initiative, the USGS is requesting $3,0 million to 
support departmental efforts to develop renewable energy sources. The USGS will expand 
existing efforts to evaluate the impacts of wind development on ecosystems. This additional 
funding will increase the capacity of the USGS to study the ecological impacts of the 
development of large-scale wind farms and to identify solutions to minimize risk. This 
investment will improve data management, collaboration with land management agencies that 
rely on science to inform decision-making, and the viability of information products that 
contribute to the understanding of the effects of wind energy development. The USGS will 
initiate work in the Great Plains and offshore Cape Cod that will lead toward the development of 
an assessment methodology that can be applied nationwide. 

The potential impacts of climate change are of great concern to the Nation and Department of 
the Interior land managers have a critical need for this information to adapt management 
approaches to changes on the landscape. In 201 1 , the USGS is requesting an increase of 
$11.0 million to support the accelerated assessment of biological carbon sequestration and to 
create and staff two new DOI Climate Science Centers (CSCs) as part of the National Climate 
Change and Wildlife Science Center, adding to the three CSCs established in 2010, The USGS 
will also develop decision-support tools that enable resource managers and policymakers to 
cope with and adapt to a changing climate. Increased performance associated with the funding 
includes testing and implementation of the biological carbon sequestration assessment 
methodology, establishment of additional climate science centers, and continuation of 
collaboration with a number of universities and establishment of new partnerships. 

Funding requested as part of the Secretary’s WaterSMART Program allows the USGS to begin 
to implement the requirements of the Omnibus Public Land Management Act of 2009 to 
determine the quantity, quality, and use of the Nation's water supply. The USGS is requesting 
$9.0 million for this effort in 201 1 . Increased performance due to the additional funding includes 
establishment of a robust effort to assess the availability of freshwater in the United States. 

The USGS will develop critical information to characterize water flows, storage, use, water 
quality, and ecological needs. This focused effort will place tools and technical information into 
the hands of water resource managers and other stakeholders that will allow them to evaluate 
water availability to address serious questions they face each and every day. 

A $3,6 million investment is requested for the USGS as part of the Secretary’s Treasured 
Landscapes initiative. This effort supports President Obama's Executive Order (E.O.) of May 
12, 2009, to have the Federal government lead the restoration of the Chesapeake Bay, the 
Nation's largest estuary. The E.O. directs the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency and the 
Departments of the Interior. Commerce (NOAA), Agriculture, Defense, and Homeland Security 
to use their expertise and resources, working with partners, to protect and restore the 
Chesapeake Bay and its watershed. 

In addition to these high-priority initiatives, the budget requests an increase of $4.0 million to 
enhance USGS natural hazards efforts focused on increasing community resilience to those 
hazards. In 201 1 , the USGS will extend existing work in California communities and expand 
efforts in the Pacific Northwest, and Alaska coastal communities. Increased performance from 
the additional funding includes improved forecasting capabilities; better decision support tools 
and training for emergency responders; new studies to address urban and wildland fires; 
vulnerability assessments for volcanoes; and improved monitoring capabilities for earthquakes 
and volcanoes. 
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The USGS budget request also includes an additional $13.4 million for the LDCM. Requested 
funding will allow the USGS to implement the new requirements at the ground stations for the 
December 2012 launch. These additional resources will help USGS to meet the long-term goal 
of providing continuous streams of high-quality land remote sensing data to users. 

An increase of $4.0 million is requested for USGS coastal and marine spatial planning efforts in 
support of the Administration's National Ocean Policy. The USGS will actively engage with 
other Department of the Interior bureaus and Federal agencies in implementing the soon-to-be 
finalized Framework for Effective Coastal and Marine Spatial Planning (CMSP). This framework 
for CMSP includes implementation guidance for phased and collaborative development, 
including Federal, State, tribal, and other partners to develop capacity, build on existing efforts, 
and leverage and gain efficiencies from lessons learned. Increased performance associated 
with this effort would include increasing the availability of relevant geospatial data; enhancing 
the availability and ability to integrate water-quantity and water-quality information; and 
developing standards to provide integrated biological information. Of this increase, $2.0 million 
will be used for a pilot project in the Gulf of Mexico. 

The USGS requests an increase of $4.0 million for FWS/NPS/BLM Science Support. Funding 
for this effort will increase the number of USGS scientists available to work collaboratively with 
managers and biologists in the FWS, the BLM and the NPS to develop and carry out research 
projects that address scientific questions to improve bureau resource management. Funding for 
the FWS effort will be increased by $1.5 million and will include science support for adaptive 
management and strategic and tactical research to meet the priority information needs identified 
by the FWS. A total of $1 .5 million will be added to programs that support the NPS. Projects 
would include research on climate change adaptation and ecosystem change in parks and other 
biological research, monitoring, and technical assistance of high priority to the NPS. Support for 
the BLM will be Increased by $1 .0 million and will include non-forest fire research and eco- 
regional assessments of western systems. 

Decreases identified in the USGS 201 1 budget request total $30,3 million and include the 
USGS contribution to Department-wide efforts to reduce IT, travel, and acquisition costs. A 
reduction of $3.5 million for the National Map Partnerships is included in this total, in addition to 
$3.3 million in cost savings as requested in 0MB Memorandum 09-20, Planning for the 
President's Fiscal Year 2011 Budget and Performance Plans, dated June 1 1 , 2009. In order to 
provide the maximum funding possible for priority program needs, the budget absorbs $13.5 
million in fixed costs. 

Budget Summary by Budget Activity 

The 201 1 budget includes $1 53.4 million for USGS geography programs, continuing support for 
the USGS role in land remote sensing and geographic research. The budget for Land Remote 
Sensing includes an increase of $13.4 million to implement the new requirements to the LDCM 
ground system. The budget for Geographic Analysis and Monitoring includes an increase of 
$500,000 in support of the Secretary’s WaterSMART Program and an increase of $250,000 to 
enhance our efforts to increase resiliency to natural hazards. Also included in the request is a 
reduction of $3.5 million to the National Geospatial Program for the National Map Partnerships. 

The budget proposes $253.8 million for USGS geology activities. This request includes 
increases of $1.8 million to the Earthquake Hazards Program, $1.5 million to the Volcano 
Hazards Program, and $250,000 to the Mineral Resources Program to enhance our efforts to 
increase resiliency to natural hazards. An increase of $500,000 to the National Cooperative 
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Geologic Mapping Program is provided in support of the Secretary’s WaterSMART Program. 
This budget provides a $4.0 million increase to the Coastal and Marine Geology Program for 
coastal and marine spatial planning in support of the Administration's National Ocean Policy. 
The Geology budget includes a $3.0 million increase to the Energy Resources Program as part 
of the New Energy Frontier initiative. 

The budget for USGS water resources programs proposes $228.8 million to support water 
research and monitoring activities that address important national issues such as water 
availability, water quality, and flood and drought hazards. The request includes increases of 
$6.4 million to the Hydrologic Networks and Analysis Program and $1 .1 million to the 
Groundwater Resources Program to establish the WaterSMART Availability and Use 
Assessment as part of the Secretary’s WaterSMART Program initiative. 

The 2011 budget requests $201.3 million for biological research. This proposal reflects 
increases to the Biological Research and Monitoring function of $4,0 million for FWS/NPS/BLM 
science support, $500,000 in support of the Secretary’s WaterSMART Program, and $200,000 
to enhance our efforts to increase resiliency to natural hazards. 

A total of $72.1 million is requested for USGS global change activities. This request includes an 
increase of $1 1 ,0 million for a biological carbon sequestration assessment, development of 
science applications/decision-support tools, and establishment of three new DOI Climate 
Science Centers through a competitive request for proposals. An additional $3.6 million is 
included as part of the Secretary’s Treasured Landscapes initiative. 

The budget requests $223.8 million for science support, enterprise information, and facilities. A 
technical adjustment is included in the request that will establish a Construction subactivity with 
funds transferred from Deferred Maintenance ($2.5 million); will realign the Regional Executives’ 
staff from the science disciplines to Science Support ($8,5 million); and will realign 5 Geography 
FTE to Science Support related to contract and administrative support provided to the Earth 
Resources Observation and Science Center ($284,000), 

Conclusion 

The USGS 201 1 budget request addresses issues important to the Administration and the 
Department and is well aligned with the USGS Science Strategy. This budget reflects our ability 
to address a broad array of natural-resource and natural-science issues facing the Nation. The 
challenges are great, the stakes are high, and the USGS is committed to providing science in 
the service of our great Nation. Like no other Federal agency, the USGS possesses broad 
multidisciplinary science expertise, an extensive, national, on-the-ground presence, and a 
wealth of biologic, geologic, geographic, and hydrologic monitoring capabilities and existing 
data, in scales ranging from microscopic to global. The 201 1 budget request will enable the 
USGS to build on its breadth of expertise and its long tradition of service to provide the data, 
long-term scientific understanding, and scientific tools needed to improve the economic and 
environmental health and prosperity of people and communities across the Nation and around 
the world. 

This concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. I will be happy to answer any questions you and 
other members may have. I appreciate this opportunity to testify before you and this 
Subcommittee. 
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Marcia K. McNutt 

Director Marcia K. McNutt is a distinguished geophysicist and experienced 
administrator. She previously spent 15 years on the faculty of MIT and for 12 
years served as president and chief executive officer of the Monterey Bay 
Aquarium Research Institute (MBARI), in Moss Landing, CA. She is the first 
woman director of the USGS in its 130-year history and serves as the Secretary 
of the Interior's science advisor. 

As a scientist, Dr. McNutt has participated in 15 major oceanographic expeditions 
and served as chief scientist on more than half of those voyages. She has 
published 90 peer-reviewed scientific articles. Her research has ranged from 
studies of ocean island volcanism in French Polynesia to continental break-up in 
the Western United States to uplift of the Tibet Plateau. 

McNutt’s honors and awards include membership in the National Academy of 
Sciences, the American Philosophical Society, and the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. She served as President of the American Geophysical 
Union from 2000-2002. She was Chair of the Board of Governors for Joint 
Oceanographic Institutions, helping to bring about its merger with the Consortium 
for Ocean Research and Education to become the Consortium for Ocean 
Leadership, for which she served as Trustee. She is a fellow of the American 
Geophysical Union, the Geological Society of America, the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, and the International Association of Geodesy, 

McNutt received a BA degree in Physics, summa cum laude, Phi Beta Kappa, 
from Colorado College in Colorado Springs. As a National Science Foundation 
Graduate Fellow, she studied geophysics at Scripps Institution of Oceanography 
in La Jolla, California, where she earned a PhD in Earth Sciences in 1978. She 
then spent three years with the USGS in Menlo Park, CA, working on earthquake 
prediction. 

Dr. McNutt joined the faculty at MIT in 1982 where she became the Griswold 
Professor of Geophysics and served as Director of the Joint Program in 
Oceanography & Applied Ocean Science & Engineering, offered by MIT & the 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution. 

McNutt is a native of Minneapolis, MN, where she graduated class valedictorian 
from Northrop Collegiate School in 1 970, 
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CLIMATE CHANGE: ROLE AND LEVEL OF COORDINATION 

Mr. Moran. Thank you very much, Dr. McNutt. That was a com- 
prehensive and yet concise statement. I fully appreciate it, and we 
appreciate your leadership. 

Doctor, there is some concern by some Members of Congress that 
various federal agencies are using the current focus on climate 
change as the basis to get increased funding for the kinds of activi- 
ties that they would be doing anyway. There is also concern that 
there may be a proliferation of climate change science going on in 
lots of different federal agencies and programs. So I wonder if you 
could just step back for a moment and explain what exactly is the 
role of the USGS in climate change science and then explain how 
you are coordinating with other Federal departments and agencies, 
including academia. 

Dr. McNutt. Great. Thank you for that question. First of all, 
there are two very distinct roles of the USGS. One of them is that 
the USGS, as a geological and a natural science agency, has the 
responsibility for looking back into time. We are one of the few 
agencies within the Federal Government that has the perspective 
of time for understanding what can happen in the future by the 
perspective of what has happened in the past. Now, that is not dis- 
tinct from what the academic community can do because the aca- 
demic community can do that as well. But by integrating that with- 
in the Department of the Interior with the land management agen- 
cies, we can then take that information and help our fellow land 
management agencies to understand what the future might be for 
their land management responsibilities. 

The way the Ilepartment of the Interior has taken the responsi- 
bility to build the budget this year is rather than build a budget 
individually, bottom-up from the agencies, they have taken a very 
top-down view and said, what are our goals in climate change and 
how do we achieve those goals department-wide and then how do 
we apportion the specific tasks to the various bureaus within the 
Department of the Interior and who best can accomplish this. That 
way, the Department of the Interior has avoided duplication of ef- 
fort and made sure that every dollar is very wisely spent. Some- 
times there was, of course, competition among the bureaus in order 
to accomplish those tasks, but I think in the end, we worked it all 
out and came up with a very good division of responsibilities with 
USGS taking on a lot of the science responsibilities for these Cli- 
mate Science Centers which are the cornerstone of what we want 
to do for the Department of the Interior with the land management 
agencies, then taking that science, much of which will be done at 
universities, and then applying it to management practices on the 
landscape to help them actually apply the best practices to under- 
stand how to prepare land managers for what is coming ahead. 

Let me give you a specific example. I think that the experience 
that the USGS has had with earthquakes and understanding risks 
is extremely important in climate change. We understood in the 
earthquake group that predicting earthquakes specifically would be 
a very difficult thing to do. But what we could understand was 
where earthquakes would happen and that we needed to prepare 
the population for the inevitable earthquake that would happen. 
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Dr. McNutt. We believe the same is true for climate change, 
that it will be difficult to predict at the local level exactly what will 
happen with climate change, but we will be able to say in broad 
terms that there will be changes in climate, some of it will be nat- 
ural because of natural cycles in climate. Some of it may be caused 
by man’s activities. But there will be certain parts of the landscape 
system that will be most sensitive to changes in climate. Those will 
be equivalent to the faults, the parts of the landscape that are most 
likely to change. We can identify those features and say. What do 
we need to do to prepare communities for those weaknesses in the 
system? Water in the west is the San Andreas Fault of the climate 
system. That is the part that we know for sure is a weakness in 
the climate system. We know already that there are changes hap- 
pening because of climate change that have caused communities, 
agriculture, natural ecosystems to feel the effects of changing cli- 
mate, both the natural part and the anthropogenic part. 

So we identify those parts and then we say, what do we do to 
prepare industry, agriculture, communities, individuals, for those 
coming changes and make them more resilient to those changes? 
That is the kind of science that the USGS can do and then work 
with those managers to make them better prepared. 

Mr. Moran. Thank you. I was going to ask another question, but 
given the comprehensive nature of the answer, I think not. Thank 
you very much for putting all of that on the record. Dr. McNutt. 

But at this point, let’s turn to Mr. Simpson. 

CLIMATE change: APPROPRIATE FUNDING LEVEL 

Mr. Simpson. Following on what the Chairman just mentioned, 
because I ask these questions, some people think I do not believe 
that climate change is happening or think it is some kind of fake 
science out there. I think there is a real issue there. My question 
has been all along and continues to be this year — well, let me give 
you this example. After September 11, 2001, virtually every agency 
that came to my office and almost every interest group who came 
to my office that wanted to do something said we have got to do 
this because of homeland security, and almost every budget request 
had money in there for homeland security. Now the catchphrase is 
climate change, global warming, whatever you want to call it. And 
I see more and more money being spent on global warming. My 
question is not whether it is appropriate to spend the money. I 
think we do need to spend some money to study this. The question 
is coordination. And I noticed that you mentioned in your testi- 
mony that you will study wind farms, potential impacts of wind 
farms and so forth, remarkably similar testimony as to what the 
BLM said yesterday. And forest fires, wildfires, impacts, remark- 
ably similar testimony to what the Forest Service says. What is the 
coordination, and this has been my debate all along, what is the 
coordination between the agencies on what we are spending, and 
why are you studying wind farms instead of BLM or are you co- 
ordinating with BLM or the Forest Service? And beyond that I 
guess is the report. Is this the guide that we are using in terms 
of where we are going on climate change in this country? Is this 
the roadmap for the adaption, research and management on federal 
lands and how does that translate into the USGS climate change 
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adaption budget? Do you understand my concern? It is not that we 
are studying climate change, it is whether we are doing it wisely. 

Dr. McNutt. Okay. A couple questions there, Mr. Simpson. First 
of all, to get at the broader issue about is the USGS just climbing 
on some popular bandwagon with climate change? Certainly I do 
not think so. Climate change is an important issue certainly for our 
agency to work on for the following reason. We are absolutely cer- 
tain that climate change, if not an issue that Congress demands 
answers from our agency today about climate impacts, you will be 
demanding answers from us about climate impacts within the fore- 
seeable future. And when you haul us in front of you to ask us for 
answers to those questions, there will be no time for us to write 
the proposals, put together the definitive studies, and gather the 
appropriate data sets because you will want the answers yesterday, 
or at best, tomorrow. We will have to have had the studies already 
ongoing, and we will have to have the answers for you. Our land 
managers will have to have already been using the best practices 
to preserve those ecosystems. The land managers are already see- 
ing the effects out there on the landscape, and they say to preserve 
these places, we have to have those answers now. 

INTERAGENCY COORDINATION 

Mr. Simpson. I do not disagree with anything you just said. The 
question is, when I call and say how are the wind farms impact- 
ing — why should I call you instead of BLM? 

Dr. McNutt. There is excellent coordination there. There is a 
very simple answer to that. The BLM will use the USGS science, 
and they will then apply that science because the wind farms will 
be on the BLM land. There has to be a handoff there so there has 
to be funding in both budgets because the USGS does the scientific 
study, it hands off the science to the BLM, and then the BLM land 
managers apply that science in order to properly site the wind 
farms and do the applications of the science to best site the wind 
farms. So there is the general scientific study and then the applica- 
tion of that science to the specific issue of that wind farm. 

Mr. Moran. If the gentleman would yield? 

Mr. Simpson. Sure. 

Mr. Moran. Could I just follow up on that a bit? I had a con- 
versation with the Fish and Wildlife Service yesterday, and they 
said without this kind of data that they are getting from USGS and 
other scientists, they can not predict what habitat, for example, 
they are going to need for fish and wildlife and in fact, when they 
do the overlap, only 3 percent of what they were preserving was 
relevant to the future because of the change in the fauna, the flora, 
the flow of water and so on. They have got to build all of this in 
into their future planning so they can effectively preserve fish and 
wildlife. It was fascinating but I think 

Mr. Simpson. Again, I do not disagree with what you are saying, 
and I do not suggest that USGS should not be doing the study, 
should not be doing the science. But I wonder when we put tens 
of millions of dollars into the BLM to study science on the impacts 
of global warming or climate change, where wind farms would be 
located. It sounds to me like they are doing an awful lot of the 
same work you are doing, and maybe it is just that I do not under- 
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stand it. But my concern has been all along that we are throwing 
hundreds of millions of dollars budget-wide across the agencies, not 
just in Interior but in almost every budget you look at there is 
money for climate change study. And I am wondering if there is 
any government-wide coordination of all this money that we are 
spending or if it is the new catchphrase. And I am not suggesting 
people are doing it saying we can get more funding because I am 
sure that everybody thinks that they need to study it. Do we need 
a climate change agency? 

Dr. McNutt. I would suggest that for the record we respond in 
collaboration with the Bureau of Land Management to show how 
those two amounts of funding work together because let me tell 
you, the Secretary was so keen on finding any amount of dupli- 
cated funding that he could cut from the budget that had that been 
a possibility, he would have loved to have been able to do that. 

CLIMATE change: GOVERNMENT-WIDE COORDINATION 

Mr. Simpson. Do we need a climate change agency that could co- 
ordinate all of this government-wide? 

Dr. McNutt. You know, that possibility has been discussed, and 
the problem is exactly drawing the line because climate change is 
so pervasive when you look at atmosphere, oceans, ecosystems. Cli- 
mate change even impacts energy. It would be monstrous. 

Mr. Moran. I do not think we are looking for a climate change 
czar. 

Mr. Simpson. I am just saying that I feel very uncomfortable 
with the amount of money we are spending and how we are spend- 
ing it and nobody has yet been able to give me the vision for the 
coordination between all of these agencies. And we have a responsi- 
bility to make sure that the taxpayer dollars are spent efficiently. 
I am not suggesting that we should not be spending it or anything 
like that. 

Dr. McNutt. OSTP also did an incredible job this year of coordi- 
nation in the climate arena, and anything that was labeled as cli- 
mate funding, they questioned each of the budget offices exten- 
sively in terms of that. 

Mr. Simpson. Well, I know that we had our staff put together a 
briefing that we were going to have and have all of the agencies 
within the Department of the Interior that got climate change 
money, we were going to have a briefing on how this is all working 
together, and it so happened that the snowstorm came and can- 
celled it. 

Dr. McNutt. It got snowed out. I remember that. 

Mr. Simpson. It is just one of those things. I have decided the 
only way to get enough snow in Idaho is to have a meeting there 
on climate change. 

Mr. Moran. If the gentleman would yield again, the Council on 
Environmental Quality does have responsibility to coordinate this. 
It might be useful to have a briefing, if not a hearing, from CEQ 
and see how they are ensuring that there is collaboration but not 
overlap. 

Mr. Simpson. I would kind of like a briefing rather than a hear- 
ing because, we could have informal discussions with all these dif- 
ferent agencies. And I am just saying that as an appropriator, I 
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have to be responsible for taxpayer money, as you do. I think we 
need a better effort to at least educate me as to how it is being co- 
ordinated and spent, that it is being done in the most useful way. 

STREAMGAGE PROGRAM: VISION 

Let me ask one other question before we go to Mr. Cole. I think 
all of us here understand the value of streamflow information pro- 
vided by the nationwide network of streamgages and we are aware 
of the significant investments we have made in the program 
through the stimulus bill and the fiscal year 2010 budget. We have 
a tendency to provide increases and then sometimes walk away 
thinking we have fixed the problem, and I caution us against doing 
that in this case. 

The fiscal year 2011 budget proposes management efficiency cuts 
and fixed cost absorptions that add up to almost a $3 million ero- 
sion of the streamgage budget. The USGS has set a measureable 
goal of having roughly 4,700 streamgages in its nationwide net- 
work, and yet it is only 64 percent of the way there. I wonder 
whether we are setting ourselves up to again walk away. Can you 
tell me what your vision is for the streamgage program, where it 
is now, where it needs to be and how were are going to get there? 

Dr. McNutt. I can say just personally as the Director of the 
USGS, I am a huge advocate of the water program and of the 
streamgage network. I have been from day one concerned about the 
fragility of the mechanism that we have used to fund the 
streamgage program. In the beginning it was built on this partner- 
ship, and for a while because of erosion in the USGS budget, the 
partners were shouldering more than their 50 percent of the pro- 
gram. Now there has been hard times with the State budgets. That 
has led to challenges in keeping streamgages funded. I personally 
think that we need to find a more bullet proof way to keep a solid 
national backbone of streamgages in the national interest so that 
we have a regular, year-to-year national picture of the health of 
our stream flow in the Nation. 

But I want to refer to Dr. Matt Larsen and let him talk a little 
bit more about the state of this. So Matt, you want to 

Mr. Moran. Please come up to the table. 

Dr. Larsen. Thank you for the question. 

Mr. Moran. There is a microphone to your right there that you 
can turn on. 

Dr. Larsen. This is an ongoing challenge for us, and as our Di- 
rector acknowledged, we have many partnership agreements across 
the country and many of those, alluding to your previous question, 
are done in close coordination with other Federal agencies, the 
Army Corps of Engineers and Bureau of Reclamation are key part- 
ners in funding our overall streamgage network which is about 
$135 million a year total cost. 

It is not an easy budget scenario to be in. We heard the Presi- 
dent talk about austere budgets in the coming years. We do every- 
thing we can to maintain the network. We have been able to make 
substantial progress in the last few years as Director McNutt ac- 
knowledged in her opening remarks. We saw a $5 million increase 
in fiscal year 2010, a $2 million increase in fiscal year 2009 for our 
National Streamflow Information program. We also were able to 
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put about $14.2 million in ARRA funds into upgrading the net- 
work. 

We have made some improvements in the budget scenario, and 
our plan this year is to try to put a bit more attention into our Na- 
tional Water Census, what the Secretary is now calling 
WaterSMART, to help leverage that program and use those data 
and interpret those data and provide a better product for the Na- 
tion in terms of what water managers throughout the country will 
need to manage water. 

Mr. Simpson. Well, I appreciate that. The streamgage informa- 
tion is, as you know, vitally important particularly in the West. I 
guess it is in the east also. But let us not let that deteriorate be- 
cause of the budgets or the efficiencies you have to create within 
the Department, you know. It is always easy to say we are going 
to create efficiencies. It is like saying we are going to save money 
by finding waste, fraud and abuse. But let’s not let the system go. 

Mr. Moran. We agree. Thanks for raising that, Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Cole. 


STREAMGAGES: REDUCED FUNDING SUPPORT 

Mr. Cole. Dr. Larsen, do not run away because that was actu- 
ally, as Mr. Simpson so often does, that was an area that I was 
very interested in and I want to pursue a little bit further. I think 
Mr. Simpson makes an excellent point about maintaining this par- 
ticular program over time, and I know you are interested in doing 
that. But I do not know how you maintain the program while you 
cut it. We have got other new initiatives here which, again, I would 
agree with Mr. Simpson are good and interesting initiatives, but I 
would rather see them funded a little bit less. And this one, which 
is an ongoing, proven cooperative program, funded at least the 
same level or frankly enhanced because again, we are well below 
what our targets were in terms of this data. And over time, I think 
this data is going to be useful in a whole variety of areas. 

So I would ask you this question, I guess after my little sermon- 
ette. How many water gauges do you expect, if any, to lose this 
year because we are not funding at current level? And what sort 
of pullback are you seeing from particularly state or tribal govern- 
ments, other governmental units that are under financial pressure 
that actually stepped up and sort of helped us a few years ago in 
this program but now do not have the wherewithal and are pulling 
back? 

Dr. Larsen. Excellent question, and it is always a moving target 
because as our Director noted, our streamgage network, in addition 
to the large Federal partners I mentioned, is operated in partner- 
ship with all of the 50 States at the local, municipal and water util- 
ity level. Right now we have somewhere between 100 and 200 
streamgages around the country that we call our threatened gauge 
list, and that is a number that varies with State budget and Fed- 
eral funding every year. We always have some number on that list, 
and I can provide that for the record by State so you can see ex- 
actly what I am talking about. 

Mr. Cole. I would appreciate that. 

[The information follows:] 
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Streameage 

Alaska 

15803000 Meade River at Atkasuk 
15820000 Ikpikpuk River below Fr>- Creek near Alaktak 
15860000 Fish Creek near Niuqsut 
15861000 Judy Creek nearNuiqsut 
15862500 Ubultuoch River above mouth nearNuiqsut 
Alabama 

02364000 Pea River at Elba 

02362000 Choctawatchee River near Geneva 

02372430 Conecuh River at River Fails 

02449840 Duck River near Berlin 
02456998 Barton Branch near Tarrant 

02456980 Fivemile Creek at Lawson Road ne^ Tarrant City 

03590680 Tennessee River at Smithsonia 

02454055 Lost Creek above Parrish 
Arizona 

09379200 Chinie Wash near Mexican Water 
09384000 Little Colorado River above Lyman Lake 
09390500 Show Low Creek near Show Low 
09471800 San Pedro River near Benson 
09477570 Gila River at Attaway Road near Florence 
09480000 Santa Cruz River near Lochiel 
09481770 Santa Cruz River at Amado 
09484000 Sabino Creek near Tucson 


Comments 


5 years 

Discontinued January 2010 

5 yeare 

Discontinued January 2010 

5 years 

Discontinued Janu^ 2010 

5 years 

Discontinued January 2010 

2 years 

Discontinued January 2010 

75 years 

Cooperator discontinued gage October 
2005, now partially funded through NSIP 

3 1 years 

Cooperalor discontinued gage October 
2005, now partially funded through NSIP 

69 years 

Cooperator discontinued gage for October 
2005 

8 years 

USAGE Nashville took over operation 

6 years 

Cooperator discontinued funding October 
2005 

6 years 

Cooperator discontinued funding October 
2005 

67 years 

Cooperator discontinued funding October 
2005 

13 years 

Station downgraded to low-flow discharge 

46 years 

Discontinued September 30, 2009 

70 years 

To be discontinued September 30, 2010 

55 years 

To be discontinued September 30, 2010 

14 years 

To be discontinued September 30, 2010 

4 years 

To be discontinued September 30, 2010 

60 years 

To be discontinued September 30, 2009 

4 years 

To be discontinued September 30, 2010 

77 years 

To be discontinued September 30, 2010 


Threatened and Discontinued Streamgages by State 


Period of Record 
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09484600 Patano Wash near Vail 
09486590 Arivaca Creek near Arivaca 
09494000 White River near Ft. Apache 
09497800 Cibecue Creek near Crysotiie 
09498400 Pinal Creek at Inspiration Dam 
09502900 Del Rio Springs 
09503300 Granite Creek below Watson Lake 
095 1 2406 Salt River at 5 1 Avenue at Phoenix 
09512450 Agua Fria River near Humboldt 
09535100 San Simon Wash near Pisinimo 
09537200 Leslie Creek near McNeal 
Arkans^ 

07060710 North Sylamore Creek near Firty Six, AR 
07362641 Middle Fork Saline River below Jessieville 
07362656 Bushy Creek near Jessieville 
07362693 Middle Fork Saline River near Owensville 
07194880 Osage Creek near Cave Springs 
California 

1 1 162570 San Gregorio Creek at San Gregorio, CA 
1 1 162630 Pilarcitos Creek at Half Moon Bay, CA 
Connecticut 

01193000 Connecticut River near Middletown 

Florida 

02231458 Wolf Creek near Kenansville 
02233460 Little Econlockhatchee River Trib, Union Park 
02248060 Turnbull Creek near New Smyrna Beach 
02282700 Middle River Canal near Ft. Lauderdale, FL 
023 10660 Ruth Springs Run near Homosassa, FL 
02322685 Ichetucknee Head Spring near Hildreth 
02322687 Cedar Head Spring near Hildreth 


51 years 

To be discontinued September 30, 2010 

8 years 

To be discontinued September 30, 2010 

93 years 

Discontinued September 30, 2009 

50 years 

Discontinued September 30, 2009 

30 ye^s 

Discontinued September 30, 2009 

12 years 

To be discontinued September 30, 2010 

9 years 

To be discontinued September 30, 2010 

6 years 

To be discontinued September 30, 2010 

9 years 

To be discontinued September 30, 2010 

38 years 

Discontinued September 30, 2009 

41 years 

Discontinued September 30, 2009 

35 years 

To be discontinued October 1, 2010 

5 years 

Discontinued February 2009 

5 years 

Discontinued February 2009 

6 years 

Discontinued February 2009 

8 years 

Discontinued February 2009 

40 years 

Discontinued January 11, 2010 

43 years 

Discontinued September 30, 2009 

44 years 

May be discontinued June 30, 2010 

14 years 

Discontinued September 30, 2009 

8 years 

Discontinued September 30, 2009 

10 years 

Discontinued September 30, 2009 

49 years 

Discontinued January 2010 

3 years 

Discontinued September 2009 

8 years 

To be discontinued September 2010 

8 years 

To be discontinued September 2010 
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0232268 Blue Hole Spring near Hildreth 
02322691 Mission Springs Complex enar Hildre^ 
02322694 Devil's Eye Spring near Hildreth 
02322695 Mill Pond Spring near Hildreth 
02322698 Ichetucknee River at Dampier's nr Hildreth 
02326372 Palmer Mill Branch at Monticello 
2658180801 1 1900 Cypress Creek Canal below Gulfstream 
270022080094600 Kitchings Creek near Hobe Sound 

Hawaii 

16036000 Makaweli River near Waimea, Kauai Island 
16055000 Huieia Stream near Lihue, Kauai 
16071 500 Left Branch Opaekaa Str, Kauai Island 
16084500 Kapaa Stream near Kealia, Kauai 
16108000 Wainiha River near Hanalei, Kauai Island 
16130000 Nahomalu Valley near Mana, Kauai 
16212601 Waikeie Stream at Wheeler Field, Oahu 
16212800 Kipapa Stream near Wahiawa, Oahu 
16213000 Waikeie Stream at Waipahu, Oahu 
16226200 North Halawa Stream near Honolulu, Oahu 
16254000 Makawao Stream near Kailua, Oahu 
16301000 Punaluu Stream near Punaluu, Oahu 
16415400 Wawaia Gulch at Kamelo, Molokai 
16502800 Moomoonui Gulch at Hana, Maui 
16603800 Kaluapulani Gulch Tributary near Pukalani 
16646200 Olowalu Stream at Olowalu, Maui 
16659000 Waiakoa Gulch at Kihei, Maui 
16681000 Hakioawa Gulch at Altitude 75 ft, Kahoolawe 
16682000 Kaulana Gulch at Atlitude 100 ft, Kahoolawe 

Illinois 

05532300 Salt Creek at Brookfield, IL 


8 years 

To be discontinued September 2010 

8 years 

To be discontinued September 2010 

8 years 

To be discontinued September 2010 

8 years 

To be discontinued September 2010 

8 years 

To be discontinued September 2010 

27 years 

To be discontinued September 2010 

8 years 

Discontinued January 2010 

3 1 years 

Discontinued January 2010 

74 years 

To be discontinued October 2010 

5 1 years 

Discontinued October 2009 

50 years 

To be discontinued October 2010 

47 years 

Discontinued October 2009 

55 years 

To be discontinued October 2010 

47 years 

Discontinued October 2009 

3 ye^ 

To be discontinued October 2010 

55 years 

To be discontinued October 2010 

60 years 

To be discontinued October 2010 

28 years 

To be discontinued October 2010 

56 years 

Discontinued October 2008 

57 years 

To be discontinued October 2010 

44 years 

Discontinued October 2009 

45 years 

Discontinued October 2009 

45 years 

Discontinued October 2009 

45 years 

Discontinued October 2009 

45 years 

Discontinued October 2009 

3 years 

Discontinued October 2009 

3 years 

Discontinued October 2009 


20 years Discontinued October 2009 
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Indiana 

03361 1 09 Nameless Creek at Stringtovm, IN 

Kansas 

06844900 South Fork Sappa Creek near Achilles 
07140000 Arkansas River near Kinsley 
Kentucky 

03216600 Ohio River at Greenup Dam 
03250310 Rock Lick Creek near Sharkey 
03283827 Muddy Creek at Cain Springs Rd 
03306500 Green River at Greenburg 
033 1 8500 Rough River at the Fails of Rough 
Louisiana 

07366420 Bayou Choudrant near Calhoun 

07367250 Guyton Creek nr Eros 

07369360 Bushley Creek at Manifest 

073721 10 Brushy Creek nr Joyce 

07375307 Terry’s Creek near Kentwood 

08013610 Castor Creek near Oberline 

08013610 Whiskey Chitto Creek Trib nr Leesville 

08015200 Dry Creek at Dry Creek 

08025850 Pearl Creek at Hwy. 1 1 1 nr Burr Ferry 

07350820 Sand Beach Bayou @ Shreveport 

07351200 Brush Bayou at Shreveport 

07369016 Youngs Bayou at Monroe 

07382850 Hyson Bayou at Alexaidria 

07382850 Hyson Bayou at Midway St. at Alexandria 

07382865 Persimmons Bayou near Alexandria 

3005160902620 Drainage Canal at Junction 1-55/1-10 

3024260902559 Selsers Creek at 1-55 near Ponchatoula 

300003090163500Drainage Cana! at 1-10 at Kenner 


2 y^s 

Discontinued October 16, 2009 

51 years 

Discontinued September 30, 2009 

64 years 

Discontinued September 30, 2009 

40 years 

Measures river stage only, not streamflow 

Byears 

Discontinued July 1 , 2009 

3 years 

Measures river stage only, not streamflow 

39 years 

Measures river stage only, not streamflow 

5 years 

Measures river stage only, not streamflow 

43 years 

Discontinued in 2008 

41 years 

Discontinued in 2008 

24 years 

Discontinued in 2008 

44 years 

Discontinued in 2008 

43 years 

Discontinued in 2008 

43 yeru's 

Discontinued in 2008 

43 years 

Discontinued in 2008 

54 years 

Discontinued in 2008 

43 years 

Discontinued in 2008 

46 years 

Discontinued in 2008 

49 years 

Discontinued in 2008 

3 1 years 

Discontinued in 2008 

49 years 

Discontinued in 2008 

49 years 

Discontinued in 2008 

46 years 

Discontinued in 2008 

9 years 

Discontinued in 2009 

9 years 

Discontinued in 2009 

9 years 

Discontinued in 2009 
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02492511 East Pear! River at 1-59 near Nicholson 
0738023335Lake Pontchartrain near Slidell 
07380241 Suzie Bayou at Laek Hermitage Road 
073802338 IWW at 1-5 1 0 Bridge at New Orleans 
2009200929502008941 lOOOBayou Laloutre at Yscloskey 
3008300895 15000Litt]e Irish Bayou near SJidel! 
301748090200900 Pass Manchac nr Ponchatoula 
375230 Tchefiincte River at Madisonville 
300451089550700 I-IO Drainage Canal nr Little Wood 
300310091324600 X-Road NNE of Charenton 
300014091314700 Buffalo Cove Swamp NNE of Charenton 
295956091294500 Prejean Lake North, NE of Charenton 
295753091291500 Poncho Chute NNE of Charenton 
295647091153500 Old River at Junct. GIWW 
738153844 Bayou Gravenburg 1 1.7 Mi E Of Loreauville 
738153841 Bayou Eugene lO.l Miles Ne Of Loreauville 
73815973 Cross Bayou at Bayou Pigeon nr Bayou Plgeo 
010200 Bayou Plaquemine Brule nr Chruch 
07381440 Byu Grosse Tete @ Rosedale, 

Maine 

01049500 Cobbosseecontee Stream at Gardiner 
Maryland 

01600000 North Branch Potomac River at Pinto 
Massachusetts 

01 0965995 Assabet River, Mill Road near Westboro 
01097480 Sudbury River as Ashland, MA 
01100627 Shawsheen River at Andover, MA 
01 101344 Ipswich River near North Reading, MA 
01 101400 Martins Brook near North Reading, MA 
01103050 Mystic River near Somerville, MA 


9 years 

Discontinued in 2009 

9 years 

Discontinued in 2009 

9 years 

Discontinued in 2009 

9 years 

Discontinued in 2009 

9 years 

Discontinued in 2009 

9 years 

Discontinued in 2009 

4 years 

Discontinued in 2008 

4 years 

Discontinued in 2008 

i year 

Discontinued in 2009 

5 years 

Discontinued in 2009 

5 ye^s 

Discontinued in 2009 

5 years 

Discontinued in 2009 

5 years 

Discontinued in 2009 

1 year 

Discontinued in 2009 

I year 

Discontinued in 2009 

1 year 

Discontinued in 2009 

1 year 

Discontinued in 2009 

1 year 

Discontinued in 2009 

45 years 

Discontinued in 2009 

16 years 

To be discontinued March 31, 2010 

70 years 

Discontinued September 30, 2008 

3 years 

Discontinued June 30, 2009 

4 years 

Discontinued June 30, 2009 

3 years 

To be discontinued June 30, 2010 

2 years 

Discontinued June 30, 2009 

2yeare 

Discontinued June 30, 2009 

2 years 

To be discontinued June 30, 2010 
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01103220 Miscoe Brook near Franklin, MA 
01 103455 Trout Brook at Dover, MA 
01105638 Weir River at Leavitt Street at Hingham, MA 
01 1058756 Eel River at Russell Mill Rd near Plymoutfi 
01106500 Matfield River at Elmwood, MA 
01 108320 Canoe River near Norton, MA 
01109090 Rattlesnake Brook near Assonet, MA 
0 1 1 09220 Palmer River at South Rehoboth, MA 
0111 1225 Emerson Brook near Uxbridge, MA 
01113695 Catamint Brook at Cumberland, R1 
01170930 Mill River at Christian Lmie at Whately, MA 
01176780 Twelvemile Brook near North Wilbraham, MA 
01198000 Green River near Great Barrington, MA 
Michigan 

04035500 Middle Branch Ontonagon River 
04106300 Portage Creek near Kalamazoo, MI 
04106320 West Fork Portage Creek near Oshtemo, MI 
04160800 Sashabaw Creek near Drayton Plains 
04160900 Clinton River near Drayton Plains 
04166200 Evans Ditch at Southfield 
Minnesota 

05315000 Redwood River near Marshall, MN 
Mississippi 

07290650 Bayou Pierre near Willows 
07295000 Buffalo River ne^ Woodville 
Missouri 

07017115 Fox Creek at Allentown 
Montana 

06077500 Smith River near Eden 
06078500 North Fork Sun River near Augusta 


9 years 

Discontinued June 30, 2009 

2ye^ 

Discontinued June 30, 2009 

3 years 

Discontinued June 30, 2009 

3 years 

Discontinued June 30, 2009 

3 years 

Discontinued June 30, 2009 

3 y^rs 

To be discontinued June 30, 2010 

3 years 

Discontinued June 30, 2009 

3 years 

Discontinued June 30, 2009 

2 years 

Discontinued June 30, 2009 

10 years 

Discontinued September 30, 2009 

3 years 

Discontinued June 30, 2009 

2 years 

To be discontinued June 30, 20 1 0 

58 years 

To be discontinued June 30, 2010 

68 years 

Discontinued December 2008 

44 years 

Discontinued January 2009 

36 years 

Discontinued January 2009 

50 years 

Discontinued October 2009 

50 years 

Discontinued October 2009 

5 1 years 

Discontinued October 2009 

69 years 

Discontinued October 2009 

49 years 

To be discontinued September 30, 2010 

68 years 

To be discontinued September 30, 2010 

2 years 

Discontinued April 1, 2009 

23 years 

To be discontinued September 30, 2010 

32 years 

To be discontinued September 30, 2010 
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06079000 South Fork Sun River near Augusta 
Nebraska 

06600900 South Omaha Creek at Walthill 
06799460 Logan Creek at Bancroft 
06804900 Johnson Creek near Memphis 

Nevada 

10289000 Virginia Creek near Bridgport 
10289500 Green Creek near Bridgeport 
10290300 Upper Twin Lake near Bridgeport 
10290400 Lower Twin Lake near Bridgeport 
10290500 Robinson Creek at Twin Lakes Outlet 
10291500 Buckeye Creek near Bridgeport, CA 
10293048 Sweetwater Creek at Highway 338 
10296000 West Walker River near ColeviUe 
10299100 Desert Creek near Wellington 
10301745 Walker River at Little Dam 
10348700 Washoe Lake near Carson City 
10348800 Little Washoe Lake near Steamboat 
10353750 Mahogany Creek near Summit Lake 
New York 

01349541 Sugarloaf Brook south of Tannersville 
01349840 Batavia Kill near Maplecrest 
01349850 Batavia Kill at Hensonville 
01349900 Batavia Kill near Ashland 
01350032 Toad Hollow Brook near Grand Gorge 
01359133 Patroon Creek at Northern Blvd at Albany 
0 1 362 1 92 Panther Mountain Tributary to Esopus Creek 
01362465 Beaver Kill Tributary above Lake Hill 
01364959 Roudout Creek abv Red Brook at Peekamoose 
01374918 Stone Hill River south of Katonah 


4 years 

To be discontinued September 30, 2010 

6ye^s 

Discontinued April 1, 2009 

6 years 

Discontinued April 1, 2009 

19 years 

Discontinued October 1 , 2009 

25 years 

Discontinued October 2009 

26 years 

Discontinued October 2009 

48 ye^ 

Discontinued July 2009 

48 years 

Discontinued July 2009 

39 years 

Discontinued September 2008 

43 years 

Discontinued September 2008 

5 years 

To be discontinued October 2010 

71 years 

Discontinued September 30, 2009 

9 years 

To be discontinued October 2010 

10 years 

Discontinued October 2009 

40 years 

Discontinued June 30, 2009 

40 years 

Discontinued June 30, 2009 

22 years 

Discontinued October 2008 

10 years 

Discontinued June 30, 2009 

1 2 years 

Discontinued June 30, 2009 

36 years 

Discontinued Sept. 30, 2009 

18 years 

Discontinued Sept. 30, 2009 

10 years 

Discontinued June 30, 2009 

8 years 

Discontinued March 31, 2009 

8 years 

Discontinued June 30, 2009 

9 years 

To be discontinued Sept. 30, 2010 

3 years 

To be discontinued Sept 30, 2010 

10 years 

Discontinued June 30, 2009 
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01374987 Kisco River below Mt. Kisco 
0137499350 Hunter Brook south of Yorktown 
01415460 Terry Clove Kill near DeLancey 
0I42I614 Town Brook Tributary southeast of Hobart 
01422389 Coulter Brook near Bovina Center 
01422738 Wolf Creek at Mundale 
01426000 Oquaga Creek at Deposit 
04237555 Seneca River near Liverpool 
04237575 Seneca River at Cold Springs 
04240503 Onondaga Lake Outlet at Liverpool 
04240508 Seneca River near Liverpool 
North Carolina 

02084472 Pamlico River at Washington 
0209205053 Swift Creek near Streets Ferry 
02092554 Trent River at Pollocksville 
Oklahoma 

07159750 Cottonwood Creek near Seward 
07232470 Beaver River near Goodwell 
07232500 Beaver River near Guymon 
07239000 North Canadian River near Canton 
07301481 North Fork Red River near Sayre 
07325500 Washita River near Carnegie 
07329700 Wild Horse Creek near Hoover 

Oregon 

14090350 Jefferson Creek near Camp Sherman 
14090400 Whitewater River near Camp Sherman 
14095500 Warm Spring River near Simnasho 
14096850 Mill Creek near Badger Butte 
13324300 Lookingglass Creek near Looking Glass 


14 years 

Discontinued June 30, 2009 

10 years 

Discontinued June 30, 2009 

1 year 

Discontinued June 30, 2009 

1 1 years 

Discontinued June 30, 2009 

12 years 

Discontinued June 30, 2009 

1 1 years 

Discontinued June 30, 2009 

63 years 

Discontinued Sept. 30, 2009 

5 years 

Discontinued Sept. 30, 2009 

2 years 

Discontinued Sept. 30, 2009 

5 years 

Discontinued Sept. 30, 2009 

5 years 

Discontinued Sept. 30, 2009 

10 years 

Discontinued June 30, 2009 

13 years 

Discontinued June 30, 2009 

13 years 

Discontinued June 30. 2009 

1 3 years 

Measures river stage only, not streamflow 

3 years 

Measures river stage only, not streamflow 

55 years 

Measures river stage only, not streamflow 

59 years 

Measures river stage only, not streamflow 

4 years 

Measures river stage only, not streamflow 

69 years 

Measures river stage only, not streamflow 

12 years 

Measures river stage only, not streamflow 

26 years 

Discontinued June 1, 2009 

27 years 

Discontinued June 1, 2009 

31 years 

Discontinued June 1, 2009 

26 years 

Discontinued June 1, 2009 

27 years 

Discontinued Dec. 1, 2009 


Pennsylvania 
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01558098 Spruce Creek at Spruce Creek, PA 3 years Discontinued October 1, 2009 

01569800 Letort Spring Run near Carlisle, PA 34 years Discontinued October 1, 2009 

South Carolina 

021720709 Cooper River at U.S. Highway 17 at Charleston 12 years Discontinued April 30, 2009 

02172100 Charleston Harbor at Ft. Sumter near Mt Plesant 13 years Discontinued April 30, 2009 

02172305 McTier Creek near New Holland, SC 2 years Discontinued October 1, 2009 

02176500 Coosawatchie River near Hamptson, SC 58 years Discontinued June 30, 2009 

02135000 Little Pee Dee River at Galivants Ferry, SC 67 years Discontinued June 30, 2009 

02110704 Waccamaw River at Conway Marina at Conway ISyears Discontinued Sept 30, 2009 

02110760 AIW at Myrtlewood Golf Course at Myrtle Beach ISyears Discontinued Sept 30, 2009 

02110725 AIW at Highway 544 at Socastee, SC 10 years Discontinued Sept 30, 2009 

02110802 Waccamaw River at Bucksport, SC 23 years Discontinued Sept 30, 2009 

02135200 Pee Dee River at Highway 701 near Bucksport ISyears Discontinued Sept 30, 2009 

02136358 Sampit River near Georgetown, SC 4 years Discontinued Sept 30, 2009 

South Dakota 

06430900 Spearfish Creek above Spearfish 22 years To be discontinued Sept 30, 2010 

06478540 Little Vermillion River near Salem 44 years To be discontinued Sept 30, 2010 

06478600 East Form Vermillion River near Parker 15 years To be discontinued Sept 30, 2010 

Tennessee 

03414500 East Fork Obey River near Jamestown 66 years Discontinued April 2009 

03416000 Wolf River near Byrdstown 66 years Discontinued April 2009 

03418040 Sprint Creek near Dodson Chapel 2 years Discontinued June 2009 

03418070 Roaring River near Gainesboro 34 years Discontinued April 2009 

03426385 Mansker Creek above Goodlettsville 28 years Discontinued July 2009 

03427500 East Fork Stones River near Lascassas 57 years Discontinued April 2009 

03467000 Lick Creek near Mohawk 62 years Discontinued April 2009 

03469175 Little Pigeon River above Sevierville 22 years Discontinued October 2009 

03570835 Sequatchie River near Dunlap 6 years Discontinued October 2009 

03585269 Sugar Creek at Highway 1 1 near Minor Hill 12 years Discontinued October 2008 

23 years 


03600088 Carters Creek at Butler Road at Carters 


Discontinued October 2009 
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Utah 


09376800 Spring Creek near Monticello 

8 years 

Discontinued June 2009 

09372400 North Creek near Monticlio 

8 years 

Discontinued June 2009 

1 0 1 72640 Lee Creek near Magna 

38 years 

Discontinued June 2009 

10172727 Faust Creek near Vernon 

18 years 

Discontinued June 2009 

10167450 Little Cottonwood Creek at Tanner Flat 

6 years 

Discontinued June 2009 

Washington 



1 2035002 Chehalis River near Satsop, WA 

10 years 

Discontinued September 30, 2009 

12207750 Warm Creek near Welcome, WA 

1 1 years 

Discontinued September 30, 2009 

12102075 Clarks Creek at Tacoma Road near Puyallup 

16 years 

Discontinued Sept 30, 2008 

470118121330800 Buck Creek Camp Meteorological Site 

10 years 

Discontinued Sept 30, 2008 

Wisconsin 



04074538 Swamp Creek above Rice Lake at Mole Lake 

15 years 

Discontinued September 30, 2009 

04074548 Swamp Creek below Rice Lake at Mole Lake 

13 years 

Discontinued September 30, 2009 

04075365 Evergreen River near Langl^e 

6 years 

Discontinued October 2008 

05357335 Bear River near Manitowish Waters 

18 years 

Dependent on Lac du Flambeau Band of 
Lake Superior Chippewa Indians funding. 

05410157 Jackson Creek Tributary near Elkhom, WI 

26 years 

Discontinued January 1,2010 

05431016 Jackson Creekk at Mound Road near Elkhom 

16 years 

Discontinued January 1, 2010 

05431017 Delavan Lake Inlet at State Hwy 50 at Lake Lawn 

23 years 

Discontinued January 1,2010 

05431022 Delavan Lake Outlet at Borg Road near Delavan 

26 years 

Discontinued January 1, 2010 

Wyoming 



06220800 Wind River above Red Creek near Debors, 

17 years 

To be discontinued September 30, 2010 

06222100 Upper Wind River "A” Canal at Headworks 

1 2 years 

To be discontinued April 1, 2010 

06222510 Dry Creek Canal at Headgate near Burris 

20 years 

To be discontinued April 1, 2010 

06227596 Johnstown Ditch at Headworks near Kinnear 

1 8 years 

To be discontinued April 1, 2010 

06227810 Lefthand Ditch at Headworks near Riverton 

1 8 years 

To be discontinued April 1, 2010 

13016240 Lake Creek below Graiite Creek Suppiemental 

6 years 

To be discontinued April 1, 2010 

1 30 163 10 Granite Creek Supplemental above Lake Creek 

6 years 

To be discontinued April 1, 2010 

13016315 Granite Creek Supplemental below Lake Creek 

6 years 

To be discontinued April 1, 2010 

4332471 10491701 Lake Creek at Slate Highway 390 

1 year 

To be discontinued April !, 2010 
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DATA COLLECTION VERSUS ASSESSMENT: FUNDING CHALLENGE 

Dr. Larsen. You have highlighted an ongoing challenge for us, 
and this is true not just in the streamgaging program but all of our 
data programs. How do we support our basic data collection which 
is a key role of our agency — we are not regulatory, we are a science 
agency — at the same time being able to interpret and assess those 
data? We have long had a challenge with both collecting but also 
assessing and interpreting the data for the user community. This 
year’s budget is an attempt to try to balance both of those prior- 
ities, both of those challenges for us across all of our programs. You 
heard the Director talk a bit about volcanoes and earthquakes in 
particular but equally important in the water management arena. 
We will provide more information for the record. 

Mr. Cole. I would hope, Mr. Chairman, that we would look at 
this pretty carefully because this is a really valuable, ongoing pro- 
gram that I would argue actually needs additional funding. You do 
have a tough decision to make and I am the last one to be critical 
of the people that are trying to make hard choices economically. 
But if we are going to spend money in new areas, I think we ought 
to make sure that the ones that we have a bipartisan agreement 
that are really foundational stay adequately funded so you can get 
quality research and provide us with the information we need. 

NATURAL GAS: HYDRAULIC FRACTURING TECHNIQUES 

Second question, and this is probably more appropriate to you. 
Director, and this is just a simple question. We do a lot of discus- 
sion with other agencies around here, and it is going to be a hot 
topic on water quality about hydraulic fracturing technique in nat- 
ural gas. I am curious what, if anything, your agency is doing in 
that area, and do you have ongoing programs that you see need to 
be active there? How do you look at that going forward? 

Dr. McNutt. Very good question. Yes, this has been certainly a 
hot topic. At this point, the USGS has been involved in assessing 
the potential for reserves, but right now, we have not been asked 
to do what you might call a full environmental study on the im- 
pacts of resource recovery on, for example, how it would impact 
groundwater and contamination and things of that sort. 

We are, with our John Wesley Powell Center, looking at the pos- 
sibility of a pilot project to see whether the USGS might look at 
something of that sort. I might ask Brenda Pierce, our Acting Chief 
Scientist for Geology. Brenda is involved in our energy program. 
Brenda, maybe you would like to answer that question. 

Ms. Pierce. Thank you. As Director McNutt said, we have not 
done a full-blown study, but we are looking at natural gas re- 
sources as well as some of the environmental impacts of develop- 
ment. We actually have a produced waters project both in the En- 
ergy Resources Program and in partnership with the Water Re- 
sources discipline, and we are actually increasing that to look spe- 
cifically at Shale gas and some of these other unconventional re- 
sources. So we are looking at the produced waters and the geo- 
chemistry of that. Those data will become publicly available. We 
are looking specifically at the Marcellus shale. It is not a large 
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project, but we do have some studies on that. I can pull that to- 
gether and send to you. 

Mr. Cole. I would love to see it because I think it is going to 
be an issue we are going to be revisiting again and again here 
going forward. 

[The information follows:] 
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Produced Water Project: Executive Summary 


Estimates (by the Department of Energy, 2006) indicate that approximately 920 billion gallons of 
water are produced annually in the U.S. from traditional oil and gas development and production 
and many billions of gallons also result from coalbed methane production. With increasing 
interest in U.S. energy resource development, such as the Marcellus Shale gas reservoirs in the 
Appalachian Basin, the Bakken oil play in the Williston Basin, and others elsewhere, produced 
waters and fluids used and recovered during hydrofracturing are likely to play an expanding role 
in energy resource considerations. There is also growing interest in the potential for beneficial 
use of produced waters, particularly in regions of the U.S. where water resources are limited or 
insufficient to meet high demand. 

The USGS Energy Resources Program maintains a digital online database of produced waters 
from conventional oil and gas development and the major chemical composition of these waters. 
This database can be found at http://energy.cr.usgs.gov/prov/prodwat/. This database is currently 
being expanded to include data for the eastern U.S., trace elements and organic analyses, and 
produced waters from unconventional sources such as coalbed methane, tight sands, and shale 
gas. Research into produced waters, examination of the dynamic link between produced waters 
and energy production, and investigation into the potential use of produced waters are the basis 
for expanding this database, as well as complementary research products. The USGS also 
produces estimates of conventional and unconventional oil and gas reservoirs, including ones 
such as the Barnett Shale in Texas and the Woodford in Oklahoma. Results of these estimates 
can be found at http://energy.cr.usgs.gov/oilgas/noga/. 

There is a USGS recent fact sheet that describes some of the issues surrounding shale gas 
development of shale gas and thus hydrofracturing. This fact sheet can be found at: 
http://md.water.usgs.gov/publications/fs-2009-3032/. 
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Ms. Pierce. It is certainly on our radar screen, and we have in- 
creased some of the studies we are looking at so we can certainly 
provide that through the Director’s office. 

GROUNDWATER COORDINATION WITH ERA 

Mr. Cole. If I could ask one last question, Chairman, actually 
also deals with water, and it is just a coordination issue, back to 
Mr. Simpson. EPA has a terrific lab in my district, Enid, Okla- 
homa, the Kerr lab which focuses on groundwater studies, and I 
know that, looking at your water census is a big undertaking, and 
I agree with you, a very important one for the country. I am just 
curious what degree of coordination, if you will, there are with 
these other agencies that also have resources to bear that might be 
helpful to you as you go about making that census? 

Dr. Larsen. If I might answer that. It is one of the areas I am 
particularly proud of because although the President called for 
greater collaboration, coordination among Federal agencies at the 
beginning, the day after he was inaugurated, we have been at it 
for quite a while in our water programs just because water is such 
an integrator across so many programs. There are two dozen Fed- 
eral agencies that have some purview over water, so it is not an 
easy task. We meet quarterly with the Army Corps of Engineers, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, and NOAA to coordinate programs. We 
meet semesterly, every four months, with EPA headquarters to 
make sure that we are coordinating programs and not duplicating 
effort. We work particularly closely with them to provide water 
quality assessments and data so that when they are moving for- 
ward on a particular regulation or thinking about regulation and 
policy, they have our science behind them to help inform their deci- 
sions. 

Mr. Cole. Okay, thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

ENDOCRINE DISRUPTORS 

Mr. Moran. Good. Thank you, Mr. Cole, for the questions. In the 
past, the uses has done some very important research on the 
presence of bioactive endocrine disrupters. It is a very important 
water quality issue. We are finding out that it is far more perva- 
sive across the country than we initially recognized. 

But uses has had inadequate funding to even do chemical anal- 
ysis on samples that have been obtained, so I would like to under- 
stand what you plan to do to deal with the backlog of detailed 
chemical analyses of specimens and also, of course, I would be in- 
terested in when the IJSGS study of the intersex fish in the Poto- 
mac River might be completed? 

Dr. McNutt. Okay. Thank you for that question, Mr. Chairman. 
As you point out, we are finding this to be a wider problem than 
perhaps originally suspected, and we are also finding that the 
causes might be broader than originally suspected. I will defer to 
Dr. Sue Haseltine for a more detailed response to the specific ques- 
tions about the level of effort and of course our challenges in get- 
ting enough funding for this very important research. 

Mr. Moran. Dr. Haseltine. 
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Dr. Haseltine. Good morning. We are, as you know, actively 
working in the Potomac Watershed as we are across the country 
on this and in particular working on the relationship of chemicals, 
disease and intersex fish occurrence there in several fish die-offs. 
We have money to work on the backlog of samples this year. I hope 
they will be completed by the end of the year. But I would like to 
emphasize that we are in the process of doing several new studies 
with the money that the committee allocated to us last year. While 
we will complete the backlog and have some products this year, I 
think going forward we will have a continuing challenge to under- 
stand all the issues in the Potomac Watershed. 

Mr. Moran. Well, thank you. I agree with you. I think we are 
going to find more and more members that have problems within 
their water supply 

Mr. Simpson. Talking about fish. 

Mr. Moran [continuing]. Dealing with the endocrine disrupters. 

Mr. Simpson. You are talking about fish when you say members? 

MERCURY CONTAMINATION STUDY 

Mr. Moran. We will allow that distracting comment because it 
was so witty. We understand that the USGS conducted a study of 
the Shenandoah River showing that a textile manufacturing plant 
in Waynesboro, Virginia, continues to contaminate the South Fork 
with serious amounts of mercury. Can you very briefly summarize 
that study and explain what the implications are for downstream 
communities such as Washington, D.C.? 

Dr. McNutt. Yes, this is a problem of mercury contamination 
which as we know 

Mr. Moran. Very toxic. 

Dr. McNutt. Produces methylmercury which becomes bioavail- 
able and is concentrated up the food chain. When people eat con- 
taminated fish, they can become ill over time. There is, I under- 
stand, a mercury advisory out for eating fish from this river. I am 
going to defer to our Eastern Regional Director, Bill Werkheiser, to 
talk about the work that the USGS has done, including cooperative 
work with the State of Virginia on this very important problem. 

Mr. Moran. It is not in my district but a number of other mem- 
bers, it is in their district, and eventually it will be in ours in 
Washington, D.C., too, as we have to deal with this problem. 

Mr. Werkheiser. That is exactly right. This study was con- 
ducted in partnership with the State of Virginia at their request. 
The study we conducted showed that 90 percent of the contamina- 
tion was actually preexisting, dating back almost 50 years. The 
problem is that the mercury is in the sediments and in the soil 
from that operation so long ago, and then we have flooding and ero- 
sion that gets mobilized downstream. We are working with the 
State of Virginia to look at what are the potential remediations and 
so far, my understanding is that we do not think it is a water sup- 
ply issue as far as drinking water health for humans, but it is an 
ecological issue for fish health, particularly. 

Mr. Moran. How do you fund such a study? 

Mr. Werkheiser. This was funded through our Cooperative 
Water Program where we had funds from the State of Virginia as 
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well as our funds from the Cooperative Water Program that was 
allocated to our Virginia office. 

Mr. Moran. Thank you. We have another hearing coming up 
with surface mining but 

Mr. Simpson. Let me just follow up on this. 

Mr. Moran. Yes. 

Mr. Simpson. Why is the USGS doing this study instead of the 
EPA, just out of curiosity? 

Mr. Werkheiser. Because we looked at the distribution of mer- 
cury, and mercury is such a complex chemical. It is not well-under- 
stood and we do a lot of water sampling, a lot of sediment sam- 
pling. That is kind of our routine analysis, and we have close work- 
ing relationships with many States on water quality issues. So it 
came about through that route. 

Mr. Simpson. We do have another hearing right now. I am going 
to have several questions that I would like to submit for the record. 
Many of them will be questions about coordination and so forth. 
But I want to tell you, and really, the employees that are here be- 
hind you, USGS does great work. It is one of my favorite agencies 
within the government, and I think it is one of the most respected 
agencies by the public and by Members of Congress. So if I have 
one piece of advice to you. Director, do not let it slip. 

Mr. Moran. Relatively speaking, it is not an agency that gets a 
whole lot of money, and so I have a great deal of appreciation 

Mr. Cole. Why, it is one of Mr. Simpson’s favorites. That is a 
very short list. 

Mr. Moran. I was hoping that Mr. Dicks might be able to return 
from his meeting, but let me at least get to one of the questions 
I know he wanted to ask before we conclude the meeting. 

Dr. McNutt. Sure. 

PUGET SOUND ACTION PLAN 

Mr. Moran. The USGS also has important responsibilities under 
the Puget Sound Action Plan. I wonder if you would give us an up- 
date on that, and if there are important action items for the USGS 
that you were unable to accomplish due to lack of adequate fund- 
ing? Do we have an expert on the Puget Sound here, other than 
Mr. Dicks himself? 

Dr. McNutt. David, do you want to mention work on the multi- 
hazard program, Puget Sound? 

Dr. Applegate. I certainly can. 

Dr. McNutt. Dr. Dave Applegate is our Senior Science Advisor 
for Earthquakes and Geologic Hazards. 

Dr. Applegate. Well, Puget Sound is very important from a 
number of different aspects, and the work in the Puget Sound in 
particular really underscores the importance of working across the 
different disciplines and capabilities that we have. The Puget 
Sound Action Plan specifically is looking at work that has been 
done by our Washington Water Science Center, continued collabo- 
ration there both with the State and local government. We are also 
focusing on more broadly the range of hazards that are experienced 
there. We have been able to use some of the support that has been 
provided from the Subcommittee to be able to enhance the flood 
pathway modeling, look at the way that extreme events have an 
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impact on the area, and in particular to be able to strengthen our 
work in the earthquake areas, understand the range of the hazard. 
It is not just the shaking at large but particularly in areas like the 
Puget Sound you have a lot of what we call microzonation, very 
broad differences and therefore a wide range of impacts. And so in 
order to be able to understand it better, we need to have more in- 
strumentation, and that is exactly what has been enabled in part- 
nership with the University of Washington and Washington De- 
partment of Emergency Management. 

Mr. Moran. Okay. I know that we want to make sure that that 
is adequately funded, but with that, I think we need to move onto 
the next hearing. 

I have before me some extraordinarily well put-together ques- 
tions that really deserve answers. And so what we are going to 
do 

Dr. McNutt. You stayed up all night writing. 

Mr. Moran. So we are going to submit these for the record, and 
we appreciate timely answers but most importantly, we appreciate 
the quality of the answers that you have been giving us in oral tes- 
timony. Arid Mr. Simpson has indicated he has some questions as 
well. Mr. Cole may as well. So we will submit those for the record. 

And at this point we will conclude this hearing, and congratula- 
tions on your first hearing. It was superb. 

Dr. McNutt. Thank you. 

Mr. Moran. And thank you to all your very capable staff. Thank 
you. 
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Subcommittee on Interior, Environment & Related Agencies 
Questions for the Record 
U.S. Geological Survey FYll Budget Hearing 
Hearing Date: March 10, 2010 

Questions for the Record from Chairman Moran 

Climate Change 


MoranQl. There is concern by some Members that various Federal agencies are using the 
current concern about climate change as the basis to get increased funding for the kinds of 
activities they would be doing anyway. There is also concern that there may be a proliferation of 
climate change science going on in lots of different agencies and programs. 

Can you step back for a moment and explain what exactly the role of the USGS is in climate 
change science, and then explain how you are coordinating with other Federal departments and 
agencies, including academia? 

ANSWER: The Department of the Interior serves a natural leadership role in providing critical 
science, monitoring, and predictive modeling of information related to changes in climate. As 
steward of more than 500 million acres of Federal lands, a primary strategic goal of the 
Department is to improve the understanding of natural ecosystems and resources through 
interdisciplinary assessment. USGS’s role in climate change science is to: 

• Provide critical science, monitoring, and predictive modeling of information related 
to our changing climate and its effects on the landscape and the Nation’s resources. 
The knowledge and information that results from this program will help 
policymakers, resource managers, and citizens make informed decisions about the 
management of the landscapes for which they have responsibility and on which they 
live; and 

• Monitor and measure changes across the landscape and to use these observations to 
provide an early warning system for forecasting climate change impacts on trust 
resources. 

USGS is a participating agency of the U.S. Global Change Research Program, with leadership 
roles in carbon cycle science, climate variability and change, and communications. The USGS 
works with many different partners at the Federal, State and local levels, universities, and non- 
governmental and private organizations. Results of scientific activities are communicated to 
customers in academia, resource management agencies, and the general public through project 
reports and peer-reviewed scientific papers. Websites, databases, and meetings with 
stakeholders. 
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MoranQ2. This subcommittee has been concerned that the Administration needs to have a well 
coordinated approach to climate change science and adaptive management. We encouraged the 
Interior Department, working with other departments, to come up with a comprehensive strategy. 
To what extent has the USGS worked with other departments and agencies to have a coordinated 
approach to climate change science? 

ANSWER: On September 14, 2009, Interior Secretary Salazar issued Secretarial Order 3289, 
“Addressing the Impacts of Climate Change on America’s Water, Land, and Other Natural and 
Cultural Resources.” The Order provides the first-ever coordinated “Department-wide approach 
for applying scientific tools to increase understanding of climate change and to coordinate an 
effective response to its impacts on Tribes and on the land, water, ocean, fish and wildlife, and 
cultural heritage resources that the Department manages.” The Order emphasizes that 
management decisions made in response to climate change impacts must be informed by science 
and requires that scientists work in tandem with natural resource managers who are confronting 
climate change impacts and evaluating options to respond to such impacts. 

Additionally, the USGS is co-chairing several Federal-agency workgroups under the White 
House Council on Environmental Quality (CEQ) Climate Change Adaptation Task Force. The 
Task Force goals include high-level coordination among Federal agencies as the Nation responds 
to resource management challenges associated with a changing climate. 

MoranQ3. You have discussed how the Interior Department is establishing regional climate 
change science centers which are built on to the USGS National Climate Change and Wildlife 
Science Center regional areas. Please explain why you are establishing so many regional centers 
and explain exactly what research and monitoring they will do. 

ANSWER: The decision to operate the National Climate Change and Wildlife Science Center 
(NCCWSC) largely through a set of regionally-focused centers of expertise arose out of the year- 
long stakeholder planning process implemented by the USGS. Scientists and natural resource 
managers noted that climate change will produce different effects in different regions, and these 
effects will be felt in combination with a unique set of existing land use and natural resource 
challenges in each region. 

The choice of a regional structure reflects the regional nature of many climate changes (e.g., 
regional drought or changes in timing of precipitation), complements the approach taken by the 
Department’s Landscape Conservation Cooperatives (LCCs), brings science results directly to 
the management community and enables development of regional expertise, rather than relying 
upon a single large national center. 

The research and monitoring to be undertaken by the NCCWSC components of DOFs Climate 
Science Centers will be determined by steering committees of managers and scientists for each 
Center. Needs and priorities will be identified by LCCs and other management entities, and 
priority setting among regional needs will be undertaken in a transparent fashion by these bodies. 
Initially the science needs will focus on areas important to address wildlife adaptation, such as 
vulnerability and risk assessment, development of derivative habitat and population models that 
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use climate projections and development of scientific approaches that incorporate adaptive 
management as science based approaches for decision-making. 

MoraBQ4. It seems that among the most immediate impacts of a changing climate we are 
experiencing are changes to wild flora and fauna and changes to water supply, distribution and 
timing. What are some of the most urgent aspects of habitat analysis you feel the USGS should 
investigate? 

ANSWER: The specific aspects of climate change to investigate will differ regionally. The 
USGS undertook extensive stakeholder consultation to shape the National Climate Change and 
Wildlife Science Center (NCCWSC). During that process, the following were identified as 
crucial in providing natural resource managers with information to assist them in providing for 
the adaptation of America’s fish and wildlife and their habitats: 

• Forecast fish and wildlife population and habitat changes in response to climate change; 

• Assess the vulnerability and risk of species and habitats to climate change; 

• Link models of physical climate change (such as temperature and precipitation) with 
models that predict ecological, habitat, and population responses; 

• Develop standardized approaches to monitoring and help link existing monitoring 
efforts to climate and ecological or biological response models; and 

• Projections of future changes in wildlife habitat as a result of climate and land use 
change. 

MoranQS. Since water is so essential to life, industry and agriculture, how is the changing 
climate impacting water availability? How is the USGS coordinating its long-standing stream 
gage programs, ground water research, and water quality investigations with the new 
WaterSMART initiative and other ongoing climate change science and monitoring? 

ANSWER: A primary goal of the WaterSMART initiative is to integrate and synthesize all 
aspects of USGS data and science that contribute to a complete picture of the Nation's water 
availability. USGS streamgage, groundwater, and water-quality data are fundamental 
underpinnings of this effort. Ongoing regional and national water-quality, surface water, 
groundwater, and climate investigations, such as those underway by the National Water-Quality 
Assessment, Cooperative Water, and Groundwater Resources Programs are key elements of the 
broad USGS Strategic Science Direction of providing a Water Census for the Nation. The 
WaterSMART initiative will fill in gaps in some key areas such as fresh and saline groundwater, 
water use, and assessments of water needs for environmental and wildlife needs. Collectively, 
the new information and ongoing work will be used to provide a broad perspective on the 
Nation's water availability. 
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Endocrine Disrupters in Streams 


MoranQ6. As you know, we are very concerned about water quality in the nation’s waterways 
and how this may be affecting both fisheries and citizens who drink the water. The USGS has an 
important role in this water quality research, along with the EPA and others. Please explain your 
bureau’s role and summarize your priority research for the current and next fiscal years. 

ANSWER: USGS studies have documented the occurrence and distribution across the Nation 
of many environmental contaminants that have been found to cause reproductive, developmental, 
immunological, or neurological effects in fish or wildlife and are suspected to be endocrine 
disrupters. The USGS has also studied the occurrence of intersex (characteristics of the opposite 
sex) and other biological indicators of endocrine disruption in fish and other species across the 
Nation. Other non-chemical factors also may cause these indicators of endocrine disruption. 
Therefore, the next important challenges related to endocrine disruption are (1) establishing the 
oause-and-effect linkage between exposure to endocrine disrupting chemicals and endocrine 
disruption in actual environmental settings and (2) documenting the magnitude of endocrine 
disruption in sensitive environmental settings across the country. 

The endocrine disrupting chemicals the USGS is currently studying include biogenic hormones 
(made within organisms), synthetic hormones (such as the active ingredients in birth control 
pills), and a wide range of chemicals that may mimic the behavior of hormones because of 
similarities in their molecular form. These hormone mimics include some pesticides, industrial 
chemicals, household chemicals, and other pharmaceuticals. Our current studies of endocrine 
disruption use the newest laboratory methods (including molecular methods) to quantify 
biological effects and concurrent data on exposure to a wide range of endocrine disrupting 
chemicals. These studies are focusing on organisms in susceptible settings, such as fish in 
streams receiving effluent from wastewater treatment plants and streams in areas of intensive 
animal agriculture. Some of these studies include the Minnesota River, MN; Boulder Creek, 
CO; the Missouri River; the Potomac River; and Lake Mead, NV. Evaluating the scope of the 
adverse impacts of endocrine disrupting chemicals on streams and other sensitive ecosystems 
across the Nation, as well as characterizing the occurrence of endocrine disrupting chemicals in 
drinking water are research priorities. This information is essential to a science-based 
management response to endocrine disruption and both its ecological and human health effects. 

MoranQV. The 2011 proposed budget lists estimates for contaminant biology as; for 2009, $9.2 
million; 2010, $9.4 million; 2011, $9.2 million. Under this heading is the discussion of the 
increasing frequency of newly emerging toxicological diseases associated with natural toxicants 
and anthropogenically derived environmental contaminants, such as endocrine disrupting 
chemicals (EDCs), and mercury in fish. Does USGS have a comprehensive plan for completing 
study of EDCs in fish? 

Does the 2011 budget proposal cut the EDC research by $200,000 from the 2010 levels? 

ANSWER: USGS is utilizing its interdisciplinary expertise and capabilities to better understand 
the intersex fish phenomenon and the anthropogenic and natural ecological drivers behind it. In 
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2009, the USGS received an additional $400,000 in fitnding for this issue. In response, the 
USGS assembled a panel of interdisciplinary experts (toxicologists, fish biologists, geneticists, 
pathologists, virologists, etc.) to assess the current state of knowledge. The panel, composed of 
scientists from three USGS science centers (Leetown Science Center, Columbia Environmental 
Research Center, and Western Fisheries Research Center) jointly identified the priority research 
questions that integrate critical field and laboratory research to enhance our understanding of the 
occurrence of intersex fish and the potential causes, including endocrine disruption. As an initial 
step, the panel developed a short-tenn (2009-2012) research plan which includes three integrated 
components: 

1 . A field based component to understand the effects of EDCs on wild fish; 

2. A lab component to understand the mechanistic causes of intersex in fish; and 

3. A lab based modeling component to understand the effects of EDCs on immune 
response and genetics of fish. 

The USGS is on track with completing efforts identified in the 2010 portion of the plan. 
Additionally, the USGS is convening an interdisciplinary working group to develop a long-term 
plan for addressing EDCs. That plan will be completed by the end of 2010 and will build efforts 
developed in the short-term plan. 

With regards to the 201 1 budget, there is no cut in the Contaminant Biology program. The 
decrease represents the program’s share of DOI-wide management efficiencies savings and of a 
technical adjustment; it does not affect endocrine disruption work. 

MoranQS. While I understand that USGS is following a research strategy developed by an 
interdisciplinary panel of experts, feedback ! have received is that there is little to no 
coordination among the field-based component at the Leetown Science Center in West Virginia, 
the lab-based modeling approach at the Columbia Environmental Research Center in Missouri, 
and the immune response and genetics work at the Western Fisheries Research Center in 
Washington. Moreover, other federal agencies are conducting EDC research, on the effects of 
these chemicals on human health as well as wildlife. 

Are there plans to work cooperatively across the various entities that have ongoing research into 
the effects of EDCs on human health and wildlife? 

When will the USGS study of the intersex fish in the Potomac be completed? 

ANSWER; Three USGS Centers are contributing to EDC research. Research at the Leetown 
Science Center is focused on detection of pathological and morphological effects in the wild 
populations. The Columbia Research Center is conducting controlled studies of the toxicological 
effects of the levels and mixtures of EDCs found in environmental settings, essential for 
determining causality. The Western Fisheries Research Center is conducting laboratory studies, 
necessary for assessing non-chemical factors (ex. water temperature, genetics), which are known 
to induce intersex in some species of fish, either independent of or in combination with 
chemicals. All three pieces are integral to understanding the relationship between EDCs and 
intersex fish. 
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The current EDC plan was developed collaboratively among the three centers with the goal of 
coordinating and enhancing the work being done and with agreement that all the work was 
necessary to address long term questions regarding the utility of intersex phenomenon as an 
indicator of endocrine disrupters. The USGS is available to provide a briefing on all aspects of 
the effort. The USGS is also working with scientists from other Federal agencies including EPA 
and FWS to ensure that our efforts are complementary and not duplicative. We will continue to 
coordinate closely with these agencies as we develop our long term plan and identify national 
research priorities. 

Efforts by the Leetown Science Center as described in the current EDC plan will be completed in 
2011. Laboratory and genetics efforts being conducted at the Columbia and Western Fisheries 
Centers will be completed in 2012. The results of this work will help define the next steps and 
guide longer term research priorities. 

!VIoranQ9. The 2011 proposed budget states for Fisheries, Aquatic and Endangered Resources 
budget, 2009, $23.9 million; 2010, $24.6 million; 201 1, $23.7 million. This is for biological and 
ecological research on aquatic species and habitats to determine environmental factors affecting 
the growth, health, diversity, adaptation and survival of fish and other native aquatic fauna, 
aquatic communities and aquatic habitats. 

Are EDC activities also incorporated within this budget? What EDC-related activities would be 
included, and at what level of funding? 

ANSWER: Scientists supported by the Fisheries: Aquatic and Endangered Resource (FAER) 
program conduct research to determine the effects of a wide range of environmental stressors, 
including contaminants that may include EDCs. FAER scientists contribute to EDC on an as 
needed basis. The FAER program indirectly contributes approximately $500,000 to these 
interdisciplinary teams; however, EDCs are not the sole focus of these studies that may also be 
investigating the health effects of fire suppressants, nutrients, and toxic algal blooms, among 
other environmental stressors. 

MoranQlO. In the past the USGS has done some important research on the presence of 
bioactive endocrine disrupters that is an important water quality issue. However, the USGS has 
had inadequate funding to even do chemical analyses on samples that have been obtained. 
Please tell us what backlog you may have at doing detailed chemical analyses of specimens, and 
how this will be dealt with in fiscal year 201 1 under this request. 

ANSWER: In 2010, the USGS Biological Resources Discipline provided the Leetown Science 
Center with an additional $100,000 for the intersex fish work. The money was specifically 
allocated to expedite completion of the analysis of the archived samples. The remaining sample 
analyses will be completed during the current fiscal year. 
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WaterSMART INITUTIVE. Water Census and Streamgages 


MoranQll. I am interested in your new WaterSMART initiative aimed at increasing scientific 
knowledge of water availability and use. You are asking for a large increase of $9 million in the 
USGS. Please explain why this is such a priority for you, and what work you expect to be 
accomplished if this initiative were funded. What information will be produced, at on what 
schedule? What are plans to coordinate across state and federal jurisdictions? 

ANSWER: The last national assessment of water availability was done by the U.S. Water 
Resources Council in 1978. Much has changed since then. Water shortages and water-use 
conflicts have become more commonplace in many areas of the United States. As competition 
for water resources grows - for irrigation of crops, for growing cities and communities, for 
energy production, and for the environment - the need for information and tools to aid water 
resource managers also grows. The water resources challenges in this country are great and an 
assessment of this nature is long overdue. The USGS has identified this effort as one of six 
priority science themes highlighted in its Science Strategy for the coming decade. 
Implementation of the WaterSMART Availability and Use Assessment as requested in the 2011 
budget will allow us to begin a national water availability and use assessment as mandated by the 
Omnibus Public Land Management Act of 2009, P.L. 111-11, signed by President Obama in 
March 2009. 

The USGS has reached out to other Federal government agencies that also play a role in water 
availability to ensure that our plans will provide the types of information that they need and 
enhance their mission in water resources management. This includes the Bureau of Reclamation 
for their WaterSMART activities, the National Weather Service, the Army Corps of Engineers, 
the US Environmental Protection Agency, and the Departments of Agriculture and Energy. 

The USGS has made over 45 public presentations on its water availability assessment plans and 
has gathered input from dozens of organizations, agencies, and interested stakeholders. The 
result of those efforts is a plan for the USGS WaterSMART Availability and Use Assessment 
that, in 201 1, will; 

• Launch an effort to produce seamless coverage of hydrologic information across the 
entire Nation. This information includes all important aspects of the water cycle and the 
environmental and habitat requirements for water. 

• Launch a research and assessment effort to characterize the flow needs for aquatic 
species and their habitat. In the first year, this effort will focus on classifying the streams 
across the Nation for their hydro-ecological type. In future years, the efforts begun in 
201 1 will expand to systematically examine the ecological response to hydrologic 
alteration and, later, develop flow alteration - ecological response relationships for each 
type of river or stream. It is envisioned that this research and assessment will require a 
decade to complete for the Nation at the funding level proposed for 2011. 

• Expand the water use science program within the USGS. Initial efforts will concentrate 
on integrating national. State, and private databases of water withdrawal and use, return 
flows, population, housing, climatological, agricultural, and economic information. In 
future years, this information will be used to develop statistical relations between these 
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data sets and metered withdrawal and delivery data for users across the region. 
Ultimately, these relations will be used to estimate water use (demand) across the region 
by small geographic areas. It is envisioned that comprehensive water use information 
will require five years to complete for the Nation at the funding level proposed for 2011. 

• Expand the groundwater resources program within the USGS. Initial efforts will 
concentrate on expanding the studies of principal aquifer systems throughout the Nation 
to provide needed information on recharge, yields, changes in groundwater storage, 
trends in groundwater indices, and characterization of groundwater/surface water 
interactions. 

• Begin three geographic focus area studies in the following basins: Colorado River, 
Delaware River, and Apalachicola, Chattahoochee, and Flint Rivers. The goal of these 
focus area studies will be to comprehensively examine all of the hydrologic and biologic 
aspects of water availability, as well as human water use, and to report on areas of 
significant competition over water resources and the factors that are influencing that 
competition. It is envisioned that each focus area study will require three years to 
complete, at which time an additional three studies in other areas will begin. 

• Issue grants to provide financial assistance to State water resource agencies to develop 
their water use datasets allowing for easy integration with Federal databases for the 
purposes of assessing water availability and use. Grants will be provided up to a 
maximum of $250,000 per State. One million dollars of grant funds will be available 
during the first year of this initiative. 

• Continue work on a national assessment of brackish and saline groundwater resources. 
The purpose of this study is to identify each brackish and saline aquifer in the Nation, 
describe the gaps in information that exist which prevent full characterization of the 
brackish and saline aquifers, and describe the current use of brackish and saline 
groundwater that is supplied by each aquifer that is identified. It is estimated that this 
study will take three years to complete. 

As particular studies within the WaterSMART Availability and Use Assessment are completed, 
other priorities within the scope of the WaterSMART effort will begin. This will result in a 
continuous, methodical assessment of the availability and use of our Nation’s water resources. 

MoranQ12. You have selected three watersheds to focus your new water initiative: Colorado 
River, Delaware River, and the Apalachicola, Chattahoochee and Flint River basin. Please 
explain how you selected these watersheds, and w'hat specific work you expect to accomplish in 
fiscal year 201 1 in these watersheds. 

ANSWER: The geographically focused studies are designed to fulfill a specific reporting 
requirement of the SECURE Water Act. Section 9508 of P.L 111-11 requires Interior to report 
to Congress every five years on, "...significant water use conflicts or shortages that have 
occurred or are occurring; and each factor that has caused, or is causing, a conflict or 
shortage...." The geographically focused studies will be the means by which we assess and report 
on these conflicts of shortages and their causes. The first three geographic areas were chosen 
based on increasing demand for water resources and conflict in those watersheds coupled with 
current water resources efforts underway in the selected watersheds. All focus area studies must 
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be scoped collaboratively with water resource stakeholders in the basin and designed to provide 
technical answers to questions that the basin stakeholders find relevant regarding water 
availability. The technical questions must be based on the scientific aspects of water availability 
(hydrology, biology, geography, geology, etc.). The geographically focused studies of water 
availability and use are slated as three year investigations funded at the level of $500K per year; 
$1.5 million will be invested in each area over the term of the study. 

MoranQlS. Americans are also very concerned about the nation’s capacity to accurately 
measure and predict surface water flows. The USGS runs the national Streamflow information 
system, but we understand that this system is in great need of increased capacity with modem 
equipment. Please summarize the status of the nation’s stream gage system and how the FY 
2011 request will deal with the shortfall. 

ANSWER: The USGS was fortunate to receive an increase in funding of $2.0 million in 2009 
and an additional $5.0 million in 2010 for the National Streamflow Information Program. These 
increases coupled with $14.6 million in ARRA funds received by the USGS for streamgage 
network upgrades, have been instrumental in stabilizing and modernizing the USGS National 
Streamgage Network. In 2009, the USGS operated more than 7,600 streamgages. At present, 
approximately 3 percent of those streamgages have either been discontinued or are at risk of 
being discontinued due to funding constraints placed on Federal, State, and local partners. In 
2011, the USGS will continue to work with its partners to identify funding for at-risk 
streamgages. 

MoranQ14. How does the WaterSMART initiative relate to the nation’s need for a better 
streamgage system? 

ANSWER: A number of products will be produced under the USGS WaterSMART Availability 
and Use Assessment. Each of these products is highly dependent upon the availability of water 
quality and quantity data and information provided by USGS hydrologic data and information 
networks including the USGS National Streamgage Network. Information obtained through this 
Network is vital to the WaterSMART effort and stream and river baseflow and run-off 
characteristics that will be used to determine the water available for any number of uses within a 
given watershed. Increased coverage of streamgages and better streamflow measurements reduce 
the uncertainty of surface water flow estimation and improves our understanding of water 
availability. 

MoranQlS. Please give a short summary of the condition of the Nation’s stream gage system, 
including the number that are supported by the USGS, the number supported by others, and those 
jointly funded. Please indicate some history on the decrease in the gage system and indicate 
what USGS funding is needed to maintain the system. 

ANSWER: Network condition has changed little over the last decade; network instability 
remains a primary concern due to the network funding paradigm which may lead to loss of 
critical long-record streamgages. In 2009, the USGS operated and maintained 7,663 
streamgages in the USGS National Streamgage Network; 3,032 of those were identified to be 
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part of the National Streamflow Information Program (NSIP) Federal-needs component of the 
network. Approximately 40 percent of active streamgages are NSIP Federal-goal streamgages. 
Funding for the USGS National Streamgage Network is provided by the USGS through NSIP 
(15 percent) and the CWP (17 percent) and its 850 partners at the Federal, State, and local level 
(68 percent). 


Active USGS Streamgages 

1978 - 2008 

j 8200 — 



MoranQ16. The Subcommittee has previously received information concerning an estimate of 
the budget that USGS would need to fully implement the National Streamflow Information 
Program (NSIP) and the Cooperative Water Program (CWP). Are these estimates still current? 

ANSWER: 


All values in 2010 $M 

2010 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 

1 . NSIP Installation Costs 

27 

27 

27 

27 

13 

0.00 

2. NSIP Annual Operational Costs 

35 

54 

77 

95 

114 

114 

3. NSIP Total 

62 

81 

104 

122 

127 

114 

4. CWP Total 

70 

76 

82 

88 

94 

100 
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The table above represents a previous estimate for one possible funding scenario that would folly 
implement the National Streamflow Information Program. The current estimate to folly 
implement the NSIP would require approximately $100 million in one-time costs for equipment 
and installation. Network operation and maintenance costs for a folly implemented NSIP 
component of the USGS National Streamgage Network would be approximately $1 17.0 million 
per year. The Cooperative Water Program does not have a specific authorization level but is a 
50:50 cost share program whereby Federal fonds appropriated to the USGS are leveraged with 
that of partners to support water resources data collection and interpretive studies. 

MoranQl?. If that estimate is still reasonably close, what is the rationale for requesting a 
reduction of funding for both the CWP and NSIP, instead of an increase that would put you on a 
trend towards foil implementation within 10 years? 

ANSWER; The CWP and NSIP are sharing in the cost savings for IT, acquisition, and travel as 
are all USGS programs. These programs also share in a technical adjustment that is budget 
neutral to the USGS budget as a whole. The increases in funding to NSIP in 2009 and 2010, 
along with the $14.6 million in ARRA funding for network upgrades, have improved the funding 
trend for that program. 

MoranQlS. Does the President’s 201 1 request for USGS indicate that the ongoing loss of 
100-200 streamgages/year is acceptable in light of the information required to implement the 
proposed WaterSMART initiative, the tribal settlement agreements, restoration projects, 
endangered species studies, the project planning and design requirements that are included in the 
proposed budget for -2011? Aren’t there numerous projects in the budget recommendations for 
EPA, the Corps, NOAA and the Department of Agriculture that also depend upon the data and 
science from the NSIP and CWP? 

ANSWER: The loss of streamgages is not acceptable. Budget increases in 2009 and 2010 have 
helped to mitigate potential losses. Network instability is the result of fluctuations in funding by 
cooperator organizations. The USGS continues to seek out alternative funding for streamgages 
that are threatened to be discontinued. Many Federal projects are dependent upon data and 
information from the USGS National Streamgage Network. 

MoranQ19. Has the Interior Department determined how many more State and local agencies 
are likely to withdraw their cost-share support from the USGS Cooperative Water Program (as 
CO, TX and NE have already) if the cost burden continues to increase (approximately 
$ 16,000/gage/year) and the cost-share continues to shift further to their detriment (away from the 
traditional 50:50 balance)? 

ANSWER: We have not undertaken an analysis of the likelihood of individual State withdrawal 
of support for the USGS National Streamgage Network. 
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MoranQ20. What are the projected financial implications if more cost-share partners (State, 
Tribes and local agencies) decide to collect their own data? What are the decision making 
consequences for the national and regional assessments of climate change, flooding and drought 
impacts, and water quality protection in future years? 

ANSWER: Should more agencies decide to collect their own data, the financial implications 
would be substantial because of the loss of the economy of scale provided by a single provider. 
Each agency would need to hire additional staff, purchase equipment, develop and maintain a 
database, provide training, and develop and follow a quality assurance program. The usefulness 
of the data would be greatly diminished and the consequences for decision-making would be 
significant due to a lack of data consistency. The tremendous advantage of USGS hydrologic 
data is that the data is viewed as unbiased and comparable across the Nation because of standard 
techniques and quality assurance. 

Mercury in the Shenandoah River in Virginu 


MoranQll. We understand that the USGS conducted a study of the Shenandoah River 
showing that a textile manufacturing plant in Waynesboro, VA continues to contaminate the 
south fork with serious amounts of mercury. Please summarize this study and explain what the 
implications are for downstream communities, such as Washington DC and environs. How do 
you fund such studies? What funding level is in the FY 201 1 request for continued work on this 
problem and for other similar problems? 

ANSWER: Due to elevated levels of methylmercuiy in fish, three streams in the Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia have been placed on the State's list of contaminated waters. These streams, the 
South River, the South Fork Shenandoah River, and parts of the Shenandoah River, are 
downstream from the city of Waynesboro, where mercury waste was discharged from 1929- 
1950 at an industrial site. To evaluate mercury contamination in fish, this total maximum daily 
load (TMDL) study was performed in a cooperative effort between the U.S. Geological Survey, 
the Virginia Department of Environmental Quality, and the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency. The investigation focused on the South River watershed, a headwater of the South Fork 
Shenandoah River, and extrapolated findings to the other affected downstream rivers. A 
numerical model of the watershed was developed to simulate flows of water, sediment, and total 
mercury. Results from the investigation and numerical model indicate that contaminated flood- 
plain soils along the riverbank are the largest source of mercury to the river. Mercury associated 
with sediment accounts for 96 percent of the annual downstream mercury load at the mouth of 
the South River. Atmospherically deposited mercury contributes a smaller load (less than 1 
percent) as do point sources, including current discharge from the historic industrial source area. 
In order to determine how reductions of mercury loading to the stream could reduce 
methylmercury concentrations in fish tissue below the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
criterion of 0.3 milligrams per kilogram, multiple scenarios were simulated. Simulations indicate 
that if mercury loading were to decrease by 98.9 percent from 189 to 2 kilograms per year, fish 
tissue methylmercury concentrations would drop below 0.3 milligrams per kilogram. Based on 
the simulations, the estimated maximum load of total mercury that can enter the South River 
without causing fish tissue methylmercury concentrations to rise above 0.3 milligrams per 
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kilogram is 2.03 kilograms per year for the South River, and 4.12 and 6.06 kilograms per year 
for the South Fork Shenandoah River and Shenandoah River, respectively. 

This cooperative study was funded by the Virginia Department of Environmental Quality (DEQ) 
and the USGS. The project was conducted between January 2005 and December 2009. The total 
funding for the investigation was $680,000. DEQ contributed $420,000 of the total and the 
USGS contributed $260,000 from the Cooperative Water Program. Prior to this effort, other 
Federal agencies, universities and private consultants conducted work over a 10-15 year period. 

Aside from the issue associated with bioaccumulation of mercury in fish, the USGS is unaware 
of other implications for downstream communities. 

Great Lakes. Chesapeake Bay, Puget Sound Restoration Efforts 

MoranQ22. We are very interested in the USGS research on watersheds and especially some 
of our great water bodies like the Great Lakes, the Chesapeake Bay, Puget Sound and others. To 
what extent does the USGS participate in the Chesapeake Bay restoration effort? We note that 
the USGS is requesting an increase of $3.6 million under the Department’s Treasured 
Landscapes Initiative to focus on Chesapeake Bay protection and restoration. What funding is 
involved, and what questions are you addressing? Does the Federal government have a 
comprehensive Chesapeake Bay science plan? 

ANSWER: The President’s budget in 201 1 has an increase for USGS to enhance support for the 
Presidents’ Chesapeake Bay Executive Order (E.O.) that was signed in 2009. The USGS has 
been directed in the E.O. to work with NOAA to (1) conduct monitoring, research, and 
assessments to support improved decision making for ecosystem management and (2) provide 
science to evaluate the impacts of climate change so adaptation strategies can be developed. 

The USGS efforts are closely coordinated through the Department of the Interior, with the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service (USFWS) and the National Park Service (NPS), to provide leadership, 
and contribute expertise and resources, for several E.O. topics: improving science, addressing 
climate change, conserving landscapes, restoring habitats, and sustaining fish and wildlife. In 
the 2011 President’s budget for USGS, Chesapeake Bay activities are funded at $8,453,000, a 
program increase of $3,614,000, to support the E.O. 

The USGS will conduct additional activities, through an integrated effort with NOAA and other 
Federal partners to provide science to improve decision making and address the impacts of 
climate change. Some key additional activities include: 

• Design and implement monitoring in up to five small watersheds to document the 
effectiveness of management actions, supporting USDA and EPA restoration activities. 
Expand interaction with the USDA and EPA to explain water-quality changes and effect 
of management actions in these small watersheds. 

• Enhance sampling and assessment of the factors affecting the health of fish and wildlife 
in the Bay watershed. Expand assessment of the sources of emerging contaminants and 
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the impact of fish in the watershed and work with EPA and FWS to develop management 
solutions. 

• Enhance models to better predict the impact of sea-level rise and storm surge on 
inundation of coastal areas with important NPS parks, USFWS refliges, and wetlands for 
migratory birds. 

• Improve the USGS Chesapeake Bay Land-Change Model, and use it to simulate the 
combined effects from alternative fijture climate and land use scenarios in support of 
FWS, NPS, and USDA’s to develop adaptive strategies. 

The USGS and NOAA lead the Federal government effort to write the science framework for the 
Chesapeake E.O. Draft Restoration Strategy, which was released in November, 2009 for public 
comment. The science strategy is being updated to address the public comments and will be 
released as a chapter in the Chesapeake Restoration Strategy on May 12, 2010. This science 
chapter will provide a comprehensive approach, using ecosystem-based adaptive management, to 
support the technical needs of the restoration strategy. There will be an annual action plan that 
further details the Federal actions and funding to conduct science and address all the goals of the 
EO strategy. 

MoranQ23. We understand that the USGS recently signed a MOU with the EPA to begin the 
Great Lakes Restoration Initiative science projects. Can you tell us why it has taken so long to 
get this vital Great Lakes work underway? What projects will be supported with the EPA funds, 
and what is in the base USGS budget for other activities on the Great Lakes in FY 2010. What is 
in the FY 201 1 request for these items? 

ANSWER: The Interagency Agreement (lA) with USEPA was signed on February 26, 2010; 
the same day that the document was received from the EPA Interagency Agreement Service 
Center. The work that will be done as part of this Agreement supports a broad range of projects 
in all five of the Great Lakes Restoration Initiative Focus Areas. The USGS projects are listed 
below. Any agreement for funding of this magnitude is inherently complex and takes time to 
develop. In addition, the lA was being developed at the same time that the Asian Carp issue was 
becoming more significant in the Great Lakes. As a result, the scope of work and funding levels 
included in the lA were changed several times, thus requiring changes to the document and some 
delay in finalizing it. 

The scientific information provided by USGS in the Great Lakes Restoration Initiative will be 
critical for land- and water-resources managers to make the best possible use of the funds for the 
overall restoration of the Great Lakes. USGS is coordinating its work with other Federal 
agencies and will coordinate with State and local agencies as well as Non-Govemmental 
Organizations. Scientific analysis and environmental monitoring in the Great Lakes is clearly 
needed for the Initiative to succeed. 

USGS, through its national and cooperative programs, has long provided effective scientific 
information to partners and decision makers in the Great Lakes Basin. Base Federal funding for 
these programs in the 2011 budget is $15,954,000 for water and biological work in the 25 
science centers and field offices fhat USGS operates in the Great Lakes Basin. In most cases 
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these funds are leveraged by partner support. The Great Lakes Restoration Initiative funding 
builds on this base which remains strongly supported by partners. The 2010 base funding for the 
Great Lakes Basin ($16,884,000) was slightly more than the 2011 level due to the normal 
variations in project funding. 

As part of the EPA Great Lakes Restoration Initiative, the Department of the Interior received 
$87.4 million in 2010 and an estimated $50.2 million in 201 1 for work in the Great Lakes region. 
Of the amounts for the Department, the USGS received $22.5 million in 2010 and will receive an 
estimated $10.3 million in 201 1 for their work in the Great Lakes region. 

USGS Projects for the Great Lakes Restoration Initiative by Focus Area 

1 . Toxic Substances and Areas of Concern 

Determine Baseline and Sources of Toxic Contaminant Loadings 
Mercury cycling and bioaccumulation in the Great Lakes 
Birds as Indicators of Contaminant Exposure in the Great Lakes 
Great Lakes Legacy Act Support 
Developing Toxicity Tests 

2. Invasive Species 

Chemical Tools to Control Asian Carp and Zebra Mussels 

Innovative Phragmites Control Strategies 

Identify Pathways for Inter-basin Transfer of Invasive Species 

3. Nearshore Health and Nonpoint Source Pollution 

Forecast/Nowcast Great Lakes Nutrient and Sediment Loadings 
Enhance GL beach recreational water quality decision making 
Development of Watershed TMDLs in the Great Lakes Basin 
Building local capacity to address nonpoint source problems 

4. Habitat and Wildlife Protection and Restoration 

Fish Habitat Enhancement Strategies for the Huron-Erie Corridor 
New Strategies for Restoring Coastal Wetland Function 
Improving Strategies to Restore Aquatic Habitats and Species 
Avian botulism in distressed Great Lakes environments 

Changes in Nutrient Transfer within Great Lakes Food Webs: Implications for Fish 
Production 

5. Accountability, Education, Monitoring, Evaluation, Communication, and Partnerships 

Implementation of the Great Lakes Observing System 
Forecasting Potential Phragmites Coastal Invasion Corridors 
Forecasting ecological response to land use changes 
Watershed modeling for stream ecosystem Management 

Building a Suite of Diagnostic Indicators for Evaluating Tributary Streams and Their 
Influence on the Condition of the Great Lakes 
Geospatial Information for decision support in AOCs and ecosystems 
Compilation of USGS Data for the Great Lakes Basin 
Lakewide Management Plan Capacity Support by USGS 
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MoranQ24. We also understand that the USGS has important responsibilities under the Puget 
Sound Action Plan. Please tell us what funding level is associated with these efforts in FY 2010 
and in the FY 2011 request. Are there important action items for the USGS that you are unable 
to accomplish due to a lack of resources? 

ANSWER: The Puget Sound Partnership Action Plan (PSP Action Agenda) identifies five 
priority areas for restoring Puget Sound’s health by 2020; 

A) Protect intact ecosystems. 

B) Restore ecosystem process, structure, and function. 

C) Prevent water pollution at its source. 

D) Work together as a coordinated system. 

E) Build an implementation, monitoring, and accountability management system, 
including implementing a focused scientific program. 

USGS has significant expertise and capabilities in these PSP Action Agenda priority areas, 
especially in the water, climate change and ecosystem health arenas. Prior to the existence of the 
Puget Sound Partnership and the PSP Action Agenda, USGS has played an important role in 
Puget Sound science and research. 

Currently, USGS does not have appropriated funds identified specifically for direct support of 
the PSP Action Agenda. However, in each of the last five years USGS directed $500,000 of its 
appropriated Coastal Marine Geology Program funding toward three integrated pilot studies that 
complement and address PSP Action Agenda needs in nearshore areas of Puget Sound. Through 
these pilot studies USGS is: 

(1) Study the impacts and vulnerabilities of large river deltas (Skagit and Nisqually Rivers). 

(2) Conduct research related to Elwha River restoration, fish recovery, hydrology, sediment 
impacts and nearshore ecosystem response to dam(s) removal. 

(3) Investigating urbanization effects (particularly of bulkheads) on the health of Puget 
Sound. 

USGS also conducts some Puget Sound studies using reimbursable funds from other partners. 
The Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) received appropriations of $20.0 million in 2009 
and $50.0 million in 2010 to support Puget Sound activities. Through a reimbursable agreement, 
EPA provided USGS a one-time total of $400,000 to support the Puget Sound Ecosystem 
Portfolio Model, a decision support and mapping tool. This Model is assisting managers and 
stakeholders in evaluating ecological health, human well-being, and economic indicators under 
various future scenarios, such as population increases and climate change effects. USGS has 
also received at least $200,000 per year in the last 6 years to examine hypoxia in Hood Canal. 

Other Action Plan activities where USGS could contribute and that have not been funded to date, 
include significantly expanding upon the pilot studies currently underway and applying lessons 
learned in other areas of Puget Sound to strengthen the science support needed to develop 
effective restoration plans, provide essential data, and monitor and track successes related to the 
Puget Sound Partnership Action Agenda. In particular, USGS scientists are poised to: 
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• Conduct research on the impacts and predictions of climate change on water supplies and 
demands, hydrologic processes, habitat diversity, and fish and wildlife health. 

• Model spatial distributions of current habitat, land cover, land use, bioenergetics, and 
hydrologic regimes and apply those models to fiiture scenario building, 

• Examine ecological flows that lead to healthy aquatic organisms and systems, looking at 
both high and low flows to decide the amount of water that needs to be in streams which 
flow into Puget Sound. 

• Monitor and track trends in aquatic and endangered resources and invasive species. 

• Study forage fish spawning areas, seagrass stressors, and effects of sediment on the health 
of nearshore areas. 


Earthquakes and Other Natural Hazards 

MoranQ25. We understand that your natural hazards initiative has a substantial increase in the 
request of $4 million. Can you please explain why you think this work is so important, and 
explain some of the main recent accomplishments? 

ANSWER: The Multi Hazards Demonstration Project in Southern California has changed the 
way that USGS scientists work and communicate with the southern California community, 
building partnerships with emergency managers, first responders, city planners, lifeline 
professionals, and citizen organizations. Because of those partnerships, the project is directly 
increasing disaster resilience to a range of disasters. Recent accomplishments that are making a 
difference include: 

• FEMA and the California Emergency Management Agency are developing a catastrophic 
response plan based on the scenario developed for the Great Southern California 
ShakeOut with USGS scientists as an integral component of the planning process. As part 
of this effort, FEMA is sponsoring a permanent Cajon Pass task force, bringing the 
scientists together with operators of critical infrastructure crossing the San Andreas fault. 

• The Great California ShakeOut, developed by the Multi Hazards Project, has been 
adopted by the State of California as an annual event with almost 7 million participants in 
2009. 

• County Fire Department personnel, who worked with the USGS for the ShakeOut, came 
back for our advice in developing response plans for the mud and debris flows from the 
Station Fire, which led to both new procedures for Los Angeles County Fire and a new 
research product from the USGS on debris flow triggering thresholds. 

• The infrastructure managers who worked with the USGS to develop the ShakeOut 
scenario have returned to develop a major storm and flooding scenario (“ARkStorm”) for 
California (including the Bay Delta) to be released in summer 2010. Wildfire case studies 
exploring different scenarios of fuel treatments along the wildland-urban interface are 
being developed for 2012 in cooperation with the U.S. Forest Service. 

• An operational early warning system with the National Weather Service for debris flows 
out of recent bum areas has been established. Using the data from the first 4 years of this 
cooperative project, the NWS issued 26 debris flow warnings in the 2009-2010 rainy 
season and the USGS and NWS documented debris flows for 24 of the 26 warnings, a 
much higher level of accuracy than originally thought possible. 
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• The first step was taken towards operational earthquake early warning in southern 
California by installing 17 new seismic stations adjacent to the southern San Andreas 
fault. 

• The installation of 7 new streamgaging sites in southern California and the development 
of new flood frequency statistics for the whole region have been accomplished. 

In response to requests from these growing partnerships, the additional funding for southern 
California in the 201 1 budget will support: 

• Development of a prototype early warning system with select community partners 
including Riverside and Los Angeles Counties and the City of Los Angeles. 

• Prototyping of an operational earthquake forecasting system that takes existing 
knowledge of earthquake probabilities and creates products useful to first responders. 

• An expanded analysis of the impacts of disasters to support long-term recovery planning 
efforts including environmental and economic damage and a new study of earthquake- 
induced wildfires. 

Expansion of the multi-hazard initiative to the Pacific Northwest began through Congressional 
support in 2008. The funding has been used to begin a systematic study of earthquake hazards in 
eastern Washington, deploy the new low-cost ANSS instrument NetQuakes in the Seattle area, 
develop ground motion models for Washington faults, and begin implementation of a flood path 
model for the lower Snoqualmie and Snohomish river system. 

The ground motion models are a new product for the USGS, developed in partnership with 
several Washington State agencies in an effort to produce more uniform earthquake hazard 
mitigation plans across the State. The USGS has posted ground motions for 14 different faults 
that can be downloaded and input directly to loss estimation programs such as HAZUS. The 
Tacoma fault ground motion model served as the basis for the Pierce County earthquake 
functional exercise in October 2009. The Washington State Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction is using the ground motions to develop customized training on earthquake 
response and preparedness for all school districts in the State. 

Finally, the flood path modeling is a new tool that uses National Weather Service estimates of 
precipitation with LiDAR-based topography to produce near real-time estimates of flood plain 
inundation. The Snoqualmie River is an undiked system that floods almost every year and thus is 
an ideal pilot for this capability. 

Activities in 2010 in the Pacific Northwest are building on the successes in the first two years. 
LiDAR acquisition in 2010 is funded entirely through the Congressionally increased funding for 
LiDAR and other studies. More aeromagnetic data is being collected in eastern Washington; the 
U.S. Department of Energy provided additional funding to expand the aeromagnetic coverage. In 
Seattle, multi-hazard initiative funding through ANSS is being used to install a liquefaction 
monitoring array in the Duwamish River basin. Liquefaction is a major problem in Seattle, with 
damage in 1949, 1965, and 2001. The monitoring site is in an area that has liquefied in all three 
earthquakes and has a thick section of sands that will potentially liquefy in the next major 
earthquake. The goal of the project is to gather engineering data needed to improve techniques 
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for building on liquefaction-prone sites. The flood path modeling is being completed by 
extending the initial pilot section to saltwater, an important capability for Puget Sound rivers. 
New landslide susceptibility maps are being developed by the Oregon Department of Geology 
and Mineral Industries for the Portland area along with a LiDAR base map for Portland geology 
and the landslide maps. LiDAR studies in Portland show that as much as 30 percent of some 
quadrangle maps are covered with landslides, and in many cases, these areas are heavily 
developed. 

Finally, the USGS is completing a series of ground motion models for Oregon similar to those 
developed for Washington. In Washington, we are purchasing proprietary economic data in 
partnership with Washington Emergency Management to calculate selected vulnerability 
estimates for each of the 14 fault ground motion models completed in 2009. 

The Increased Resilience to Natural Hazards Initiative in the 2011 budget calls for increased 
funding to more rapidly deploy NetQuakes instruments in Washington and Oregon in an effort to 
provide emergency responders with improved situational awareness. There are not enough strong 
motion instruments to produce reliable ShakeMaps after earthquakes on the many urban faults in 
Puget Sound (e.g., Southern Whidbey Island fault, Seattle fault, Tacoma fault) to reliably 
improve local response. The deployments are based on plans developed for western Oregon and 
Washington to deliver the kind of reliability required by emergency managers to improve their 
immediate understanding of likely response needs. That deployment includes a number of strong 
motion stations along the Pacific coast, to aid in quickly determining response to a Cascadia 
earthquake and likely tsunami. Areas with very strong shaking will face difficult evacuations to 
get people out of harm’s way before the arrival of the tsunami. Indeed, the earthquake in Chile 
showed exactly the problem of emergency managers not knowing how hard some towns along 
the coast had been damaged. The installation of NetQuakes sensors will provide an instant read 
on likely damage conditions before the arrival of a local tsunami. 

MoranQ26. The recent tragic earthquakes in Haiti and Chile once again remind us that our 
nation faces potentially equally devastating earthquakes, especially on the west coast. Can you 
explain some of the recent advances in earthquake science and how you are using the multi- 
hazards funding to improve your scientific assessments and measurements, as well as work with 
first responders, governments and industry to implement early warning systems? 

ANSWER: The USGS is supporting the development of a prototype earthquake early warning 
(EEW) system in California. There are two major parts to this effort: Seismic network upgrades 
funded through the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act (ARRA) and the “Phase 2” 
system and software development project that has been supported through base earthquake 
program funds. The ARRA-funded network upgrades will be completed by September, 2011. 
While these are a major step toward an EEW, many additional stations would be needed to 
realize an EEW in California. The Phase 2 R&D effort is a three-year project that started August 
2009. The project will result in a “test system” that will send warning messages to selected users 
by late 2010. The long-term goal of USGS is to build and operate an effective public EEW 
system; this will require investment well beyond the test system currently under development. It 
will also require expanded station networks, robust communications from all sites to redundant 
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processing centers, computers and support infrastructure at those centers, robust communications 
from the centers to end users, user outreach and education, and the human resources to support 
these developments. The 201 1 budget includes support for the user interface aspect, which builds 
on partnerships established through the Multi-Hazards Demonstration Project in Southern 
California. 

The first major product of the Demonstration Project was a scenario of a catastrophic earthquake, 
the southern California equivalent of the major earthquakes in Haiti and Chile. By comltining 
earthquake science with engineering, sociology and economics, we were able to show how the 
existing weaknesses in a social system are weak points likely to be the failures in a catastrophic 
event. In the case of Southern California, those include earthquake-induced fires and damaged 
water systems. The contrast between the human toll of Haiti and Chile underscores the value of 
preparing our citizenry to be ready for such events, which is the goal of the ongoing Great 
California ShakeOut. This public drill, begun by the demonstration project, has now become an 
annual event sponsored by the State of California. It is also being adopted in other countries 
including India and New Zealand, and a ShakeOut is being planned for the Central US tied to the 
bicentennial of the 1811-12 New Madrid earthquakes. 

For the Pacific Northwest, the Chilean earthquake shows what preparation can do to lower the 
loss of life following a subduction zone earthquake. About 700 people died in the earthquake and 
tsunami, but it is clear from reports that many people living in the tsunami inundation zone knew 
to evacuate to higher ground. That lesson is being used by local emergency managers that 
through continued training and education loss of life can be minimized if a Cascadia subduction 
zone earthquake and tsunami were to occur. The earthquake has also heightened interest in 
potential earthquake early warning, particularly for the urban areas of Seattle and Portland. For a 
subduction zone earthquake that begins in northern California, Seattle may have up to four 
minutes before ground shaking begins, enough time to stop traffic flow onto certain bridges and 
into tunnels. 

The multi-hazard initiative funding has made it possible to install 20 new ANSS NetQuakes 
strong motion instruments in the Seattle area. These instruments provide the type of data needed 
to upgrade our ShakeMaps for strong shaking in Seattle. In 2009 we completed a set of ground 
motion estimates for 14 faults in Washington using MHDP funding. The faults include a 
magnitude 9.0 on the Cascadia subduction zone, similar to the magnitude 8.8 Chilean earthquake 
and a number of magnitude 7 or greater scenario events on crustal faults that are similar to the 
earthquake in Haiti. These ground motion estimates have incorporated the latest attenuation 
relations, our newest estimates of the geometry of the Seattle basin, the behavior of the Cascadia 
subduction zone, and revised modeling codes. The USGS is working with Washington 
Emergency Management to develop a guide to using these ground motions in earthquake training 
exercises and in mitigation planning. 

The availability of a number of strong ground motion records from stations between the coast 
and Santiago may be the most important aspect of the Chilean earthquake. There are few strong 
motion records in this distance range in subduction zone from around the world — exactly the 
records engineers need to understand building design to minimize damage and seismologists 
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need to produce credible estimates of ground shaking. The next set of improvements to ground 
motion models for Cascadia will likely be greatly improved with records from Chile. Santiago 
has a significant number of tall buildings that are thought to be especially susceptible to long- 
period ground motions produced by subduction zone earthquakes. Thus the need for improved 
ground motion models in Cascadia to allow better assessment of the vulnerability facing tall 
buildings in Portland, Seattle, and Vancouver, British Columbia, as well as large structures such 
as bridges, dams, and navigation systems. 

The Haiti earthquake has troubling implications for many poorly constructed buildings in the 
United States. Seattle has about 1 ,000 unreinforced masonry buildings scattered across the city — 
many of these buildings would perform as poorly as the collapsed buildings in Haiti. Seattle is 
working on an ordinance to require some level of seismic retrofit to these buildings, but it is 
uncertain whether the ordinance will be enacted in the current economy. The Haiti event is being 
used to remind first responders in Puget Sound that big urban crustal earthquakes come with 
significant aftershock sequences, whereas events like the 2001 Nisqually earthquake have few, if 
any aftershocks. The strong likelihood of continuing aftershocks changes aspects of post- 
earthquake response and the record from Haiti and Chile is being used in all public presentations. 

MoranQ27. Does the U.S. have an adequate system of seismographs with electronic email 
capability to warn local governments and industry of potential earthquake and tsunami damage? 
How does our system link up with international systems? 

ANSWER: The USGS has partially completed its plan to modernize and expand earthquake 
monitoring and reporting in the United States, through the development of the Advanced 
National Seismic System (ANSS). Thanks to the investments made in seismic monitoring 
through ARRA, the ANSS will be about 25% completed by the end of 201 1 . When completed, 
the system will deliver accurate and timely information to local governments, industry and the 
public on earthquakes and their effect. Tsunami warning is the responsibility of NOAA, although 
the ANSS does and will provide seismic data from ANSS and the Global Seismographic 
Network to NOAA for tsunami detection and warning purposes. Here in the U.S. and around the 
world, the USGS National Earthquake Information Center (NEIC) is the authoritative source for 
earthquake damage estimates by distributing maps of ground shaking (ShakeMaps) to users, who 
can estimate damage at facilities of interest using the USGS-developed software (ShakeCast). 
The Prompt Assessment of Global Earthquakes for Response (PAGER) system enables USGS to 
provide rapid information on populations exposed to strong shaking, which is used by aid 
agencies, relief organizations, and governments to focus relief operations. USGS will also this 
year distribute a new version of PAGER with earthquake impact assessments that include 
preliminary estimates of fatalities and economic losses. The ability of USGS to deliver these 
rapid response products is due to the investments that were made through supplemental and 
ongoing appropriated funds following the 2004 Sumatra earthquake and tsunami, which 
upgraded the GSN to near-real-time and enabled modernization and 24/7 upgrades to NEIC. A 
GSN sub-network in the Caribbean that USGS installed through that supplemental in conjunction 
with a new NOAA tsunami warning capability for that region was key to the NElC’s ability to 
rapidly and accurately characterize the Haiti earthquake and its strong aftershocks. 
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MoranQ28. In fiscal year 2010 the USGS received a small increase to provide critically 
needed LIDAR and other seismological studies of areas with high earthquake risk and 
community danger. Can you summarize how those funds are being used? What is the next step 
that should be considered to acquire sufficient LIDAR data to better understand earthquake faults 
in areas such as the Pacific Northwest? 

ANSWER: Most of the increase in funding for LiDAR and other seismological studies in high- 
risk areas went to the Pacific Northwest, where it is being used to acquire additional LiDAR, 
aeromagnetic, seismic imaging, geologic, and gravity data in eastern Washington; improve 
USGS earthquake situational awareness products in partnership with Pierce County, 
Washington; and develop a LiDAR base map for new geologic maps in the Portland area that 
will underpin the urban seismic hazard map of that metropolitan area. 

Earthquake hazard assessments in eastern Washington suffer from a lack of data and field 
observations. In an area with huge Federal investments in the nuclear industry, water 
reclamation, and power generation, there has been remarkably little detailed study of either the 
overall geologic setting or individual faults and folds within this setting. In order to reduce the 
uncertainties in the expected ground motions facing facilities there, a systematic study of 
earthquake hazards in eastern Washington emerged as a high priority for MHDP funding at a 
series of workshops held in late 2007 and 2008. 

The new funding made possible LiDAR data acquisition after one of the largest landslides to hit 
a major highway in Washington buried about a half mile of the Chinook Pass highway in 
October 2009. Within days of the landslide, the USGS added a portion of the 2010 increased 
funding to collect LiDAR over the landslide. The LiDAR over the landslide forms the basis for 
the assessment of the new highway route, landslide stability, and managing the dammed waters 
of the Naches River by the Washington Department of Transportation and the Department of 
Natural Resources. Later this spring, a major 2010 LiDAR data collection, through the Puget 
Sound LiDAR Consortium, is scheduled over about 500 square miles including portions of the 
Saddle Mountains and Lower Crab Creek just north of Hanford and portions of the Rattlesnake 
Mountain system to the west of Hanford. The USGS may identify partners that might fund a 
larger area of data acquisition. The aeromagnetic and LiDAR data funded with the 2010 increase 
will be used to set priorities for future field trenching investigations. 

The U.S. Department of Energy is conducting a re-assessment of the probabilistic earthquake 
hazards on the Hanford Reservation, and the USGS is coordinating our field studies to benefit 
this study. Our ability to identify potentially active faults and model these faults with 
geophysical data is of great interest to the DOE’s Office of River Protection at Hanford, and they 
have partnered with the USGS, providing $250K of additional funding in 2010, leveraging the 
multi-hazards funds to accelerate the acquisition of high-resolution aeromagnetic data to 
determine the crustal fault system architecture. The multi-hazards funding also is being used to 
purchase two petroleum industry seismic surveys in eastern Washington crossing a major east- 
west striking fault not previously investigated. 
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In addition to the eastern Washington work, there are two small demonstration projects 
underway in Pierce County and Tacoma with the increased funding for 2010. Pierce County 
conducted a regional earthquake exercise in October 2009, using a magnitude 7.1 event on the 
Tacoma fault. The USGS supplied the ground motions for the fault, one of our MHDP products 
for 2009, and supported the exercise by developing specialized hazard training materials and 
customized situational awareness simulations. In the course of conducting the exercise, Pierce 
County Emergency Management Division determined that a number of the USGS products could 
be improved to better meet the needs of local government agencies. We are partnering with 
Pierce County in an effort to better understand how our products, largely designed with State and 
Federal input, can be improved for local use. Pierce County has volunteered to help make the 
improved products available to local governments that lack high-level GIS skills. 

The other demonstration effort is in Portland, where nearly two decades of geologic mapping of 
the urban area is nearing completion and final publication. Much of the mapping was completed 
before the availability of high-resolution LiDAR data, and the final published maps will be much 
more useful displayed on a LiDAR base map. Thus, a portion of the 2010 increase is supporting 
the development of a LiDAR base for the existing geology. This will allow the many landslides 
identified from the Portland LiDAR survey to be accurately depicted as to the underlying rocks 
and material properties. 

Were those funds to continue in 2011, USGS would continue the dual approach of acquiring 
aeromagnetic and LiDAR data, the fundamental data sets needed for earthquake hazard 
assessments. In addition to LiDAR targets in eastern Washington, including the location of an 
earthquake swarm on the Hanford Reservation, USGS would collect LiDAR data over the Doty 
Hills and Canyon River faults in coastal Washington. A LiDAR survey along the Washington 
coast is being completed this year, funded in part by the Quinault Indians and FEMA. Additional 
funding would allow the USGS to complete LiDAR acquisition between this new coastal survey 
and existing LiDAR in Thurston and Lewis counties, providing coverage of the last major fault 
systems yet to be investigated in western Washington. The aeromagnetic data acquisition would 
be centered largely in north central Washington, generally in the area between Ellensburg and 
Lake Chelan. The largest crustal earthquake felt by European populations in Washington 
occurred in 1872 in the vicinity of Lake Chelan, and this area is at the northern edge of the 
Yakima fold and thrust belt. The location of the 1872 earthquake is an enigma for all earthquake 
hazard assessments in Washington and it dominates most current assessments. With 
aeromagnetic data, we would attempt to tie possible faults in the Lake Chelan area into the new 
set of faults discovered crossing the Cascades near Ellensburg. 

In southern California, LiDAR data were acquired over the San Gabriel Mountains after the 
Station fire to support debris flow monitoring and studies of ecosystem recovery. It also showed 
extensive old landslides previously obscured by vegetation, probably induced by earthquakes. 
The multi-hazards demonstration project is starting a new effort to study these events to better 
understand the earthquake history of the San Gabriel Mountains adjacent to the Los Angeles 
urban area. 
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MoranQ29. We understand that your multi-hazards request includes an increase for the 
southern California demonstration project earthquake hazards analysis and for a similar program 
as well as increased volcano hazards research in Alaska. Please summarize the work you are 
proposing to enhance with these increase. 

ANSWER: One of the outcomes demonstrated in southern California with the multi-hazards 
initiative is a fruitful interaction between earthquake scientists, economists and decision makers 
trying to use our findings. On a broad scale, the scientists predict consequences, the economists 
analyze the impacts but the decision makers need to customize this information to their local 
situation. The demonstration project is experimenting with new ways to include decision makers 
in the research process and develop new, flexible tools that can adapt disaster information to 
specific situations, and that is the driver for the proposed increase in 201 1 . 

Haiti and Chile have brought home the need for earthquake probabilities to be successfully 
communicated to people who must respond during aftershock sequences. The MHDP proposal 
for an operational earthquake forecasting center is to take existing information and understanding 
of the earthquake triggering process and create data products useful to decision makers. 
ShakeOut partners will work with the scientists to determine the intersection of what we can say 
about earthquake risk and what information will be useful to them. 

The USGS Earthquake program has a long-term goal of creating an earthquake early warning 
system. The MHDP will work with this effort to develop a prototype system with community 
partners. True early warning is much more than instruments on the fault. MHDP will work with 
users to educate and train southern California to take appropriate action to the early warning 
when it comes. 

Funding is requested for additional programs to address the ecological and societal consequences 
of natural disasters in southern California. Earthquake-induced fires have been identified as 
potentially the most devastating part of a catastrophic earthquake in southern California, but they 
are not very well understood. In particular, no one has looked at the interaction between the 
earthquake-induced fire risk and the existing wildfire issues. The 201 1 requested increase would 
support a landscape ecologist to examine the overlapping risks of fire. The new initiative would 
add a research program on the environmental impact of disasters. Natural and anthropogenic 
disasters can produce large volumes of contaminated waters, soils, sediments and other materials 
that pose potential threats to the environment and human health. The Demonstration Project has 
identified this as an area of particular interest to local planners and wants to develop tools to 
support pre-planning for effective management of environmental consequences. 

The multi-hazard initiative for 201 1 proposes to expand activities in Alaska related to volcanoes 
and tsunami-generating earthquakes, two of the major hazards facing the State. The requested 
increase for the Volcano Hazards Program would target Makushin Volcano in the Aleutian 
Islands for upgrade of its monitoring network. This will complete enhancement of monitoring to 
an optimal level for the four “very high threat” volcanoes in Alaska, as ranked in a 
comprehensive National Volcano Early Warning System (NVEWS) analysis. The other three 
volcanoes, Augustine, Redoubt, and Spurr, located near Cook Inlet, are being brought to optimal 
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monitoring levels during 2010 and 2011 with ARRA funding. All four of these volcanoes have 
erupted explosively in the last 20 years. Makushin is one of the most frequently active volcanoes 
in Alaska and is located 25 km west of the contiguous towns of Unalaska and Dutch Harbor. 
Dutch Harbor produces more seafood than any other port in the United States, and hosts a busy 
regional airport that would be severely impacted by ash eruptions. 

The multi-hazard initiative will also link real-time seismic data from USGS volcano 
observatories to the National Earthquake Information Center in Golden, Colorado, This will 
provide 24/7 backup alerting capability, further reducing the possibility that signs of unrest at 
volcanoes like Makushin could be missed. 

The proposed increase for the Earthquake Hazards Program to support work in Alaska would 
result in an improved understanding of giant earthquakes and their tsunamis. This information 
will be used for local hazard assessment, but more importantly, the work will result in an 
improved understanding on the controls of giant earthquake ruptures, which can be applied to the 
Pacific Northwest, and to similar tectonic settings around the world. This work will be 
accomplished in three parts: 1) on-land studies of deposits that record prehistoric earthquakes, 2) 
on-land studies of prehistoric tsunami deposits, and 3) offshore marine geophysical studies (high 
resolution bathymetry and seismic data). The southern Alaska margin has produced six of the ten 
largest earthquakes in the US and there is a magnitude 8 or larger earthquake in Alaska on 
average every 13 years. Earthquakes and tsunamis can severely impact fishing, tourism, and 
military facilities vital to the economy of Alaska. Results of the earthquake hazard studies will be 
incorporated into National seismic hazard maps, and results of tsunamis will be incorporated into 
our partners’ efforts at mapping for the multi-agency National Tsunami Hazard Mitigation 
Program. A large earthquake along the margin of the Aleutian Islands has been identified as the 
most likely scenario for major tsunami damage to the port facilities of Los Angeles and Long 
Beach, and the proposed work in Alaska will support development of a realistic tsunami scenario 
by the Multi-Hazards Demonstration Project in future years. 

MoranQ30. Please summarize the funding and ongoing research on volcano science and 
hazards in the Pacific Northwest. To what extent is this region still at risk due to the active 
volcanoes, such as Mt. St. Helens, Mt. Baker, Mt. Hood and Mt. Rainier? 

ANSWER: During the past 4,000 years, there have been two to four eruptive episodes in the 
Cascade Range (the entire length from Mount Baker, WA to Lassen Peak, CA) per century. An 
episode typically consists of multiple eruptions over months to years. The most hazardous events 
can impact communities living within 10 or so miles of a volcano within minutes, requiring that 
those communities be evacuated before eruptive activity begins. Volcanic mudflows, or lahars, 
may affect communities up to a hundred miles downstream and, if large enough, downstream 
ports such as Tacoma and navigable rivers such as the Columbia. Volcanic ash plumes will 
disrupt air transportation and ash falls will cause temporary closure of airports. Heavy ash falls 
can disrupt power generation and transmission, degrade water quality, and damage agriculture. 
Although we cannot prevent these hazardous events from occurring, we can mitigate their effects 
through monitoring for precursory activity, assessing community vulnerabilities, and providing 
information to other government agencies and communities in planning crisis responses. 
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The USGS invests approximately five to seven million dollars per year in the Pacific Northwest 
for volcano monitoring and volcano hazard research. Our Cascades Volcano Observatory in 
Vancouver, WA and our partner, the University of Washington’s Pacific Northwest Seismic 
Network group, are expanding monitoring networks in the Cascades. Over two million dollars in 
ARRA funding will increase the data capacity of telemetry systems, acquire high resolution 
digital elevation maps of volcanoes with LiDAR, and support state partners in assessing 
vulnerabilities near Mount Hood and Mount Rainier. Our new multi-hazard initiative in the 
Pacific Northwest will bring monitoring at Mount Hood to an optimal level. Ongoing work 
includes improving monitoring at Newberty Volcano; understanding eruptive histories at Glacier 
Peak, Mount Rainier and Mount Hood; experimental and theoretical modeling to forecast areas 
of lahar inundation and ash fall; monitoring sedimentation in rivers still affected by the 1980 
Mount St. Helens eruption to forecast the duration of this impact on downstream communities 
and fish; and innovation with university partners in volcano monitoring technologies. We also 
continue to work with local. State, Tribal and Federal emergency officials and land managers in 
their efforts to develop interagency response plans for all active Pacific Northwest volcanoes. 

Fixed Costs 

MoranQ31. The budget request claims the bureau will “absorb” fixed costs of $13 million. 
How specifically is this number calculated? In recent years the USGS was not funded for fixed 
costs, so doesn’t this “absorption” actually constitute an across the board cut? How many FTE’s 
are associated with this reduction? Will the reduction be applied across all budget activities of 
the Survey? 

ANSWER: Fixed costs are determined using a standard set of estimated budget year cost 
increases for 2010 and 2011 pay raises. Federal health benefits, workers compensation, 
unemployment compensation, GSA rental space, DHS security costs, and Working Capital Fund 
charges. A fixed cost amount is calculated including pay and benefits for each program based on 
the number of FTE (full-time equivalents) in the program. For facilities, the amount is based on 
the increased costs for existing space rented from GSA and other landlords. The calculated 
amount of fixed costs for salary and benefits in 2011 is $12.4 million which is equivalent to 
about 1 18 FTE based on the average salary and benefits of employees at USGS. Programs will 
“absorb” fixed costs in various ways which include leaving positions vacant or reducing 
operating expenses to cover the costs of salaries and benefits. For rent, the calculated amount is 
$1.1 million; any shortfall to meet rental agreements is covered with program dollars. The 
bureau will also absorb costs in workers and unemployment compensation. The Department 
held the Working Capital Fund level in 201 1 so USGS will not absorb costs for the WCF. 

Landsat Satellite for Remote Sensing of the Earth 


MoranQ32. Please discuss the current situation of our Landsat 5 and Landsat 7 remote sensing 
satellites. How are they doing and to what extent are they producing data that is still in demand 
by scientists, industry and government? Does the budget request maintain funding for base 
operations? 
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ANSWER: Landsat 5, launched in 1984, and Landsat 7, launched in 1999, are operating well 
past their design lives of 3 and 5 years respectively. It is anticipated that both satellites will 
continue to collect data, barring any major anomaly until the launch of the Landsat Data 
Continuity Mission in December 2012. USGS engineers and technicians are constantly 
monitoring and analyzing operating conditions of the Landsats 5 and 7 satellites. Both satellites 
are operational, collecting data that extends the only 38-year historical record of moderate- 
resolution imagery showing changes of the Earth’s land surface. However, Landsat 5 recently 
experienced a problem with its transmitter and is currently undergoing testing by the USGS 
Flight Operations Team. Landsat data have been used to monitor water quality, glacier 
recession, sea ice movement, invasive species encroachment, coral reef health, land use change, 
deforestation rates, and population growth. Landsat has also helped to assess damage from 
natural disasters such as fires, floods, and tsunamis, and subsequently, plan disaster relief and 
flood control programs. The 2011 budget includes $16.0 million for Landsat 5 and Landsat 7 
base operations. The demand for Landsat data continues to grow; the USGS estimates that it will 
deliver more than one million scenes this fiscal year. 

MoranQ33. I understand that the request has a large increase of $13.4 million to a total request 
of $37.5 million for the next Landsat satellite, the Landsat Data Continuity Mission. Can you 
explain why there is such a large increase in one year, and why you feel this is an essential tool 
for the USGS to invest in? 

ANSWER: This increase will enable the USGS to continue the development phase and 
readiness testing of the ground system prior to the launch of LDCM in December 2012. These 
additional funds are the result of moving to a free-flying satellite system, requiring the inclusion 
of the Mission Operations Element, which are the ground systems that will command and control 
the spacecraft. In addition, a Flight Operations Team (FOT) is required, composed of contractor 
staff that are responsible for all command, control and telemetry operations with the satellite. 
This engineering staff will provide the long-term knowledge and expertise that is essential to 
responding to anomalies and performance analysis of the satellite. In 2009, the Congress 
provided NASA with additional funds to include a Thermal Infrared Sensor (TIRS) on-board the 
LDCM. The funding requested by USGS will allow for the development of algorithms to 
integrate and develop products from the TIRS data with the other LDCM sensor. Landsat data 
have helped to improve our understanding of the Earth. Thanks to Landsat, we have a better 
understanding of things as diverse as coral reefs, tropical deforestation, and Antarctica's glaciers. 
The 30 meter spatial resolution and 1 85 kilometer swath of Landsat imagery fills an important 
scientific niche because the orbit swaths provide global coverage every 16 days, yet the images 
are detailed enough to characterize human-scale processes such as urban growth, agricultural 
irrigation, and deforestation. The series of Landsat satellites have provided a historical record 
over the past 38 years that allows scientists and resource managers to evaluate environmental 
change over time. This investment in LDCM will provide the Nation with a continuous record 
of the Earth’s land surface. 

MoranQ34. Are some of the activities which would be funded by the $13.4 million increase 
for various rocket flight operations which in the past have been paid for by the rocket agency, the 
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NASA? To what extent does this budget and future planned satellite budgets alter the 
responsibility for rocket costs? 

ANSWER: None of the $13.4 million increase is for development of the instruments 
(Operational Land Imager and Thermal Infrared Sensor), satellite or launch vehicle. These 
components, commonly called the space segment, are in the NASA budget. The $13.4 million is 
to develop the ground system needed for Landsat 8. There are currently no plans or funding for 
the LDCM follow-on mission, Landsat 9. 

Coastal and Marine Spatul Planning 


MoranQ35. The request has a mission increase of $4.0 million for coastal and marine 
geospatial planning. Can you explain what is in the base budget for this, and why exactly you 
feel that this is a high priority? How much funding is in the FY 201 1 budget requests of the 
MMS and the NOAA for their shared responsibility in this matter? 

ANSWER: In response to Presidential direction, the Ocean Policy Task Force has provided 
recommendations for a National Ocean Policy; including an implementation strategy that 
identifies and prioritizes a set of objectives for oceans, coasts, and Great Lakes. The Task Force 
has engaged Federal agencies. States, Tribes, the private sector and the public in development of 
a recommended framework for effective coastal and marine spatial planning (CMSP). The 
increase of $4.0 million for coastal and marine spatial planning (CMSP) provides the USGS the 
resources required to advance priority objectives identified in the National Ocean Policy and the 
CMSP Framework. The base budget is $1 million. Budget increases for the Minerals 
Management Service ($1.0 million) and NOAA ($5.0 million) are intended to support a 
coordinated Federal effort to ensure a rapid and effective initial implementation of the Ocean 
Policy and the CMSP Framework. 

The USGS and MMS requests will provide DOI, including other DOI bureaus (FWS, NPS, 
BLM) with ocean and coastal mission responsibilities, with resources to engage key constituents 
at national and regional levels and to support a coordinated, effective, and responsive 
implementation of National Ocean Policy across all relevant DOI programs. 

Effective CMSP is predicated on the availability, integration, and access to diverse information 
resources defining the status and vulnerability of resources; the current and anticipated uses of 
coastal and ocean resources; the economic, social, and environmental consequences of resource 
use and protection; and the statutory, jurisdictional, and regulatory framework for management, 
protection, and use. Resources in this request will enable DOI bureaus, working with other 
Federal agencies and regional partners, to develop the tools to identify, access, integrate and 
apply diverse information assets. Within DOI, particular emphasis will be given to ensuring 
effective provision of geospatial, cadastral, hydrologic, geologic, and ecological data and 
information required for comprehensive CMS planning. Efforts will build upon substantial 
existing expertise and information systems including FGDC/GOS, NLDC, NED, the National 
Map (geospatial), NWIS and the Water Quality Exchange (hydrologic), NBII-OBIS (ecological) 
and the MMS Multipurpose Marine Cadastre. This effort will leverage ongoing collaborative 
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efforts in data sharing and standards development across the USGS and with other agencies such 
as EPA (the Water Quality Exchange), NOAA (Digital Coast, lOOS), NSF (the OOI cyber- 
infrastructure) and the Interagency Working Group for Ocean and Coastal Mapping. 

Funding for USGS and NOAA within the budget will also support joint efforts, building on the 
Ocean Research Priorities Plan near-term priority for “Forecasting Coastal Ecosystem 
Response,” to address National Ocean Policy priority coastal issues including the impacts of 
climate change and sea-level rise. Joint efforts will also include development of integrated 
topographic^athymetric datasets to meet requirements spanning diverse coastal priorities. The 
joint effort will include collaboration on data collection, modeling, data standards, information 
access systems, and other foundational elements to develop an integrated ocean and coastal 
mapping and assessment program. The effort will focus on pilot regional development 
supporting the requirements of the Gulf Coast Ecosystem Restoration Working Group, and 
extend the framework to other regions and applications. 

Bureau Science Support 


MoranQ36. Another mission increase is $4.0 million for science support to three land 
managing bureaus, the Fish and Wildlife Service, the National Park Service and the BLM. Can 
you explain why you are requesting this at this time? 

To what extent will the new research projects be duplicative of existing efforts at either the 
USGS or at the bureaus? 

ANSWER: Every year the demand for research to support DOf decision-making far exceeds the 
available funding. The growth in development of alternative energy, the accelerating rate of 
environmental change, and the increasing challenge of cumulative effects further increase the 
gap in funding. The new funding will allow USGS to increase capacity in emerging areas of 
biological science that will support the immediate needs of DOl bureaus in areas such as 
landscape resource assessment. 

New research projects will not be duplicative of existing efforts as USGS collaborates closely 
with DOl bureaus in setting annual research priorities. 

MoranQ37. How will you coordinate this science support with the recent large increases you 
and the bureaus have received for climate change science and adaptation? How will you select 
research projects? 

ANSWER: Setting priorities among science needs and selecting specific science activities to 
address climate change effects on fish, wildlife and their habitats will be undertaken through the 
partnership consultations of the Interior Department’s Landscape Conservation Cooperatives 
(LCCs) and DOl Climate Science Centers (CSCs). Each of these entities will have a stakeholder 
steering committee. LCC steering committees will assess science needs and identify priorities 
for their “landscape,” based on priorities identified by those natural resource managers. 
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Climate Science Center steering committees will consider and set priorities among the needs 
identified by the LCCs, the CSC steering committee and other management partners in each 
region. This steering committee will include both management agencies from the region and 
multiple science entities (e.g., USGS plus science partners such as other DOI bureaus, 
universities, USDA Forest Service, NOAA, NASA, etc.). The partnership-driven CSC steering 
committees will allow for identification and commitment of resources to answer science 
questions that will go beyond what DOI or USGS can provide alone, thus increasing the 
leveraging of existing climate science resources. As with other agencies, USGS will work to 
match items from regional CSC science agenda with the mission and capabilities of the full 
range of USGS science assets. 

In addition to funding provided to the global change program, funding was provided to USGS 
Ecosystems Program for science development directed to the LCCs. The USGS will work with 
the relevant LCC partners to ensure that the scientists hired and funded with these dollars address 
the DOI bureaus’ highest priorities. 

MoranQ38. One of the most important sources of biological data used by these land managing 
agencies as well as other federal agencies, industry, and local governments on a day to day basis 
comes from the network of State natural heritage conservation data centers and the NatureServe 
coordinators. Can you explain how the USGS, with its important role as a leader of the Federal 
Geographic Data committee, supports this network? Will the USGS use some of the bureau 
science support initiative funds to help the data network update its services and data content? 

ANSWER: As stated, the USGS has the administrative responsibility for the FGDC and uses its 
collaboration principles in many of its program activities. Working with the NatureServe 
coordinators is a good example and NatureServe data is composed primarily of characterizations 
of rare and endangered species and threatened ecosystems. This is only one component of the 
data needed by State and Federal agencies for their resource management and regulatory 
activities. The 2010 USGS appropriation included $2.0 million for “support to coordinators of 
the national network of state conservation data agencies.” The USGS Biological Informatics 
Program staff is actively collaborating with representatives of NatureServe, the Association of 
Fish and Wildlife Agencies and the Organization of Fish and Wildlife Managers to develop a 
strategy and process for supporting the data management priorities of State resource 
organizations. This collaboration is aimed at identifying and making available critical biological 
and ecological data needed to address widely varying challenges such as climate change, habitat 
loss, and energy development. One goal is to build a nationwide strategy for inter-state 
cooperation in the management and exchange of biological information. 

Wildlife and Fish Diseases 


MoranQ39. There has been a lot of concern this past year about several terrible wildlife and 
fish diseases, such as white nose disease in bats, avian influenza, and amphibian die offs. To 
what extent does the USGS have responsibility and expertise in these wildlife diseases? Can you 
briefly summarize what you are doing for each of these, and summarize the funding resources 
associated with each effort. 
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ANSWER: Funding for infectious and non-infectious disease work in fish and wildlife 
populations comes from several programs within the Biological Resources Discipline. The 
Wildlife, Terrestrial and Endangered Resources Program, provides $13.0 million toward the 
support of wildlife disease and contaminant activities, including work on zoonotic diseases. The 
Contaminant Biology Program with a total budget of $9.2 million supports research on the 
diseases of fish and wildlife caused by chemical contaminants. The Fisheries: Aquatic and 
Endangered Resources Program provides $10.0 million to support work on fisheries and aquatic 
diseases. 

This work complements and enhances the work of other agencies such as the CDC and USDA. 
In fact, the services we provide for the fish and wildlife health community are similar in many 
ways to work done by the CDC for the public health community. As the science agency in DOI, 
USGS has responsibility to conduct research on the ecology of wildlife and fish diseases, both 
infectious and non-infectious (toxins and contaminants). USGS is responsible for developing 
methods to diagnose diseases in free ranging species and provide scientific data needed to guide 
disease management strategies to limit their effects on fish and wildlife as well as humans. 
USGS is also responsible for providing technical assistance to State, Federal and tribal partners 
including diagnostic services, outbreak investigations and training of personnel. USGS has 
extensive interdisciplinary expertise related to wildlife and fish health, including pathology, 
toxicology, epidemiology, veterinary medicine, virology, parasitology, microbiology, disease 
ecology, genetics, and fish and wildlife biology. This expertise resides at several laboratories 
across the country. 

White-Nose Syndrome in Bats — White-Nose Syndrome (WNS), an emerging disease, is 
threatening multiple species of bats including the endangered Indiana bat and the Virginia big 
eared bat. The disease poses a threat to hibernating bats in the United States and potentially all 
temperate regions of the world. Since 2006 more than one million bats have died. In 2010, 
USGS has confirmed cases in three additional States; 12 States are now affected. USGS 
expertise has played a critical role in identifying and understanding the disease. USGS scientists 
were the first to identify the newly described fungus and develop a rapid diagnostic test for 
detecting the fungus that is now being used by laboratories around the country. USGS is 
providing technical assistance and collaborating with the FWS, NPS, USFS and State wildlife 
agencies on laboratory and field research to better understand the environmental factors 
influencing transmission and spread. Current research includes development of a video 
surveillance system for use inside caves to investigate behavioral factors that foster transmission, 
studies to evaluate treatment and control strategies and evaluation of risk factors to forecast 
future spread. As a member of the interagency WNS steering committee, USGS has a lead role 
in developing national guidelines for WNS surveillance and response activities. 

Avian Influenza — USGS is a leader in both avian influenza surveillance and research activities. 
Surveillance for H5N1 highly pathogenic avian influenza (HPAl) began in 2006; USGS has 
tested samples from more than 100,000 birds, covering 284 species from all 50 States. These 
activities are being conducted as part of a coordinated, national, interagency program to provide 
agricultural, wildlife, and human health officials with advance warning to the presence of HPAI 
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in North American wild bird populations. USGS also is conducting research internationally. 
New USGS research has demonstrated a high frequency of exchange of influenza virus genes in 
wild bird species that migrate between Asia and Alaska, providing evidence of a possible route 
of introduction into North America. Current research includes investigating the susceptibility of 
various native North American bird species and their potential to act as vectors for the virus; 
studying migratory bird movements in Asia and Africa to understand the role of wild birds where 
the disease occurs; and studying the survival and persistence of avian influenza viruses in the 
environment. This information will be invaluable for guiding control strategies if HPAl arrives 
in the U.S. 

Amphibian Die-Offs — Through the Amphibian Research and Monitoring Initiative (ARMI), 
USGS is playing a lead role in collaborative studies to identify the causes of amphibian declines, 
investigate reports of disease events and malformations, and collect baseline amphibian health 
and population data. USGS has modified and expanded their diagnostic capabilities and field 
investigation methods for disease outbreaks to accommodate the unique life history and habitat 
of amphibians. Over the past ten years, USGS has documented and played a role in the 
investigation of die-offs of large numbers of tadpoles, frogs, toads, and salamanders in 40 States 
from California to Maine and Alaska to Florida. Massive die-offs of amphibians have been 
attributed to multiple causes including chytrid fungus which has been documented in at least 15 
species of frogs and toads across the U.S., including Alaska. Some amphibian diseases may 
have implications for fish, turtles, snakes, and other animals that share habitat with amphibians 
and depend on them as a food source. USGS scientists are taking a multidisciplinary research 
approach to enhance understanding of the impacts of these diseases on the ecosystem as a whole. 

MoranQ40. Please summarize the USGS role at investigating the fish disease, viral 
hemorrhagic septicemia (VHS). What is in the budget for this research? To what extent does the 
USGS have responsibility for research in this issue? 

ANSWER: The USGS has an established history of research on fish diseases, including VHS. 
The USGS has been providing VHS reference laboratory services and conducting research to 
assist State and Federal agencies address the issue including development of tools to rapidly 
identify the virus and distinguish the strain, testing fish cell lines for susceptibility to the Great 
Lakes strain of VHS and establishing a database of genetic sequence types of VHS virus in North 
America. Additionally, USGS has provided research on the efficacy of disinfectants to prevent 
the spread of VHS virus on fish eggs. 

In addition to re-directing approximately $250,000 annually for the past 5 years from other 
research areas, the USGS has committed an additional $200,000 of appropriated funds in 2010 to 
continue and expand this work in three areas; 1) genetic typing and epidemiology of VHS virus, 
2) develop a stratified sampling design for VHS virus monitoring in wild fish, and 3) expand 
studies on egg disinfection and biosecurity. 

The USGS research on fish health is internationally recognized and the bureau provides technical 
information to a variety of Federal (e.g. Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of Agriculture), 
State and tribal management partners, as well as private aquaculture. Immediately following the 
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detection of VHS in the Great Lakes Region, USGS scientists collaborated with Federal, State 
and university partners to provide critical scientific information about the virus. In 2007, USGS 
assumed a lead role in research planning by drafting a comprehensive research plan that was 
adopted by several agencies in the U.S. and Canada to prioritize VHS virus research and 
surveillance activities. 

USGS Potential Reorganization and Altered Budget Structure 


MoranQ41. We have heard that the USGS is considering some internal reorganization. Please 
explain the existing problems that your may plan to alleviate. Please discuss some of the options 
you are considering, as well as the process you would follow if you were to propose substantial 
reorganization. 

ANSWER: The reorganization we are considering is based on the 2007 USGS Science 
Strategy, Circular 1309, Facing Tomorrow 's Challenges - U.S. Geological Survey Science in the 
Decade 2007-20 J 7. The USGS Science Strategy goals reflect departmental and national issues 
and priorities. They were developed by USGS scientists who identified issues that are also 
important to many other science agencies and organizations. The options would include forming 
budget initiatives around Science Strategy goals, reflecting the country’s increased focus on 
issues such as Climate Change and the Water Census, 

The USGS Science Strategy for 2007-2017 provides a basis for USGS to address critical natural- 
science challenges: ecosystem-based management; climate change and its impacts; and the risks 
from natural hazards through a multidisciplinary approach. The options will allow the USGS to 
optimize the integration of its traditional science disciplines to enable a broader and more 
strategic approach in addressing the country’s most pressing natural resource problems. Major 
national issues of costly natural disasters, air and water quality, energy and materials needs, 
newly emerging diseases, invasive species, climate change, and even immigration form a web of 
linked dependencies among environments, societies, and economies. 

As we move forward with this proposal, the Administration will fully review options. We will 
seek approval of the Committees before proceeding with implementation of any changes. 

New Energy FRONTtER- Energy Independence- Initutive 


MoranQ42. I see that the USGS has another S3 million increase as part of Secretary Salazar’s 
new energy frontier initiative. Tell us more about the details of this effort. What is being 
accomplished in FY 2010 and how will this differ in FY 201 1 if your initiative is funded? I 
know the USGS has expertise in geothermal resource assessments, but do you also have 
expertise in biofuels, wind and solar energy? 

ANSWER: In 2010, the USGS received $3 million as part of Secretary Salazar's New Energy 
Frontier initiative. This initiative builds upon the core capabilities of the USGS as a 
multidisciplinary earth science agency and looks at a wide array of renewable energy sources, 
including geothermal, biofuels, wind, and solar. USGS will study geothermal resources to 
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provide a scientific basis to improve the viability of this important and underutilized resource to 
contribute to the domestic energy mix. The USGS will provide the scientific base for 
understanding the impacts of renewable energy options such as wind, solar, and biofuels on 
ecosystems and wildlife populations. 

In 2010, for wind and solar, the USGS will develop and validate models for use as decision- 
support tools to predict the impacts of mortality and habitat loss to avian and terrestrial wildlife 
populations associated with the likely build-out scenarios associated with the infrastructure (e.g., 
roads, transmission lines) planned to support development of these power sources; conduct 
exploratory research to identify the types and scope of potential impacts associated with the 
development of solar energy farms in the desert Southwest such as impacting the ecology of 
desert-adapted species, changes to surface and groundwater budgets, and erosion; and develop 
the mapping framework for offshore wind-energy development including the production of a 
regional digital seafloor map, in conjunction with MMS, State agencies and other Federal 
mapping, charting, and regulatory agencies, that would be used to inform the evaluation and 
regulation by MMS, NFS and FWS of offshore wind-energy development by sites and their 
adjacent regions. 

In 2010, for biofuels, the USGS will conduct research on the environmental effects associated 
with biofuels development such as increased soil and wind erosion, water quality impairment 
associated with the use of agrochemicals, greater demand for irrigation and process water, 
sedimentation of wetlands and riparian areas, and the increased fragmentation of grasslands. The 
effects of land-use changes to increase biofuel production will potentially have far-reaching and 
long-term impacts on the continental landscape such as affecting existing and potential 
ecosystem goods and services, especially in areas that are important habitats for migratory birds 
and waterfowl or systems which now provide water quality protection or soil carbon 
sequestration. 

In 2010, for geothermal, USGS work will highlight geothermal energy resources located on 
public lands, particularly working in conjunction with BLM and USDA-FS. In order to augment 
the results of the national assessment, studies will be undertaken to perform life cycle models of 
geothermal systems; understand the geologic and hydrologic aspects of unconventional 
geothermal systems development and provide a framework for future assessments of resource 
potential, including deep sedimentary basin environments; and create online databases and GIS 
products to support current and future assessments and support local and national land resource 
management. 

In 2011, continuing Secretary Salazar's New Energy Frontier initiative, research will focus 
specifically on wind energy and the impacts to wildlife associated with new technologies used 
for the development of wind energy. The USGS will work closely with Interior bureaus (FWS, 
BLM, NFS, and MMS) to provide the scientific information they need to make informed 
decisions concerning the permitting, implementation and operation of wind facilities on public 
lands. USGS research, modeling, and monitoring will evaluate the ecological impacts to fish and 
wildlife associated with the widespread development of wind energy. Ecological and geographic 
studies will examine impacts to fish and wildlife from direct strikes, habitat fragmentation, and 
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construction and maintenance of infrastructure. The infrastructure needed for energy capture and 
transmission would include wind turbines and generating facilities as well as towers, cables, and 
roads, seabed corridors, and boat traffic. In 2011, USGS science will be directed towards 
studying causes and identifying solutions that will minimize risk to fish and wildlife and assess 
the ecological impacts of projected large-scale development of wind-farms in the Great Plains 
and offshore Cape Cod, and will work toward developing an assessment methodology that can 
be applied nationwide. 

MoranQ43. The USGS is responsible for doing assessments of the Nation’s fossil energy 
potential. Isn’t it important to keep up with this basic resource assessment? Has the USGS 
updated assessments recently for various fossil energy resources, such as oil shale, natural gas, 
coal or oil? How thorough do you think our domestic assessments are? 

ANSWER: The USGS is committed to maintaining a strong energy research and assessment 
program. The USGS conducts research and assessment on the geology of oil, gas, and coal 
resources, emerging resources such as gas hydrates, underutilized resources (geothermal), and 
unconventional resources (oil shale and heavy oil). Results from current efforts to update 
national assessments of these resources can be found at http://energy.usgs.gov. Recently 
completed assessments include: 

• A national assessment of the geothermal resource potential of the U.S. Results of this 
assessment indicate that geothermal resources are an underutilized domestic resource and 
both conventional and unconventional geothermal resources could significantly add to our 
renewable energy portfolio. 

• The first-ever resource assessment of technically recoverable gas from natural gas hydrates 
of the Alaska North Slope. Results of the assessment showed a mean resource of 85 trillion 
cubic feet of gas and this assessment points to the fact that some gas hydrate deposits can 
be considered technically recoverable and may contribute to the energy mix of the U.S. and 
the world, 

• An assessment of the in-place oil shale resources of the Piceance Basin in western 
Colorado, one of the thickest and richest oil shale deposits in the world. A complementary 
assessment of the nahcolite resources found in association with the oil shale was done, as 
this mineral is embedded with the oil shale in many areas and has implications on oil shale 
development. 

• An assessment of the technically and economically recoverable coal resources in 
Wyoming’s Gillette coalfield, the most prolific coalfield in the country. This assessment is 
part of the National Coal Resource and Reserve Assessment, which evaluates domestic 
technically and economically recoverable coal resources. By utilizing new data from 
coalbed methane development in the region, USGS produced the most comprehensive 
assessment to date. 

The USGS also conducts assessments of domestic and global oil and gas resources. 
Domestically, the USGS conducts research and assessment on conventional and unconventional 
petroleum resources. Internationally, the USGS recently released the only publicly available 
evaluation of petroleum resources of the entire area north of the Arctic Circle. All of these 
assessment efforts are ongoing, with additional basins to be assessed, more detailed models to be 
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deveJoped, or other types of resources to be evaluated. For example, the USGS is now turning 
its attention to unconventional global resources, as there are very little data or information on this 
fast growing resource. The USGS is expanding its evaluation of geothermal resources to look in 
more detail at resources on Federal lands and to develop more refined geologic models for 
unconventional geothermal resources. The USGS continues its coal resource estimates to 
determine how much of the resource base is actually technically and economically recoverable. 
And the USGS continues its research and assessment efforts on natural gas hydrates and other 
domestic petroleum resources. 

FY 201 1 Program Decreases in the Request 

MoranQ44. Please explain the decrease of $3.5 million for work on the National Map. What 
aspects of this project will you halt? Will this lead to diminished quality of the National Map 
data or the timeliness of its updating? Who uses the National Map and what are its main 
purposes? 

ANSWER: The proposed reduction in the Partnership Implementation component eliminates a 
portion of funding to acquire new data for The National Map in partnership with Federal, State 
and local agencies. Data examples include updated high-resolution imagery over urban areas, 
detailed elevation data for coastal areas, hydrography (surface water, such as rivers and lakes), 
and geographic names information. The reduction will reduce the rate at which the USGS can 
maintain and improve the quality of The National Map. It also eliminates liaison positions in 
approximately 13 States. These personnel currently organize and service cooperative efforts 
with other Federal, State, local, and tribal government agencies, and other organizations and 
provide geospatial training. 

Federal, State, local, tribal, and private organizations use The National Map data to make 
informed decisions in a variety of policy and management activities. In a 2009 survey, 2,200 
users identified the fop six uses of The National Map as ( 1 ) natural resource and land 
management, (2) infrastructure development and maintenance, (3) community development and 
growth, (4) natural hazards assessment and emergency response, (5) water quality and quantity, 
and (6) ecosystems, biodiversity, and resource conservation. They use The National Map in their 
decision-making and operational activities for spatial reference (that is, to see locations of their 
activities relative to surrounding areas), to add locational information to their business data, and 
to model and predict events relative to their business interests. 

lVIoranQ45. We also note a decrease of $4.0 million in enterprise information that will require 
the reduction of 46 FTEs in security and technology and information resources. What will be the 
impact of reduced data capability? Isn’t modem, secure data a core function that supports all 
aspects of the USGS? 

ANSWER: The USGS budget reduces Enterprise Information Security and Technology. The 
Enterprise Information activity provides the fundamental enabling technologies that support 
USGS science and delivers secure and reliable USGS science information. 
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Under the proposed budget, the USGS will retain basic IT services while reducing costs through 
a workforce restructure. Positions supporting information delivery, data integration, and 
information assurance will be eliminated. 

Efforts will be deferred or re-scoped, reducing the short-term costs of compliance with Federal 
mandates by executing efforts over multiple fiscal years. The proposed reduction will require 
our science programs to assume and embed security and technology policy compliance, currently 
coordinated centrally, into their individual programs and local science centers. Funds that 
support customer services and technology for scientific instrumentation and information 
technology security will be redirected in 2010 and 2011 to begin to transition this administrative 
change. 

The USGS anticipates some initial impact of this activity to the USGS mission in the area of 
customer satisfaction and IT Security risk mitigation as the USGS makes the transition in 2010 
and 2011. The Enterprise Information programs will be working with the other USGS programs, 
public and private stakeholders to try to minimize adverse impact to mission services and 
support. 

MoranQ46. The request also has an unspecified reduction for management efficiencies. What 
is the composition of these reductions? Do you have experience in actually implementing such 
new efficiencies or is this a program reduction? 

ANSWER: Management efficiencies include travel savings, information technology savings, 
acquisition savings, and cost savings requested in 0MB Memorandum 09-20, “Planning for the 
President’s Fiscal Year 2011 Budget and Performance Plans.” The amount of the projected 
efficiencies has been calculated for each program based on expenditures in the area where the 
efficiency is to be achieved. 

National Network of State Conservation Data Agencies 


MoranQ47. NatureServe coordinates the national network of State conservation data agencies 
and has done work for the USGS under contract. The contract ensures that the Department of the 
Interior bureaus and other Federal agencies have available to them high quality information on 
wildlife species and habitats to support management of the nation’s natural resources. 
NatureServe coordinates and supports the network of State natural heritage programs that collect 
and analyze information on the location, conservation status, and trends affecting important 
animals, plants, and habitats. This 50-state collaborative effort, now ongoing for more than three 
decades, represents one of the finest examples of an effective public-private partnership for 
conservation. 


Without the funds, these nationally consistent data sets would be at risk of deteriorating, 
compromising the work of the Federal agencies that depend on them. Since there is no 
comparable Federal data source, supporting the States’ efforts is the most cost-effective approach 
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to meet the needs of Federal agencies as well as private landowners. What is the status of the 
contract for these services? Has having a standard data set expanded the amount of data 
available? 

ANSWER: The current NatureServe contract ends September 2010. To date, all deliverables 
have been received and accepted. However, access to NatureServe data is limited by copyright 
and data use stipulations. In addition, due to the variable participation of State Heritage 
programs, data gathered by NatureServe is not always nationally complete or consistent and data 
developed from other sources is often not included. Recent USGS contracts with NatureServe 
limit data access to Federal agencies for only one year, and data access is not available to private 
entities. Developing a publicly accessible data set sufficient to address the myriad complex 
biological issues faced by State and Federal resource managers and that is nationally consistent 
has yet to be achieved. Collaborative work by a number of agencies and organizations is moving 
us toward this goal and the USGS hopes to provide strong support for the rare species that are 
NatureServe's focus, as well as other ecological and biological attributes necessary for sound 
land management. 


Construction 


MoranQ48. The budget request creates a subactivity for construction which was previously 
funded under deferred maintenance. What are the advantages of this change? 

ANSWER: This change will permit the USGS to invest proactively to meet its most important 
facility needs. Under deferred maintenance, investments are limited almost exclusively to 
remediating the most critical health and safety needs. By definition, deferred maintenance 
occurs because insufficient funding is available to perform the maintenance when it is due. 
Deferred maintenance funding has been instrumental in curtailing the growth of the USGS 
deferred maintenance backlog, but at modest levels is not a long-term solution. The construction 
sub-activity provides the USGS with a much-needed budgeting capability for making facility 
investments necessitated not by a failure to perform maintenance on time but rather by an overt 
decision to build for the future and to ensure that the quality of our facilities matches the quality 
of our science. The construction sub-activity is the third leg of the USGS real property asset 
management program. 
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Questions for the Record from Mr. Simpson 

Streamgages 


SimpsonQl. I think all of us here understand the value of streamflow information provided by 
the nationwide network of streamgages. And, we’re aware of the significant investments we’ve 
made in the program through the stimulus bill and the FYIO budget. We have a tendency to 
provide increases and walk away thinking we’ve fixed a problem, and I caution us against doing 
that in this case. The FYll budget proposes “management efficiency’’ cuts and fixed cost 
absorptions that add up to almost a $3 million erosion of the streamgages budget. The USGS has 
set a measurable goal of having roughly 4,700 streamgages in its nationwide network, and yet it 
is only 64 percent of the way there. I’m wondering whether we’re setting ourselves up again to 
walk away before our work is finished. 

• Please tell us your vision for the streamgages program. Where is it now, where does it 
need to be, and why? 

ANS'WER: The entire USGS National Streamgage Network currently has approximately 7,600 
active streamgages. The National Streamflow Information Program (NSIP) is the Federal-needs 
portion of that network and when fully implemented would consist of 4,756 Federally funded 
streamgages. Currently, 3,032 NSIP streamgages (or 64 percent) are in operation; however, over 
three quarters of funding for the NSIP portion of the network is funded not by NSIP but by our 
partners through the USGS Cooperative Water program. A fully implemented NSIP is key to 
overall USGS National Streamgage Network stability. The availability and reliability of data 
and information from the network, especially with regard to long-record streamgages, is essential 
to building the USGS WaterSMART Availability and Use Assessment, a cornerstone of the 
USGS Science Strategy. 

SimpsoaQ2. The USGS website notes that, “Recent committees within the USGS that have 
determined that no major cost savings can be obtained without affecting the quality of the 
[streamflow] information provided.” 

• Given that information, please explain how $3 million worth of “management efficiency” 
cuts and fixed cost absorptions in FYll will not result in a decrease in services or 
otherwise affect the quality of the information. 

ANSWER: The cost savings and fixed cost absorption would be distributed to Program 
components that are not directly associated with the data collection network function, such as 
travel to meetings, in order to limit impact on data collection and information quality. 

SimpsonQ3. The budget notes that, “In recent years, non-Federal partners have increasingly 
supported a larger share of the program than is called for in the authorizing legislation; however, 
as State and local budgets become more constrained, it is unlikely that this level of State and 
local funding can be sustained.” 
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• If Congress were to provide an increase in streamgage funding in FYH, how would you 
recommend that the increase be allocated? Should it go towards operating and upgrading 
existing streamgages, adding new streamgages, or a combination thereof? 

ANSWER: It has been noted that new funding for the USGS National Streamgage Network is 
not requested as part of the 201 1 budget. As demonstrated by recent USGS budgets, priorities 
for funding within the Water Resources Activity are to begin implementation of the USGS 
WaterSMART Availability and Use Assessment and provide funding for the operation, 
maintenance, and upgrade of existing NSIP/Federal-need streamgages, then adding new 
NSIP/Federal-need streamgages to the NSIP portion of the USGS National Streamgage Network. 

SimpsonQ4. USGS is roughly 1,700 streamgages, or 36 percent, short of its nationwide goal. 

• Please describe the data gaps. Are they concentrated, or do they tend to be scattered in 
lower priority areas? 

ANSWER: Of the 4,756 streamgages identified that comprise the NSIP Federal-needs 
streamgage network, 3,032 are currently active. The balance of approximately 1,700 
streamgages is generally scattered across the country. 

WaterSMART 

SimpsonQS. The FYll budget proposes $9 million for large-scale water availability and use 
assessments in three selected watersheds, including the Colorado River, the Delaware River, and 
rivers in the Alabama/Florida/Georgia region. 

• What is the timeframe for completion of the assessments in these three watersheds? 

• Once these three watershed assessments are completed, what is the long term plan for 
e,xpanding these assessments to other watersheds such as the Pacific Northwest and the 
Great Basin watersheds? 

ANSWER: The geographically focused studies of water availability and use are slated to be 
three year investigations funded at $500K per year; $1.5 million will be invested in each area 
over the term of the study. Once these studies are completed, we will move on to other areas of 
the Nation. The USGS will seek stakeholder input on identifying the next geographically 
focused studies of water availability and use. 

Climate Change 


SimpsonQ6. I’m trying to better understand the extent of federal coordination on climate 
change and how that coordination is translating into budgets and, ultimately, results. The U.S. 
Climate Change Science Program published SAP 4.4 in June 2008. The subject of the report is 
climate change adaptation, which is also the name of Interior’s initiative. 

• Is this report a roadmap for climate change adaptation research and management on 
federal lands, and how does it translate into the USGS climate change adaptation budget? 

• What don’t we know about climate change adaptation that we need to know, and why? 
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• What do we know now that we didn’t know about climate change before we invested 
almost $84 million in the USGS for climate change research from FY08 to FY09? 

ANSWER: Yes, the Sythesis and Assessment Product (SAP) 4.4 is a road map for climate 
change and adaptation and research on Federal lands. As suggested in the title, “Preliminary 
Review of Adaptation Options for Climate-sensitive Ecosystems and Resources,” this report 
provides a preliminary review of adaptation options for climate sensitive species, ecological 
systems and resources in the United States. It was written in collaboration and in consultation 
with land managers from FWS and NPS. Information from SAP 4.4 has been integrated into the 
agencies’ planning for adaptations to climate change. SAP 4.4, identifies needed responses 
nationally, regionally and for individual properties and identifies key management or policy 
relevant research questions that need to be addressed in the near terra while providing guidelines 
for a research management partnership to identify and address future questions. 

SAP 4,4 was used in the preparation of the USGS climate change adaptation funding 
distribution, and authors of SAP 4.4 played key roles in identifying projects and themes. The 
key points of the report are that: many existing best management practices can be used in 
responding to climate change; adaptive management is the key to learning by doing as we 
respond to the challenge of climate change; and we can increase the Nation’s capacity to meet 
the challenges of climate change by expanding collaborations among and between ecosystem 
managers and the research community. 

There are many things yet to be learned about climate change adaptation, in large part because 
natural resource management has been historically based upon the assumption that there is a 
recurring set of climate parameters that vary within a known range of historical variability. That 
assumption is no longer valid. Greater extreme climate events and warming trends are already 
bringing change to Department of the Interior lands, water resources, plants and animals, and 
infrastructure in ways we are only beginning to understand. While some changes may occur 
gradually, many others may happen abruptly as thresholds are crossed. We know little about the 
tolerances of many natural systems (groundwater for example) and organisms, both desirable and 
undesirable, to climate change and this requires further research. 

Existing USGS research contributes strongly to the understanding of current stresses such as 
habitat fragmentation, invasive species, air and water pollution, and water availability and 
quantity. Some changes due to climate change may be inevitable, and that is also a subject for 
scientific study. 

There is considerable scientific uncertainty about environmental response, and high uncertainty 
about what can actually be done to protect natural resources managed by the Federal agencies 
from highly undesirable change due to changing climate. What we do know is that the challenge 
of climate change is so large that we must work with others to identify the problems and conduct 
the research. USGS Science-DOl manager partnerships are necessary in order to begin the task 
of managing under an uncertain future climate. Monitoring is part of any adaptive management 
strategy and it is particularly important to the success of natural resource management in a 
changing climate. 
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We do not know all the potential fiiture barriers to implementation of actions and research 
identified in SAP 4.4 nor the challenges we will face in the creation of opportunities for 
partnerships and leveraging funds and management actions. Partnerships through the DOI 
Climate Science Centers and Landscape Conservation Cooperatives will play key roles in 
searching out answers to existing and emerging climate change questions. 

The appropriated dollars that fund USGS climate change research will help managers to better 
understand the mechanics and magnitude of climate change on the landscape, and to improve our 
understanding of how to manage trust resources and adapt to a changing climate. Major 
accomplishments of the USGS Global Change program in 2008 and 2009 include a paleo- 
climate dataset now being used to test and validate predictive climate models worldwide; the first 
satellite atlas documenting the status of glaciers throughout Alaska; the first major study 
documenting and providing insight into rapid changes in Antarctic shelf ice; new studies on the 
vulnerability of species and their habitats as climate changes; climate change assessments of the 
state of knowledge on abrupt climate change, thresholds in ecosystems, Arctic paleo-climate, and 
sea level rise in the mid-Atlantic; documentation of climate change history of the U.S. Pacific 
Coast and implications for future change; data on land use, sand movement and climate change 
in support of Navajo Nation decision-making; integration of sea level rise vulnerability 
information into a pilot decision support framework; and a national assessment of land cover 
change for the lower 48 States to be completed in 2010. 

SimpsonQ?. Last week USGS announced the University of Alaska in Anchorage as being the 
first of eight regional climate change response centers. E&E News reported that, “The 
University of Alaska was chosen for its location and expertise, with tens of millions of Interior 
acres and a strong partnership between federal and state agencies, native communities and other 
stakeholders.” The USGS Alaska Science Center also happens to be located in Anchorage, on 
the same campus, and perhaps in some of the same buildings as the university. 

• Why didn’t USGS simply set up a regional climate change response center at its existing 
Alaska Science Center? 

• How will USGS oversee the research funded by these federal dollars? 

• Will the other seven response centers also be universities? 

• How do these response centers differ from Interior’s Landscape Conservation 
Cooperatives? 

• Are any of these response centers going to be co-located with a landscape conservation 
cooperative? 

ANSWER: The recommendation to establish regional climate science centers at universities or 
other similar institutions was derived from USGS’ extensive stakeholder consultation. 
Universities provide access to a wide range of expertise, such as cultural resources and research 
and supercomputing capabilities not currently found in USGS, a crucial point in a field as young 
and rapidly changing as climate response science. Such institutions often have graduate students 
who can both contribute to ongoing research and become engaged in USGS or other agency 
work, thus forming an important feeder for future agency scientists or managers. Locating the 
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centers outside of USGS existing facilities with partners also provides a measure of confirmation 
to partners that the Center will truly be managed as a collaborative, stakeholder driven effort. 

With respect to Alaska, we have not yet entered into a formal agreement with the University on 
the establishment of a regional Climate Science Center. We expect that our final arrangement 
will maximize the access to Federal and State agencies and other partners in Anchorage, to the 
significant research capabilities at the University of Alaska-Fairbanks. 

Federal funds appropriated to the NCCWSC or other elements of USGS will be overseen by 
senior USGS managers at headquarters and within each regional DOl Climate Science Center. 
Specific projects to be addressed with these funds will be identified in conjunction with the 
stakeholder steering committee for each Center. However, within this overall stakeholder 
agreement, all decisions about the allocation of USGS funds will reside with USGS 
management. 

We are holding an open, competitive process to identify the hosts for the other seven DOI 
Climate Science Centers. We expect that the majority of proposals to host regional Climate 
Science Centers will be from universities, but any institution may apply. As noted above, 
universities have many attributes that will help these Centers succeed. The first competitive 
decisions will be made in early summer, 2010. 

Landscape Conservation Cooperatives (LCCs) are management-science partnerships that will 
utilize and implement the integrated science results from CSC and elsewhere to make structured 
resource management decisions to address climate change and other stressors for wildlife 
resources. Climate Science Centers will deliver basic climate change and wildlife adaptation 
science to LCCs and others within their respective regions. In addition, regional CSCs will not 
coordinate management actions or plans, as will be done at LCCs. 

Since the competitive process has not been completed, we have not ruled out co-locating with a 
LCC. Our selection criteria for CSC host institutions will include a preference for locations that 
also include science-oriented linkages to management. These would include LCCs of course, but 
also Fish and Wildlife Cooperative Research Units, Cooperative Ecosystem Studies Units, and 
research or management offices of Federal or State agencies. 

The National Map 


SimpsonQS. The justification of the proposed $3.5 million cut to The National Map on Page 
234 of the Greenbook reads more like a justification of why it shouldn’t be cut. 

• Why is this program being downsized? 

• Please describe for us what won’t get done as a result of this cut. 

ANSWER: In an austere budget climate the Department had to make tough choices. The 

proposed reduction to this program allows the Administration to pursue higher priorities. 
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The proposed reduction in the Partnership Implementation component eliminates a portion of 
funding to acquire new data for The National Map in partnership with Federal, State, and local 
agencies. Data examples include updated high-resolution imagery over urban areas, detailed 
elevation data for coastal areas, hydrography (surface water, such as rivers and lakes), and 
geographic names information. The reduction will reduce the rate at which the USGS can 
maintain the currentness and improve the quality of The National Map. It also eliminates liaison 
positions in approximately 13 States. These personnel currently organize and service 
cooperative efforts with other Federal, State, local, and tribal government agencies, and other 
organizations and provide geospatial training 

By leveraging Federal funds with other organizations, investments for data increase up to four 
times on an annual basis. For example, in the last two years, for the State of Idaho, the USGS 
resources provided Federal support for maintaining geospatial data for surface water and 
improving these data to better model and predict water flows to support the needs of local. State, 
and Federal water managers. USGS fiinds provided Federal support for developing high- 
resolution imagery over metropolitan Boise and supported the development of detailed elevation 
(LiDAR) data to support studies of flood-prone areas in the Coeur d’Alene valley, areas with key 
fisheries habitat, and a U.S. Forest Service field research area in northern Idaho. Federal 
participation in such projects may be reduced, and if so, such data would not update the Idaho 
portion of The National Map if the proposed reductions are enacted. 

Federal, State, local, tribal, and private organizations use The National Map data to make 
informed decisions in a variety of policy and management activities. In a 2009 survey, users 
identified the top six uses of The National Map as (1) natural resource and land management, (2) 
infrastructure development and maintenance, (3) community development and growth, (4) 
natural hazards assessment and emergency response, (5) water quality and quantity, and (6) 
ecosystems, biodiversity, and resource conservation. They use The National Map in their 
decision-making and operational activities for spatial reference (that is, to see locations of their 
activities relative to surrounding areas), to add locational information to their business data (for 
example, to relate water quantity information to the relevant parts of a river), and to model and 
predict events relative to their business interests. 

Earthquakes 

SimpsonQ9. The world has witnessed the devastating loss of human life due to recent 
earthquakes in Haiti, Chile, and most recently in Turkey. But 1 think we would be doing a 
terrible disservice to each other if we didn’t try to learn from those tragedies and perhaps try to 
minimize them in the future. It is said that, “Earthquakes don’t kill people, buildings do.’’ We 
know that each year our own population in the U.S. is growing and that a larger percentage the 
population is residing in cities. There’s no question that cities like San Francisco have some of 
the safest building codes in the country when it comes to earthquakes. What about other cities 
and towns? 

• Are there still cities and towns in this country with building codes that aren’t necessarily 
commensurate with earthquake risk? 
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• Please describe for us how the USGS goes about assessing earthquake risk and working 
with elected officials to minimize human loss. 

ANSWER: The recent earthquakes in Haiti and Chile provide valuable reminders of the life- 
saving value of modem building codes, of retrofitting vulnerable structures, and of public 
education and awareness of earthquake hazards. The lack of building codes in Haiti resulted in 
vulnerable structures that collapsed onto an unsuspecting population unaware of the earthquake 
risk beneath their feet. In contrast, Chile has adopted and enforced modem building akin to those 
in the United States, and was relatively well prepared for that gargantuan quake, which released 
500 times more energy than the Haiti quake but had several hundred thousand fewer casualties. 
Although hundreds died from the earthquake and tsunami that followed, that number could have 
been much larger given the magnitude of the quake and the millions of people subjected to 
strong shaking. 

The Chile earthquake is similar to an earthquake that struck off the coast of northern California, 
Oregon, Washington and southern British Columbia in the year 1700. Geologic records show 
that such earthquakes have occurred many times, and it is likely one will strike again, unleashing 
widespread shaking and tsunami inundation. We cannot say when such an earthquake will 
strike, but we and our partner agencies are working with State and local officials to characterize 
the hazard and provide the information needed to mitigate those risks. 

Most States and communities in the United States have chosen to adopt the International 
Building Code for new construction; the seismic provisions of that code are founded on the 
USGS' broad evaluation of seismic hazards across the nation. This use of USGS information lies 
at the heart of the four-agency National Earthquake Hazard Reduction Program (NEHRP), which 
focuses on the implementation of mitigation measures, including building codes. FEMA supports 
the process of developing seismic provisions for model building code development, and USGS 
works with FEMA and a wide range of partners to translate the hazard data into a form that can 
be applied through those codes. 

For urban areas at high risk, more detailed studies that take into account more detailed 
information about soil conditions and other factors provide an improved basis for land-use 
decisions and for deciding whether it is cost-effective to retrofit older structures. The USGS has 
identified 26 urban areas across the United States that face a particular risk, and has worked with 
state geological surveys and local experts to do these more detailed analyses. Studies have been 
completed in the Memphis, Seattle and Oakland urban areas, and are underway in St. Louis, 
Missouri, and Evansville, Indiana. In the case of Seattle, these more detailed analyses are being 
used to determine the seismic resilience needed for major public infrastructure projects as well as 
private-sector investments. 

The Haiti earthquake reminds us that the most vulnerable structures are those of unreinforced 
masonry. In the United States, some communities have been proactive in identifying such 
structures and working to replace or retrofit them; however, many still pose a hazard, especially 
in the Intermountain West. Seismic hazard analysis is an important first step toward identifying 
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where such structures are most vulnerable in order to prioritize retrofits. Urban seismic hazard 
maps have been used in Seattle for that purpose. 

Science Support 


SimpsonQlO. The USGS has a $4 million initiative to provide science support to other Interior 
bureaus, including Fish and Wildlife Service. 

• Why isn’t USGS already providing that science support to the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
given that they are an Interior bureau, and that their Biological Resources program 
originated with former Fish and Wildlife Service scientists? 

• How is Interior able to strike a balance between enabling Fish and Wildlife Service to 
build its science capacity while at the same time ensuring that USGS has sufficient 
science capacity to help meet Fish and Wildlife Service’s needs? How do you 
differentiate the two? 

ANSWER: The vast majority of USGS work is directly related to the needs of DOI bureaus. 
Some of the research and monitoring is long-term in nature and aimed at fundamental 
understanding of highly complex natural systems on DOI lands. Other shorter duration work 
addresses specific management problems. However, DOI bureaus request far more scientific 
information than USGS can provide within current resources. Many of today’s scientific needs 
are related to complex landscape interactions, forecasting future ecological condition and the 
interaction of human-managed systems and natural areas. These complex questions require 
additional science expertise and capacity- in addition to the capacity that was transferred from 
FWS and other bureaus to USGS 15 years ago. This new funding would enable USGS to 
increase the depth and breadth of expertise that can work on complex DOI issues. USGS 
currently has dedicated funding that supports the tactical and targeted needs of FWS and NFS, 
and none that supports BLM in the same way. USGS has requested this increase to augment the 
research that we are able to offer to FWS and NFS and to initiate a similar initiative for BLM. 

USGS has unique strengths in conducting hypothesis-based long term modeling and monitoring 
that brings together diverse areas of scientific expertise and develops new techniques and 
approaches that improve understanding of natural systems. The Department relies on USGS to 
provide the high quality research that is independently peer-reviewed and can be applied to 
resource management decisions. USGS works closely with FWS and other DOI bureaus in 
applying new modeling techniques as well as research and monitoring information at the time 
and space scale appropriate to their management and policy challenges. A cadre of scientists 
who apply new science from USGS use models appropriately and work on adaptive monitoring 
and feedback to evaluate USGS model outputs. 
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Questions for the Record from Mr. LaTourette 


LaTouretteQl. 1 am interested in the Secretary’s New Energy Frontier program, and while it 
certainly has a major focus on the development of clean sources of energy, it also continues to 
support the responsible development of conventional energy sources to reduce our dependence 
on foreign oil. I was recently contacted by a constituent inquiring about the status of the USGS 
study from 2008 in which the Survey announced that as much as 4.3 billion barrels of technically 
recoverable oil exists in the Bakken Formation in North Dakota and Montana. What is the status 
of development work in this region, and to what extent is industry working to develop it? 

ANSWER: The USGS does not maintain records on production or development; that 
information is collected and maintained by other organizations such as individual States. The 
status of the USGS assessment of undiscovered, technically recoverable resources in the Bakken 
Formation remains unchanged. However, the status of development within this formation has 
changed significantly. The Bakken Formation is the largest active oil play in the lower 48 States. 
Based upon our research, staff contacts with state and industry personnel, and participation in 
industry conferences, it is apparent that total numbers of producing wells, active rig counts, 
cumulative production, and monthly production have all increased substantially with active 
participation from the oil industry. 
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FOR THE 

HO'JSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, ENVIRONMENT, 
AND RELATED AGENCIES 
ON THE 2011 PRESIDENT’S BUDGET REQUEST 
FOR THE 

MINERALS AND MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


The MMS, a bureau within the Department of the interior (DOI), is responsible for managing the 
Nation's oil, natural gas, and other energy and mineral resources on the Federal Outer 
Continental Shelf (OCS) and the mineral revenues from both the OCS and onshore Federal and 
Indian lands. To carry out this mission, the MMS operates two very important programs - the 
Offshore Energy and Minerals Management (OEMM) Program and the Minerals Revenue 
Management (MRM) Program. Both of these functions are important to the Nation’s economic 
health and play a key role in meeting the Nation’s energy needs. Collectively, these programs 
manage activities that currently generate approximately 25 percent of America’s domestic oil 
production and 1 1 percent of domestic natural gas production. Over the last five years, MMS 
has collected an average of more than $13 billion in annual revenue for the Nation, States, and 
American Indians, 

Our Nation’s security, economy, and quality of life depend upon secure and affordable supplies 
of energy. The Federal OCS covers 1.7 billion acres and has potential remaining resources 
estimated at 101.2 billion barrels of oil and 480.1 trillion cubic feet of natural gas (MMS 
National Assessment. 2006) plus significant renewable energy resources. 

The MMS is aggressively moving forward in implementing the Administration's ambitious 
renewable energy goals and Secretarial Order 3285, which established the production, 
development, and delivery of renewable energy as a top priority for the Department. In 
November 2009, MMS issued four limited leases for renewable energy testing and data 
collection on the OCS. In FY 2010, MMS plans to issue Requests for Interest (RFIs) for 
commercial wind facilities offshore Delaware, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New Jersey and 
Virginia. New York, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Florida have also 
expressed interest in moving forward with RFIs off their respective coasts once their State 
renewable energy assessment initiatives are complete. To facilitate development of renewable 
energy on the Outer Continental Shelf, the MMS has formed, or is in the process of forming, 
renewable energy task forces with these States. 

On December 9, 2009, Secretary Salazar announced plans to establish an Atlantic Renewable 
Energy Regional Office in FY 2010 to facilitate the orderly development of commercial wind on 
the Atlantic OCS. The FY 201 1 request includes a $3.5 million increase (which builds on $24 
million in increases in FY 2010) to continue the development and implementation of this MMS 
program with particular emphasis on developing regional expertise to support leasing activities 
offshore the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. Planned activities include conducting environmental 
reviews needed to hold lease sales, processing commercial leases, coordinating extensive 
stakeholder participation, and initiating inspection and enforcement activities on leases Issued for 
data collection and technology testing. Throughout FY 201 1, MMS will continue to build the 
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capacity necessary to develop a strong, nationwide offshore renewable energy program that 
facilitates the development of a robust U.S. offshore renewable energy industry. 

In FY 2009, MMS disbursed $10.68 billion in mineral revenues to States, the Office of the 
Special Trustee for American Indians (OST) for distribution to Indian Tribes and individual 
Indian mineral owners, other Federal agencies, and U.S. Treasury accounts. Additionally, MMS 
delivered oil valued at an estimated $268.5 million in FY 2009 to the Department of Energy for 
the Strategic Petroleum Reserve. 

Since its inception in 1982, the MMS has distributed approximately $210.7 billion to Federal, 
State, and Indian accounts and special funds, including approximately: 

• $1 30.89 billion deposited to the U.S. Treasury and other Federal agencies. 

• $26.98 billion disbursed to 38 States. 

• $24.36 billion transferred to the Land and Water Conservation Fund, 

• $18.10 billion credited to the Reclamation Fund. 

• $6.65 billion to 41 American Indian Tribes and 30,000 individual Indian mineral owners 
(IIMOs). 

• $3.75 billion for the National Historic Preservation Fund. 

FY 2011 President’s Request 

The MMS FY 201 1 request is built upon the investments that were made in the FY 2010 enacted 
budget and will help reach nationwide energy security and renewable energy goals and improve 
royalty management. 

The FY 2011 request of $364.8 million in current appropriations and offsetting receipts is 
designed to increase America’s energy security by supporting the Administration’s aggressive 
renewable energy goals and Secretarial Order 3285. The request contains $3.5 million to 
continue the development of an offshore renewable energy program to facilitate industry access 
to the abundant sources of offshore renewable energy and help ensure the Nation's future energy 
needs are met with continued American innovation and leadership. The request also continues a 
balanced and environmentally responsible conventional energy program with a $4.4 million 
increase to ensure fair value is received for offshore oil and gas resources and the increasing 
number of deepwater production facilities receive mandated inspections. This increase is 
partially offset by a redirection of $2,0 million from environmental studies. The request also 
includes $1.0 million to support the significant role MMS will have in implementing the 
President’s goal of comprehensively managing the Nation’s oceanic resources using a coastal 
and marine spatial planning framework. 

The FY 2011 request also emphasizes upgrading royalty management. This includes a $10.0 
million increase in appropriated funds for audit and compliance efforts associated with 
transitional phase-out of Royalty-in-Kind (RIK), which will be offset by an equivalent reduction 
in outlays from receipts used previously to fund RIK activities; $1.7 million to enhance the 
capabilities and integration of compliance tools; and an additional $2.0 million for compliance, 
valuation, and market research staff to ensure proper royalty payments on processed and 
transported natural gas. These increases are partially offset by the inspection fee to be applied to 
oil and gas production facilities on the OCS, which will generate an additional $10.0 million in 
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revenues, the absorption of $4.0 million in fixed costs and the implementation of new 
management efficiencies that will result in a net savings of $ 1 .4 million. 

The FY 201 1 request for direct appropriations is $189.9 million, $8.4 million above the FY 2010 
enacted level. Offsetting receipts are estimated to be $174.9 million, an increase of $8,2 million 
over the FY 2010 enacted level. 

The budget request for MMS is based upon successfully implementing programs that contribute 
significantly to the Nation’s economic well being and energy security. It is also focused on the 
challenges confronting us during the next fiscal year and beyond. The request includes funding 
to: 

• Fulfill MMS’s environmental and oversight responsibilities associated with the 
implementation of the Outer Continental Shelf (OCS) 5-Year Oil & Gas Leasing Program 
(covering 2007-20 12). 

• Staff an Atlantic Renewable Energy Office that will lead leasing and environmental 
activities associated with developing the exceptional wind resources to be found on the 
OCS along the Eastern seaboard. 

• Manage the regulatory and inspection requirements associated with expanding ultra- 
deepwater oil and gas exploration at water depths between 5,000 and 10,000 feet. These 
activities require more complicated environmental assessments, new scientific research, 
and an increasing level of operational complexity. 

• Enhance compliance and enforcement efforts in the management of mineral revenues 
while phasing out the RIK Program; and modifying the MRM computer system to 
improve the MMS's robust audit and compliance program. 

The budget also includes several proposals for authorizing legislation that will result in a net 
increase in revenue to the Treasury, 

Fee on Nonproducing Leases 

The budget proposes a fee on non-producing Federal leases that would provide a financial 
incentive for oil and gas companies to move expeditiously to explore new leases and get the 
lease into production or relinquish it so that the tract can be re-leased to, and possibly developed 
by, new parties. The proposed $4.00 per acre fee would apply to all new leases and would be 
indexed annually. This proposal is similar to other non-producing fee proposals considered by 
the Congress in the last several years. Cumulatively, the offshore and onshore components are 
expected to generate an additional $760.0 million over 10 years. 

Deep Gas Incentives 

The FY 201 1 budget assumes repeal of Section 344 of the Energy Policy Act of 2005. Section 
344 extended and expanded existing deep gas incentives. These incentives are unnecessary and 
could result in a reduced return to taxpayers from deep gas development. Based on current oil 
and gas price projections, the budget does not assume savings from this change; however, the 
proposal could generate savings to the Treasury if future oil and gas prices fall below current 
projections to levels at or below the applicable gas price thresholds. 
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Geothermal County Payments 

The Administration will submit legislation to repeal Section 224(b) of the Energy Policy Act of 
2005. Prior to passage of this legislation, geothermal lease payments were split 50-50 between 
the Federal government and States, with 50 percent directed to States, 40 percent to the 
Reclamation Fund, and 10 percent to the General Fund. The Energy Policy Act changed this 
distribution beginning in 2006 to direct 50 percent to States, 25 percent to counties, and 25 
percent to the Geothermal Steam Act Implementation Fund. Authorization for the Geothermal 
Steam Act Implementation Fund expires in 2010, and Congress, through the 2010 Interior 
Appropriations Act, has already repealed the last year of funding for this program as well as the 

2010 payments to counties. The repeal of Section 224(b) will permanently discontinue payments 
to counties and restore the disposition of the geothermal revenue to the historical formula of 50 
percent to the States and 50 percent to the Treasury. This results in savings of $8.0 million in 

201 1 and $80.0 million over ten years. 

Net Receipts Sharing 

The budget proposes to make permanent the current arrangement for sharing the cost of 
administering energy and minerals receipts, beginning in 2012. Under current law. States 
receiving significant payments from mineral revenue development on Federal lands also share in 
the costs of administering the Federal mineral leases from which the revenue is generated. In 
2011, this net receipts sharing change would be implemented as an offset to the Interior 
Appropriations Act, consistent with the proposal adopted in 2010. Permanent implementation of 
net receipts sharing is expected to result in savings of $45.0 million in 2012 and $450.0 million 
over nine years. 

Energy for the Future 

President Obama and Secretary Salazar have identified clean energy as an issue critical to our 
Nation’s economic future and. as the manager of significant renewable energy resources on the 
OCS, the Department and MMS are poised to play a vital role in realizing the President’s vision. 
As the Nation works to transition to cleaner energy sources, MMS will also continue to play a 
key role in ensuring the responsible production of conventional energy resources through its 
oversight of OCS oil and gas development. 

The MMS FY 2011 budget request is part of a comprehensive energy program that emphasizes 
energy efficiency and responsible renewable and conventional domestic energy production. The 
MMS FY 201 1 budget request builds upon the significant progress led by the President and the 
Secretary in the last year, toward a secure and clean energy future, including: 

• Awarding the first-ever exploratory leases for renewable wind energy production on the 
OCS offshore New Jersey and Delaware. 

• Beginning efforts to establish a new regional office in 2010 to support renewable energy 
development on the OCS off the Atlantic seaboard. 

• Finalizing a long-awaited framework for renewable energy production on the OCS that 
establishes a program to grant leases, easements, and rights-of-way for orderly, safe, 
and environmentally responsible renewable energy development activities, such as the 
siting and construction of offshore wind farms on the OCS. 

• Publishing a report that synthesized available information on conventional and 
renewable offshore energy resources and identified data gaps. 
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• Establishing five joint Federal/State Task Forces for the purpose of planning and 
administering renewable energy leasing activities on the OCS, with at least three more 
anticipated in FY 2010. 

On April 22, 2009 (Earth Day), President Obama announced the Department of the Interior had 
finalized a long-awaited regulatory framework for renewable energy generation on the OCS. 
The framework establishes a program to grant leases, easements, and rights-of-way for orderly, 
safe, and environmentally responsible renewable energy development activities, such as the 
siting and construction of offshore wind farms. 

In FY 2010 MMS received requested resources to start development and implementation of a 
robust national renewable energy program. Prior to FY 2010, modest funding was used 
primarily for salaries and limited environmental work needed to establish a regulatory 
framework for the renewable energy program, which was completed in FY 2009. The MMS has 
made great strides in moving towards the goals it established in FY 2010. As part of the 
Secretary’s FY 201 1 New' Energy Frontier Initiative. MMS is requesting an additional $3.5 
million that will enable the agency to shift its attention toward region-specific needs in frontier 
areas. These funds will provide for developing regional expertise and coordination for frontier 
areas; acquiring knowledge of local resources; local stakeholder consultation and collaboration; 
and substantial and expansive region-specific environmental analysis. Ultimately, these efforts 
will enable MMS to increase its visibility and accessibility to major stakeholders and to further 
identify and address any major challenges to issuing commercial leases for generation of 
renewable energy. 

The FY 2011 request focuses funding on specific needs of the Atlantic and Pacific regions, 
including efforts to establish and build a more robust Atlantic Renewable Energy Office. The 
Atlantic Renewable Energy Office will lead leasing and environmental activities associated with 
developing the exceptional wind resources to be found on the OCS along the Eastern Seaboard, 
driven in part by the desire of coastal States to meet their aggressive renewable energy goals. 
Likewise, funding is needed for similar leasing and environmental activities on the west coast 
offshore California, Oregon, and Washington as well as the State of Hawaii, which is currently 
discussing with MMS the placement of an inter-island transmission cable supporting a renewable 
energy project. 

Lease Sale Implementation 

The MMS is continuing OCS oil and gas leasing and approval of exploration and development 
plans on predictable schedules. The current 5-Year Oil and Gas Leasing Program 2007 to 2012 
provides access to about 181 million acres of the OCS. Leasing as a result of these sales could 
result in production of 10 billion barrels of oil and 45 trillion cubic feet of natural gas over 40 
years. The current program is providing thousands of jobs and billions of dollars in revenue for 
Federal and State governments. 

The current program includes 21 proposed oil and gas lease sales in eight of the 26 OCS 
planning areas ~ 12 sales in the three Gulf of Mexico planning areas, eight sales in four planning 
areas offshore Alaska and one in the Mid-Atlantic planning area, about 50 miles off the coast of 
Virginia. These areas are subject to environmental reviews, including public comment, and 
extensive consultation with State and local governments and tribal organizations before any lease 
sale proceeds. The Secretary of the Interior is currently reconsidering this program schedule in 
accordance with an April 17, 2009, decision of the U.S. Court of Appeals for the D.C. Circuit. 
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The FY 201 1 request includes an increase of $4.43 million for the Ensure Fair Market Value and 
Safe Operations initiative, which will invest in the systems and people necessary to thoroughly 
assess the oil and gas potential and fair market value of OCS tracts offered for lease through the 
purchase of critical software, hardware, data, and hiring of additional analysts. In addition, this 
initiative provides the staff necessary to conduct safety and environmental compliance 
inspections on the expanding number of deepwater operations. The FY 201 1 request also 
includes an additional $1.0 million fora Marine Spatial Planning initiative that will enable MMS 
to coordinate efforts within and outside the Department, determine information and data needs, 
and make sure these needs are met to effectively implement associated policy. This function is 
critical to the integrity of both the Offshore Renewable Energy Program and the 5-Year Leasing 
Program that inherently balances these various competing interests and determines the size, 
timing, and location of leasing activity on the OCS. 

The New S- Year OCS Oil and Gas Leasing Program 

Section 18 of the OCS Lands Act mandates a multi-step program preparation process with three 
comment periods and three program proposals. A Request for Information, the first step, was 
published in August 2008, and resulted in receipt of over 150,000 comments. The Draft 
Proposed Program was announced on January 16, 2009, with an initial 60-day comment period. 
Secretary Salazar extended that comment period another 1 80 days to September 2009 in order to 
provide additional time for input from States, stakeholders and affected communities. In 
response, more than 530,000 comments were received from the public regarding the 
development of a comprehensive offshore energy strategy. The MMS has carefully reviewed all 
of the comments submitted and the Secretary is considering options for moving the plan forward. 
Following the review and analysis of the comments, the next step is to conduct meetings on the 
scope of the analysis and documentation needed under the National Environmental Policy Act 
(NEPA). This step will be followed by publication of a Proposed Program and Draft EIS for 
review and comment, a Proposed Final Program and Final EIS, and approval of a final program 
following a 60-day review by the President and Congress. 

Royalty Management Review and Reform 

The MRM program has faced increased scrutiny in the last few years, as is appropriate given the 
assets for which it is responsible. In response, the agency has aggressively implemented 
numerous recommendations made by the Government Accountability Office (GAO), the 
Department of the Interior Office of the Inspector General (OIG), and the Royalty Policy 
Committee (RPC) Subcommittee on Royalty Management led by former U.S. Senators Bob 
Kerrey and Jake Gam. 

The RPC Subcommittee on Royalty Management report was issued on December 17, 2007. The 
report contains 1 10 recommendations. Of the 110 recommendations, MMS is solely responsible 
for 70 and BLM is solely responsible for 16. The remaining 24 recommendations require 
coordination among the bureaus and the Department. As of January 15, 2010, 72 of the 110 
recommendations have been closed out and actions on the remaining 38 recommendations are 
underway. 

On April 15, 2009 the OIG issued a report entitled Evaluation of Royalty Recommendations 
Made to the Department of the Interior Fiscal Year 2006 - February 2009 (CR-EV-MOA-0003- 
2009). This evaluation covered the 137 royalty-related recommendations from OIG, GAO, and 
the RPC Subcommittee that were made to MMS since FY 2006, The evaluation report stated 
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that a sample of the actions taken were found to be appropriate and approved. Furthermore, the 
report stated that the internal status reported in the Department’s tracking system is current and 
accurate. The report did not make any new recommendations to MMS. 

Strategic Reorganization of MRM Program 

In October 2009, MMS completed a strategic reorganization in response to MRM’s Strategic 
Business and Operational Plans and recommendations received from MRM employees and from 
GAO, RPC, and OIG reviews. The goal of the reorganization was to further strengthen programs 
and ensure that royalty payments are properly collected, audited and disbursed to Federal, State 
and American Indian accounts. 

The reorganization - completed in 2009 - involved high-level management changes focused on three 
core mission areas: 

• Asset Management. 

• Financial and Program Management. 

• Audit and Compliance Management. 

The three core functions of MRM each received direct Senior Executive Service (SES) management 
control. Key program functions were redistributed to improve communication and ensure a balanced 
workload. 

Specifically, the asset valuation function, Indian outreach, and State and tribal audit contract programs 
were removed from the Audit and Compliance Management program (previously called Compliance 
and Asset Management). The Asset Valuation program was joined with the Asset Sales and 
Accounting program (previously called RIK) to form the Asset Management program. The Financial 
Management program was Joined with the Office of Enforcement and the State and Indian 
Coordination program to create the Financial and Program Management program. The Audit and 
Compliance Management program was reorganized to improve supervisor-to-employee ratios and 
provide the flexibility necessary to implement MRM’s new risk-based audit and compliance strategy. 

This new structure enhances oversight, provides clear reporting responsibilities, ensures greater 
transparency, and improves communication across the programs - eliminating the concerns of “stove 
piping” organizations and employees (where one group does not know what the other group is doing). 
The SES-level Program Directors of the three core mission areas meet regularly to coordinate 
activities and keep each group informed of the other group’s priorities and activities. 

Quite simply, the reorganization strengthens our royalty collection and auditing functions. It helps us 
do our jobs more efficiently and more effectively in collecting the proper bonuses, rentals, royalties 
and other associated revenues, conducting audits and compliance checks, and ensuring that revenues 
are promptly disbursed to the various Federal, State and American Indian recipients. 

Royaity In Kind Phase-Out and Transition to Royalty in Value 

On September 16, 2009, Secretary Salazar announced a transitional phase-out of the RIK 
Program. Upon termination of the RIK Program, Secretary Salazar directed MMS to ". . . 
ensure that the termination of the RIK program will not adversely affect the MMS ’s commitment 
to ensure that the Nation 's Federal and Indian energy and mineral revenues are accurately 
reported and paid in compliance with laws, regulations and lease terms and that the American 
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people receive fair market value for their valuable energy and mineral resources. " As RIK oil 
and natural gas sales contracts expire, RIK properties will revert to in-value status. The MMS is 
requesting additional appropriated funds for the increased in-value resource needs resulting from 
this transition. The FY 2011 increase will be offset by an equivalent reduction in outlays from 
receipts, previously used to fund RIK activities. Workload shifts from in-kind to in-value will 
begin in FY 201 1 and continue through FY 2012 and FY 2013. 

This transition has significant impacts on the MMS budget. Currently both direct and indirect 
costs of RIK operations are funded with RIK receipts, while non-RIK operations are funded with 
normal appropriated funding. As RIK operations are phased-out, ongoing direct and indirect 
costs associated with expanding in-value workloads will need to be funded from appropriated 
funds. As a result, in FY 201 1 MMS will require additional appropriated funds of $10 million to 
transition 34 positions from in-kind to in-value activities, as well as for associated indirect costs 
throughout MMS. 

MRM Support System Modifications and Increasing Audit and Compliance Coverage 
Since the MMS's formation in 1982, the energy industry has undergone significant changes. 
Over the years, the MMS has successfully adapted to meet the industry changes and become 
more operationally efficient. The MRM’s primary business of collecting, accounting, and 
assuring compliance for and disbursement of Federal and Indian mineral revenues is highly 
dependent on its information technology system, the MRM Support System (MRMSS). In FY 
201 1, the MMS is proposing $1.7 million in MRMSS system modifications through the Enhance 
Capabilities and Integration of Compliance Tools initiative. This initiative will implement 
several overlapping recommendations from the OIG, RPC and the MRM Strategic Business 
Planning initiative and will replace several separate and manually-intensive compliance 
management tools. 

The $2.0 million Ensure Proper Royalties Paid on Processed and Transported Natural Gas 
initiative will support the timely implementation of the RPC Subcommittee on Royalty 
Management recommendations related to these activities and increase audit and compliance 
coverage for transportation and processing systems. 

Federal and Indian Compliance Assurance 

The MMS compliance assurance activities represent a large and critical part of the operational 
strategy, ensuring that the Federal Government is realizing fair market value. Through the audit 
and compliance process, the MMS ensures that the Nation’s Federal and Indian mineral revenues 
are accurately reported and paid in compliance with laws, regulations, and lease terms. The 
compliance program plans and conducts targeted and random audits and special reviews of 
mineral lessees and payors to detect and collect royalty underpayments. Primary compliance 
activities include enforcing industry compliance with lease terms and regulations, issuing 
enforcement orders, and supporting the mineral revenue litigation and appeals processes. 

During FY 2009, MMS closed 218 audits and 987 compliance reviews covering about 50 percent 
of all royalty revenues and ensuring compliance for about $5.3 billion in royalty revenues. The 
MMS covered 96.4 percent of high-significant risk companies and 32.9 percent of high- 
significant risk properties during FY 2009. 

As part of its compliance assurance activities, the MMS administers delegated and cooperative 
audit agreement programs established under sections 205 and 202 of the Federal Oil and Gas 
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Royalty Management Act (FOGRMA) with II States and 7 Indian Tribes, These States and 
Tribes are working partners and an integral aspeet of the overall onshore compliance efforts. 
These Tribes are now self-empowered to perform audits on tribal mineral royalties within their 
reservation and the States perform audits on Federal leases within their boundaries. The MMS 
conducts compliance reviews and audits to provide compliance coverage over properties not 
covered by these States and Tribes audit agreements. 

in FY 2009, MMS allocated $10,8 million to these States and Tribes in the delegated and 
cooperative audit agreement program, of which the States and Tribes expended approximately 
$9.7 million. In FY 2010, MMS is allocating a total of $11.1 million. The MMS allocates its 
available budget resources for the Section 205 State Delegated Agreement Program and Section 
202 Tribal Cooperative Agreement Program by analyzing cost, workload, and risk data to apply 
“best business case” criteria to the funding of this program. Other factors, such as program 
effectiveness and anticipated increases and decreases in revenue activity, are also considered. 

Indian Trust Responsibilities 

The MMS places high emphasis on fulfilling its Indian trust responsibilities. The MMS 
continues to provide high quality Indian trust service in collecting and disbursing royalties from 
Indian lands to 41 Tribes and more than 30,000 individual Indian mineral owners (IlMOs). 

The MMS serves as an advocate for the interests of IIMOs. MRM operates in field offices that 
work closely with other Federal agencies to resolve Indian mineral issues and respond to the 
needs of IIMOs. These offices also administer special outreach and cooperative programs to 
educate and empower Indian mineral owners and engage them in the mineral revenue 
management process. During 2009, MMS held 75 outreach sessions with American Indian 
constituents and resolved 5,474 royalty-related inquiries, a significant increase over the 3,985 
inquiries resolved in FY 2008. The MMS plans to continue these efforts in 201 0 and beyond. 


MMS FY 2011 Budget Request 


Budget Authority ($000) 

2009 

Enacted 

2010 

Enacted 

2011 

President’s 

Request 

2011 
Change 
from 2010 

Offshore Energy & Minerals Management 

166,199 

196,874 

200,628 

+ 3,754 

Minerals Revenue Management 

86,684 

89,374 

100,404 

+ 11,030 

Genera! Administration 

51,220 

55,699 

57,445 

+ 1,746 

ROMM Subtotal 

304,103 

341,947 

358,477 

+16,530 

OSR Appropriation 

6,303 

6,303 

6,303 

0 

Total MMS Funding 

310,406 

348,250 

364,780 

+16,530 

Offsetting Collections 

- 146.730 

- 166,730 

- 174,890 

- 8,160 






Net Appropriated Funding 

$163,676 

$181,520 

$189,890 

+$8,370 
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The MMS receives funding for operations from three sources: the Royalty and Offshore 
Minerals Management (ROMM) appropriation. Oil Spill Research (OSR) appropriation and 
Offsetting Collections (primarily from rental rate receipts from offshore leases). In addition to 
appropriations for operations, MMS receives appropriations for distribution of the States’ share 
of onshore mineral receipts. In FY 2011, the MMS estimates that the States’ share of these 
onshore mineral receipts will be approximately $1.96 billion. This amount is $312 million above 
our FY 2010 estimate of $1.65 billion. 


FY 2011 Proposed Permaoent Appropriations 

(dollars in thousands) 

Mineral Leasing Associated Payments (MLAP ) '' 

1,960,045 

National Forest Fund Payments to States (Forest Fund) 

5,448 

Payments to States from Lands Acquired for Flood Control, 

Navigation, and Allied Purposes (Flood Control) 

2,303 

Qualified OCS Revenues to Gulf Producing States (GOMESA) " 

!,894 

National Petroleum Reserve - Alaska 

11.650 

Total, PermaDCDt Appropriations 

SI, 981,340 


Notes t ! MLAP include royalty payments to Oklahoma and late interest payments. 

2/ The revenues subject to the Gulf of Mexico Energy^ Security Act of 2006 (GOMESA) are disbursed to the 
States in the year after receipts are deposited into Treasury. 


Conclusion 

In summary, this budget request will enable MMS to meet the challenge of developing 
renewable and conventional forms of energy in an environmentally sound manner. This request 
will also fund the modernization of auditing and compliance operations so that MMS can more 
effectively collect and distribute in a timely manner the rents, bonuses, and royalties owed to the 
people of the United States. As we move forward in the new decade, efficient, safe, and 
productive management of the Nation’s OCS lands and mineral revenue collection efforts will 
remain a top priority. The MMS will continue to strive for excellence and support the 
responsible development of America’s energy supplies and receipt of fair market value for the 
use and development of the public's resources. 




Wednesday, March 17, 2010. 

BRIDGING CULTURES: THE NATIONAL ENDOWMENT 
FOR THE HUMANITIES FY 2011 BUDGET REQUEST 

WITNESS 

JAMES A. LEACH, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE HU- 
MANITIES 


Opening Statement: Chairman Moran 

Mr. Moran. Chairman, colleague, friends, this is exciting. This 
is your first official budget hearing where you are on the other side 
of the dais, the hearing table at least. We do look forward to your 
leadership of the National Endowment for the Humanities. I know 
we both have a history of working with you and it is a very positive 
and constructive history. We miss you in the Congress, but we do 
look forward to the opportunity to continue a relationship. Unfortu- 
nately, a lot of our colleagues do not have the opportunity we have 
in being able to work with you as chair of the Endowment. Back 
in 1965, our Nation committed to the progress and scholarship of 
the humanities by enacting Public Law 89-209 and the National 
Foundation on the Arts and Humanities Act, and that states that 
democracy demands wisdom and vision in its citizens. It must, 
therefore, foster and support a form of education and access to the 
arts and the humanities designed to make people of all back- 
grounds and wherever located masters of their technology and not 
its unthinking servants. 

This statement is particularly relevant at this point in time. 
Each year our technology is expanding exponentially and all are 
exposed to a greater diversity of ideas, people, and places. This 
technology has the potential to be a great unifier of ideas. How we 
use, analyze, and manage information is critical. As the Pope re- 
minds us, the act of citizenship is the very essence of democracy 
and requires that we understand how to think creatively, analyze 
critically, and communicate effectively. 

So, Mr. Chairman, it is within this context that we are particu- 
larly interested in learning more about your Bridging Cultures ini- 
tiative and civility tours and what you hope to accomplish with 
these initiatives. Overall, your budget is fiscally restrained but it 
still sustains our Nation’s commitment to the humanities. It is $6 
million less than what was provided by the Congress last year. In 
the past several years, this subcommittee made increases to restore 
funding that was cut from the budget in the 1990s. From fiscal 
year 2007 to fiscal year 2010, we provided $24 million above what 
the current and prior administrations have proposed. Chairman 
Dicks has arrived at a perspicacious point because he was largely 
responsible for that leadership in restoring that funding, and I 
know all involved with the humanities appreciate his efforts. 
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The Endowment has done an exceptional job with these re- 
sources, but we really do want to hear how and why the $6 million 
cut was appropriate. And at this point, perhaps we could hear from 
Mr. Simpson. 


Opening Statement: Mr. Simpson 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And, Chairman Leach, 
it is great to see you again. I invited you to sit on this side of the 
table. You chose not to. Jim, your service in the House is note- 
worthy for many legislative achievements, but to me your enduring 
legacy remains your unfailing sense of humility and civility. Some 
may question whether it is appropriate to spend dollars from the 
NEH budget addressing the issue of civility, but one thing is for 
certain. After 30 years of service in Congress, you are probably 
among the most qualified people in the country to embark upon a 
50-state civility tour. Your focus on the needs for civility in our 
public life and the underlying Bridging Cultures initiatives are 
among the issues I look forward to discussing with you today. 

I think you know that I have been a long-time supporter of both 
the National Endowment for the Arts and the National Endowment 
for the Humanities. The success of both these organizations in re- 
cent years is largely the result of both the endowments making a 
conscious effort to provide a selection of quality educational pro- 
grams reaching diverse cross sections of America without making 
over arching political statements. In recent years, the work of the 
NEA and NEH has enjoyed strong bipartisan support in Congress. 
My hope is that that will continue. As you well know, my home 
State of Idaho benefits directly from a close working relationship 
with the NEH. For many years, I have been an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the Idaho Humanities Council. 

The IHC has a long history of awarding grants to organizations 
throughout our state to develop humanities projects and programs 
on the local level. About one year ago at its winter meeting in Po- 
catello, Humanities Council awarded 24 grants totaling $53,000 to 
a variety of educators and public humanities organizations. I am 
grateful for the ongoing successful collaboration between the NEH 
and our State Humanities Council. In fact, if you plan to spend any 
time in Idaho this year, I would love to personally introduce you 
to the work of the Idaho Humanities Council. Thank you for being 
here today. I look forward to your testimony. 

Mr. Moran. Very good. Thank you, Mr. Simpson. Mr. Dicks, did 
you want to make a comment? 

Remarks of Mr. Dicks 

Mr. Dicks. I just want to make a comment. Our colleague, Jim 
Leach, is one of the best members we had in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and I know he is going to do an outstanding job as 
the chairman of the National Endowment for Humanities. And I 
really want to say how much I enjoyed having him in Washington 
State. He was snowed in, could not get back, and we toured Ta- 
coma and Seattle, and I enjoyed it very much. We are glad to have 
you here, and we know you are going to do a great job in this new 
responsibility. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Moran. Would you like to make a statement, and I know we 
are going to have some questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Testimony of Chairman Jim Leach 

Mr. Leach. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. First, let me 
pass out a few of these civility pins, and I would like you to have 
one too. I am honored to he with you, and I am particularly pleased 
to learn that two great friends have heen promoted through the 
cardinal ranks, and so, congratulations, gentlemen. And I must say 
one of the interesting things when you come to the other side of 
the table, you come to learn about members you did not know 
about — the other side of the table meaning the executive versus 
legislative branch. This committee, for instance, has an artist in its 
midst. Michael, I was very impressed with what I saw of your 
work. I do not know if all of you know your ranking minority mem- 
ber is a really fine western artist, and this is something I was hon- 
ored to find out about. 

In any regard, I have a larger statement, I would like your per- 
mission, sir, to put it in the record. Let me just read a few minutes 
worth of that statement. After 30 years in Congress, I do find it 
awkward to be sitting on this side of the hearing table, but I could 
not be more honored to come before a panel of former colleagues 
whom I hold in such high regard to testify on behalf of the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities. In seven months as its 
chairman, that is, as the NEH’s chairman, I have been constantly 
reminded of just how important this small, but very vital, agency 
is to the humanities in the United States. The budget justification 
we submitted to Congress last month describes in some detail our 
current activities and our plans for the next fiscal year, and I 
would like to take a moment simply to discuss some of the key fea- 
tures of our request and offer a perspective about the agency and 
how the humanities fit into the fabric of American society. 

My view of the humanities is rather straightforward. They are 
about brining perspective to the personal and public challenges of 
the day. History, literature, philosophy and related disciplines illu- 
minate the human condition. Values, for instance, cannot simply be 
understood as abstract concoctions. They take on meaning as indi- 
viduals address enduring questions about life’s purposes. Such ex- 
aminations are made possible by the study of civilization’s greatest 
literary and cultural works — that is, by engaging in humanistic in- 
quiry and reflection. In carrying out duties as NEH chairman, I 
have come to see that culture can be used to either unite peoples 
of different backgrounds or magnify it as a lightning rod to accen- 
tuate differences. At issue are not only problems of social cohesion 
at home but also direct challenges deliberately leveled at our val- 
ues and capacities abroad. 

It is in this overall context of a challenged America that the 
NEH has launched an initiative we are calling Bridging Cultures. 
The initiative is being designed to help American citizens gain a 
deeper understanding of our own rich and varied cultural heritage, 
as well as the history and culture of other nations. There is abun- 
dant evidence of the need for Bridging Cultures initiative. Numer- 
ous reports indicate that many Americans lack even a cursory 
knowledge of other nations, not to mention our own history. Such 
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lack of knowledge has serious and ultimately dangerous ramifica- 
tions — incivility at home, misunderstandings detrimental to our na- 
tional security abroad, and an inability to compete effectively in the 
global economy. 

As President Obama said in his address last June to students at 
Cairo University: “There must be a sustained effort to listen to 
each other, to learn from each other, to respect one another, and 
to seek common ground.” The NEH’s Bridging Cultures initiative 
is intended to reflect the concerns the President so eloquently ex- 
pressed. As a key component of this initiative, I have be^n a 50- 
state civility tour to try to make clear that coarseness in public 
manners can jeopardize social cohesion. Civilization requires civil- 
ity. Words matter. Just as polarizing attitudes can jeopardize social 
cohesion and even public safety, healing approaches such as Lin- 
coln’s call in the closing days of the Civil War for a new direction 
with malice toward none can uplift and help bring society and the 
world closer together. 

To some, the connection of civility to the humanities may not be 
immediately apparent. The Oxford English Dictionary helpfully re- 
minds us that among the original definitions of this word is train- 
ing in the humanities. Through humanities studies it was believed 
citizens could acquire a depth of understanding of history and cul- 
ture that readily allows civic engagement free of the rancor that 
often characterizes the expression of ill-informed opinions. These 
notions of civility form the background for the civility tour. Little 
is more important for the world’s leading democracy in this change- 
intensive century than establishing thoughtfulness and decency of 
expression in the public square. The exchange of ideas and consid- 
eration of other viewpoints are central not only to understanding 
the disciplines that fall under the rubric of the humanities but to 
improving the human condition. 

Thus far, I have traveled extensively around the country and 
spoken at venues ranging from university museum lecture halls to 
hospitals for veterans. The response has been overwhelmingly posi- 
tive. There is a hunger in America for thoughtful dialogue and bal- 
anced debate on the issues of the day. While Bridging Cultures will 
be a special emphasis of our next activities in the next fiscal year, 
the Endowment will continue to pursue its primary mission of pro- 
viding support for high quality projects in the humanities, pro- 
grams that improve instruction in the humanities in the nation’s 
schools and institutions of higher education, efforts of the State 
Humanities Councils to bring the humanities to citizens in their 
states, public programs that creatively draw people into the hu- 
manities, scholarly research that creates new knowledge and in- 
sights and preserves and makes successful the best works and 
ideas of the past, and efforts to leverage non-federal support for the 
humanities. 

On the assumption that over the next decade the need to restore 
fiscal order will consume families, cities, states, and the federal 
government, where does the case for continued public support for 
the humanities fit in? The real world irony that Congress faces is 
that demand for governmental programs increases in trying eco- 
nomic times, i.e., when the governmental resource base weakens. 
This is as true for programs that provide perspective and uplift for 
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citizens as those that provide other basics. Indeed, hard times have 
increased demand and utilization of many cultural institutions at 
the same time resource capacities have been reduced. 

In this context, I am convinced that the American people have 
been well served by NEH projects and programs and ask that Con- 
gress continue its support of this small agency committed to ex- 
panding the idea base of America. Hard times require attention not 
only to recovery but to avoidance of their repetition. 

There is historical precedent for consideration of humanities dur- 
ing other difficult periods in American history. In the middle of our 
country’s most traumatic conflict. President Lincoln in 1862 signed 
the Morrill Act establishing land grant universities in every state 
in the union. Likewise, in the darkest days of the Great Depression 
Franklin Roosevelt foresaw that support for the humanities and 
the arts through the WPA, the Federal Writers Project and other 
federal programs, would be a unifying act, providing work for some 
and enlightenment for all. There is, of course, cost involved in any 
federal program and in many cases a cost as well to not meeting 
certain social obligations. 

While public expenditures for NEH programs can be measured 
precisely, the indirect cost to society of not paying attention to the 
disciplines that bring perspective to the most pressing issues of the 
day are more conjectural. While the magnitude of that cost is incal- 
culable, it is not slight. A citizenry that does not understand its 
unique heritage, as well as foreign cultures, will not benefit from 
the lessons of history, the stimulus of literature, the values that 
philosophy can illuminate and clarify. It will struggle in the global 
economy and be prone to foreign policy mistakes. In a world where 
leadership will continually be tested, America cannot afford to ig- 
nore the humanities. They are us. Thank you. 

[The statement of James A. Leach follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of 
James A. Leach 

Chairman, National Endowment for the Humanities 
Before the 

Appropriations Subcommittee on Interior, Environment, and Related Agencies 
U.S. House of Representatives 
March 17, 2010 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Simpson, and Distinguished Members of the Subcommittee: 

After thirty years in Congress, it is curious to find myself on the other side of the 
hearing table. But, I could not be more honored to come before a panel of former 
colleagues whom I hold in such high esteem to testify on behalf of the fiscal year 2011 
appropriations request for the National Endowment for the Humanities. 

In my seven months as NEH Chairman, 1 have been constantly reminded of just 
how important this small but vital agency is to the humanities in the United States. 

The budget justification we submitted to Congress last month describes in some 
detail our current activities and our plans for the next fiscal year. I would like to take a 
moment of the committee’s time today to discuss some of the key features of our request 
and to offer a perspective about the agency and how the humanities fit into the fabric of 
American society. 

My view of the humanities is rather straightforward: They are about bringing 
perspective to the personal and public challenges of the day. History, literature, 
philosophy, and related disciplines illuminate the human condition. Values, for instance, 
cannot simply be understood as abstract concoctions. They take on meaning as 
individuals address enduring questions about life’s purposes. Such examinations are 
made possible by the study of civilization’s greatest literary and cultural works— that is, 
by engaging in humanistic inquiry and reflection. 

In carrying out my duties as NEH Chairman, I have come to see that culture can 
be used either to unite peoples of differing backgrounds, or magnified as a lightening rod 
to accentuate their differences. At issue are not only problems of social cohesion at home 
but also direct challenges deliberately leveled to our values and capacities abroad. 

It is in this overall context of a challenged America that the NEH has launched an 
initiative we are calling Bridging Cultures. The initiative is being designed to help 
American citizens gain a deeper understanding of our own rich and varied cultural 
heritage, as well as the history and culture of other nations. We have requested a modest 
sum of money in our FY 201 1 budget that will be used to launch pilot projects that 
engage scholars, public audiences, the state humanities councils, and educators in cultural 
bridging themes. Projects relating to these themes also will be encouraged through each 
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of our grant programs, and the traditional work of the state humanities councils, utilizing 
where possible public and private sector partnerships. 

There is abundant evidence of the need for a Bridging Cultures initiative. 
Numerous reports indicate that many Americans lack even cursory knowledge of other 
nations, not to mention our own history. Such lack of knowledge has serious and 
ultimately dangerous ramifications: incivility and disharmony at home; 
misunderstandings detrimental to our national security abroad; an inability to compete 
effectively in the global economy; and an uninformed and limited view of the world in 
which we live. As President Obama said in his address last June to students at Cairo 
University: “There must be a sustained effort to listen to each other; to learn from each 
other, to respect one another; and to seek common ground.” The NEH’s Bridging 
Cultures initiative is intended to reflect the concerns the President so eloquently 
expressed. 

As a key component of this initiative, 1 have begun a fifty-state civility tour to try 
to make clear that coarseness in public manners can jeopardize social cohesion. 
Civilization requires civility. Words matter. Just as polarizing attitudes can jeopardize 
social cohesion and even public safety, healing approaches, such as Lincoln’s call in the 
closing days of the Civil War for a new direction “with malice toward none,” can uplift 
and help bring society and the world closer together. 

To some, the connection of “civility” to the humanities may not be immediately 
apparent. The Oxford English Dictionary helpfully reminds us that among the original 
definitions of this word is “training in the humanities.” Through humanities studies, it 
was believed, citizens could acquire a depth of understanding of history and culture that 
more readily allows civic engagement free of the rancor that often characterizes the 
expression of ill-informed opinions. 

These notions of civility form the backdrop for the civility tour. Little is more 
important for the world’s leading democracy in this change-intensive century than 
establishing an ethos of thoughtfulness and decency of expression in the public square. 
The exchange of ideas and consideration of other viewpoints are central not only to 
understanding the disciplines that fall under the rubric of the humanities, but to 
improving the human condition. 

Thus far, I have traveled from Olympia, Washington to Columbia, South 
Carolina; from Tallahassee, Florida to Augusta, Maine; from Jackson, Mississippi to 
Madison, Wisconsin; from Charleston, North Carolina to Detroit, Michigan; and spoken 
at venues ranging from university and museum lecture halls to hospitals for veterans. The 
response has been overwhelmingly positive. There is a hunger in America for thoughtful 
dialogue and balanced debate on the issues of the day. 

While Bridging Cultures will be a special emphasis of our activities in FY 201 1 , 
the Endowment will continue to pursue its primary mission of providing support for high 
quality projects in the humanities: programs that improve instruction in the humanities in 
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the nation’s schools and institutions of higher education; efforts of the state humanities 
councils to bring the humanities to citizens in their states; public programs that creatively 
draw people into the humanities; scholarly research that creates new knowledge and 
insights and preserves and makes accessible the best works and ideas of the past; and 
efforts to leverage non-federal support for the humanities. 

With the funds we receive from Congress each year, the Endowment is able to 
support approximately 1,000 humanities grants that reach citizens in all areas of the 
nation. Noteworthy projects and programs that appropriations make possible include: 

Opportunities for school teachers and higher education faculty to improve their 
instruction in the humanities 

— Each year, NEH-sponsored summer institutes, seminars, and workshops provide 
opportunities for intensive study of the humanities to approximately 2,400 school 
teachers and 750 college teachers. In the summer of 2010, for example, school 
teachers will be able to attend such programs as a workshop at the National 
Constitution Center in Philadelphia on the creation of the American republic, a 
seminar at Swarthmore College on the Arabic novel in translation, and an institute 
at the University of Wisconsin, La Crosse, on archaeology in the Upper 
Mississippi River valley. 

— In FY 201 1, the Endowment will launch a special initiative in the Challenge 
Grants program to encourage two-year colleges to strengthen humanities 
programs and resources at these expanding institutions of higher education. 

— NEH’s EDSlTEmcnt website is a nationally recognized gateway for teachers 
seeking rich humanities resources on the Internet. A partnership with the Verizon 
Foundation, the site now contains over 250 websites, selected for their excellent 
humanities content and interactive design, and over 400 lesson plans for teachers 
spanning the humanities curriculum for grades K-12. More than 300,000 
visitors — teachers, students, parents — avail themselves of EDSITEment’s rich 
resources each month, 

Projects sponsored by the state humanities councils 

— Funds appropriated each year to NEH are provided to the 56 state and 
Jurisdictional humanities councils to help the councils sponsor thousands of 
reading and discussion programs, documentary films, symposia, literacy 
programs, Chautauqua presentations, and state and local history projects. These 
projects reach millions of Americans in rural areas, urban neighborhoods, and 
suburban communities. 


Through NEU’s We the People program, the state councils also receive special 
support for projects related to American history and culture. For example, the 
Virginia Foundation on the Flumanities is sponsoring special programs through 
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the Virginia Folklife, Virginia African American Heritage, and Virginia Indian 
Heritage programs; and the Idaho Humanities Council is supporting a program, 
American History/American Identity, that includes presentations for scholars and 
other experts, institutes for K-12 teachers, and a reading and discussion series 
exploring the theme of American identity. 

Opportunities for Americans to engage in lifelong learning in the humanities 

— Millions of people annually visit NEH-sponsored exhibitions in museums, 
libraries, and other cultural institutions. In addition, more than 35 million people 
annually watch documentary films on television or listen to radio programs made 
possible through Endowment grants, including, for example, recent 
documentaries on PBS on twentieth-century U.S. presidents, the life and times of 
Louisa May Alcott, and The Rape of Europa, a film about the theft, destruction, 
and survival of Europe’s art treasures during the Third Reich. 

— NEH support helps museums, libraries, and other cultural institutions attract 
significant audiences, thus bolstering local cultural tourism. In 2009, 310 
traveling exhibitions and 122 long-term exhibitions appeared at hundreds of 
venues across the country. For example, with funds from NEH, the traveling 
exhibition. Pride and Passion: The A frican-American Baseball Experience, has 
attracted more than 720,000 people at 35 libraries coast to coast, including 
Poughkeepsie Public Library in New York; Natrona County Public Library in 
Casper, Wyoming; and Milwaukee Public Library in Wisconsin. 

Preservation of and access to cultural and intellectual resources essential for the 

American people 

— NEH supports projects that preserve and reformat the intellectual content of 
historically significant books and periodicals; preserve and provide access to 
important archival materials and library special collections; create humanities 
research tools and reference works such as dictionaries, bibliographies, and 
encyclopedias; record, document, and archive information relating to an estimated 
3,000 of the world’s 6,000-7,000 spoken languages that are on the verge of 
extinction; and offer preservation education and training opportunities. Funds 
requested for FY 201 1 will continue support for the National Digital Newspaper 
Program, a long-term NEH/Library of Congress partnership that is converting 
millions of pages of historically significant U.S. newspapers into digital files and 
mounting them on a national, web-accessible database. Over 1.7 million pages 
have been processed and posted to date on the Library’s “Chronicling America” 
website. 

— The Endowment also provides more than one hundred grants each year to small 
institutions in support of their special preservation and training needs. Since this 
program was established a decade ago, NEH has awarded more than 1,300 such 
grants to institutions in every state of the nation. Recent grantees have included. 
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for example, the Kitsap County Historical Society in Bremerton, Washington; the 
Oglebay Institute in Wheeling, West Virginia; the Mountain Home Public Library 
in Mountain Home, Idaho; the Kirtland Public Library in Kirtland, Ohio; and the 
Chickasaw Nation in Ada, Oklahoma. 

Research and scholarship that add to our knowledge and understanding of the 

humanities 

— NEH annually provides grants to hundreds of scholars each year for individual 
and collaborative research in the humanities. Every year, former grant recipients 
publish books and journal articles on important humanities subjects. Many of 
these publications win academic, scholarly, and literary prizes, including Pulitzer 
Prizes for history and biography. National Book Awards, the Bancroft Prize 
(generally recognized as the most prestigious award in the field of American 
history), and other awards for intellectual distinction. 

— Nearly $40 million of NEH grant funds each year support scholarship and other 
advanced research in the humanities on the nation’s college and university 
campuses, research libraries, archives, and other humanities institutions. 

Innovative use of digital information technology in support of the humanities 

— In the humanities as in the sciences, digital technology has changed the way in 
which scholars perform their work. Technology allows humanists to raise new 
questions and radically changes the ways in which archival materials can be 
searched, mined, displayed, taught, and analyzed. NEH supports projects that 
employ digital technology to improve humanities research, education, 
preservation, access, and public programming. Recent notable awards have 
included a grant to the University of Kentucky to create digital, web-based tools 
to enable students to study medieval Latin legal manuscripts, many of which form 
the basis for modem-day law; an award to North Carolina Central University in 
Durham for work on a jazz research digital library; and a grant to the University 
of California, Riverside, to develop an interactive website to examine the 
historical development of colonial California. 

Leveraging non-federal support for the humanities 

— NEH continues to be an important catalyst for private support for the humanities. 
From the establishment of the agency in 1965 through fiscal year 2009, 
Endowment matching grants for humanities projects have stimulated more than 
$2.08 billion in third-party donations; $1.66 billion in general institutional support 
leveraged by NEH’s Challenge Grants program and $415 million in non-federal 
contributions in support of specific humanities projects. 

— When institutions undertake a project with NEH support, they typically commit 
their own resources to bear a share of its costs. In FY 2009, for example, 
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institutional cost sharing contributed nearly $90 million for the humanities. That 
same year, third-party contributions in response to NEH matching and Challenge 
Grants raised another $38.9 million for the humanities. In all, in FY 2009 NEH 
grants totaling $134.5 million leveraged non-federal contributions of $128.8 
million. 

On the assumption that over the next decade the need to restore fiscal order will 
consume families, cities, states, and the federal government, where does the case for 
continued public support for the humanities fit in? 

The real world irony that Congress faces is that demand for government programs 
increases in trying economic times — i.e., when the governmental resource base weakens. 
This is as true for the programs that provide perspective and uplift for citizens just as 
those that provide other basics. Indeed, hard times have increased demand and utilization 
of many cultural institutions at the same time resource capacities have been reduced. 

In this context, 1 am convinced that the American people have been well served 
by NEH projects and programs, and ask that Congress continue its support of this small 
agency committed to expanding the idea base of America. Hard times require attention 
not only to recovery but to avoidance of their repetition. 

There is historical precedent for consideration of the humanities during other 
difficult periods in American history. In the middle of our country’s most traumatic 
conflict, President Lincoln in 1862 signed the Morrill Act establishing land grant 
universities in every state in the union. Likewise, in the darkest days of the Great 
Depression, Franklin Roosevelt foresaw that support for the humanities and the arts — via 
the WPA, the Federal Writers’ Project, and other federal programs — would be a unifying 
act, providing work for some and enlightenment for all. 

The universe of individuals working in institutions engaged in the humanities in 
the LFnited States today is significant. The nation's 4,400 institutions of higher learning 
employ approximately 125,000 humanities faculty who teach millions of students. An 
additional 3.7 million teachers — many, if not most, teaching humanities subjects — are 
hard at work teaching the millions of school children who attend the more than 127,000 
K-12 schools in this country. Just as importantly, America's 17,500 museums and 
historical societies, which each year greet 2.3 million visitors per day, form the cultural 
backbone of cities and towns across the countr)'. Collectively, these humanities 
institutions, and the practitioners they employ, form a critical part of the American 
economy. 

A complicating trauma in the humanities today is the recent loss of asset value of 
the endowments of many colleges, universities, museums, libraries, historical societies, 
archives, and the philanthropic organizations that support them. In addition, state support 
of higher education and cultural endeavors has declined, and at the institutional level 
there has been a general erosion of education dollars away from areas of inquiry like 
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history, literature, languages, and philosophy that provide context and perspective to 
issues that confront the nation and individual citizens. 

Even though globalization requires cross-cultural knowledge, respectful 
understanding of peoples and their problems, and such basics as the ability to speak other 
languages, colleges and universities are increasingly emphasizing what some consider 
more intensively job relevant studies. Hence the role of the NEH in supporting 
humanities research and humanities disciplines is more critical than ever. 

There is, of course, cost involved in any federal program and in many cases a cost 
as well to not meeting certain social obligations. While public expenditures for NEH 
programs can be measured precisely, the indirect costs to society of not paying attention 
to the disciplines that bring perspective to the most pressing issues of the day are more 
conjectural. While the magnitude of that cost is incalculable, it is not slight. 

A citizenry that does not understand its unique heritage as well as foreign cultures 
will not benefit from the lessons of history, the stimulus of literature, the values that 
philosophy can illumine and clarify. It will struggle in a global economy and be prone to 
foreign policy mistakes. 

In a world where our leadership will continually be tested, America cannot afford 
to ignore the humanities. They are us. 

Thank you. 
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JIM LEACH 

CHAIRMAN NATIONAL ENDOWMENT for the HUMANITIES 


Jim Leach is the ninth Chairman of the National Endowment for the Humanities. 
Nominated by President Barack Obama on July 9, 2009, and confirmed by the 
Senate in early August, Leach began his four-year term as NEH Chairman on 
August 12, 2009. 

Leach previously served 30 years representing southeastern Iowa in the U.S. House 
of Representatives, where he chaired the Banking and Financial Services 
Committee, the Subcommittee on Asian and Pacific Affairs, the Congressional- 
Executive Commission on China, and founded and co-chaired the Congressional 
Humanities Caucus. 

After leaving Congress in 2007, Leach joined the faculty at Princeton University’s 
Woodrow Wilson School, where he was the John L. Weinberg Visiting Professor 
of Public and International Affairs until his confirmation as NEH chairman. In 
September 2007, Leach took a year’s leave of absence from Princeton to serve as 
interim director of the Institute of Politics and lecturer at the John F. Kennedy 
School of Government at Harvard University. 

Leach graduated from Princeton University, received a Master of Arts degree in 
Soviet politics from the School of Advanced International Studies at The John 
Hopkins University, and did additional graduate studies at the London School of 
Economics. 

Leach holds eight honorary degrees and has received numerous awards, including 
the Sidney R. Yates Award for Distinguished Public Service to the Humanities 
from the National Humanities Alliance; the Woodrow Wilson Award from The 
Johns Hopkins University; the Adlai Stevenson Award from the United Nations 
Association; the Edgar Waybum Award from the Sierra Club; the Wayne Morse 
Integrity in Politics Award; the Norman Borlaug Award for Public Service; and the 
Wesley Award for Service to Humanity. 
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A three-sport athlete in college, Leach was elected to the Wrestling Hall of Fame 
in Stillwater, Oklahoma, and the International Wrestling Hall of Fame in Waterloo, 
Iowa. Leach resides in Iowa City and the Washington, D.C., area with his wife 
Elisabeth (Deba), son Gallagher, and daughter Jenny. 
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TANGIBLE RESULTS OF BRIDGING CULTURES 

Mr. Moran. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate your com- 
mitment to the humanities and to civility and to bridge-building 
between people, organizations, and cultures of different perspec- 
tives. Having said that, you have taken $3 million from what has 
been a successful initiative called We The People, and you have 
used that to partially offset a new initiative, as you referred to. 
Bridging Cultures. The capstone of this national tour that you plan 
to conduct is going to be a series of conferences and forums. I think 
we would like to know what tangible results you might expect from 
these meetings. 

Mr. Leach. Well, tangibility and scholarship are difficult to 
quantify but we expect to continue the maintenance of very high 
quality programming. I must stress that “We the People” has been 
a very successful rubric for NEH programming, but it must be un- 
derstood that it is a rubric. That is, in many regards much of what 
occurs under “We the People” can occur under the rubric of Bridg- 
ing Cultures and vice versa. And so it is not quite the differentia- 
tion of one program versus another. It is a continuation in some 
regards of the work that NEH does. Congressman Simpson men- 
tioned earlier the work of the Idaho Humanities Council, and I 
want to reference that in the sense that traveling around the coun- 
try I have met with the councils from every state that I visit, and 
I am extremely impressed with their work. Many of the things that 
one might consider to be under the civility label are work that 
state humanities councils are doing. And to some degree when I 
announced a civility tour, when I talked about Bridging Cultures, 
I really am taking as a model much of the work of the state hu- 
manities councils. They are ahead of Washington. Washington is 
not leading them. It is almost a reverse relationship. 

I would only say that the terminology is intended to be one of 
emphasis with programmatic initiatives potentially coming under 
any terminology you want to use, but this is the emphasis that we 
are applying. 

Mr. Moran. Mr. Chairman, perhaps it is not fair to use the word 
tangible when we are dealing with the humanities but we do need 
to be able to evaluate the success of an initiative. Do you have any 
kind of evaluative criteria that would enable us to determine has 
this been a successful initiative? 

Mr. Leach. Well, it is an initiative that has just been broached 
so it is hard to evaluate in advance. I agree with you totally in your 
concerns. As I entered the agency, I found that we have not done 
as much on the evaluation issue as perhaps we could. In fact, we 
have been working with 0MB in that regard. Part of it relates to 
the fact, which is a real positive, that we have this incredibly high- 
ly competitive grant-making process in which about one in five, 
this year it has been fractionally less than that, prevail in the deci- 
sion making and so the greatest evaluation comes from the initial 
valuation. That is, very highly qualified people are applying in cir- 
cumstances that one has confidence in their outcome. In terms of 
Bridging Cultures or civility, one can say abstractly if peace breaks 
out the world over it is a wonderful thing for the country, and that 
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is a positive, but that is the type of thing that is a little hard to 
attempt to measure. 

All I can say is that we will do our very best in the highest qual- 
ity kind of way to raise issues of concern to the American people 
in as decent a way as possible and bring attention to certain things 
that may be considered breaking down in American society. In 
terms of evaluations, we will attempt to move forward in ways that 
other departments and agencies have proceeded, particularly the 
Department of State, which is an impressive model. I sometimes 
have thought that State does better evaluations then most but few 
read them in any institutions of government. But we are going to 
be spending more time thinking through how you evaluate pro- 
grams as they unfold. But I must say in the area of scholarship, 
it is hard. 

One measurement that NEH is quite proud of are the number of 
awards that are won by works that we have helped produce. The 
highest prizes in history and literature have gone to work that we 
have supported, and if you sometimes hear of institutions, whether 
it be the University of Chicago or Cornell or U.C. Berkley that talk 
about numbers of Nobel prizes, well, we have incredible numbers 
of works supported that have won the highest prizes in their field, 
and that is a manner of evaluating but it is only one kind. 

Mr. Moran. But that is a tangible expression. 

Mr. Leach. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Moran. Of the $2.5 million additional that you are asking 
for, how much goes to the tour versus programs and projects? 

Mr. Leach. The tour is cost-wise incidental, and partly, frankly, 
as an individual, I do not travel with big entourages and try to 
keep costs under control. In terms of projects, we have not exactly 
parsed that out because we are talking about a fiscal year begin- 
ning next September, but we will be having conferences on national 
and international subjects and these will be centered in university 
communities and will be involving some of the greatest experts in 
American society. 

Mr. Dicks. If you would yield just a second. Would you consider 
doing reports on the conferences themselves? 

Mr. Leach. We would expect to have follow-ups and so, for exam- 
ple, one of the aspects of the conferences we want to do, it is not 
exactly a report. We want to develop material that can be used by 
others, and so we will follow on the day after the conference to de- 
velop approaches that can be used, for example, by any state hu- 
manities council. And so if one takes the subject matter, whether 
it be related to a region of the world or an American domestic 
issue, we will try to develop the kinds of tools that can then be 
used by others to advance the subject, and that will involve pre- 
sumably some of the papers that will have been presented at the 
conference, as well as process techniques that can be replicated 
elsewhere. And, by the way, we do intend, in tangible ways to be 
looking at films, not of the conferences themselves but movies on 
various subjects. They may be historical and might have direct rel- 
evance to issues of the day. 
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CIVILITY AND AMERICAN HISTORY 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a huge task you 
have taken on. Is the world less civil today than it was a hundred 
years ago? 

Mr. Leach. Let us go to the American world and then 

Mr. Simpson. Is America less civil than it was a hundred years 
ago? 

Mr. Leach. In many regards there were incidents in the 19th 
Century far more uncivil in some measurements than today. The 
classic is that the Vice President of the United States shot and 
killed the greatest Secretary of the Treasury we ever had, which 
is a pretty bizarre phenomenon in a legal act of incivility. That is, 
it was a duel legal in the state in which it occurred although there 
are modern indications that are less than a couple decades old that 
the dueling pistols had been filed to a hair trigger and that only 
one of the participants may have known, which makes it a little 
less civil than might otherwise be the case. 

Mr. Dicks. Predetermined the outcome. 

Mr. Leach. At the time there was kind of a national movement 
that it was a murder perhaps because people identified more with 
Hamilton than Burr, but if this information was known, there 
might have been a trial on that subject. 

My favorite reference is to Walt Whitman, who once defined 
America as an athletic democracy. He meant by that that feelings 
were pretty strong on issues that were far greater cleavages than 
any today in America. I mean after all we had slavery. And there 
was an anti-immigrant movement in America of gigantic propor- 
tions, and symbolically I have to point to a New York alleged ren- 
aissance man named Samuel F.P. Morse who developed the Morse 
Code and the telegraph and also was a great portrait painter. 

But he led an anti-immigrant, pro-nativist and pro-slavery move- 
ment called the Copperheads. That is an aspect of American his- 
tory we forget, just how many identified with this. But I want you 
to know, Mr. Hinchey, seeing you are from New York, there were 
many on the other side of this issue too in New York. New York 
was a real teeming center of pro-immigrant feelings and anti-immi- 
grant feelings, and so we have had a lot of that divide in our his- 
tory. Now, what I would also suggest is a little different are 
changes in communications technology that have really caused 
issues to gravitate in ways that we have never seen before. By the 
way, I think it has caused movements to accelerate and trends to 
accelerate in American society. And you have some issues of true 
gravity. One, despite all the problems in American society other 
than the first years of the 19th Century, we have always felt pro- 
tected by oceans. Now it is clear that we have terrorism, which has 
existed throughout history, but the first time has been globalized, 
and the most developed societies are often the most vulnerable. 

And so that is a very new phenomenon for us. And at the oppo- 
site end of the power structure, we are the first generation or two 
that can destroy civilization entirely with nuclear weapons and also 
biological agents. And so the gravity of the issues are new. 

And then the globalization of the economy puts a sense that peo- 
ple are up against forces beyond their control. It used to be, for ex- 
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ample, in my state and your state and actually much of upstate 
New York, which is like the Midwest, the great force outside of 
anyone’s control was nature. Now there are forces that are man- 
made but not locally man-made, and this causes, I think, an angst 
in our society that has never existed before. 

CIVILITY AND CONGRESS 

Mr. Simpson. The reason I ask the question is we hear all the 
time that Congress, since we are in Congress, is more uncivil than 
it has ever been. I do not know that this is true when I start read- 
ing history. I mean we have not caned anybody on the floor in a 
long, long time. And I tell people when I talk to them that, you 
know, if all they did was watch TV and their impression of how 
Congress acted, it would be totally different than the reality be- 
cause while we go there and we fight for things we believe in, and 
we argue and we yell and all that kind of stuff, that is what we 
are expected to do is to defend the position that we believe in. But, 
yeah, we like each other, and I have got several examples of stories 
that I always tell that I will not tell here but if you saw a couple 
of us on TV arguing a point, you would probably walk away from 
that saying, man, these guys really hate each other. They do not 
know that we are out in the Speaker’s lobby afterwards laughing 
with each other. But you have to effectively represent your posi- 
tion. That does not mean you have to be a jerk about it and you 
have to be personal about it, and 99 percent of the time we do not 
do that. But I think the public has a misperception of the partisan- 
ship up here. I do not think it is as great as a lot of people think. 
Are the differences in our philosophies and what we think is best 
for the country different? Yeah. But you got to remember this is 
the most diverse country in the world. 

And so the thing that I guess bothers me is what you mentioned, 
the new technologies and stuff. We all get e-mails from people that 
if they actually had to sit down and write a letter, they would 
never send it. They would never sign it and send it. But it is so 
easy now to type it out and press send, and they see things on tele- 
vision at night and, you know, with the cable news and all that 
kind of stuff, it seems to me that if that is all you saw you are 
going to think the world is pretty uncivil. I think people get a 
wrong impression of what we do up here and of the country in gen- 
eral because there is 24-hour news focused on isolated incidents 
and you think the world is moving that way. 

And the thing that also concerns me more is I used to tell a story 
about a speech I gave one time about my grandfather born in 1900, 
died in 1988. When he first moved into the Cache Valley in south- 
ern Idaho, northern Utah, he used to get on his horse. He was a 
student. Every male student had to do this for like a two-week pe- 
riod of time and ride to the one house school and put wood on the 
fire to heat the one-room schoolhouse. And during his lifetime in 
the Cache Valley, he saw the first automobile come, saw the first 
plane fly overhead, saw a man land on the moon and come back 
during his lifetime. Think what a child today is going to see in his 
lifetime, the changes that are going to occur. And that puts tremen- 
dous pressure on society because we are animals that like stability. 
We like to know that the sun is going to come up tomorrow pretty 
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much where it did today, that the job we had yesterday is going 
to be the job we have tomorrow. 

But things are changing so rapidly, and the average student 
today is going to have to be retrained for a new job an average of 
seven times in his lifetime. That is not just updated skills. That is 
completely retraining. The pressure that puts on our social, our po- 
litical, our education, our religious institutions is tremendous. To 
me, we have got to address that somehow. And I do not criticize 
what you are doing. I am saying you have taken on a hell of a task 
to address civility in the country but it is something that needs to 
be done. 

Mr. Moran. Good comments. Thank you, Mr. Simpson. Thank 
you very much. Mr. Dicks. 

Mr. Leach. Before you begin, may I just in response note that 
I think what you say is very profound, Mr. Simpson. And let me 
stress, and I do not mean to fawn, if you were to take this sub- 
committee and replicate it in every legislature in the country, I do 
not think you would see a real problem anywhere, but we do have 
problems in Congress that have changed. I cannot relate it in any 
personal sense to the 19th Century but in my time here they did 
get a little bit worse. But your tying this to the job change issue, 
I think is deep as any problem in the country today; it is one that 
cannot be easily changed. It can only be dealt with and how we do 
it is a real challenge. I am sorry, I did not mean to interrupt you. 
Norm. 

Mr. Dicks. No problem at all, and I agree with a lot of what Mr. 
Simpson has just said. I think part of this is the competitiveness 
between the two parties for control of this place. When I first got 
here, there were 295 Democrats, and the Republicans were about 
140, so there was no chance that they were going to be a majority. 
I remember Ron Chandler and I, we would be going to the gym. 
I said “where are you going?” He said “I am going to the class of 
’92 meeting.” And I said what is that, and he said, well, we are 
planning on taking over the House in ’92. But since things now are 
closer and more competitive, there is a little more stress. And an- 
other thing I think that has really changed things is so many peo- 
ple go home. And when I first got here, there was a lot more social- 
izing between the members during the week as people stayed here 
They did things together, and there was just less stress. 

And I do think what you said about the economic circumstances 
of the country, the demands. People’s lives are really on the line 
right now. You have places, I know, in my district where there are 
fights in food lines to get food because they think we are not able 
to provide the jobs, and so this is a very stressful time. And so to 
me what you are trying to do, I think is important that even as 
bad as it gets we have to remain civil and there has to be a civil 
discourse between people and we have to try to help people. 
Screaming at people just does not further things. It makes it hard- 
er for people to help somebody if it is done with that kind of an 
approach. So I think this is a good idea. I do think DVDs trying 
to capture some of these discussions, and with so much we have 
been doing on digital humanities maybe that is the way to take 
some of the best statements made by people and present it to the 
rest of the country as you go through this tour. 
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I am trying to think of ways to tangibly pull together the re- 
wards of what you are out there trying to do. But I support it. I 
think it is a good idea. And I also think Bridging Cultures, is a way 
to have more understanding in this country of a lot of the cultures 
around the world. I think that is a fundamental thing especially 
when you have such a diverse society in our own country. I support 
what you are doing on digital humanities, Bridging Cultures. And 
I think you really hit on it. When we had that meeting out there 
with Humanities Washington, I was really impressed by the qual- 
ity of people, the projects that they are working on so I think again 
I would say we have got to continue to support and help these state 
programs. And I would love to see a number of states take on some 
of these initiatives as you suggested. It is not just Jim Leach doing 
this but having the local states talk about civility and Bridging 
Cultures. I think that would be a tangible result of what you are 
trying to do. 

And, again, we are going to continue to be supportive on the 
budget. We have tried to do our best. And I have always said I 
want to do this on a bipartisan basis. Whatever increases we have 
made, we have done it together, both the Democrats and the Re- 
publicans on the committee. We are comfortable with what we have 
done. Spending the money wisely and having a good record is very 
important. 

Mr. Moran. Thank you, Mr. Dicks. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cole. It seems to me, Jim, you have already succeeded. We 
are much more civil and thoughtful than we normally are, so your 
presence alone does that. I want to make a couple comments, and 
then I actually have a couple things I wanted to ask you about in 
terms of your presentation. But I want to pick up on something Mr. 
Simpson said because I could not agree with it more as an old his- 
torian. American society is not better in every way, but, believe me, 
I was born into a much better America than my parents, and my 
son was born into a much better America than I have been born 
into. You look at the sweep of the 19th Centuiy. This country was 
as close to ethnic cleansing and removal of Indians from the south- 
east and as close to genocide if you talk about Native Americans 
during the Gold Rush in California as it ever has been in its his- 
tory. 

And even in the 20th Century, the difference between how Japa- 
nese Americans were treated in 1942 and Muslim Americans were 
treated in 2002 is dramatically different and better. And I think 
sometimes we lose the fact that at least the American people, what 
goes on in the institution, that is another interesting point, but the 
American people are enormously more decent and civil to one an- 
other and internally than they were at earlier points in their his- 
tory, and that does not even touch the question of race and African 
Americans. 

So the broad sweep here has been in the right direction, no mat- 
ter how tragic individual incidents have been. But I do think those 
kind of conflicts continue today. You know, we have got a new kind 
of immigrant issue, obviously, a new kind of immigrant culture in 
some ways. That is actually a big debate with what goes on, and 
we will be plunged into a very difficult debate over immigration. 
In previous Congresses and the previous Administrations and it 
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was actually one that divided members on party lines. It is very 
easy to play the race card one way or the other in that particular 
debate. I think it will be a real test of congressional civility, if you 
will, and a real test honestly for the Administration because it is 
an opportunity for bipartisanship, a missed bipartisanship. 

I think we will actually look back on the Bush administration 
and give him a lot of praise for what he did not succeed in doing, 
an immigration bill where he actually really, really tried, and there 
was really, really bipartisan support. Frankly, this includes his ef- 
forts to deal with entitlement reform. I think honestly we are going 
to be dealing with that again too, so we better find some ways to 
operate in a bipartisan fashion, and we better reflect the very basic 
decency of the American people as we go forward. I think what you 
do is enormously important. I am a huge supporter. I see this, of 
course, in my state, but I see it around the country, and this is one 
of those cases where a little bit of money goes a long way. 

And while we are in a very tough fiscal environment, and I com- 
mend you for being a wise steward to the resources that the Con- 
gress has given you, and I understand the Administration trying 
to make a broad statement, the reality is, and we all know it, the 
big things are going to be when do we get to entitlement reform 
and programmatic expenditures across the board. You are not 
going to balance the budget on the back of this particular program. 
And I know this committee will be awfully thoughtful about looking 
at these sorts of things because these are relatively small amounts 
of money with enormous payoff and leveraging power around the 
country. You know, $36 million is an awful lot of money but it is 
not an awful lot of money in the context of what this committee 
deals with or let alone what the entire Appropriations Committee 
deals with, so your money has been well spent. 

The particular initiative you have that I wanted to ask you be- 
cause I am a big believer in this. I come from a particular perspec- 
tive. But you are documenting endangered languages program. We 
probably have more endangered languages in Oklahoma of all 
places than any place else in the country. As a matter of fact, there 
have been articles to that effect. And I could look at my own tribe, 
42,000 people, my grandmother was fluent in the language, my 
mother knew quite a bit of it. I know my name, that kind of thing. 
And we still have a few hundred native speakers out of the 42,000 
that are fluent, and there is now a major tribal effort underway. 
We have the resources finally, and actually as tribes develop re- 
sources you find that they actually go back and begin to reinvest, 
but a lot of tribes do not. There are maybe 50, 60 tribes in the 
country that actually have put themselves in a position economi- 
cally to do things beyond just what do we do to keep our kids 
healthy and get them educated sort of thing. 

So these kind of programs where you are developing bilingual 
dictionaries, grammars, helping people find native speakers are 
very important and very, very desirable. I would like you to just 
talk a little bit about what you see going forward with those kinds 
of programs that help not just the indigenous cultures, we have a 
lot of different cultures in America. It is one of the wonderful 
things about the United States of America. You name it, we got it, 
and so what do we do to both preserve (because each one of those 
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cultures wants to in some way hang on to their own sense of iden- 
tity) and at the same time, you know, make sure they always un- 
derstand they are part of a much larger whole and they need to 
be integrated and part of a very diverse and vibrant America. Is 
your Bridging Cultures aimed as much at our internal cultures as 
it is at helping Americans understand the world beyond America? 

DOCUMENTING ENDANGERED LANGUAGES 

Mr. Leach. Well, you have given a very thoughtful, historical re- 
view, and I find not only no fault, I am very impressed with the 
framework you have given and I will try to reflect that in my talks. 
Having said that, we are a country that has an unique national 
culture and we are a mosaic of thousands of sub-cultures. We are 
both. And we are rubbing up against many other countries that 
have different cultures, and then are also mosaics of sub-cultures, 
and we have a real national interest in trying to understand that 
phenomenon. We also have all throughout the world what I con- 
sider to be competition between globalism and localism. That is 
globalism is affecting everybody. At the same time, there is a desire 
for local control. It is a hard combination to match. 

With regard very specifically to the indigenous language issue, 
this is something that NEH has taken on for nearly a decade and 
we are going to continue to attempt to in a very steady way record 
as many as we can languages that have just gone out of existence 
or in danger of going out of existence and not from the point of 
view of necessarily stopping the use of languages because that is 
beyond any government’s control. But the idea of trying to docu- 
ment languages that are going out of existence relates to the fact 
that language is often how one captures the history of thought, so 
it is not just how you pronounce, how you define, how you con- 
jugate a word or put together a sentence. It relates to what is the 
thinking that went into the formation of those words and those 
sentences, and what kind of thought can be captured as you look 
at these languages, whether they be myths, whether they be sto- 
ries, whether they be histories that are important for all of us, in 
terms of an outsider looking at another culture for some sort of 
meaning, and then as a son or daughter of that culture having a 
sense of from whence they have come. 

Now we are partnering with the National Science Foundation in 
this endeavor, and we are going to continue it. In your state, Tom, 
we have a program at the University of Oklahoma. We have an- 
other one with the University of Nebraska in which we attempt to 
document particular tribal languages. Around the world we are co- 
ordinating with UNESCO, which has this as an international phe- 
nomenon. The statistics and languages going out of existence are 
really very large. We are looking at 3,000 that we think may go out 
of existence in the next half century or century. That is a rather 
gigantic task to consider, but we think it is important to look at 
this. And then there are some languages that do not really have 
structures to them. This is a new kind of dilemma that is even 
harder. I consider it a very, very important endeavor. 

Mr. Cole. And I am sure you do. I just add while you are doing 
this, spend a little time with tribal authorities, and again I think 
you will find particularly in places where there are resources, there 
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are people very interested in helping you in leveraging your work 
and investing some of their own resources in these kind of pro- 
grams. But, again, you guys just do great things, so thank you. 
Sorry, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Mr. Moran. Thank you, Mr. Cole. Mr. Chandler. 

STATE HUMANITIES COUNCILS 

Mr. Chandler. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Chairman. 
Welcome to you, Mr. Leach. Always good to have you back. I ad- 
mired very greatly your work on the Foreign Affairs Committee for 
all those years, and I see that you have taken a lot of that with 
you. You feel very strongly about it. This conversation that we have 
had today has been very interesting, I think, and it points out the 
importance of the humanities. It causes us to think about ourselves 
as a people, what kind of people we have been, what kind of people 
we are and want to be, and those are the kinds of discussions and 
thoughts we ought to be having, if we want to continue to develop 
our society in the right kind of way. 

I heard somebody say, I guess it may have been Mr. Simpson, 
that things have been getting better than they had been in the 
past, and while that I am sure in many respects is true, in some 
respects I am concerned that we might not be heading in the best 
of directions. And one thing that worries me is that we do not seem 
to know each other like we used to because of, for example, the tel- 
evision, the ability of people to be entertained in their own living 
rooms. They do not need to go out and visit with other people as 
much as they did. The Internet, while it is a wonderful tool in so 
many ways, it is a very anonymous tool in many ways, and people 
have the ability to attack other people, to say whatever they want 
to on the Internet without having to look them in the eye, and 
there is, I think, a real danger in that and a real danger in us not 
really mixing and getting to know each other and socializing like 
we used to. That could have long-term repercussions on the civility 
of our society, which is one reason I think the humanities and what 
you are trying to do are crucial to where we are going. 

So to the extent that you can get people to use your programs, 
to get people to come out, to learn about themselves, to mix with 
each other and talk about these issues, I think it is just absolutely 
critical to where we are. I was going to ask a little bit about We 
The People but Chairman Moran has already discussed that, but 
I do think that has been a tremendous program, and it has done 
some of these things. [It] has caused these kinds of programs on 
a local level in all 50 states to occur, and of course the state coun- 
cils are very interested in it, and they are interested in the support 
that they get from the National Endowment. 

If you could give me a little bit of an idea about how you expect 
to support the state councils, because I think they are very impor- 
tant to all of us in our respective states. I would appreciate that. 
I do not know if you have been to Kentucky yet on your tour, but 
I would certainly like to be there when and if you come. 

Mr. Leach. Well, thank you very much. We will let you know. 
We are in the process of trying to set something up with Kentucky, 
and when and if that comes to be, we will definitely let you know. 
I like your analogy a lot on looking someone in the eye. And when 
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you think of civility or manners, it is not etiquette in the full sense 
although that is a slight part of it, but it is respectful engagement, 
and what you are saying is that people are not looking other people 
in the eye enough. And I think that is a good metaphor for true 
problems in our society. Regarding the state councils, I am a strong 
advocate of the state councils. We give approximately 37 percent of 
our budget when you total all aspects of how we support the state 
councils, and this is a very important aspect of our work. 

NEH basically is two phenomena — at the risk of pigeonholing 
and some exaggeration — we are the academic humanities and we 
are the public humanities. The academic humanities are dispropor- 
tionately run out of Washington where we bring in scholars from 
around the country and experts from around the country to peer 
review projects and academic research and film making, et cetera. 
And then the state councils are disproportionately the public face. 
They reach out to the general public although they do some aca- 
demic work too. It is a terrific mix and it is a balance that we 
strive to maintain. So in a way one can look at it as the national 
headquarters helping facilitate the creation of ideas while the state 
councils serve as kind of a transition belt to the public itself 

I am a big believer in the work of the councils, and I am trying 
to meet with all 50 state councils on their territory. We have a na- 
tional kind of assembly where all the councils come and I address 
that, but I want to meet people in their states. And I will note that 
in terms of percentage impact the importance of the council is al- 
most an inverse proportion to size of state, and so, for example, in 
Mr. Hinchey’s state you have a terrific state council, but you have 
all of these other cultural institutions in the state of a size and 
magnitude that overwhelm the council, and so the percentage hit 
on the average citizen is not quite as large whereas in a smaller 
state it can be absolutely extraordinary. 

I was in Maine a few months back and they had done a survey 
that approximately 60 percent of the people of Maine had had di- 
rect contact with a program of the state council and knew it. That 
is an astonishing statistic and something that is to me incredibly 
impressive. So I am impressed with the work of the councils, the 
innovation of the councils, the differences of the councils. Every 
state is different. There are lots of ways to say we are different cul- 
tures, and one is by state. And then within states there is not any 
state that does not say we have got this group and that group and 
another group that are very different whereas we think of one state 
versus another state, and so only these councils know how to han- 
dle that in credible ways. So I respect very much what you are sug- 
gesting. 


COOPERATION AMONG STATE COUNCILS 

Mr. Simpson. Will the gentleman yield for just a minute? As an 
example, southwestern Idaho is the largest Basque population out- 
side of Spain. Does the Nevada and Idaho humanities council work 
together to speak to that community because it is not divided by 
a state line. 

Mr. Leach. Well, I do not know that precise answer. I will tell 
you that one of the things the state councils do has an analogy in 
my mind to many state legislators. That is, as you know, if you are 
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in the Judiciary Committee of the state legislature there is a na- 
tional meeting and you pick up what other states do. Likewise, 
there is a lot of communication between the councils. They see 
what other states are doing but on your precise question on the 
Basque, I will have my people query this in the next few days and 
we will get back to your office on it. I do not know the answer, but 
it is a great example. 

Mr. Simpson, ffind of how we used to look at conservation issues, 
you know, as if mountains were divided by state lines and stuff, 
and we find out that there are watersheds and things that cross 
state lines, and the same thing, I guess, with these cultural identi- 
ties and so forth. 

Mr. Moran. Good point. Mr. Hinchey. 

TWO-YEAR COLLEGE INITIATIVE 

Mr. Hinchey. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Jim, it is a 
pleasure. This has been a very interesting pleasure this morning 
to listen to you and to listen to your statements and your response 
to the questions that were put to you. And it just reminds me how 
much I miss you. 

Mr. Leach. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hinchey. We very much appreciate what you are doing and 
your work on the humanities is very, very important. It was very 
insightful for the President to ask you to do this job, and I am aw- 
fully glad that you agreed to do it. So thank you. Thanks very 
much. We are expecting a lot of positive things to come out over 
the course of the time that you are there. I also want to thank you 
for your mentioning of New York several times. It is a very inter- 
esting place, and it has been very much involved in initiatives of 
various kinds over the history of this country. But as you point out 
the complexity of that state in many ways makes it more difficult 
for those initiatives to be fully understood and appreciated by so 
many people. 

We just did the 400th anniversary of Henry Hudson’s trip up the 
river, and the context of that re-engagement with Amsterdam and 
the Dutch. For many people it drew a clearer understanding of how 
the initiative of the international complexity of New York starting 
in lower Manhattan was so important for that city and for the state 
and for the rest of the country and how that was initiated actually 
by the Dutch in the context of Amsterdam. In any case, all of these 
aspects of humanities are all very, very important and very critical 
to all of us to be engaged in. And, again, I very much appreciate 
the fact that you are there and all the things that you are doing. 

One of the things that is mentioned in the context of some of the 
changes that are being made is the focus of attention on two-year 
colleges, and community colleges. I can very much appreciate that, 
and I see it all across the state that I am in. New York. So many 
people are going to colleges now in two-year schools at the commu- 
nity colleges, and the effort of that is to try to get some education 
and to use that as a means of getting into a very high level four- 
year school. And I see that this something that you are interested 
in and engaged in, and it is just another example of the kinds of 
interesting and positive things that you have been involved in and 
continue to be so. So maybe you could just tell us a little bit about 
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that and what you are hoping to do and what the outcome is likely 
to be. 

Mr. Leach. Well, thank you very much, and let me first mention 
something historically and then come to the two-year colleges. The 
NEH has supported over the years among other things some trans- 
lations from the Dutch of New York State papers, and one of the 
surprising revelations has been that many of the ideas that we 
identify with Jefferson et. al. were also reflected earlier in some of 
the Dutch writings in the State of New York, and that is a real 
surprise to historians. And then with New York history you have 
with the New York Historical Society, an NEH-supported exhi- 
bition today that is really astonishing about Lincoln in New York. 
It is part of some of the stuff we are starting to work on in the 
Civil War. I had never given the least thought of Lincoln in New 
York as any consequence because we think of Lincoln as a Mid- 
westerner, Indiana, Illinois, et cetera, but they have some pictures 
at the exhibit that are very reflective. 

There are pictures in this exhibit of the 1860 election. One is of 
a group called the Brooklyn Soparifics, a rally of 30,000 that were 
pro-slavery, very anti-Lincoln, and then there are pictures of a 
group of brown-shirted people marching down the street with lan- 
terns, and they were called Wide Awakes, and they were pro-Lin- 
coln. So you see this vitality and when we think of, for example, 
the Tea Party, Coffee Party, et cetera, there may be no one-to-one 
analogies here of any nature, but it is not as if no predecessor 
groups naturally formed that are concerned with things in our his- 
tory. Public engagement is a terribly interesting phenomenon. 

As far as community colleges go, right now a little over half of 
the people in post-secondary education are in community colleges 
or their equivalent. Because we as a society tend to think of almost 
everything that does not go perfectly, we forget we invented this 
notion of community colleges. People around the world are now 
looking at the American model of community colleges. When first 
established they were almost exclusively trade oriented and almost 
exclusively oriented towards particular kinds of work in particular 
communities. So they are very adaptive. It was initially considered 
by many in the education field absolutely wrong to offer the gen- 
eral academic disciplines, now that has changed. Community col- 
leges have evolved in many of the structural ways that you have 
indicated. So we are trying to figure out approaches to expand and 
strengthen humanities offerings in community colleges. 

And, frankly, we are exploring. We have made no final decisions, 
so if any of you have any particular idea or approaches we are very 
open to listening in that regard. We are going to do this year some 
kinds of matching grant approaches for endeavors at community 
colleges related to the humanities, and we are taking a grant-mak- 
ing format that we have that community colleges could apply for 
in the past that have not done well in competitions and taMng the 
community college component out and making it exclusively for 
community colleges. And we have some general criteria on certain 
kinds of grants that are matching that have been 3 to 1 in the 
past. For community colleges, we are going to make it a 2 to 1 
match and make the length of time needed for meeting the match 
a little bit longer. We are trying to do as much as we can to encour- 
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age a strengthening of traditional humanities teaching at commu- 
nity colleges. And this is not natural to every community college 
but is found to be something that there is increasing demand for. 

Mr. Moran. Very good. We applaud that effort. I think at this 
point we ought to move on to the Holocaust Museum. Thank you 
very much, Chairman Leach. 

Mr. Leach. Thank you, sir. 
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Questions for the Record from the Chairman 


Bridging Cultures 

MoranQl. You have a $2.5 million request for a new initiative: “Bridging Cultures.” 
What do you hope to accomplish with this initiative? 

Answer: Bridging Cultures is designed to use the Endowment’s good offices to draw 
attention to the need for Americans to learn more about both their own rich heritage and 
the history and culture of other nations and regions of the world. 

Numerous reports indicate that many Americans lack even cursory knowledge of other 
nations, not to mention their own history. According to surveys, fewer than 1 8 percent of 
Americans are able to locate Iraq and Afghanistan on a map, even as we are engaged in 
major wars there. When asked to name the president of Russia, only 36 percent could 
give the right answer, and when asked to name those who were not Shiites but adhere to 
the other major branch of Islam, just 32 percent volunteered Sunnis. According to a 
recent National Academy of Sciences report, less than 1 0 percent of all college students 
were enrolled in foreign language classes in 2002. The report also found that “students in 
the United States tend to understand less about the beliefs, cultures, and history of other 
nations than their foreign counterparts.” Similarly, Americans are inadequately aware of 
the complexity of our own heritage and the many strands that woven together make up 
the nation. 

Such lack of knowledge has serious and ultimately dangerous ramifications: incivility 
and disharmony at home; misunderstandings detrimental to our national security abroad; 
an inability to compete effectively in the global economy; and an uninformed and limited 
view of the world in which we live. 

The Endowment has always supported many fine projects on themes similar to those now 
encouraged by Bridging Cultures. Our new initiative, however, will bring increased 
focus on this area of the agency’s work as well as feature new and fresh approaches to 
promoting and supporting excellent humanities projects that bridge cultural divides. 

MoranQ2. Will you have any reports, or other products that will summarize what you 
accomplish as a result of this initiative? 
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Answer: Yes, grantees that receive support under the Bridging Cultures rubric will be 
required to submit reports and other grant products that describe the results and outcomes 
of their projects. The Endowment also plans to make the results of supported projects 
widely available through our website so that the projects may be replicated by other 
groups and organizations. 

MoranQ3. Are you developing evaluation criteria to evaluate the success of this 

initiative or other programs? If yes, can you provide examples of the criteria? 

Answer: The initiative is still in the planning stages so no specific evaluation criteria 
have yet been developed. However, we do plan to employ a multi-pronged strategy to 
evaluate programs and projects funded under the Bridging Cultures umbrella: 

> We will build into each new grant competition’s application instructions a series 
of reporting requirements that will require grantees to submit specific outcome 
data at the conclusion of their project. 

> Individually and collectively, these outcome data will help the Endowment 
measure the success of individual projects, as well as grant categories as a whole. 

> In selected cases we may also provide a small measure of additional funding to 
grantees to enable them to test the efficacy of their projects. These data will be 
fed back to NEH, augmenting the outcome data grantees will be separately 
reporting. 


Civility Tour 

MoranQ4. Please explain what activities will be undertaken as part of the NEH 
“Civility Tour” and what you hope to accomplish with this initiative. 

Answer: The Civility Tour uses the Endowment’s “bully pulpit,” as it were, to call 
attention to an important national issue. As NEH Chairman Jim Leach explains in his 
speeches, and as the agency stated in its FY 20 1 1 Congressional budget request: 

The concept of civility implies politeness, but civil discourse is about more than good 
etiquette. At its core, civility requires respectful engagement a willingness to 
consider other views and place them in the context of history and life experiences. 
This is clearly a humanistic concern. 

The breakdown of civility in our national life is very much the concern of the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. Moreover, the agency’s authorizing legislation 
encourages the Endowment to, among other things, promote “understanding of the 
nation’s rich cultural heritage,” foster “a mutual respect for the diverse beliefs and values 
of all persons and groups,” and “relate the humanities to the current conditions of 
national life.” The exchange of ideas and the consideration of other viewpoints are 
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central to the humanities. As the Oxford English Dictionary reminds us, one of the 
original definitions of “civility” is “training in the humanities.” 

Thus far, the Chairman has visited more than a dozen states, where he has spoken at 
venues ranging from university and museum lecture halls to hospitals for veterans. He 
has also been interviewed and appeared on local television and radio stations. The 
response has been overwhelmingly positive, which suggests that there is a hunger in 
America for thoughtful dialogue and balanced debate on the issues of the day. 

MoranQS. Are you working in conjunction with the state humanities councils as you 
arrange for and conduct each state visit? 

Answer: We are working closely with the state councils in each state we visit. In many 
cases, the councils have helped to identify speaking venues and meetings with local civic 
leaders. The state humanities councils across the nation have much experience in making 
it possible for citizens to come together to address issues related to the economy, health 
care, demographics, energy, and our schools, through discussions informed by history 
and literature. Such in-depth explorations of critical and potentially divisive issues serve 
purposes beyond creating more thoughtful and better-informed citizens. They also 
increase citizen engagement in public life and bring citizens together to work toward 
common goals in shaping the future of their community and nation. The councils also 
sponsor local projects, lectures, and symposia that relate to the idea of civility. In a 
sense, the Endowment’s initiative builds on these local and state projects and makes a 
national case for the need for civility in our public discourse. 

Digital Humanities 

MoranQ6. To what extent have you been working with other agencies, both domestic 
and foreign, to foster the growth of the digital humanities? 

Answer: NEH launched a special, focused Digital Humanities effort in 2006 that was 
designed to foster the use of digital technology in research, education, preservation and 
access, and public programming in the humanities. Since 2006, the agency has created a 
number of innovative, cross-cutting grant programs and provided more than $7.5 million 
to 144 projects that are helping to promote the use of digital technology in the 
humanities. Many of the innovative digital humanities programs NEH has put in place 
represent partnerships with other domestic and international funding agencies; U.S. 
partners include the National Science Foundation, the Institute of Museum and Library 
Services, and the Department of Energy; international partners include the Social 
Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada, the Joint Information Systems 
Committee of the United Kingdom, the National Research Council of Italy, and the 
German Research Foundation. 

MoranQ7. How is the Endowment’s partnership with the Library of Congress to 
digitize historic U.S. newspapers going and what are the program’s accomplishments 
to date? 
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Answer: With the advent of digital technology, there is now a means of providing full 
text searching of newspaper content. In pursuit of this objective, NEH and the Library of 
Congress signed a long-term memorandum of understanding in 2004 establishing a 
partnership to create the National Digital Newspaper Program (NDNP). Under the terms 
of this partnership, over a period of approximately 20 years, the Endowment will provide 
grants to an institution or organization in each state and territory to digitize titles 
published between 1836 and 1922 and to prepare fully searchable files that the Library of 
Congress would permanently maintain on the World Wide Web. 

To date, the Endowment’s National Digital Newspaper Program, which made its first 
grants in FY 2005, has reached critical mass in the number of pages posted and the 
number of visitors to the “Chronicling America.” More than 1.73 million pages are now 
online. The program has been very successful in making this rich source of primary 
materials — ^the first rough draft of history — more widely available to scholars, teachers, 
students, and others. 

MoranQS. How many pages have been digitized and posted on the Library of 
Congress’s website? 

Answer: To date, more than 1 .73 million pages have been digitized and posted on the 
“Chronicling America” website. 

MoranQ9. What are the program’s goals, and what can the Library of Congress and 
the National Endowment for the Humanities expect to achieve? 

Answer: Assuming adequate funding, over the next fifteen years, we expect to have all 
50 states fully participating in the program and to have over 20 millions of pages posted 
on the “Chronicling America” website. 

MoranQlO. How many state digitization projects are NEH currently supporting? 

Answer: The NDNP is a complex undertaking that will be implemented in successive 
phases. To date, the NEH has provided support for twenty-two state projects, which have 
created so far a collection of digitized newspapers published between 1880 and 1910. 

The selected pages, along with title essays and a directory of papers published in the 
United States from 1690 to the present, are now publicly accessible online through the 
Library of Congress’s “Chronicling America” resource, which the American Library 
Association recently identified as one of the “Best Free Reference Web Sites of 2009.” 

MoranQl 1. Please give the Subcommittee some examples of work being done at the 
State level, which may not have been accomplished without NEH support. 

Answer: In addition to providing funds to digitize thousands of pages of historic 
newspapers in individual states, the National Digital Newspaper Program (NDNP) also 
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has enabled state grantees to extend the reach of their activities in support of the 

humanities. For example: 

• Through their close collaboration with the Library of Congress in the NDNP, state 
partners have learned to use the most professional digital standards and best 
practices, which are skills that can be transferred to projects they conduct in their 
own states and which will help to ensure the preservation of their digitized 
collections. 

• The NDNP encourages collaboration among educational and cultural institutions 
within a state. By participating in the program, state partners are building their 
capacity to collaborate with other state institutions and organizations. Several state 
projects, for example, have involved the state library, state archives, state historical 
society, and a major state university. In addition, partners are strengthening 

the technical expertise of their staff and enhancing their digital infrastructure, which 
is essential for large-scale digitization projects. 

• With NDNP funding, the Kentucky, California, and Texas digital newspapers 
projects have been developing software tools to track various steps of the digitization 
process. They will share these tools with other state partners, who will be able to use 
them in similar digitization projects they conduct for the benefit of their own state. 

• The Minnesota Historical Society, the NDNP partner for that state, is working with 
the American Swedish Institute, Uppsala University, and the National Library of 
Sweden on a proposal to digitize Swedish-language newspapers published in North 
America. 


EDSITEment Website 


MoranQ12. For many years, NEH has hosted the EDSITEment website. How many 
websites and lesson plans are now included on the website and what are the future 
plans for EDSITEment? 

Answer: NEH’s EDSITEment, an innovative public-private partnership with the 
Verizon Foundation, was begun eleven years ago as a gateway for teachers and school 
librarians who were seeking excellent teaching materials on the Web in the fields of the 
humanities — history, literature, foreign languages, art, and culture. Its goal is to bring the 
"best of the humanities" on the Web into the K-12 classroom of America and the world. 

EDSITEment has developed into a site that contains over 250 websites that have been 
vetted and approved by a Blue Ribbon panel of educators and scholars. The site houses a 
growing database of over 400 lesson plans and special features for teachers and over a 
thousand activities for students and reaches approximately 300,000 visitors a month 
during its high point, the school year. In conjunction with NEH’s Picturing America 
project, EDSITEment also offers a variety of materials that feature individual great works 
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of art from the project’s collection in lesson plans that can be integrated into a teacher’s 
curriculum. Most plans are also accompanied by interactive materials in which students 
can learn to “read” a work of art for its style as well as its content. For example, 

Midnight Ride of Paul Revere'. Fact, Fiction, and Artistic License, takes the student 
through Grant Wood’s magical painting and asks pertinent questions about myth and 
history. 

The Endowment is now redesigning the site to meet the challenges of the fast-changing 
Internet environment with more interactivities, and with podcasts, v-casts, and Web 2.0 
features. NEH is also working to expand and deepen the store of world history and 
culture lessons on the site and to develop world language lessons in an effort to help 
teachers and the next generation to “bridge cultures.” 

Funding Grants for Post-Secondary Education Teachers 

MoranQ13. Recent studies indicate that individuals with a PhD in the humanities are 
facing a 25 percent shortfall in academic job openings. NEH has recently expanded 
eligibility for its summer seminars to include graduate students. What other programs 
does NEH have to support graduate students? 

Answer: While NEH has not traditionally provided fellowships or other forms of direct 
support to graduate students, the agency does recognize the need to provide opportunities 
for graduate students to enhance their humanities education and scholarship. As noted in 
this question, the Endowment has recently revised the eligibility criteria for two of its 
important professional development programs — Summer Seminars and Institutes and 
Landmarks of American History and Culture Workshops — to create opportunities for 
humanities graduate students. Beginning in the summer of 2010, graduate students will 
be able to participate in these summer enrichment programs for humanities teachers and 
faculty, which will extend and deepen their knowledge and understanding of the 
humanities. 

Other NEH programs also provide opportunities for graduate students. One of the 
agency’s new digital humanities grant programs — Institutes for Advanced Topics in the 
Digital Humanities — specifically encourages the inclusion of advanced graduate students 
as participants in funded projects. Graduate students also often participate in and benefit 
from the Endowment’s support for long-term collaborative research projects, such as the 
collected editions of the papers of U.S. Presidents and other important figures in the 
nation’s history and culture. These projects bring faculty and graduate students together 
to work on advanced research in the humanities. 

MoranQM. What type of resources would it take to create a competitive fellowship 
program to support graduate students beyond the summer seminar program? 

Answer: We have not determined what type of resources would be needed to create a 
competitive fellowship program to support graduate students. Establishing such a 
program is currently not a high priority of the agency. Nonetheless, we are sympathetic 
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to the needs of graduate students in the humanities and have taken note of a recent 
proposal by the Association of American Universities to foster collaborative relationships 
between graduate students and humanities faculty. Such collaborations can help instill in 
the next generation of humanities practitioners the skills and the habits of mind that lead 
to successful careers in multiple fields of endeavor. 

As the current graduate education system continues to struggle in placing newly minted 
Ph.D.s, we think it would be wise to focus greater attention on the wide variety of careers 
that advanced training in the humanities can make possible. 

Grants to Two-Year Colleges 


Moran Q15. Can you explain what you are doing with this new initiative and why is 
this special program needed? How many grant proposals do you anticipate receiving this 
year? 

Answer: This initiative reflects President Obama's assessment that two-year colleges are 
a major national educational asset that has too often been overlooked. Our goals with this 
initiative are: 

• To encourage two-year colleges to strengthen and enhance their programs in the 
humanities, including the study of world cultures; 

• to support model humanities programs at two-year colleges that may be replicated 
at other institutions; and 

• to enable two-year colleges to broaden the base of financial support for the 
humanities and to increase their fundraising capacity overall. 

The humanities can play a vital role in community college curricula. The perspectives of 
history, philosophy, or literature can deepen and enrich the educational experience of 
two-year college students. The Endowment seeks to encourage institutions to plan 
imaginatively for models of excellence that strengthen and enhance the role of the 
humanities. 

A targeted initiative is needed because two-year colleges have, in the past, been reluctant 
to apply for NEH challenge grants. While the program has always welcomed 
applications from these institutions, and a small number of excellent grants have resulted, 
community colleges have not taken advantage of the challenge-grant funding opportunity 
in anything like the numbers we would expect from a cohort of approximately 1 , 1 77 
institutions nationwide, institutions that enroll over half of all students in post-secondary 
education. Because the humanities have not traditionally been given the highest priority, 
community colleges have been reluctant to commit limited fundraising resources to the 
humanities. The limited capacity for fundraising typical of community colleges makes 
the NEH "challenge" to raise three nonfederal dollars for every federal dollar awarded 
difficult for them to meet. To encourage applications, the Endowment will reduce the 
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matching requirement from three-to-one to two-to-one, and allow an extra year to raise 
the necessary nonfederal donations. 

Experience with past special initiatives in the Challenge Grants program suggests that 
between 50 and 75 applications are likely to be submitted in each of the planned three 
years of this new initiative. 

Moran Q16. Of the applications received, how many do you anticipate funding? 

Answer: The number of awards will depend on the quality of applications and on the 
amounts requested, of course, but we anticipate making between 10 and 20 awards each 
year. 

Grants to Historically Black. High Hispanic Enrollment and Tribal Colleges and 

Universities 


MoranQl?. In 2003, NEH established the Humanities Initiatives program to extend 
grant opportunities to Historically Black Colleges, tribal colleges and institutions with 
high Hispanic enrollments. Can you please tell us how many grants NEH has awarded 
and how much funding NEH has provided these institutions since this program began? 

Answer: Since FY 2003, the Humanities Initiatives for Faculty program in the 
Endowment’s Division of Education Programs has awarded 64 grants totaling $2.8 
million to the three Presidentially-designated categories of minority-serving institutions. 

We would also note that since FY 2003 NEH has awarded $2.2 million to 58 recipients of 
Faculty Research Awards for Historically Black, Hispanic-Serving, and Tribal Colleges, 
a program that is administered in our Division of Research Programs. Faculty Research 
Awards support individuals at eligible institutions who are pursuing advanced research in 
the humanities that contributes to scholarly knowledge or to the general public's 
understanding of the humanities. 

Moran Q18. What has been accomplished with this program? 

Answer: The Humanities Initiatives for Faculty program helps these institutions enhance 
the humanities content of existing programs, develop new programs, or lay the 
foundation for more extensive programming in the future. Humanities Initiatives grants 
create opportunities for faculty members to study together while improving their capacity 
to teach the humanities, support collaborative work among faculty members to devise 
ways for strengthening humanities programs, and fund visiting scholars to help improve 
or redefine an institution's humanities programs. Also supported are projects to help 
faculty develop new humanities programs or take advantage of underused humanities 
resources, train staff and faculty members in the use of humanities materials and 
technologies, or build ties among faculty at several institutions. Notable recent grant 
awards include: 
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• $29,862 to Kentucky State University for a program to enhance the comparative study 
of classic works of Western civilization along with non-Westem and African 
American works. Ten faculty members engaged in revising the core curriculum read 
selected texts under the guidance of a visiting scholar. 

• $75,000 to the University of Texas, Pan American that supported collaborative faculty 
workshops directed by outside scholars on the contributions of humanities disciplines 
to Latin American philosophy. 

• $30,000 for a year-long project and a four-day symposium to explore current 
scholarship in migration studies for faculty from California State University, Los 
Angeles and neighboring Hispanic-Serving community colleges. 

• $100,000 to Montana’s Fort Peck Community College for a two-year project to 
enhance the institution's humanities program in Assiniboine and Sioux languages, 
tribal histories, and literature. 

• $75,000 to College of Menominee Nation in Wisconsin to support a collaborative 
project with the Newberry Library to identify archival resources and produce public 
exhibits and curricular materials for humanities courses. 

MoranQ19. How many applications do you anticipate awarding this year and how 
many will you be able to fund? 

Answer: During the previous fiscal year, the Humanities Initiatives program received 53 
grant applications and made nine awards. We expect about the same level of applications 
and awards again this year. 


Endangered Lannuages Partnership with NSF 

MoranQ20. What is the status of NEH’ s partnership with the National Science 
Foundation to document endangered languages? What are the objectives of this 
initiative? Has NEH entered into similar partnerships with other federal agencies in 
support of the humanities? 

Answer: The Documenting Endangered Languages initiative was launched by NEH and 
the National Science Foundations (NSF) in 2005 and was designed to support projects 
that create, enhance, and deepen our knowledge of the estimated 3,000 currently spoken 
languages that are threatened with extinction in the near future. NEH grants are being 
provided for projects to record, document, and archive information relating to these 
languages, including the preparation of dictionaries, lexicons, and databases. 

NEH has awarded 60 Documenting Endangered Languages grants to date totaling 
$5,449,124, including 43 fellowships and 17 institutional awards. Together, NEH and 
NSF have granted $23 million for projects to document 1 56 languages in 38 countries. 
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including the United States. Although originally intended to last for three years, the 
initiative has been extended because of the high degree of interest from the field and the 
high quality of the projects that have received support from the two agencies. 

In addition to the successful Documenting Endangered Languages partnership with NSF, 
the Endowment continues to explore opportunities for creative, and cost-saving, 
collaboration with other federal agencies and with foreign governments in support of the 
humanities. Recent NEH partnerships of this kind have included: 

— a program of fellowships sponsored jointly by NEH and the Library of Congress; 

— the National Digital Newspapers Program, a multi-year collaboration with the 
Library of Congress to digitize and make publicly available on the World Wide 
Web newspapers already preserved on microfilm through the United States 
Newspapers Program; 

— the Advanced Research Fellowships on Japan Program jointly sponsored by NEH 
and the Japan-United States Friendship Commission; 

— the interagency Save America's Treasures initiative administered by the National 
Park Service; 

— a “Cultural Diplomacy” partnership of NEH and the U.S. Department of State that 
enables teachers from other nations to participate in “Landmarks of American 
History and Culture” workshops; 

— an agreement with the Bureau of Education and Cultural Affairs at the State 
Department to make the NEH Picturing America image sets available for use by 
U.S. Overseas Missions and to translate the Picturing America Teachers 
Resource Book into four languages; 

— cooperation with the German Research Foundation through two jointly funded 
grant programs coordinated by the Office of Digital Humanities; 

— a jointly funded grant program with the Higher Education Funding Council for 
England acting through the Joint Information Systems Committee and 
coordinated by the Office of Digital Humanities; and 

— a cooperative international grant competition involving NEH, the National 
Science Foundation, the Joint Information Systems Committee from the United 
Kingdom, and the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council from 
Canada. 
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Questions for the Record from Mr. Simpson 

Bridging Cultures Initiative 

Your budget request includes $2.5 million for a new initiative called “Bridging Cultures.” 
My understanding is that this effort is geared toward providing Americans a better 
understanding of their own cultural heritage as well the cultures of other countries. Your 
budget request explains that an underlying premise for this effort is that political 
discourse in the United States has become “increasingly extremist and intolerant.” It also 
mentions that you have embarked upon a 50-state American Civility Tour to call 
attention to the need for civility in our public life. 

SimpsonQl. What are the specific goals of the “Bridging Cultures” initiative? Is it 
geared toward educating Americans about people of other cultures or teaching people of 
other cultures about American culture? How will you measure success? 

Answer: The Endowment’s initiative seeks to bridge divides — both at home and 
abroad — by making use of the unique role of the humanities in inspiring reflection, 
analysis, and conversation on common human themes. By crafting a new and visible 
effort to advance understanding, NEH responds to a need that is fundamental to our 
domestic well-being and to our national interest abroad. 

NEH will also use the Bridging Cultures initiative to make a concerted effort to address 
the pressing need to deepen our insight into the varied cultures around our increasingly 
interdependent globe. As the Congress stated in the Endowment’s founding legislation: 
“The world leadership which has come to the United States cannot rest solely on superior 
power, wealth and technology, but must be solidly founded upon worldwide respect for 
the Nation’s high qualities as a leader in the realm of the ideas and of the spirit.” The 
Bridging Cultures initiative responds to this call for leadership by articulating a new 
spirit of respectful engagement with others, using the humanities as building blocks for 
deepened cross-cultural understanding. 

The success of the initiative will be determined by the significance of the grants we make 
and the impact they have. Our Bridging Cultures proposal has been embraced by the 
humanities community. Chairman Leach’s nationwide Civility Tour has received an 
enthusiastic response, but his tour is a small part oi Bridging Cultures, which is all about 
programs to advance understanding of various aspects of our own as well as other 
cultures. Another way the Endowment will be able to gauge the success of Bridging 
Cultures will be by the quality of the humanities projects that are proposed by 
prospective grantees. We expect to make awards to many fine projects developed by the 
state humanities councils, colleges and universities, libraries, and museums, as well as by 
scholars, teachers, and other humanities practitioners. We also plan to evaluate the 
special programs or grant competitions we put in place and to assess the outcomes of the 
grants we make. 
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Bridging Cultures Issues Coaferences 

Your budget justification explains that as part of the “Bridging Cultures” initiative, the 
NEH plans to convene a series of conferences across the country involving scholars and 
the public to discuss issues that divide us as Americans. 

SimpsonQl. Is holding conferences on issues that divide us a prudent use of taxpayer 
dollars? How else do you plan to spend any potential funding directed toward this 
initiative? 


Answer: Yes, we think conferences involving scholars and the public will be a 
thoughtful use of public funds. The Bridging Cultures initiative and the series of 
proposals we outlined in our FY 201 1 budget justification are very much the concern of 
the National Endowment for the Humanities. The agency’s enabling legislation 
encourages the Endowment to, among other things, promote “understanding of the 
nation’s rich cultural heritage,” foster “a mutual respect for the diverse beliefs and values 
of all persons and groups,” and “relate the humanities to the current conditions of 
national life.” 

To this end, the Endowment will support a series of forums and workshops that will 
highlight important topics relevant to the Bridging Cultures initiative. The first of these 
forums are expected to address the topics of “Civility and Democracy” and “The Muslim 
World and the Humanities.” We plan to engage both scholars and humanities 
practitioners and to identify topics and approaches that translate advanced scholarship 
into language conducive to productive public discussion. The forums and workshops will 
take place in different locations around the country and will take advantage of web-based 
technologies to broaden participation to online audiences and to sustain ongoing public 
education through the involvement of state humanities councils, educators, and other 
civic groups. Each forum will lead to the development of a national or regional plan for 
public programming focused on the forum’s theme. This may include film, reading, and 
discussion programs in libraries; exhibitions at museums and historical sites; town hall- 
style meetings; or other formats. 

For many years, the state humanities councils have been sponsoring similar local 
projects, lectures, and conferences that relate to the ideas of the Bridging Cultures 
initiative. In a sense, the Endowment’s initiative builds on these local and state projects. 

The funding NEH has requested for Bridging Cultures for FY 201 1 also would enable the 
agency to launch pilot projects that engage scholars, public audiences, the state councils, 
and educators in cultural bridging themes. In addition, projects relating to these themes 
will be encouraged through each of our grant programs, and the traditional work of the 
state humanities councils, utilizing where possible public and private sector partnerships. 
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Idaho Humanities Council flHO 

I am a longtime supporter of the Idaho Humanities Council (IHC), the non-profit, state- 
based affiliate of the NEH whose vision for more than 35 years has been “that the 
humanities inspire a more literate, tolerant, and intellectually inquisitive Idaho citizenry.” 
I am particularly proud of the partnerships involving the IHC, the Idaho Commission on 
the Arts, the National Endowment for the Arts (NEA), and the National Endowment for 
the Humanities (NEH) that benefit rural Idaho the most. The IHC has a long history of 
supporting teachers, libraries, and community museums with a variety of educational and 
cultural programs throughout Idaho. Next month, for example, the IHC is bringing 
Elliott West, the author of award-winning books about the history of the American West, 
to Idaho Falls for a distinguished humanities lecture. 

SimpsonQ3: What criteria do you use in distributing the $38 million budget for the non- 
profit state humanities councils? How do you determine funding levels for each state 
council? 

Answer: NEH follows the funding formula contained in its authorizing legislation when 
determining the amounts of general support it provides for the 56 state humanities 
councils from the Federal/State Partnership appropriation the Endowment receives each 
year from Congress. The funding formula includes the following main elements: 

• Each council begins with $200,000 

• Of the remaining appropriation for the Federation/State Partnership: 

— 44% is allocated equally among councils that serve a population over 200,000 
— 22% is allocated to all councils according to population 
— 34% is allocated at the discretion of the NEH Chairman 

The legislated funding formula, while somewhat complex, is based on the principles of 
equal distribution of some of the appropriated funds and distribution by population. The 
formula also allows for some funding to be distributed at the discretion of the NEH 
Chairman. In the past two fiscal years, the Chairman has used this discretionary authority 
to award increased funding to all of the councils in the same proportion as the increase in 
Federal/State Partnership's overall budget line. 

Philanthropy and the Humanities 

Much of the success of the NEH results from partnerships where federal funding is 
leveraged with funding from non-federal sources. Philanthropy, for instance, has had a 
long history of investing in our nation’s arts and humanities. With continuing pressure 
on budgets, I suspect that we’ll see an even greater emphasis on partnerships in the 
future. 

SinipsonQ4. What relations and/or partnerships does the National Endowment have with 
philanthropy? Do you have any initiatives that could be used to encourage such public- 
philanthropic partnerships in promoting the humanities? 
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Answer: In recent years, the Endowment has forged a number of collaborative 
relationships with the private sector to leverage new resources for the humanities. Some 
of the agency’s private partners in support of the humanities have included the National 
Trust for the Humanities; the Carnegie Corporation of New York; Crayola, Inc.; the 
History Channel/A&E Television Networks; the McCormick Tribune Foundation; 
Scholastic, Inc.; Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. Smith; and the Verizon Foundation. In addition, 
many of the state humanities councils receive modest private donations. 

NEH’s EDSITEment website, for example, is a nationally recognized gateway for 
teachers seeking rich humanities resources on the Internet. Through a partnership with 
the Verizon Foundation’s Thinkfinity website, EDSITEment (http://edsitement.neh.gov) 
now contains over 250 sites selected by peer review panels for their excellent humanities 
content, interactive design, and usefulness in the classroom. The continually expanding 
EDSITEment website receives approximately 300,000 visitors per month. 

Encouraging and stimulating private-sector support for the humanities is an important 
goal of the NEH. The agency’s Treasury Matching Funds and Challenge Grants 
programs in particular have proven to be effective means of leveraging the contributions 
of the nation's businesses, foundations, and individuals on behalf of the humanities. 

From the establishment of the agency in 1965 through fiscal year 2009, the Endowment’s 
matching grants for humanities projects and institutions have stimulated more than $2.08 
billion in third-party donations; $1.66 billion in general institutional support leveraged by 
NEH Challenge Grants and $415 million in non-federal contributions in support of 
specific humanities projects. 

NEH Challenge Grants Program 

The Challenge Grants program is well-known for its success in encouraging private 
giving to the humanities. The grants require $3 in giving for every NEH dollar awarded 
to a humanities institution. Your budget request indicates that next year the Challenge 
program will begin a special initiative geared toward encouraging two-year colleges to 
plan for ways to strengthen their activities and programs that support the humanities. 

SimpsonQS. Can you describe how this will work? 

Answer: This initiative responds to President Obama's assessment that two-year colleges 
are a major national educational asset that has too often been overlooked. 

Our goals for the initiative are: 

• To encourage two-year colleges to strengthen and enhance programs in the 
humanities, including the study of world cultures; 

• to support model programs at two-year colleges that may be replicated at other 
institutions; 

• to enable two-year colleges to broaden the base of financial support for the 
humanities and to increase their fundraising capacity overall. 
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The humanities can play a vital role in community college curricula. The perspectives of 
history, philosophy, or literature can deepen and enrich the educational experience of 
two-year college students. The Endowment seeks to encourage institutions to plan 
imaginatively for models of excellence that strengthen and enhance the role of the 
humanities. 

A targeted initiative is needed because two-year colleges have, in the past, been reluctant 
to apply for NEH challenge grants. While the program has always welcomed 
applications from these institutions, and a small number of excellent grants have resulted, 
community colleges have not taken advantage of the challenge-grant funding opportunity 
in anything like the numbers we would expect from a cohort of approximately 1,177 
institutions nationwide, institutions that enroll over half of all students in post-secondary 
education. Because the humanities have not traditionally been given the highest priority, 
community colleges have been reluctant to commit limited fundraising resources to the 
humanities. The limited capacity for fundraising typical of community colleges makes 
the NEH "challenge" to raise three nonfederal dollars for every federal dollar awarded 
difficult for them to meet. To encourage applications, the Endowment will reduce the 
matching requirement from three-to-one to two-to-one, and allow an extra year to raise 
the necessary nonfederal donations. 

Siinp$onQ6. How much of the Challenge Grant program budget do you anticipate 
devoting to the two-year colleges initiative? 

Answer: The amount of funds needed for this initiative will depend on the number and 
quality of applications received. We estimate, however, that we will devote between $1 
million and $2 million to the initiative in each of its planned three years. 

SimpsonQ?. How will the NEH target resources to this effort? Will you set up a 
competitive process to distribute funds? 

Answer: Applications for challenge grants to two-year colleges will be reviewed in a 
special competition, open only to two-year colleges; applicants will be competing with 
peer institutions. 


Saving & Preserving Endangered Languages 

One of your core programs relates to preserving and increasing access to cultural and 
intellectual resources including books, periodicals, and other historically significant 
items. An interesting piece of this work relates to the recording, documenting, and 
archiving of an estimated 3,000 of the world’s languages that are on the verge of 
extinction. The Smithsonian Institution is also undertaking this type of work. 

SimpsonQS. To what extent, if any, does the NEH partner with other organizations like 
the Smithsonian Institution on common cultural goals like preservation of the world’s 
languages? Is one organization better suited for this type of work over the other? 
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Answer: In recent years, NEH efforts have benefited from the support of many partners 
within the federal government and throughout the private sector. Collaborations with its 
partners have contributed greatly to the success of many of NEH’s programs — including 
Documenting Endangered Languages, the National Digital Newspaper Program, and 
Digital Humanities programs, as well as special initiatives and emphases such as 
Picturing America, We the People, and the EDSITEment website. 

NEH enters into partnerships that can best utilize the particular resources and capacities 
of each partner to reach goals consistent with each partner’s mission and interests. The 
Documenting Endangered Languages initiative, for example, was launched by NEH and 
the National Science Foundation in 2005, with the Smithsonian Institution's National 
Museum of Natural History participating as a research host, but providing no additional 
funding. NEH funds support fellowships and a limited number of collaborative projects 
that seek to enhance and deepen our knowledge of these languages. NSF awards larger 
institutional grants. Together, the National Endowment for the Humanities and the 
National Science Foundation have granted $23 million for projects to document 156 
languages in 38 countries, including the United States. 

In 2004, NEH and the Library of Congress signed a memorandum of understanding 
establishing a partnership to create the National Digital Newspaper Program Under the 
terms of this partnership, over a period of approximately 20 years, the Endowment will 
provide grants to an institution or organization in each state and territory to digitize titles 
published between 1836 and 1922 and to prepare fully searchable files that the Library of 
Congress would then permanently maintain on the World Wide Web. Selected pages, 
along with title essays and a directory of papers published in the United States from 1690 
to the present, are now publicly accessible on-line through the Library’s “Chronicling 
America” resource. 

NEH is also cooperating with the NSF, the Higher Education Funding Council for 
England acting through the Joint Information Systems Committee, and the Canadian 
Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council is supporting a joint grant program 
designed to promote the development and deployment of innovative research techniques 
in large-scale data analysis; to foster interdisciplinary collaboration among scholars in the 
humanities, social sciences, computer sciences, information sciences, and other fields, 
around questions of text and data analysis; to promote international collaboration; and to 
work with data repositories that hold large digital collections to ensure efficient access to 
these materials for research. 

An interagency agreement with the Bureau of Education and Cultural Affairs at the State 
Department is making the NEH’s Picturing America project accessible around the world 
through U.S. Overseas Missions. NEH has made available eight hundred sets of the 
Picturing America images, and translation of the Teachers Resource Book into four 
languages is now in progress. The translations will be posted on the NEH Picturing 
America Web site. Other recent NEH partners in the federal government include the 
Japan-United States Friendship Commission, the President’s Committee on the Arts and 
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the Humanities, the National Park Service, the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services Office of Head Start, and the White House Preserve America Initiative. 

NEH also recently awarded a grant to the Foundation of the American Institute for 
Conservation of Historic and Artistic Works (FAIC), a national membership organization 
that supports professionals who preserve cultural heritage, to coordinate the salvage and 
recovery of art and cultural artifacts that were impacted by the recent natural disasters in 
Haiti. FAIC will be working with the National Archives, the Smithsonian Institution, and 
other federal agencies to send teams of preservation professionals trained in disaster 
response to Haiti to help recover damaged collections and carry out conservation 
treatments, as necessary. 


Lifelong Learning in the Humanities 

Another important facet of your work relates to providing Americans with opportunities 
to engage in lifelong learning in the humanities. The NEH does this through a variety of 
humanities programs reaching diverse audiences both large and small. Your budget 
request mentioned one such effort relating to the development of projects for public 
audiences in anticipation of the sesquicentennial of the Civil War which will be observed 
between 201 1 and 2015. 

SimpsonQ9. Can you describe the type of activities or programs that you are developing 
to mark this critical moment in our country’s history? 

Answer: NEH has been a participant in the key networks of Civil War Sesquicentennial 
planners, staying abreast of plans in the various states. In recent years, we have also 
invited proposals for projects that promise to enrich the commemoration intellectually 
and as a nationwide experience. Notable funded projects include; 

— planning initiatives for public programs in Maryland, Missouri, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Vermont; 

— professional development programs for teachers on the abolitionist movement and 
the sectional battles leading up to the Civil War; 

— a comprehensive electronic edition of Walt Whitman’s Civil War writings; 

— a national touring panel exhibition on Lincoln, the Constitution, and the Civil 
War; 

— a New York Historical Society exhibition on Lincoln in New York; and 

— planning for a one-hour television film on “Remembering the Civil War.’’ 

Also, a special award of $950,000 to the Virginia Sesquicentennial of the American Civil 
War Commission is supporting a traveling exhibition, a mobile gallery, a panel 
exhibition, a permanent online web exhibition, and educational and public programs 
related to the observance; 
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— “An American Turning Point: The Civil War in Virginia” illuminates the central 
role played by Virginia in the military and social revolution that framed the way 
Americans today approach the issues of freedom, liberty, patriotism, and nation. 

— Two smaller versions of this exhibit will circulate beyond the state’s boundaries 
and around the nation. 

Since 1980, NEH has invested more than $40 million in projects related to the Civil War. 
These funds have supported historical research; the preservation of documents and 
artifacts; programs to enhance the content knowledge of teachers; and a wide array of 
opportunities for lifelong learning in libraries, museums, historic sites, and on television. 
When The Civil War television series, created by documentary film maker Ken Bums, 
was first broadcast on PBS over five consecutive nights in 1990, nearly 40 million people 
tuned in, making it the most watched program ever to air on PBS. NEH invested more 
than $1.3 million to produce the series, which stimulated sales of books about the Civil 
War and increased visitation to Civil War battlefields. 

SimpsonQlO. Do you plan to collaborate with the National Park Service who oversee 
many of the historic Civil War battlefields and manage Ford's Theatre where President 
Lincoln was shot and Petersen House across the street where he later died? 

Answer; The Endowment has had productive discussions with the National Park Service 
regarding ways the two agencies can collaborate to ensure that the Civil War 
Sesquicentennial addresses issues that are pertinent to all regions of the country, 
regardless of whether or not they have battlefields. Areas of cooperation related to the 
Civil War include fostering partnerships between NPS and the state humanities councils, 
conducting a special National Parks Service session at the annual meeting of the 
Federation of State Humanities Councils, and increased cooperation between NPS and 
NEH in delivering online resources for teachers. 

“We the People” Program 

The “We the People” program was established in 2004 and has been a cornerstone of the 
Endowment’s work for many years. This program is centered upon the teaching, study, 
and understanding of American history and culture. Much of this work is done through 
the state humanities councils, school teachers, and other educational outlets. Until now, 
the funding for this program has remained relatively stable. Based on your budget 
request for next year, however, it appears that much of the money saved by reducing the 
program by $3 million (from $14.5 million to $1 1 .5 million) would be used to establish 
the new “Bridging Cultures” initiative. 

SimpsonQll. Given the popularity of the “We the People” program and its success in 
educating citizens about our own history and culture, do you believe it wise or prudent to 
divert funding from it to establish the “Bridging Cultures” initiative? 
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Answer: We the People has been a very successful rubric for NEH, but it must be 
understood that it is a rubric. That is to say, in many regards, some of the humanities 
projects that have been supported under We the People also can be supported within the 
agency’s new Bridging Cultures initiative. This is especially true of our interest in 
projects that will help Americans better understand their rich and varied heritage. So, to 
a certain extent, we see Bridging Cultures as a continuation and enhancement of the work 
NEH has supported under the We the People banner the last several years. 

Having said that, we think it is necessary for the agency to establish priorities and to 
provide leadership. For FY 201 1, therefore, we have proposed to allocate funds among 
our various grant programs and initiatives where we think they can do the most good. 

The Endowment remains committed to making a significant number of awards for 
projects that involve American history and culture. 

We would also note that at the agency’s FY 201 1 request level, NEH will still provide 
viable support for the main components of We the People, including the We the People 
projects of the state humanities councils, the National Digital Newspapers Program, 
Landmarks of American History workshops for school teachers and community college 
teachers, and We the People Bookshelf awards to libraries. 

Questions for the Record from Mr. Price 


Graduate Education & the Humanities 


National security, as well as globalization and our increasing cultural diversity in the 
U.S., require us to strengthen our cultural competency and knowledge of the humanities, 
including languages, histories, religions, and cultures of other peoples and traditions. 

The lack of support of graduate education, which is now exacerbated by the economy, is 
threatening future generations of researchers and scholars, particularly in the humanities. 
However, while other federal agencies, including NIH, NSF, DOE are coming out with 
new programs to support students, NEH is currently the only federal agency supporting 
academic research and scholarship that does not also support graduate education. As the 
largest federal funder of the humanities, NEH is uniquely positioned to facilitate valuable 
research collaborations among graduate students and faculty in the humanities. Increased 
federal attention and support for humanities graduate education would help to attract and 
retain talented individuals who will contribute to a culturally competent workforce. 

PriceQl : I understand that the NEH recently decided to allow graduate students to be 
eligible for summer seminars, and I applaud that decision. What more can NEH do to 
support graduate education and research in the humanities? 

Answer: While NEH has not traditionally provided fellowships or other forms of direct 
support to graduate students, the agency recognizes the need to encourage and provide 
opportunities for graduate students to enhance their humanities education. As noted in 
Congressman Price’s question, the Endowment has recently revised the eligibility criteria 
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for two of its important professional development programs — Summer Seminars and 
Institutes and Landmarks of American History and Culture — to create opportunities for 
humanities graduate students. Beginning in the summer of 2010, graduate students will 
be able to participate in these summer enrichment programs for humanities teachers and 
faculty, which will extend and deepen their knowledge and understanding of the 
humanities. 

We should also note that that one of NEH’s new digital humanities grant programs — 
Institutes for Advanced Topics in the Digital Humanities — specifically encourages the 
inclusion of advanced graduate students as participants in funded projects. Graduate 
students also often participate in and benefit from the Endowment’s support for long-term 
collaborative research projects, such as the collected editions of the papers of U.S. 
Presidents and other important figures in the nation’s history and culture. These projects 
bring faculty and graduate students together to work on advanced research in the 
humanities. 

PriceQl: The Association of American Universities and other groups have proposed the 
creation of a new competitive program at NEH that would promote collaboration among 
graduate students and faculty in the humanities, similar to collaborations that already take 
place in the sciences. Does the NEH support this proposal? How much would it cost to 
have a program that could have a significant impact on the field? 

Answer: We have not determined what type of resources would be needed to create a 
competitive fellowship program to support graduate students. Establishing such a 
program is currently not a high priority of the agency. 

Nonetheless, we are sympathetic to the needs of graduate students and have taken note of 
AAU’s proposal to foster collaborative relationships between graduate students and 
humanities faculty. Such collaborations can help instill in the next generation of 
humanities practitioners the skills and the habits of mind that lead to successful careers in 
multiple fields of endeavor. And, as the current graduate education system continues to 
struggle in placing newly minted Ph.D.s, we need to focus greater attention on the wide 
variety of careers that advanced training in the humanities can make possible. 
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Wednesday, March 17, 2010. 

UNITED STATES HOLOCAUST MEMORIAL MUSEUM 

WITNESSES 

SARA BLOOMFIELD, DIRECTOR, UNITED STATES HOLOCAUST MEMO- 
RIAL MUSEUM 

JAMES RICHARD GAGLIONE, BUDGET OFFICER, UNITED STATES HOL- 
OCAUST MEMORIAL MUSEUM 

Opening Statement: Chairman Moran 

Mr. Moran. It is now time to begin the hearing on the United 
States Holocaust Memorial Museum. It opened in the District of 
Columbia in 1993 as a living memorial to the Holocaust created to 
remember the victims of the Holocaust, to stimulate leaders and 
citizens to confront a legacy of hatred. The Museum and its edu- 
cation and research programs worked to prevent genocide and to 
promote human dignity. Today we welcome Sara Bloomfield, who 
has been director since 1999. Ms. Bloomfield has an outstanding 
reputation as an educator and has led many important efforts 
throughout the country and the world. It is important that this 
story be told. As then-General Eisenhower wrote after encountering 
the Ohrdruf concentration camp, and I quote, “I have never felt 
able to describe my emotional reactions when I first came face to 
face with indisputable evidence of Nazi brutality and ruthless dis- 
regard of every shred of decency.” 

Last June, a tragic hate crime occurred at the Holocaust Mu- 
seum where a white supremacist shot and killed Museum security 
guard Stephen Tyrone Johns. We are here again wanting to recog- 
nize and remember Mr. Johns. 

I understand that the Museum and its outreach efforts continue 
to reach a wide audience. Over 30 million have visited the Museum 
so far including over 1.7 million just this past year. 

It will be interesting to hear Ms. Bloomfield explain highlights 
of the Museum’s recent activities and its 2011 budget request. I 
note that the Museum has continued to be successful at raising pri- 
vate funds to expand exhibits and widen public outreach all over 
the world. 

Mr. Moran. Mr. Simpson, do you have any opening remarks? 
Opening Statement: Mr. Simpson 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Good morning. Execu- 
tive Director Bloomfield. Thank you for being here today to testify 
for the important work that you do for the Nation and the world 
to combat hate and genocide. 

Only 9 months ago, as the chairman mentioned, hate barged 
through the doors of the Museum and took an innocent life. It was 
a critical reminder that the Museum’s work is as much about the 
world’s future as it is the past. 

Mr. Chairman and Executive Director Bloomfield, it seems to me 
that this is one area of the bill where the collective we seems to 
be getting it right. Thanks to modest appropriations by Congress 
and sound management by the Museum’s staff, the Museum is able 
to plan and budget for the high start-up costs of new exhibitions. 
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The Subcommittee is not in a position of having to fund sudden in- 
creases for mission-critical but vague ID and other equipment, and 
there is no maintenance backlog at the Museum. All this and still 
the Museum’s unobligated balances are less than 5 percent of an- 
nual appropriations. 

The Museum’s proposed fiscal year 2011 budget appears to have 
been untouched by 0MB. It contains no new initiatives to be paid 
for by absorbing fixed costs in the so-called management effi- 
ciencies. This budget fully funds fixed cost increases for salaries 
and expenses in order to maintain current services. The Museum 
proposes a modest cut to its exhibition accounts even while it pro- 
poses to rename and expand the scope of the account in order to 
take advantage of online exhibition opportunities. 

I look forward to hearing about this proposal today and about the 
many ways in which you are helping people to understand that his- 
tory is not necessarily destined to remain in the past. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for calling this hearing today. While 
the Museum’s budget is relatively small in this bill, $50 million 
still deserves our attention. Fortunately, the Holocaust Memorial 
Museum seems to need little Congressional tinkering at the mo- 
ment but eventually that may change, particularly as the building 
ages and the maintenance costs are likely to increase. I have little 
doubt that the collective we will have the foresight to address these 
and other items in a responsible fashion. Thank you. 

Mr. Moran. Thank you, Mr. Simpson. 

Ms. Bloomfield. 

Testimony of Sara J. Bloomfield 

Ms. Bloomfield. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Simpson. 
Thank you for your great support of our institution and your excel- 
lent articulation of what we are trying to achieve. It is an honor 
to report to you today on behalf of the Museum and on behalf of 
the millions of Americans who benefit from its programs. I want to 
thank you for the support of the Committee over many years. 

As you stated, the Museum’s request is $50,520,500. The pro- 
posed increase over fiscal year 2010 is $1.4 million, which just cov- 
ers pay raises and inflation and allows us to continue our oper- 
ations at the current level. 

As you said so eloquently, we do more than teach the Holocaust. 
The Museum was really built to inspire people to learn the lessons 
of the Holocaust and act on them, and as a living memorial, we 
seek to inspire people worldwide to promote human dignity, con- 
front hate and prevent genocide. If I may add, listening the pre- 
vious conversation here about civility, I feel that we in a way make 
our own contribution to this in promoting human dignity among 
different groups for people to see the consequences of when you 
look at people who are different and treat them that way, there are 
great consequences for any society. 

As you said, we were a victim of hate ourselves last year when 
on June 10th a white supremacist shot and killed Stephen Tyrone 
Johns, one of our security officers. Mr. Johns was a wonderful man, 
beloved by all his colleagues who had worked for our museum for 
6 years. He will always be remembered for the lives he saved that 
day. There were young schoolchildren in the area, and thanks to 
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his actions and other security officers, our tragedy was not worse. 
We are establishing a privately funded summer youth leadership 
program in his memory. 

We are Congressionally mandated to lead the Nation in Holo- 
caust remembrance, and this year is the 65th anniversary of the 
end of the war, and so we will be honoring all the soldiers who lib- 
erated the Nazi concentration camps. We are delighted that we 
have 120 liberators coming from all over the country for this event. 
And since you referred to General Eisenhower, you should know 
that he is memorialized in our Museum in many ways but most 
prominently our plaza is named after Eisenhower. 

President Obama delivered the address at last year’s remem- 
brance ceremony, and he invoked the obligation not just to honor 
the memory of the dead but to resist injustice and take action 
against atrocities wherever they occur. On the issue of contem- 
porary genocide, we have opened a new exhibit called From Mem- 
ory to Action to help visitors understand the continuing problem of 
genocide. We sponsored a Genocide Prevention Taskforce with the 
U.S. Institute of Peace, which was co-chaired by former Secretary 
of State Madeleine Albright and former Secretary of Defense Wil- 
liam Cohen. The taskforce issued a report outlining how our gov- 
ernment can be better positioned to respond to and prevent future 
genocides. 

The Museum has a strong focus on the role of leaders and profes- 
sions and maintaining a democratic society. We conduct programs 
for law enforcement, the judiciary and the military to help these 
professions better understand their roles in ensuring a just and hu- 
mane society. Among our many partners are the military service 
academies, the FBI and the Federal Judicial Center. Last year, we 
trained all 50 State chief justices. 

In response to the rising power of the Internet and the pervasive- 
ness of misinformation and online hate, we opened a special exhi- 
bition on Nazi propaganda that shows how the Nazis themselves 
used the most modern technologies of their day to sway millions to 
their ideology. Our own website is the leading online authority on 
the Holocaust. Last year, we had some 34 million visits from every 
country except North Korea. With private funding, we have trans- 
lated parts of our website into more than 10 different languages in- 
cluding Arabic, Chinese, Farsi, Turkish and Urdu. 

Over 30 million people have visited our museum since we opened 
17 years ago including probably our most important visitors, 9 mil- 
lion schoolchildren and about 90 heads of state. Our Center for Ad- 
vanced Holocaust Studies won three awards for the first volume of 
its groundbreaking encyclopedia of camps and ghettos. This project 
has so far identified 20,000 sites of Nazi incarceration across Eu- 
rope. 

The Museum’s collection now includes unusual documentation 
such as interviews, rare interviews we are getting with bystanders, 
collaborators and even perpetrators in Nazi crimes. Digitizing our 
collection will be a major priority to ensure its accessibility. 

Thanks to Federal funding, as you said, of our repair and reha- 
bilitation program, we are able to meet all of our maintenance 
needs for the building, the museum building and its administrative 
center. We are currently evaluating our offsite storage for our col- 
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lection facility to assess the long-term ability to meet the needs of 
our collection. 

As a public-private partnership, we are aggressively fundraising 
for both annual funds and to build an endowment. Fundraising has 
been off by about 25 percent since the recession began but the Mu- 
seum is still very much supported by our donors. Last year we 
raised over $33 million. 

In closing, we deeply appreciate the support of the Committee 
and Congress. As the world continues to confront hate and threats 
to democratic values, we feel our mission is both timely and urgent 
and we are grateful to Congress and the American people who 
share that mission. 

[The statement of Sara Bloomfield follows:] 
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Statement by Sara J. Bloomfield, Director 
United States Holocaust Memorial Museum 

Submitted for the Record 

House Appropriations Subcommittee on Interior and Related Agencies 
March 17,2010 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee, it is an honor to report to you on the 
accomplishments and current programs of the United States Holocaust Memorial 
Museum. On behalf of the institution and the millions of Americans who benefit annually 
from its programs, I want to thank you for your continued support of the Museum and its 
mission. 

The Museum’s budget request for FY 201 1 is $50,520,500. The proposed budget increase 
over FY 2010 is S1.4 million for pay raises and inflation. The request level will provide 
for the continuation of current Museum operations. 

The Museum was built to do more than just teach the Holocaust - it was built to inspire 
people, including our leaders, to act on the lessons learned from the Holocaust. As a 
living memorial to the Holocaust, the Museum seeks to inspire leaders and citizens 
worldwide to confront hate, prevent genocide and promote human dignity. 

The Museum itself was a victim of hate last year when on June 10, 2009 an avowed white 
supremacist made a brazen attack on the Museum where he shot and killed Stephen 
Tyrone Johns, a Museum security officer, before being subdued by other officers on the 
scene. Americans were abruptly reminded that there are people among us whose hatreds 
would destroy the very things that bind civil society together: our common humanity and 
democratic values. The Museum was established to stand vigil over that threat. History 
will soon forget the shooter. But Officer Johns will long be remembered for the lives he 
saved. His sacrifice inspires us every day, and every act of confronting hate honors his 
memory. We are grateful to the American people and members of Congress for the 
enormous outpouring of support for us and the Johns Family after this tragedy. The 
Museum has engaged the Department of Homeland Security to conduct a complete 
review of our security measures. 

Calling attention to the contemporary relevance of the Holocaust was conceived by the 
Museum’s founders as one of the most powerful ways to memorialize the victims of the 
Holocaust and therefore is central to our mission. President Barack Obama delivered the 
keynote address at the 2009 Days of Remembrance ceremony in the Capitol Rotunda 
where he invoked the obligation of the living not just to honor and preserve the memory 
of the dead, but also to resist injustice and take action in the face of new atrocities 
wherever they may occur. In 2009, the Museum opened a new interactive installation 
From Memory to Action which echoes the President's challenge, helping visitors 
understand the problem of contemporary genocide. Also in 2009, the Genocide 
Prevention Task Force, convened by the Museum and the U.S. Institute of Peace and co- 
chaired by former Secretary of State Madeleine Albright and former Secretary of Defense 
William Cohen, released a report outlining how the U.S. can be better positioned to 
respond to and prevent future genocides. 
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The Museum is also focused on teaching the role of leaders and professions in 
maintaining democratic values and ensuring a just and humane society. Therefore, the 
role the professions played in the Holocaust is the basis for the Museum's programs for 
law enforcement, the judiciary, military, medicine, government, and education. These 
programs involve an in-depth study of the participants’ particular profession during the 
Holocaust with discussion of the implications for their own responsibilities today. 

Among our many partners are the Naval Academy, FBI, Federal Judicial Center, Federal 
Executive Institute, local police departments, and medical schools. In 2008 a new 
program Law, Justice and the Holocaust was launched and in 2009 staff provided 
training to all 50 U.S. State Chief Justices. 

At the Museum itself over 30 million people have visited since the doors opened in 1993, 
including nearly nine million schoolchildren, 90 heads of state, and more than 3,500 
officials from 1 32 countries. In response to the rise of the Internet as a platform for hate 
and misinformation, in 2009 the Museum opened a special exhibition State of Deception: 
the Power of Nazi Propaganda that reveals how the Nazi Party used modem techniques 
and new technologies to craft messages to sway millions with its vision for a new 
Germany. The exhibit is part of multi-faceted, multi-year educational initiative that 
explores the lessons of Nazi propaganda for our own “connected,” globalized world. 

The Museum has extensive outreach efforts that reach millions more each year across the 
United States and around the world, including traveling exhibitions, teacher training, 
campus activities, Internet initiatives, and its multilingual Web site. Our Web site is the 
world’s leading online authority on the Holocaust and is an integral element of our 
strategy to reach students, educators and the public who are unable to visit the Museum. 
The 30 million visits to the Museum’s Web site in 2009 included visitors from every state 
and every country with Internet access except North Korea. Providing foreign language 
translations for key parts of the Web site has been a major goal since 2007. With support 
from private funding, translations are available in Spanish, French, Arabic, Chinese, 

Farsi, Portuguese, Russian, Turkish, and Urdu with Indonesian and Korean translations in 
progress. 

Because the Holocaust is still a relatively new field of academic study, the Museum's 
Center for Advanced Holocaust Studies has become the global leader in promoting the 
growth and vitality of Holocaust research and teaching. In 2009, the Center awarded 26 
fellowships to scholars from eight states and nine foreign countries, allowing them to 
conduct research that provided new insights into the history and causes of the Holocaust. 
In its ongoing work to give faculty solid historical resources and innovative pedagogical 
skills as they incorporate the Holocaust into their curriculum, the Center reached 36 states 
and Canada via three seminars for 63 professors and 54 outreach lectures at institutions of 
higher learning. The Center is also a producer of original Holocaust research and 
publications, including major reference works. The first of the multi-volume 
Encyclopedia of Camps and Ghettos was published in 2009 and won this year’s National 
Jewish Book Award in the Holocaust category. 

The Museum houses the world’s most comprehensive collection of archival materials, 
books, films, music, oral histories, periodicals, personal papers, and photographs 
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documenting the historical record of the Holocaust. In addition to supporting the 
research needs of scholars, educators, the general public, and Museum curators, the 
collections memorialize the victims, serving as “evidence of the crime,” a critical need at 
a time when Holocaust denial and minimization are increasing trends. This effort to 
“rescue the evidence,” preserve it, and make it available online or in person is one of the 
institution’s most urgent priorities. 

The Museum is also seeking to add to its collections rare material such as testimonies of 
perpetrators, collaborators and eyewitnesses as well as other materials from bystanders 
and collaborators. In recent years and with great support from Congress, the Museum led 
a successful effort to open the archives of the International Tracing Service, making 
publically available for the first time a massive trove of documents on victims of the 
Holocaust. Thousands of people from almost 50 countries have researched the ITS 
collection with priority given to the needs of Holocaust survivors and their families. 

With the addition of these millions of items to the Museum's holdings, the urgency to 
provide digital access to our collections as a whole has increased. Although the Museum 
does not have funding specifically dedicated to collections digitization, the proposed FY 
201 1 budget includes a request to apply some of the no-year funding to exhibition related 
digitization projects in coming years. 

Thanks to annual Federal funding of a strong repair and rehabilitation program, the 
Museum is able to meet the maintenance needs of the Museum building and the historic 
administrative center and currently has no maintenance backlog on these facilities. In 
2008, the Museum relocated its leased office space to be closer to the Museum using non- 
appropriated funds to finance the cost of the move. The Museum is currently evaluating 
its collections storage facility and its ability to serve the institution’s needs over the long 
term. 

The non-appropriated side of the public-private partnership provides funding to 
supplement core programs and to extend the reach of the Museum through nationwide 
educational outreach programs, and fully supports the costs of fundraising. Fundraising 
has been quite difficult the past 1 8 months because of the recession, but the Museum is 
still very much supported by its donors and in FY 2009 raised over $33 million. Our 
privately funded budget was cut substantially in FY 09 and FY 10 due to a fundraising 
shortfall of approximately 25%. The Museum's endowment stood at $176 million as of 
December 3 1 , 2009 and provides approximately 20 percent of the annual non- 
appropriated budget through the distribution of earnings. The private component of the 
partnership also includes contributed services: in 2009, over 300 volunteers, including 86 
Holocaust survivors, donated more than 39,000 hours of service to the Museum. 

In closing, we want to express our deep appreciation to the subcommittee and Congress 
for their continued support. As the world continues to confront problems of hate, ethnic 
violence, genocide and threats to democratic values, the Museum’s mission is both timely 
and urgent. We are grateful that Congress and the American people are our partners in 
that mission. 
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Sara J. Bloomfield 

Sara Bloomfield joined the Museum in 1986 when it was a project in development 
grappling with the challenge of building a Holocaust museum on the National Mall. She 
served in a number of positions before becoming director in 1999. Under her leadership, 
the Museum created a series of innovative training programs for law enforcement, the 
judiciary, the military, and other fields. She established the Museum’s National Institute 
for Holocaust Education and Center for Advanced Holocaust Studies. 

Ms. Bloomfield has played a leading role in several major international negotiations, 
including the opening of the largest closed archive in the world, the International Tracing 
Service, in Germany; the first-ever loan of Anne Frank’s original writings; and an 
understanding between Serbs and Croatians to preserve their mutual Holocaust history in 
Croatia. 

She is a member of the International Auschwitz Council and is on the board of the 
International Committee of Mu.seums/USA. She has advised museums around the world, 
such as the Jewish Museum in Berlin, the Argentine government’s effort to memorialize 
the victims of “the Dirty War,” the Holocaust museum in Buenos Aires, the memorial 
committee at Ground Zero in New York, and the Iraq Memory Foundation. She has 
received a variety of awards, including three honorary doctorates and has recently 
received the Officers Cross of the Order of Merit of the Republic of Poland. 

She has a BA in English Literature from Northwestern University and a Masters in 
Education from John Carroll University. 


February 23. 2010 
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SECURITY CONCERNS 

Mr. Moran. Good statement. Thank you, Ms. Bloomfield. 

How have you responded to the security concerns after the shoot- 
ing of security officer Johns? You mentioned you have responded in 
other appropriate ways, the scholarship fund in his name and so 
on, but what have you done to make sure that this cannot occur 
again? 

Ms. Bloomfield. Well, we took a variety of security measures 
immediately after the incident happened but we also asked the De- 
partment of Homeland Security to come in and do a whole review 
of our security program, which they did for us, and they have just 
issued a report. We are now discussing it with our governing board. 
They, by the way, praised the Museum for its high level of security 
and made several recommendations and we are discussing with our 
board which of these recommendations we think we can implement 
and which we are not able to. I would say that last year the Com- 
mittee very generously gave us an extra $550,000 to support secu- 
rity. When we are done assessing this report, if we think we need 
more, we will come back to you but for now that looks fine. 

As for the specific recommendations that Homeland Security 
made to us, I am glad to talk to you about it in private. We gen- 
erally do not discuss the security measures we take. 

I would just add also parenthetically that as a result of the 
strong support of the Committee for our security program over the 
years, I think they helped make this incident much less tragic be- 
cause we do have armed officers. They were able to take down this 
assailant. This whole incident happened within 6 seconds and it 
was over, so we thank you for really helping us out in a real crisis 
for our museum. 

Mr. Moran. That is considered National Park property, is it? 

Ms. Bloomfield. It is Federal property. I think it belongs to the 
Museum, not the Park Service, but I can verify that for you. 

Mr. Moran. I am just wondering if people are entitled to legally 
carry weapons on the perimeter of the building, for example. 

Ms. Bloomfield. Well, they are not allowed to bring them into 
the building, and 

Mr. Moran. Because that is a Federal facility. 

Ms. Bloomfield. Right. Exactly. This individual actually had 
his — it was a rifle, I believe, and had it hidden under a jacket and 
so it could not even be seen. In fact, the officer who was killed did 
not even see that this man had a gun. He was an elderly man. He 
was 88 years old. So the officer actually held the door open to let 
him in, so he had really concealed this weapon quite well. 

Mr. Moran. I am just wondering how the concealed carry would 
apply there, although since it is D.C. and not Virginia, they are dif- 
ferent laws. 

Ms. Bloomfield. We could get back to you on that. 

ETHICAL leadership PROGRAMS 

Mr. Moran. It is fine. I am sure that you have responded in ap- 
propriate ways in terms of security at the Museum. 
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If you could share with us just a few minutes on the ethical lead- 
ership programs that you conduct, whether you are able to meet 
the demand, and where the demand comes from? 

Ms. Bloomfield. Yes. We do a lot of these programs for many 
professions but I would say the primary ones are law enforcement, 
the military and the judiciary, and the programs are all based on 
the same premise. It is really an examination of how these profes- 
sions behaved during the Nazi period, particularly during the tran- 
sition from Weimar Germany, which was a democracy, a struggling 
democracy but certainly a democracy, into the early Nazi period 
when Hitler was consolidating his power and then into war and 
genocide. And so by studying their own profession and the history, 
it provokes a lot of conversations for their role today and particu- 
larly in post-9/11 America, a lot of these institutions are having a 
lot of questions about their responsibilities, their moral responsibil- 
ities. So to give you just one quick example, the German army was 
one of the most respected armies in the world before the Nazi era, 
and many people thought for a long time that the German army 
in World War II was engaged primarily just in winning the war, 
but we now know through scholarship that they were, parts of the 
army in Eastern Europe were involved in mass executions of civil- 
ians. So one of the programs we do for the military, and this is a 
program for all the military service academies, the defense war col- 
lege, the defense intelligence agencies, is they take one case study, 
one battalion and look at the orders that were given to them, given 
to three different commanders to massively shoot civilians, just go 
out and execute them for no reason at all. One commander said, 
“I would like to see the order in writing.” It was given to him ver- 
bally. One commander just followed the order, did not ask any 
questions, and the third said, “I am not going to follow it.” So we 
use this as a case study to see, well, what were the consequences, 
what happened to those commanders, what happened obviously to 
the civilians in each case, and it prompts a very lively discussion 
for them in their roles today. 

We do have much more demand than we can respond to, particu- 
larly I will give another example. In the judiciary that we train, we 
have trained about 1,600 judges. State and Federal judges, but we 
have been asked to train all 11,000 State and Federal judges in the 
country, and right now we are seeking private funding for that. We 
will not be coming to you for that but would love to report to you 
on that after I find a private donor to make that possible. 

Mr. Moran. Very good. Thank you, Ms. Bloomfield. 

Mr. Simpson. 


OUTREACH INITIATIVES 

Mr. Simpson. Your fiscal year 2011 budget proposes a small re- 
duction in the Exhibitions Development Fund and proposes to re- 
name it to the Outreach Initiative Fund. Please tell us about the 
scope of this fund in prior years and how and why you are pro- 
posing to change the scope. 

Ms. Bloomfield. Well, the fund was originally set up, I believe 
back in 1995, when our primary form of, I would say creating con- 
tent and educating people, was through exhibitions. Of course, as 
you have been discussing all morning, the Internet has become 
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very big and what we find is the content we create for a physical 
space can also be replicated in cyberspace and therefore we can use 
the same content and educate millions more people, and of course, 
an exhibition you eventually have to take down. Something you put 
up on your website stays up there forever. We have a philosophy 
at the Museum called COPE, Create Once, Produce Everywhere. It 
is a very efficient way to reach as many people as we can. So given 
the fact that we do not want to create anything without having op- 
portunities to make online versions, to get our collections digitized 
and put them online because to give you an example, last year we 
reached about 1.7, 1.8 million came through our physical doors but 
34 million people came through our cyber doors. So it is a way to 
really maximize the dollars that you are helping us with to educate 
the country. 

Mr. Simpson. Do most of the people that come to the Museum 
know that it is more than a museum? 

Ms. Bloomfield. No, they do not. 

Mr. Simpson. I mean, because I look at my own experience. I 
thought it was a memorial to the Holocaust but it is much more 
than that. 

Ms. Bloomfield. It is much more than that, and we actually — 
really, people think of it as people used to a museum, you go and 
you see stuff, and we are really not about stuff, we are really about 
a larger idea, and we try to do things, like our exhibition on Nazi 
propaganda is designed to meet our visitors where they come from 
so everybody is on the Internet today and this exhibit kind of 
makes the point that Hitler himself said propaganda is a terrible 
thing in the hands of an expert. Well, with the Internet, everybody 
can be an expert, unfortunately. So this exhibit is really geared to 
young people to get them to think about, you know, as I say very 
kind of glibly, what if Nazis had cell phones. I mean, that is a very 
scary thing. And we know we are living in a world with some pret- 
ty evil people. So young people have to learn to question what they 
get. We actually give young people a definition of what propaganda 
is. With the Internet, with the 24/7 news cycle on TV, I mean, you 
know, it is a pretty dangerous world. 

MILITARY training PROGRAMS 

Mr. Simpson. And I guess that is why I was so fascinated to 
learn about the training that you do with the chief justices of the 
States, with the military personnel, with medical personnel and 
others. Do the military personnel that you train then take that 
training back to their commands? Because a lot of the instances we 
hear about are troops on the ground, and I oftentimes wonder, be- 
cause we are always told, you know, you are given an order, you 
follow it out in the military. And not having been in the military, 
I do not know how much training goes into determining what is a 
legitimate order, what is not a legitimate order, when do you say 
no and so forth. 

I have a soldier from my district, I happen to know his family, 
who is in jail now from Iraq. He was prosecuted for murdering an 
Iraqi civilian. The circumstances are — and as I walk through it, I 
am sitting there going I do not know if I was a young soldier, 19 
years old, that I would have done anything different than he did. 
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And I worry about the training that these people get and some- 
times it is almost like they are the scapegoats for some of the deci- 
sions that are made higher up. 

So taking that training back to the troops and training the troops 
would be, I think, important too. 

Ms. Bloomfield. Right. It is a really good point. One of the 
things we have learned over the years in our training is first of all, 
it is who can we realistically reach, given our resources, and where 
can we have the most impact, and we believe, and from our evalua- 
tions of these programs, that reaching leadership is where you can 
have the most impact. So I can get you more information to what 
extent so, you know, we know we are reaching the future leaders 
because we are going to the military service academies and they 
are going to become leaders in the Army, and with our work with 
the defense colleges, we know again we are reaching the leader- 
ship. But I can get back to you on specifically how much this is fil- 
tering down. There is no way we can train everybody in the mili- 
tary. But the leaders, if you do not have your leadership support, 
you are not going to have it down in the ranks. After Abu Ghraib, 
you can imagine that conversation came up a lot in these discus- 
sions, and I know there were some comments. Again, I am not an 
expert on what happened in Abu Ghraib but a lot of those soldiers 
were in the Reserves, and one of the questions that came up was 
the training for Reserves as much as the training for the regular 
military. But I will get back to you on how much this is filtering 
down. 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Moran. Thank you, Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Hinchey. 


GENOCIDE PREVENTION TASK FORCE 

Mr. Hinchey. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. These hear- 
ings have been very fascinating and it has been great listening to 
you. I too appreciate all the work that you have done for so long 
there on that very important project, as you say, it is not just a 
Museum, it is a facility that does a lot more than that. A lot of it 
has to do with education and understanding the periodic perversity 
of human behavior and how it needs to be dealt with and hopefully 
even prevented. So thank you very much for everything that you 
are doing. 

I just have a couple of questions. The Genocide Prevention 
Taskforce report, can you tell us a little bit about that? I under- 
stand that you are directly involved in it and have some edu- 
cational operations. 

Ms. Bloomfield. Yes. We convened this with the U.S. Institute 
of Peace and co-chaired, as I mentioned, by Madeleine Albright and 
William Cohen, and then they convened a group of leaders and 
then experts in various areas looking at the problem of genocide. 
Both Secretary Albright and Secretary Cohen, of course, were in 
government during the Rwandan genocide, and I think both felt 
great failures. Genocide is a — once genocide breaks out, it is very 
hard to stop, and you really want to figure out, how can you antici- 
pate it and do things ahead of time. So one of the things this report 
was designed to look at, could the government be better structured 
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so that when these things happen, it is not always so much panic 
but we have systems and people in place to deal with them early 
on, prevent the eruption but then deal with the eruption more ef- 
fectively. 

So some of the recommendations, for example, include having an 
interagency taskforce on genocide prevention and response with all 
the agencies that would have to deal with, so the Pentagon, State 
Department, CIA, NSC, and just have a group that is going to meet 
regularly on these issues and be prepared if something happens. It 
seems obvious but that was not in place and we are pleased that 
that recommendation has been adopted. 

Another one is to look at the threat of mass atrocities in doing 
the intelligence reporting, and I understand that this has also been 
adopted, that that will now become part of what they are looking 
at when they do that, and in the Quadrennial Defense Review, 
there will be some effort to begin to do some training in prepara- 
tion for dealing with mass atrocities. So these are three of our big- 
ger recommendations that we are pleased seem to be getting some 
traction. 

Mr. Moran. If I could interject for just a moment on the logistics 
here, we have three votes, which means that it is going to be 11:45 
before we can get back. If we could accelerate this, maybe we can 
get the Eisenhower Commission in. These folks have been waiting 
all morning, I know, and so I think out of consideration to them, 
we might want to do that, but I do not want to cut short your ques- 
tions, Mr. Hinchey. 

Mr. Hinchey. That is fine, Mr. Chairman. It has been very good 
and we deeply appreciate it. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Moran. Thank you very much, Mr. Hinchey. Thank you very 
much, Ms. Bloomfield. 

Ms. Bloomfield. Thank you. Thank you for the opportunity. 

Mr. Moran. We appreciate it. 

Ms. Bloomfield. Come visit us any time. 
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Subcommittee on Interior, Environment «& Related Agencies 
Questions for the Record 

U.S. Holocaust Memorial Museum FYll Budget Hearing 
Hearing Date: March 17, 2010 

Questions for the record from Chairman James P. Moran 


Security 

MoranQl. Ms. Bloomfield, can you tell us how the Museum has responded to last June's 
tragic shooting of Museum Security Officer Stephen Johns? What have you been able to do 
to enhance security, and to what extent is the Museum still a potential terrorist target? 

Answer: That day was a tragedy, but the quick actions of the Museum's exceptionally well- 

trained security officers quickly stopped what could have been a much greater tragedy. The 
Museum is grateful that Congress has understood the need for a comprehensive security 
program at the Museum and provided the necessary funding in annual appropriations. In the 
wake of the shooting, some immediate changes were made, including increasing the armed 
security presence, but due to the sensitive nature of these matters, the Museum feels it is in 
the interest of visitor safety not to communicate in writing for the public record the exact 
details of the changes. We would be pleased to discuss the details with committee members 
or staff. 

In addition, the Museum expedited the schedule of a previously planned review of the overall 
security program. The Department of Homeland Security (DHS) was selected to conduct the 
review. In early August, the team (consisting of security professionals from DHS, Oregon 
National Guard, Federal Bureau of Investigation, and local law enforcement agencies) held 
extensive interviews and inspected Museum facilities in the Washington DC area. DHS 
submitted a comprehensive report of its findings (including commendables, potential 
vulnerabilities, and options for considerations) which were reviewed by the Museum’s 
security staff, senior management, and members of its governing board, the U.S. Holocaust 
Memorial Council. Although the overall assessment of the Museum’s security program was 
excellent, DHS made several recommendations which are in the process of being reviewed 
and implemented. 

The Museum will continue to evaluate it security operations on an ongoing basis and will 
conduct an annual internal assessment that wilt be reviewed with our governing Council. In 
addition, the Museum plans to conduct third party security reviews every three years. The 
next one is scheduled for FY201 2. 

Due to an earlier risk assessment, the Museum began operating at a higher level of security 
than other Washington area museums before 9/11. Today, every public institution needs to 
be mindful of its potential as a terrorist target. While the Museum’s mission may increase 
our potential, our senior security personnel are engaged in ongoing outreach with a wide 
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range of law enforcement officials to ensure that the Museum has the most up to date threat 
and terrorism information and intelligence. Our partnerships include representatives from the 
Secret Service, FBI, Joint Terrorism Task Force, Department of Homeland Security, 

Pentagon Force Protection Agency, Metropolitan Police Department, the U.S. Park Police, 
and the neighboring Bureau of Engraving and Printing and U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

In addition, the Museum’s Director of Protection Services and Security Specialist for 
Intelligence regularly participate in intelligence and information sharing meetings at the 
National Counterterrorism Center, Metropolitan Washington Council of Governments 
Intelligence Sub-Committee, Joint Terrorism Task Force Executive Committee, and Joint 
Federal Committee. 


Exhibitions/Outreach 


MoranQl. Can you tell us about your visitation and how you are able to keep the exhibits 
fresh to the public? 

Answer: Over the past five years, visitation to the Museum has been gradually increasing, 

growing from 1,581,389 in 2005 to 1,748,105 in 2009. Visitors come predominantly from 
the U.S. and approximately a third are school children, but there have been a significant 
number of foreign visitors including almost 90 heads of state. Based on survey data, we 
estimate that 12% are international visitors and 90% are non- Jews. 

Extensive maintenance of exhibitions is ongoing in order to keep them looking fresh. The 
high volume of visitation constantly puts wear on the displays, particularly in hands-on 
exhibitions such as Remember the Children: Daniel ’s Story. Staff work constantly to clean, 
repair, re-lamp, and replace exhibit elements to meet the high standards that have been set for 
routine upkeep. 

The Museum’s permanent exhibition is updated on a regular basis. Paper, textile and other 
artifacts need to be rotated off display on a regularly in order to adhere to proper 
conservation requirements and loan agreements. Text panels are revised in response to new 
research, and new artifacts are displayed to enhance the educational impact of the exhibition. 
With the advent of digitization, all audio visual monitors have been replaced to meet new 
standards. A “Permanent Exhibition refresh” project is being planned to continue to improve 
on this highly successful exhibition so that it remains as engaging as it has been for the past 
1 7 years. 

In planning new exhibition projects, staffkeep the visitor experience in the forefront. The 
effort to engage the public is constant and affects choice of topic, exhibition design, 
strategies to communicate content and messages in new and compelling ways to keep the 
history of the Holocaust relevant. Special exhibitions focus on themes that have direct 
relevance to the world today, such as the role of science and medicine; the impact of 
propaganda and modem technology; and collaboration and complicity. 

The groundbreaking special exhibition State of Deception: The Power of Nazi Propaganda 
opened in 2009. This exhibition features an immersive design to create a compelling space 
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and is the most ambitious one yet in its use of audio visual and complex interactive elements 
- Including our first multi-user interface - that have shown to have broad visitor appeal. 
These efforts are another means of creating engaging visitor experiences, especially for 
young people, A second display. From Memory to Action: Meeting the Challenge of 
Genocide focuses on contemporary genocide and genocide prevention. This installation 
employs cutting edge interactive technology to highlight the issues and encourage personal 
commitment to the problem of genocide. Over 66,000 of these pledges have been made in 
less than a year, and most exciting is the large number of young people that are engaging 
with this experience. The high tech, non-traditional exhibition experience has made the 
Wexner Center a destination within the Museum. 

MoranQS. What are your goals for the Museum's Web site and electronic outreach, 
especially as they relate to your proposal for no-year funds in the budget request? 

Answer: The Museum's Web site served over 34 million internet visitors in 2009 from 

every country in the world except North Korea. Providing a multi-lingual Web site that is 
engaging, comprehensive, and fresh is a central element of the Museum's effort to provide 
accurate information on the history and contemporary lessons of the Holocaust to a broad and 
diverse audience. 

A major update to the technological underpinnings of the Web site was begun in 2009. In 
addition to updating the technology driving the Web site, the Museum must continuously 
create new content from new exhibitions, scholarship, and collections as well as employ new 
educational outreach strategies such as the use of social media and mobile delivery platforms. 
The five-year budget plan included for the no-year outreach initiatives fund in the FY 201 1 
budget justification document will direct over $1 million into web-based outreach and 
digitizing without diminishing the quality or importance of exhibitions. In fact, it will 
enhance them by creating complementary educational resources as well as disseminating the 
exhibit content to a much larger audience that cannot visit the Museum. 

Access to these funds through the proposed change in no-year funding will support the 
Museum's efforts to adapt its modes of basic public outreach to the new expectations of 
students, the general public, visitors, and others. The incorporation of Web site and digital 
access components into the concept of educational outreach is not only a 2F' century 
imperative, but is consistent with the thematic approach to organizing the Museum's 
educational outreach. Thus the new exhibition on Nazi propaganda that opened in 2009 was 
paired with a major Web presence that included teaching tools and other multi-media 
elements for the propaganda initiative, which in turn .serve as the launching point for lectures, 
classroom discussions, and other special educational presentations in a variety of venues 
across the country. 


Private Funding 

MoranQ4. 1 see that the Museum continues to be successful at raising private funds for 
exhibits, research and outreach. What are the different roles of the private versus the Federal 
support? What has been the effect of the recession on Museum fundraising? 
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Answer: In keeping with longstanding guidance provided by both the Office of 

Management and Budget and the Congressional appropriations subcommittees, Federal funds 
are dedicated to the operation and maintenance of the Museum including basic professional 
functions necessary to maintain accreditation by the American Association of Museums and 
to meet the Museum's fiduciary duty as custodian of its collections. Accordingly, the Federal 
appropriation is allocated primarily to annual recurring costs such as utilities, maintenance, 
security, administrative & technology support, collections care, and basic educational 
activities. 

Most of the Museum’s activities are funded with a combination of both Federal and non- 
appropriated sources. However, security and building maintenance are funded almost 
exclusively with Federal dollars while fundraising costs are borne entirely on the non- 
appropriated side. 

A good example of how Federal and private funding work in partnership at the Museum is 
the exhibitions program. All of the special exhibitions at the Museum are financed with a 
combination of Federal funds, non-appropriated funds, and through fees charged to venues 
for traveling exhibitions. Federal dollars are used for the long research and development 
effort and provide a base from which the Museum can attract non-appropriated dollars to 
support the exhibition project. Financial leverage arises from the fact that the traveling 
exhibitions, teacher training materials, educational publications, public programs, Web site 
companions to the exhibition, and numerous other products for public consumption are based 
on the original exhibition research and development. This highly efficient use of Federal 
dollars is a key component of the Museum's ability to raise private funds because it provides 
a stable base that encourages donors to join the partnership. The exhibition on the 1936 
Olympics, described below, provides an example of how one exhibition serves as a catalyst 
for diverse outreach. 

NAZI OLYMPICS Berlin 1 936 opened at the Museum in July 1 996 to coincide with the 60"' 
anniversary of the Berlin Olympics and the XXVI Summer Olympics in Atlanta, Ga. The 
exhibit then toured the country before being brought back to the Museum for a special 
presentation in 2008 to coincide with the XXIX Summer Olympics in Beijing. In the 
fourteen years since first opening, the exhibition has appeared in 16 cities and 14 states, to a 
total estimated audience of more than 330,000 visitors: 

• Public Museum of Grand Rapids, Michigan 

• Canton Museum of Art, Ohio 

• Milwaukee Public Museum. Wisconsin 

• State of Oregon Sports Hall of Fame, Portland, Oregon 

• San Diego Hall of Champions Sports Mu.seum, California 

• Spertus Museum, Chicago, Illinois 

• Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis, Missouri 

• California State University, Chico, California 

• Moruoe Community College, Rochester, New York. 

• University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 

• Holocaust Museum Houston, Texas 
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• State Historical Society of Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa 

• Naismith Memorial Basketball Hall of Fame, Springfield, Massachusetts 

• Minnesota Historical Society, St, Paul, Minnesota 

• American Jazz Museum/Negro Baseball Hall of Fame, Kansas City, Missouri 

• Kansas Sports Hall of Fame, Wichita, Kansas 

Local presentation of a traveling exhibition requires support from the local community. At 
each of the 1 6 host venues for Nazi Olympics, coalitions of individuals, private and corporate 
foundations, a variety of local organizations and, in several instances, statewide humanities 
councils joined forces to sponsor the exhibition and help underwrite related costs. 
Universities, when not hosting the exhibition themselves, frequently joined the associated 
educational programming. In total, over 100 organizations and individuals partnered with 
host-sites to make possible the programs that grew out of the exhibition. 

The Federal support thus is the cornerstone of the public-private partnership and serves as a 
critical springboard for the private fundraising that permits the Museum to serve 
communities beyond Washington DC and undertake programs beyond the scope of basic 
museum services. Donors prefer supporting programs rather than operations and they prefer 
organizations that are able to allocate a majority of their donations into direct program 
support. The availability of Federal dollars to fund basic operations greatly enhances the 
Museum’s ability to attract private donations. 

Fundraising in 2009 was off 25% compared to 2008 and is at the same level so far in 2010. 
Last year $4 million in cuts were made to the Museum’s private-side budget to cope with the 
shortfall. Cuts included a hiring freeze and reductions in programs throughout the Museum. 

It has always been difficult to meet the demand for our programs - and these cuts to the 
private side budget further decrease our ability to provide programming to all those who 
make the request. Donor-restricted grants and endowments have provided some relief, but 
the fundraising downturn is causing those sources to be used faster than they are being 
replaced. 

The Museum's endowment has also been affected. As of January 31, 2010 the endowment 
stood at $ 1 76 million. This is a 34% increase from the low point ($ 1 3 1 million) a year ago 
but is still 8% below the September 2007 highpoint ($192 million). In practical terms for the 
Museum budget, the annual payout approved by the Museum’s governing Council for 
spending is essentially flat instead of seeing the 1 5-20% per year increases experienced prior 
to the recession. 


Genocide Prevention Task Force 


MoranQS. Can you tell us about the Genocide Prevention Task Force report? I understand 
that the Museum’s Committee on Conscience had a major role. Does such a report ever have 
a role at helping the International communities establish or implement better responses to 
ongoing genocides? 

Answer: When the President’s Commission on the Holocaust recommended in 1979 the 

creation of a living memorial to the victims of the Holocaust, it observed that no issue “was 
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as perplexing or as urgent as the need to insure that such a totally inhuman assault as the 
Holocaust - or any partial version thereof- never recurs.” To address that need, the 
President’s Commission recommended that the U.S. Holocaust Memorial Council create a 
Committee on Conscience. The Committee on Conscience mandate from the Council is to 
“alert the national conscience, influence policy makers, and stimulate worldwide action to 
confront and work to hall acts of genocide or related crimes against humanity,” According to 
the 1948 United Nations Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide, genocide is defined as the intent to destroy, in whole or in part, a national, 
ethnical, racial or religious group, as such. 

In 2007 the Museum convened the Genocide Prevention Task Force, along with the U.S. 
Institute of Peace and the American Academy of Diplomacy. The Task Force, co-chaired by 
former Secretary of State Madeleine Albright and former Secretary of Defense William 
Cohen, brought together a range of distinguished Americans to provide recommendations for 
how the United States could improve its response to genocide. Other members of the 
Genocide Prevention Task Force included: John Danforth, Thomas Daschle, Stuart Eizenstat, 
Michael Gerson, Dan Glickman, Gabrielle Kirk McDonald, Thomas R. Pickering, Vin 
Weber, Anthony Zinni, and the late Jack Kemp and the late Julia Taft. 

The Task Force produced its report in December 2008. Entitled “Preventing Genocide: A 
Blueprint for U.S. Policymakers,” the report asserts that making progress toward genocide 
prevention begins with leadership and political will. The report provides 34 
recommendations, starting with the need for high-level attention, standing institutional 
mechanisms, and strong international partnerships to respond to potential genocidal 
situations when they arise; it lays out a comprehensive approach, recommending improved 
early warning mechanisms, early action to prevent crises, timely diplomatic responses to 
emerging crises, and action to strengthen global norms and institutions. 

The Task Force calls for specific actions designed to better equip the U.S. government to 
prevent genocide and mass atrocities. Such actions could include, for example, the 
establishment of an interagency working group on genocide prevention and the incorporation 
of genocide prevention and response in military training and intelligence efforts. 


Exhibitions/Outreach 


MoranQ6. Your report for 2009 mentions that you opened 2 significant exhibitions. Could 
you tell us about them? 

Answer: In January 2009, State of Deception: the Power of Nazi Propaganda opened at the 

Museum and will be on display through 2012. The exhibition is the centerpiece of a major 
multi-year initiative on the topic of propaganda intended to foster critical thinking in today’s 
information-saturated world and stimulate discussion about effective responses to hate 
propaganda. The exhibition and its companion Web site explores how the Nazis used 
sophisticated modem techniques and technology to sway millions with their vision of a new 
Germany. 
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As part of the initiative on propaganda, the Museum is developing an array of resources for 
secondary-school teachers and students as well as programs for targeted audiences. Last 
year, staff piloted programs for a variety of audiences including 630 educators from across 
the country, at all levels from secondary to university, 280 military personnel, including 
senior officials, and staff from the Department of State, among others. 

In the spring of 2009, the Museum opened From Memory to Action: Meeting the Challenge 
of Genocide, a new interactive installation that uses cutting edge technology and powerful 
first-hand testimony from eyewitnesses to the Holocaust, and recent events in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, Rwanda, and Sudan to simultaneously educate visitors about the phenomenon 
of genocide and engage them in efforts to build a community of people committed to 
preventing it. 

With this installation, the Museum introduces its annual 1.7 million visitors to the fact that 
genocide did not end with the Holocaust, and further conveys that they have a role to play in 
changing how the world responds today. This theme is explored through four elements: 

• Display panels introducing the concept of genocide and the specific cases of Rwanda, 
Srebrenica in Bosnia-Herzegovina, and the Darfur region of Sudan; 

• Eyewitness videos; 

• An interactive table that enables visitors to save eyewitness videos to personalized 
web pages; and 

• An invitation to every visitor to answer the question, “what will you do to help meet 
the challenge of genocide today?” and to make a pledge which is then displayed on a 
dynamic interactive wall showing other pledges from all over the world. Online 
visitors can access and share installation content through the Museum’s Web site. 


International Tracing Service Archives 

MoranQ7. What has happened with the International Tracing Service archives at the 
Museum and have you started receiving copies of that material? 

Answer: After decades of secrecy, copies of the archival holdings of the International 

Tracing Service (ITS), the largest single collection of archival documentation from the 
Holocaust era dealing with the fates of the victims of the Nazis and their collaborators, began 
to be transferred to the Museum in late 2007. The Museum worked for years to open this 
archive to help survivors and their families acquire long-sought information about the fate of 
loved ones. More than six decades after the end of the Second World War, many survivors 
still don’t know when, where and how family members perished. The collection includes 
data on some 17 million individuals, Jews and non-Jews persecuted by the Germans. 

The Museum has received more than 130 million digitized pages from the ITS, tripling the 
Museum's archival holdings. There are still millions of images yet to be received from the 
correspondence files at ITS. Since the digital files consist largely of images of hand written 
documents in German and there is only a very rudimentary finding aid available at this point. 
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the process of searching the data is extremely difficult and requires the expertise of trained 
researchers. 

The Museum conducted a nationwide outreach campaign to inform survivors how they could 
request information from this new archive. Since January 2008 when Museum staff began 
responding to public inquiries about ITS material, requests from survivors and their families 
have been assigned top priority. To date, an expanded team of staff and volunteers have 
fulfilled more than 7,300 requests from people in all 50 states and from 56 countries. Of 
those requests, 5,300 were from survivors and their families and they received responses 
within six to eight weeks. 

While the goal for the ITS material is to continue providing priority research service to 
survivors and their families, the ITS materials will also studied by scholars in order to shed 
new light on the events of the Holocaust and Nazi-era persecution. 


National Educational Outreach 


MoranQS. What are you doing to reach a Museum audience beyond Washington DC? 

Answer: There is an enormous demand from beyond Washington DC for educational 

programs and resources from the Museum. Through the use of private funds, trained 
volunteers, and partnerships with other institutions, the Museum is able to leverage Federal 
support for core Museum programs into a program of national outreach. While demand is 
always greater than capacity, there are numerous success stories across a wide spectrum of 
audiences and states. 

The Museum currently has seven exhibitions that travel to venues all over the country. These 
exhibitions range from several panels that can easily be shown in libraries or schools to large 
scale exhibitions that require significant amounts of floor space and a professional crew to 
install. Museum traveling exhibitions have been on view in 144 cities in 45 states, as well as 
in Canada and Germany. In 2009 Museum exhibitions were sent to 22 different venues in 
the following locations: Los Angeles, Petaluma, and San Jose, CA; Clinton, IL; Louisville, 
KY; Metairie and Baton Rouge, LA; Bridgewater, MA; Brunswick, ME; Detroit, MI; Las 
Cruces, NM; New York, Stony Brook; and Great Neck, NY; Oklahoma City, OK; 
Philadelphia, PA; Columbia and Spartanburg, SC; Houston, TX; Leesburg, VA; Green Bay, 
WI; and Jackson, WY. During the first quarter of 2010, Museum exhibitions were on view 
in Evansville and Bloomington. IN; Kansas City, MO; University Park and Greenville. PA; 
and Albuquerque. NM. 

To expand its educational reach, the Museum created the Regional Education Corps (REC) in 
2004 consisting of teachers from school districts across the country who participate in 
intensive training sessions at the Museum and then serve as master teachers on Holocaust 
education in their communities. So far. the Regional Education Corps program has 
developed a cadre of 28 highly trained master teachers in 20 states who serve as an extension 
of Museum staff, supporting our efforts to provide quality Holocaust education in secondary 
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schools throughout the United States. To fulfill this goal, members of the REC have 
facilitated initiatives to bring Holocaust education to underserved areas, conducted research 
projects, trained docents at traveling exhibitions sites, and assisted in Museum run teacher 
training forums, conferences for mid-career educators, and regionally based educational 
summits for state department of education professionals, local Holocaust organization staff, 
university faculty and other interested profes.sionals. 

At the post- secondary level, the Museum’s Center for Advanced Holocaust Studies is the 
global leader in promoting the growth and vitality of Holocaust research and teaching. Since 
its founding in 1999, the Center has awarded 121 fellowships to U.S. scholars from 29 states 
and the District of Columbia, allowing them to conduct research that provided new insights 
into the history of the Holocaust. In its ongoing work to give faculty solid historical 
resources and innovative pedagogical skills as they incorporate the Holocaust into their 
curriculum, the Center has reached 49 states via faculty seminars, university courses, and 
outreach lectures at U.S. institutions of higher learning. The Center has also organized 56 
international conferences, consultations, symposia, and summer research workshops that 
have provided an additional 274 U.S. scholars representing 32 states with opportunities to 
meet with and discuss Holocaust-related i.ssues with their international counterparts. 

Finally, the Museum's Web site, the world’s leading online authority on the Holocaust, is by 
far the most visited component of the Museum with over 34 million visitors in 2009 from 
every country except North Korea. The Museum’s online Holocaust Encyclopedia and other 
key parts of the Web site have been translated into 1 1 languages (Arabic, Chinese, Farsi, 
French, Greek, Italian, Portuguese, Russian, Spanish, Turkish, Urdu). Indonesian is 
underway. Information and educational materials from all of the Museum's programmatic 
divisions are available on the Web site and provide a rich and exhaustive experience to the 
remote visitor/studenbteacher/researcher. 

Materials for students and teachers can be downloaded for classroom or home use and there 
are numerous opportunities for users to contact Museum staff for additional information. 
Electronic resources have proven one of the most effective ways to reach young people 
directly. The Museum began a major overhaul of the Web site in 2009 to update the content, 
improve the organization and navigation of the site, and better incorporate the latest 
technologies such as mobile computing and social media. 

lVIoranQ9. What are you doing to reach school children with your educational programs? 

Answer: fhe Museum’s goal of ensuring quality Holocaust education in American 

secondary schools guides its work with teachers. The primary strategy for reaching this goal 
is to leverage our resources by identifying and supporting talented teachers in the 50 states 
who have outstanding content knowledge and pedagogy and who are leaders in community 
and professional organizations. In addition to the elite Regional Education Corps who serve 
as extensions of Museum staff, there are 245 leaders, known as Museum Teacher Fellows, 
active in 49 states. They serve as the Museum’s front line in training other educators and 
providing resources at the local level. Additionally the Museum serves tens of thousands of 
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educators directly via the Web site and training classes held at the Museum. In the past year 
nearly 3,000 teachers from all 50 states participated in Museum training sessions. 

Over 4,000 school groups from all 50 states and the District of Columbia visited the Museum 
during FY 2009 to view the Permanent Exhibition as well as the Museum’s other exhibitions 
Remember the Children: Daniel 's Story, the new From Memory to Action: Meeting the 
Challenge of Genocide installation in the Wexner Center, and the new special exhibition 
State of Deception: The Power of Nazi Propaganda. All of these exhibitions are designed to 
appeal to youth audiences. 

A variety of programs and resources are offered every year to enhance the experience of 
young visitors. Over 250,000 question cards were distributed this year to students visiting 
the Permanent Exhibition; the cards focus students while in the exhibition and accompanying 
materials help educators create appropriate follow up discussions with their students. There 
were 15,000 copies of the Museum’s Family Guide distributed, offering parents activities and 
discussion questions and topics appropriate for families. Public programs offering 
opportunities to meet and hear Holocaust survivors attract numerous student and family 
audiences. 

The Museum also employed new, cutting-edge technologies in two new exhibitions this year 
as a means to engage younger audiences. The interactive monitors, maps, and touch tables 
give students an opportunity to learn about the history and their responsibility to meet the 
challenges posed by this history. The new technology also connects students to the 
Museum’s Web site for continual, post-visit learning opportunities. Three bi-monthly 
podcast series as well as new forms of social networking help the Museum reach new and 
younger audiences. Currently the Museum has a channel on YouTube and communities on 
Facebook and Twitter. 


Questions for the Record from Mr. Simpson 

Security 


SimpsonQl. Last year the Senate added and we supported the addition of $550,000 for 
additional security measures in the wake of the tragic shooting. 

• Please take moment to tell us about security conditions at the Museum, and how the 
conditions compare with the post-9/1 1 years up until last year’s tragedy. 

Answer: The Museum is grateful that Congress has understood the need for a 

comprehensive security program at the Museum and provided the neces.sary funding in 
annual appropriations. In the wake of the shooting, some immediate changes were made, 
including increasing the armed security presence, but due to the sensitive nature of these 
matters, the Museum feels it is in the interest of visitor safety not to communicate in writing 
for the public record the exact details of the changes. We would be pleased to discuss the 
details with committee members or staff. 
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In addition, the Museum expedited the schedule of a previously planned review of our 
overall security program. The Department of Homeland Security (DHS) was selected to 
conduct the review. In early August, the team (consisting of security professionals from 
DHS, Oregon National Guard, Federal Bureau of Investigation, and local law enforcement 
agencies) held extensive interviews and inspected Museum facilities in the Washington DC 
area. DHS submitted a comprehensive report of its findings (including coramendables, 
potential vulnerabilities, and options for considerations) which were reviewed by the 
Museum’s security staff, senior management, and members of our governing board, the US 
Holocaust Memorial Council, Although the overall assessment of the Museum’s security 
program was excellent, DHS made several recommendations which we are in the process of 
reviewing and implementing. 

The Museum will continue to evaluate its security operations on an ongoing basis and will 
conduct an annual internal assessment that will be reviewed with our governing Council. In 
addition, the Museum plans to conduct third party security reviews every three years. The 
next one is scheduled for FY2012. 

Due to an earlier risk assessment, the Museum began operating at a higher level of security 
than other Washington area museums before 9/11. Since the Oklahoma City bombing, the 
Museum has regularly sought reviews of our security program after significant terrorist 
events have occurred within the United States. Following security reviews conducted in 
1996, 1999, 2002, 2006 and 2009, the Museum used the information and recommendations 
provided in the findings to enhance the overall security operation. For example, the Museum 
has been one of the few to adopt the practice of screening all visitors and staff as they enter 
the building. We believe this security measure, which was implemented before 9/1 1, is 
essential to provide the safest and most secure environment possible for the staff and visitors 
to our public institution. 

Today, every public institution needs to be mindful of its potential as a terrorist target. While 
the Museum’s mission may increase our potential, our senior security personnel are engaged 
in ongoing outreach with a wide range of law enforcement officials to ensure that the 
Museum has the most up to date threat and terrorism information and intelligence. Our 
partnerships include representatives from the Secret Service, FBI, Joint Terrorism Task 
Force, Department of Homeland Security, Pentagon Force Protection Agency, Metropolitan 
Police Department, the U.S. Park Police, and the neighboring Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing and U.S. Department of Agriculture. In addition, the Museum’s Director of 
Protection Services and Security Specialist for Intelligence regularly participate in 
intelligence and information sharing meetings at the National Counterterrorism Center, 
Metropolitan Washington Council of Governments Intelligence Sub-Committee, Joint 
Terrorism Task Force Executive Committee, and Joint Federal Committee. 

Training 

SimpsonQ2. I’m fascinated by the statement in your testimony that you provided training to all 
50 U.S, State Chief Justices and that you partner with the military, law enforcement, and 
medical professions, among others. 
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• Please describe for us these training programs, their intended purpose, and their impacts 

Answer: The primary audiences for the Museum’s training programs are members of the 

U.S, military and justice system. The programs challenge these professionals to examine 
their roles and responsibilities in light of the failures of their counterparts in Nazi Germany 
that helped lead to the Holocaust. The goals of the programs include: reaffirming the core 
values of each profession, enhancing understanding of the nature of ethical leadership, and 
reinforcing the importance of individual responsibility in a democratic society. 

The core components of the training sessions include (1 ) an overview of the history of the 
Holocaust from 1933 to 1945; (2) a discussion led by Museum historians and educators on 
the role of the particular profession within the Nazi state; and (3) an interactive examination 
of the important and difficult role of the military, law enforcement or the judiciary in 
American society today. 

The military training has reached a total of 1 3,347 active duty and officers in training and, 
working with the Department of Defense, an additional 4,599 foreign military officers from 
over 100 countries. In a recent evaluation of the military program, future naval officers 
reported increased commitment to and understanding of core concepts of their officer 
character development training following the Museum experience. We continue to be 
encouraged by the progress of these programs since their inception four years ago in reaching 
a significant percentage of military personnel in positions of leadership across the services 
ranging from future officers at the service academies (i.e. West Point Cadets, United States 
Naval Academy Midshipmen) to mid-level officers returning to senior service schools for 
additional training (i.e. the Marine Corps University). 

The Museum program is intended to reach military officers because they set the command 
climate for tho.se who serve under them. While the effect of the training on individual 
personnel depends on many factors, over time the numbers of officers who have been 
through the Museum training program as a common reference point will grow as will their 
level of responsibility in the military hierarchy. The Museum will continue to build 
partnerships with training institutions for enlisted as well as mid-level and senior officers in 
order to provide opportunities for the men and women in the service of our country to 
encounter the history and its moral lessons as an integral part of their overall military 
training. The Museum also will continue to develop specific performance measures to help 
us gauge longitudinal programmatic reach and ensure a highly effective and engaging 
program. 

In addition to its work with the military, in FY09 the Museum trained more than 6,000 law 
enforcement officials at every level and members of the courts (judges, prosecuting 
attorneys, lawyers). Over the past decade, at total of some 60,000 professionals in the justice 
system have participated in Museum training programs. Programs have been created in 
parmership with the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Federal Judicial Center, National 
Center for State Courts, Immigration and Customs Enforcement, Drug Enforcement 
Administration, and local Chiefs of Police. As a result of the Museum’s program at the 2009 
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Conference of State Chief Justices held in New Mexico, we have received requests for over 
26 programs from state courts and national judicial associations. 

One indication of the impact of our programs is reflected in the consistently high and 
growing level of demand. The Museum does not market these programs, but demand 
consisitently exceeds capacity and the Museum is actively seeking private funds to expand the 
programs. Evaluations indicate that over 90% of all participants find this unique experience 
relevant and meaningful. 


Exhibitions/Outreach 


SimpsonQ3. The FYl 1 budget proposes a small reduction in the Exhibitions Development 
Fund, and proposes to rename it to the Outreach Initiatives Fund. 

• Please tell us about the scope of this fund in prior years, and how and why you are 
proposing to change its scope. 

Answer: Since FY 1995 when the no-year appropriation for exhibitions was first enacted, 

the Museum has used the funding exclusively to develop and mount special exhibitions and 
for the maintenance needs of the Museum's permanent exhibition. Communicating the 
history and relevance of the Holocaust for new generations is our primary educational goal. 
All Museum programs arc designed to encourage reflection about the implications of the 
Flolocaust and its significance for the choices that individuals make today. The educational 
goals associated with the no-year funding arc not changing, but the emergence of the Internet 
and digital and Web technologies has vastly changed the audience the Museum can reach, the 
ways we can reach them, and the audiences’ expectations about how they will receive 
information and about how they can participate in ongoing conversations about Holocaust 
history. 

Physical exhibitions, including the Permanent Exhibition, remain vital for those who visit the 
Museum in Washington DC, but an audience currently almost 15 times larger and growing 
annually visits the Museum via the Internet, including significant visitation from outside of 
the United States. Museum visitors also expect to find additional resources to reinforce their 
visit on the Web, either before or after their visit. These major cultural and technological 
shifts have substantially expanded the need for effective Museum outreach beyond traditional 
exhibitions to include digital and Internet-based technologies. As the Web site has become 
our most powerful educational tool, the Museum must broaden its efforts to serve this online 
audience. 

The basis of all of these efforts continues to be original, primary historical research. The 
Museum’s collections are a resource of historical evidence that is used by researchers to 
prepare exhibitions for both physical gallery spaces and Web site presentation. As these 
collections become increasingly digital, both scholarly and citizen researchers will use the 
Internet to directly explore the source materials and their meaning for today. Furthermore, 
these primary source materials are the foundation for Web-based exhibitions and educational 
outreach. 
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In the newly defined scope of effort for the no-year fund, the Museum will: 

• Organize public education efforts around a series of long-term thematic initiatives 
that have contemporary relevance and are designed to reach multiple audiences. 

• Create powerful exhibitions at the Museum building in Washington DC. 

• Provide a rich Web site with curated, narrative presentations and explore new 
technologies for effective audience education and engagement. 

• Provide direct access to digital versions of historical source materials pertinent to 
each thematic initiative to help visitors examine the evidence of this history. 

• Maintain the Permanent Exhibition in the Museum and update it as needed 

SimpsonQ4. It’s my understanding that this account has been relatively flat funded for more 
than a decade. Nevertheless, I think I can understand why this portion of the budget would 
be the least painful place to take a cut. 

• Please describe for us how a decade of stagnant funding has impacted the Museum. 

Answer: The no-year fund for exhibitions, which is proposed to be re-defined as the 

Outreach Initiatives Fund as of FY 201 1, originated in FY 1996 with an appropriation of 
$1,264,000 and has remained at that level through FY 2010. The minor reduction for FY 
201 1 is a result of a rescission in FY 2008 that Congress had restored in the FY 2009 and FY 
2010 appropriations but which the FY 1 1 budget proposes to hold at the lower level. The 
Museum has not requested a funding increase over the years because we have had other 
priorities for seeking increased appropriations. Despite the level funding, the exhibitions 
program has remained a successful center for educational outreach by the Museum. 

When the special exhibitions program began, the planning model called for a cycle of one 
major exhibition on a two-year schedule (18 months on view; 6 months for gallery 
preparation for the next exhibition); from time to time some smaller exhibitions either for 
display in other areas in the Museum or created specifically to travel; and a relatively minor 
allocation for maintenance of the Permanent Exhibition. Over the intervening years, while 
exhibitions have remained at the center of educational outreach, other financial and 
educational priorities have led the Museum to modify the planning model and take other 
steps to contain exhibition costs. With the last two major exhibitions (Deadly Medicine: 
Creating the Master Race and State of Deception: The Power of Nazi Propaganda) the 
presentation cycle of these content-rich exhibitions has been lengthened in order to maximize 
the substantial financial investment. While an extended presentation time carries its own 
costs in terms of maintenance and increased expenses related to artifact loans, so far these 
costs have been relatively modest compared to the costs of creating a new exhibition. As the 
Museum transitions the program to the more comprehensive model proposed in the FY 201 1 
budget, we will monitor the long term effect of this new model on the adequacy of this fund. 

Private fundraising for exhibitions has also been a positive factor for this program over the 
past decade, as part of our public-private partnership model. We have been able to obtain 
this funding because donors like partnering with the federal government. Since the beginning 
of FY 2001, approximately $2.8 million in private restricted-purpose funds have been applied 
to special exhibitions projects. In the same period, $1 1 .2 million in no-year funds have been 
spent. This 20% external funding support has helped offset inflationary increases in 
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exhibition development, design and productions costs. That said, however, there has also 
been a precipitous decline in private fundraising since the financial crisis hit the U.S. in 2008 
and it is too early to gauge when and to what extent private funding for exhibitions or for 
unrestricted purposes will recover. 

The smaller exhibitions produced through the fund tend to be narrower in content scope, 
which directly affects and lowers design and fabrication costs. These exhibitions have also 
generally been designed for a more limited run and thus have lower maintenance costs. 
Several of these are panel traveling exhibitions that are both cost-effective to produce and 
help carry the Museum’s educational program to a national audience. Like the major 
exhibitions, these smaller projects have also attracted their share of donor funding, thus 
reducing the costs borne by Federal funds but the ftmdraising decline is affecting them as 
well. 

Endowment 


SimpsonQS. In FY08 the Museum received more in private funding than in federal 
appropriations, and its endowment is now approximately $175 million. 

• Please tell us about how the Museum’s private funding and endowment funds Museum 
activities. 

• What activities are expressly not funded with federal appropriations? 

• How has the recent economic downturn affected the Museum’s fundraising, and how has 
the Museum responded? 

Answer: In FY 2008, the USHMM Federal revenue was $46,853,792 and total private 

revenues reported in the audited financial statement were $50,039,286. Due to the 
differences between accounting principles applicable to private funds and those applied to 
Federal funds, these figures do not readily equate to the Museum’s FY 2008 appropriation or 
available private funding. A more meaningful comparison from audited financial statements 
is the reported expenses: $43,308,2 1 7 from private funds compared to $45,753,85 1 from 
Federal sources. 

In keeping with the authorizing legislation for the Museum and the history of congressional 
appropriations acts. Federal funds are dedicated to the costs of operating basic programs at 
the Museum in Washington DC, maintaining the collection and primarily to physical 
maintenance and administrative support such as accounting, procurement, personnel, legal 
counsel, and technology support. Non-appropriated funds, including authorized endowment 
distributions, may be spent for all Museum educational and fundraising activities as approved 
by the governing Council through the annual budget process and that are consistent with any 
restrictions that may be imposed by donors. 

Most of the Museum’s activities are funded with a combination of both Federal and non- 
appropriated sources because most activities have public demand that calls for programs that 
reach beyond the Museum itself However, because of their predominant relationship with 
the Museum building, security and building maintenance are funded almost exclusively with 
Federal dollars, whereas fundraising is funded exclusively with private dollars. 
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Fundraising has been negatively affected by the recession. In 2009, revenues were off 25% 
compared to 2008 and are at the same level so far this year. The private side unrestricted 
budget was reduced by $4 million to cope with the shortfall. Cuts included a hiring freeze 
and reductions in all areas of the Museum not affecting basic care of collections. It has 
always been difficult to meet public demand for programs - and these cuts to the private side 
budget further decrease our ability to provide programming to all those who make the 
request. Donor-restricted grants and endowments have provided some relief, but the 
fundraising downturn is also causing those sources to be spent faster than they are being 
replaced. 

Likewise, the Museum's endowment has also been affected. As of January 3 1 , 201 0 the 
endowment stood at $176 million. This is a 34% increase from its low point a year earlier, 
but is still 8% below the September 2007 level before the recession took hold. In practical 
terms for the Museum budget, the annual amount approved by the Council for spending from 
endowment funds is essentially flat instead of .seeing the 15-20% per year increases 
experienced prior to 2009. 


Coordination with Other Federal International Efforts 


SimpsonQO. A significant part of the Museum’s activities is to help people become aware of 
hatred and genocide going on in the world today. 

• Please tell us about those efforts, and what some of your major challenges and successes 
have been. 

• How do the Museum’s activities compare and contrast with other federally-funded 
international efforts - particularly by the Department of State? 

Answer: According to the 1 948 United Nations Convention on the Prevention and 

Punishment of the Crime of Genocide, genocide is defined as the intent to destroy, in whole 
or in part, a national, ethnical, racial or religious group, as such. The Museum’s programs to 
respond to genocide today focus on building a constituency that cares about the problem of 
genocide and on enhancing the capacity of foreign policy professionals to recognize and 
prevent genocide and threats of genocide. The 1 979 report of the President’s Commission on 
the Holocaust mandated the U.S. Holocaust Memorial Council to create a Committee on 
Conscience to deal with contemporary genocide. The Council established the committee “to 
alert the national conscience, influence policy makers, and stimulate worldwide action to 
confront and work to halt acts of genocide or related crimes against humanity.” Museum 
efforts on issues of contemporary genocide focus on education and raising consciousness 
among the broad public and key leadership audiences about the ongoing threats of genocide 
and related crimes against humanity, as opposed to the policy-making and direct action focus 
of the Department of State. 

In January 2009, the Museum opened an interactive installation. From Memory to Action: 
Meeting the Challenge of Genocide, that uses cutting edge technology and powerful first- 
hand testimony from eyewitnesses to the Holocaust, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Rwanda, and 
Sudan to simultaneously educate visitors about genocide and engage them in efforts to build 
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a community of people committed to stopping it. In its first year over 326,000 individuals 
visited the installation. Visitors can make pledges which are then displayed on a dynamic 
world pledge wall. Almost 66,000 people have responded by writing a personal statement in 
response to the question, “What will you do to help meet the challenge of genocide today?” 
Online visitors can access and share installation content through the Museum’s Web site. 

Eyewitness testimony is vitally important in raising awareness about genocide. The Museum 
has undertaken a series of Bearing IVUness missions to gather first-hand information and 
testimony on situations where civilians faced significant risk of genocide or where violence 
was already being perpetrated against them. Staff have visited camps in Chad which hold 
Darfuri refugees, and they have traveled to Rwanda and the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo to document the after-effects of genocide and the ongoing conflict in Congo, The 
findings of that trip were publicized online in media outlets and on the Museum’s World is 
Witness site, the Museum’s “geoblog” which incorporates testimonies, photographs, videos, 
and other data from Museum bearing witness trips into Google Earth. 

The Museum’s podcast series, Voices on Genocide Prevention, brings the voices of key 
players in the field of genocide prevention and response to a diverse public around the world. 
Interviewees address a wide range of topics, including international law, persecution of 
human rights advocates, gender-based violence, the role of the American anti-genocide 
movement and more. These podcasts have been downloaded almost 450,000 times. 

In 2007, in collaboration with the United States Institute of Peace and the American 
Academy of Diplomacy, the Museum convened the Genocide Prevention Task Force, which 
released its report, “Preventing Genocide: A Blueprint for U.S. Policymakers”, in late 2008. 
The task force was co-chaired by former U.S. Secretary of State Madeleine Albright and 
former U.S. Secretary of Defense William Cohen. To date there is evidence that the task 
force report is catalyzing meaningful action at the highest levels of government. Among 
others, the administration has created an interagency committee aimed at anticipating and 
preventing the outbreak of mass atrocities, and senior administration officials and lawmakers 
have spoken about the importance of preventing genocide and lauded the Task Force report. 
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THE TRANSFORMATIVE IMPACT OF ART: THE NATIONAL 
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WITNESSES 

ROCCO LANDESMAN, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE 
ARTS 


Opening Statement: Chairman Moran 

Mr. Moran. Good morning and welcome to everyone. Before we 
begin today’s hearing, I want to explain the agenda for this morn- 
ing. First we are going to hear from that larger-than-life impresario 
by the name of Rocco Landesman, our new chair for the Endow- 
ment for the Arts and we are going to talk about the NEA’s request 
for 2011. 

At the conclusion of the NEA budget hearing, we will adjourn 
and then we will hear from the cochair of the Congressional Arts 
Caucus, Louise Slaughter from New York. 

And once we have heard from Louise, we will hear from an es- 
teemed panel of witnesses on the value of Federal support for the 
arts and arts education. 

I think Jeff Daniels and Kyle McLachlan and a number of people 
are coming over. We have a busy schedule. As a result, I don’t have 
too long of a statement. Steve LaTourette came just in time for my 
statement. I thought I would be finished. 

I, of course, want to welcome Mr. Landesman. This is his first 
appearance before our subcommittee. We are here today not only 
to discuss your proposed budget but to celebrate the arts in Amer- 
ica. This is one of the most fun days of the year in the Congress. 
Of course, some days it is not keen competition. There are some 
days when they are anything but fun. But we are going to talk 
about the influence that arts has in building and transforming our 
community. 

Every year the nonprofit arts and culture industry generates 
$166 billion in economic activity; almost 6 billion jobs, more than 
$100 billion in household income, and over $28 billion in Federal, 
State and local tax revenue. 

Today has been designated as Arts Advocacy Day by Americans 
for Arts. They put together information on how far-reaching the 
arts are in developing and maintaining robust communities. They 
also improve student performance when art is incorporated into the 
curriculum. It is an industry where I think the word “trans- 
formational” is appropriate. 

We all know stories about people seeing or hearing something 
truly motivating and changing their lives as a result. Denise 
Graves was an example where she told us in this hearing, actually, 
that she grew up in Washington but the Kennedy Center could 
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have been the other end of the world until the NEA gave her an 
opportunity to hear her first opera. Someone picking up a paint- 
brush or finding new ways to communicate changes their lives, 
and, of course the lives of others. 

Arts are and remain an important part of our Nation’s economy 
and it is a reflection of our culture. This Congress recognized the 
importance of the arts to the economy by providing the National 
Endowment for the Arts $50 million in Recovery Act funds. Not all 
of that money has been completely spent, but all of it has been obli- 
gated. It has gone out throughout the country. It has assisted arts 
organizations in all 50 States and the territories. We congratulate 
the Endowment for seeing to it that that money went out imme- 
diately, where and when it was needed. 

The budget request is $161 million. It is a reduction of more than 
$6 million from last year’s enacted level. That is the President’s re- 
quest, as it was the previous year in fiscal year 2010. 

While I understand the fiscal constraints we are facing, we are 
going to want to ask you about the impact these reductions will 
have on your grant programs. In addition, we want to discuss your 
$5 million request for your new initiative, “Our Town.” Jeff Daniels 
was just telling me he started this Purple Rose Studio and he is 
putting on “Our Town” in Michigan. I understand this initiative is 
intended to revitalize communities by enhancing the presence of 
arts in those communities. And we share your vision of strength- 
ening communities through the presence of arts, and are interested 
in hearing about this initiative. 

Mr. Moran. One other thing. This is so important. Steve, I hope 
you are focusing on this. 

Mr. LaTourette. Absolutely. Like a laser beam. 

Mr. Moran. Mr. Landesman won the Trifecta in the Kentucky 
Derby. Can you believe that? Talk about being in awe of somebody. 

Mr. LaTourette. What did it pay? 

Mr. Moran. $1.3 million. 

Anyway, moving along, let us hear from Mr. Simpson, who is a 
respected artist in his own right. And, in fact, Mr. Landesman was 
just in Idaho. I read about it in The New York Times. And Mr. 
Simpson, I know, would like to — they spelled it I-D-A-H-0. I think 
that is pretty close. 

Opening Statement: Mr. Simpson 

Mr. Simpson. Do they know where it is? I am just kidding. I ac- 
tually had an opening statement, but after that comment I am not 
sure I can get it out, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Landesman, I want to join Chairman Moran in wel- 
coming you to testify today on your fiscal year 2011 budget request. 
We look forward to learning more about the important work the 
NEA is undertaking across the country. I also want to thank you 
and Anita for making time in your busy schedule to join me in 
Idaho last week for a whirlwind tour of the finest that the Idaho 
arts community has to offer. 

During the course of a very busy day, you had the opportunity 
to see firsthand the value of the arts in rural Idaho. The Big Read, 
Shakespeare in American Communities, and other NEA programs 
are the lifeblood of the arts in Boise, Jerome, and many other com- 
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munities. And in fact, I picked up the paper the day after you were 
here, and the Shakespeare Festival — the play we saw was in Black- 
foot, in my hometown, the next day. And they were on the front 
page of the paper there the next day. So they do a great joh. I real- 
ly appreciate the NEA’s efforts to work with State art organiza- 
tions because this is how we reach rural communities in Idaho and 
across the country. 

As you know, the NEA found itself at the center of a political 
firestorm in the mid-1990s because it began to stray from its cen- 
tral mission. It was a time when the NEA was receiving national 
attention not because of the quality of its initiatives, but because 
a specific grant became the subject of some controversy. After a pe- 
riod of introspection and congressional reforms instituted by this 
subcommittee, and with strong leadership, the Arts Endowment 
found its footing again and Congress has responded with more ro- 
bust budgets. 

In recent years, the NEA has been successful because of its em- 
phasis on promoting arts for all Americans rather than individual 
artists. 

Fifteen years ago, the NEA was fighting for its very survival. 
Today Democrats and Republicans provide broad bipartisan sup- 
port for the NEA. A very important strategic decision was made 
some time ago, which I encourage you to continue, for the NEA to 
provide grant fundings to art organizations and local communities 
in every congressional district in the country. Local arts organiza- 
tions, particularly those in rural areas where opportunities to expe- 
rience the arts are often limited, welcome the opportunity to part- 
ner with the NEA on large national initiatives like The Big Read 
and Shakespeare in American Communities. 

Today the arts are prospering in both rural and urban settings 
and reaching a greater cross-section of our country than ever be- 
fore. 

I want to close by expressing my support for The Big Read, argu- 
ably one of the most popular and successful initiatives ever devel- 
oped by the NEA. The Big Read has worked largely because the 
NEA created partnerships across the country involving public, pri- 
vate, nonprofit and corporate entities. 

Created in 2006, this national initiative to encourage literacy and 
the art of literary reading has been hosted by more than 400 towns 
and cities in all 50 States, with over 21,000 local and national orga- 
nizations supporting this effort. This initiative is popular because 
it has broad reach across all segments of society, urban and rural, 
rich and poor, and is widely supported by both Democrats and Re- 
publicans. 

The Big Read makes literature a topic of conversation in a com- 
munity and creates synergy between educators, civic leaders and 
citizens. Local libraries and school libraries are transformed from 
book lending institutions to community cultural centers. Because of 
its proven success, I look forward to working with Chairman Moran 
and members of the subcommittee to ensure The Big Read receives 
adequate levels of funding going forward. 

Thank you for being here again today. I really enjoyed your time 
out in Idaho and I thought it was a good experience for all of us. 
Thanks for being here today. 
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Testimony of Chairman Rocco Landesman 

Mr. Landesman. Thank you, Congressman. Before I begin, 
speaking of art in rural areas, they told me I was visiting Con- 
gressman Simpson’s district. They neglected to tell me that basi- 
cally his district is the whole State of Idaho. And we are in Boise, 
and they say we are going to go on to the next town. Well, the next 
town is 200 miles away. And then we are going to the next town 
after that, that is another 150 miles away. So we did spend a lot 
of time in the car, but it is a gloriously beautiful State and I was 
very glad to be there. 

Mr. Moran. It takes a big man to represent a big State. 

Mr. Simpson. You had a good 2 days, didn’t you? 

Mr. Moran. Mr. LaTourette, did you have any comments? 

Mr. LaTourette. I have nothing to say at this point. 

Mr. Moran. Mr. Landesman, we would love to hear from you. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Landesman. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of 
the subcommittee, I am pleased to be appearing before this sub- 
committee for the first time as Chairman of the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts. I look forward to discussing with you the Presi- 
dent’s fiscal year 2011 budget request of $161,315,000, which in- 
cludes support for our ongoing activities, as well as $5 million for 
a new initiative we refer to as “Our Town.” 

USE OF FY2010 FUNDS 

Before I speak about the President’s budget, I would like to brief- 
ly bring you up to date on what we have b^een doing since I joined 
the agency this past August. As you know, in fiscal year 2010, we 
expect to invest nearly $140 million in support of the arts through- 
out the Nation. Through the more than 2,000 direct grants ex- 
pected to be awarded, we can anticipate reaching nearly 100 mil- 
lion people. 

But our reach and impact go even further. Through the 40 per- 
cent of our grant-making funds awarded to the State arts agencies 
and their regional arts organizations, thousands of additional 
grants are awarded to support worthy projects in communities 
throughout the country. In fiscal year 2010, we have almost an $8 
million budget for Learning in the Arts grants, and we will invest 
well over $4 million in arts education through our access to artistic 
excellence grants and State partnerships. In addition, I have chal- 
lenged my staff to find at least one arts education project in every 
congressional district. 

In order for the NEA to invest most effectively, it is important 
that arts organizations and creative communities across this coun- 
try feel closely connected to us. We are using technology to connect 
even more Americans with the agency. We have launched an agen- 
cy blog on our Web site, www.arts.gov, and a Twitter account at 
NEA Arts. We will shortly launch a Facebook page to continue to 
broaden our reach and keep the public informed in real time. And 
we have begun Webcasting agency convenings. Most recently, we 
Webcast the March 2010 public meeting of our National Council on 
the Arts which helped ensure even greater transparency into the 
work of the agency. 
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“arts works” tour 

Technology is no substitute for in-person meetings. So last Octo- 
ber I announced I would begin an “Art Works” tour. When I say 
“art works,” I have three meanings for those two words. One, they 
a noun that refers to the creation of artists, works of art. Two, they 
remind us that art works on audiences and viewers to transport 
and inspire them. And three, they are a reminder that arts workers 
have real jobs and are a vital part of this country’s economy. 

I was in Pennsylvania last week and the Governor cited the 
Pennsylvania cultural data project which reports that, in Pennsyl- 
vania alone, nonprofit cultural organizations and their audiences 
had direct expenditures of $1.99 billion, which supports over 48,000 
full-time equivalent jobs and means over 900 million in resident 
household income. 

I began seeing how art works in Peoria, Illinois last November; 
and most recently, just last Monday in fact, I had the pleasure of 
joining Congressman Simpson in his district to see how art works 
in Boise, Jerome, and Twin Falls, Idaho. 

Everywhere I go, I see how the arts help create the sorts of 
places where people like to live, work, and play. In fact. Chairman 
Moran recently wrote in the Falls Church News Press about how 
the arts have transformed communities ranging from New York 
Mills, Minnesota, to Paducah, Kentucky. Thank you for that. 

Mr. Moran. You are a wide reader. 

Mr. Landesman. And Professor Mark Stern, along with his col- 
leagues from the University of Pennsylvania and the Reinvestment 
Fund, has discovered that the presence of the arts has three main 
effects: 

One, the arts are a force for social cohesion and civic engage- 
ment. People who participate in the arts are more likely to engage 
in other civic activities, leading to more stable neighborhoods. I 
consider that very important. 

Secondly, the arts are a force for child welfare. Low-income popu- 
lations with high cultural participation are more than twice as like- 
ly to have very low truancy and delinquency rates. 

Three, the arts are a poverty fighter. They do this through direct 
employment and they do this by levera^ng other jobs: the res- 
taurants, retail stores, and hotels that spring up alongside cultural 
districts. 


FYll BUDGET REQUEST 

This brings me to the President’s 2011 budget request for the 
National Endowment for the Arts. As you know, the NEA has a 
threefold mission: to support excellence in the arts, both new and 
established; to bring the arts to all Americans; and to provide lead- 
ership in arts education. 

The President’s budget request maintains the NEA’s positive mo- 
mentum in providing support to this country’s nonprofit arts orga- 
nizations. 


AMERICAN MASTERPIECES AND BIG READ 

There are two changes that I would like to highlight for your at- 
tention. In April 2005, the NEA launched a funding initiative 
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called “American Masterpieces” that was designed to ensure audi- 
ences the opportunity to see classic American repertoires. As we re- 
viewed these grants, we realized that the sorts of projects and orga- 
nizations being funded through this program were largely redun- 
dant to the support being offered through our core discipline 
grants, the one notable exception to this being The Big Read which 
provides communities the opportunity to read, discuss, and engage 
with one another around a shared reading experience. This pro- 
gram will continue, and will continue as the agency’s largest na- 
tional initiative. 

In fiscal year 2010, the NEA’s budget contained $10 million in 
American Masterpieces funding. In our 2011 budget, you will see 
that we have proposed instead to have $5 million to fund “Our 
Town,” which I will discuss in a moment; $1.5 million to continue 
The Big Read; and the balance to contribute toward offsetting any 
differences between our fiscal year 2010 and 2011 allocations for 
our direct grants. 

“our town” initiative 

We are extraordinarily proud of the success of our programs and 
the benefits that accrue to the American people. We believe, how- 
ever, that there is an element of our grant-making program that 
has been missing, an element that is particularly important today. 
This is, of course, the “Our Town” initiative presented in the fiscal 
year 2011 budget. This initiative is built upon solid fact-based re- 
search, such as that of Professor Stern; personal firsthand observa- 
tions and the recognition that all Americans have an investment in 
the places they live. Through Our Town, we anticipate investing 
the proposed $5 million in up to 35 communities to support plan- 
ning and design projects and arts engagement strategies. The fund- 
ed projects might include the mapping of a cultural district along 
with its development potential; the integration of public art into 
civic spaces; a community waterfront festival; affordable housing 
for low-income artists; rehearsal spaces to serve as research and 
development space for our performing arts companies; outdoor ex- 
hibitions and performances to enliven civic spaces and engage citi- 
zens and so on. 

Almost every Federal agency under this administration is looking 
at its role in helping to create sustainable communities. And I have 
been meeting with other Federal agency heads to talk about ways 
that our agencies might partner in deep and meaningful ways. It 
is my hope that as Our Town recipients are selected, we can look 
at the other Federal agencies working in those same places to dis- 
cover areas of mutual interest and overlap. 

Everywhere I have gone over the past 9 months, I have been en- 
couraged by the resilience and adaptability of our arts organiza- 
tions as they strive to fulfill their mission in the midst of a chal- 
lenging economy. They remain active and optimistic. And I remain 
eager to enjoy their work and offer the NEA support as effectively 
as we can. 

A thriving arts sector brings with it economic and cultural vital- 
ity that helps drive community stability. In short, art works. That 
is my story and I am sticking to it. 
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Let me end by thanking the chairman and the distinguished 
members of the subcommittee for your ongoing support of both the 
agency and the arts. I look forward to our discussion and I am 
happy to answer any questions that you may have. Thank you. 

Thanks very much, Mr. Chairman. 

[The information follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Rocco Landesman 
Chairman, National Endowment for the Arts 
Appearing Before the 

Appropriation Subcommittee on Interior, Environment and Related Agencies 
U.S. House of Representatives 

Tuesday, April 13, 2010 


Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the Subcommittee: 

I am pleased to be appearing before this subcommittee for the first time as Chairman of the National 
Endowment for the Arts. I look forward to discussing with you the President's Fiscal Year 201 1 
Budget request of $161 ,315,000, which includes support for our ongoing activities, as well as $5 
million for a new initiative we refer to as ‘Our Town." 

Before I speak about the President's Budget before you, I would like to briefly bring you up to date on 
what we have been doing since I joined the Agency this past August. 

Fiscal Year 2010 grants 

As you know, in Fiscal Year 2010, we expect to invest nearly $140 million in support of the arts 
throughout the Nation. Through the more than 2,000 direct grants expected to be awarded, we can 
anticipate reaching nearly 100 million people. But our reach and impact go even further; through the 
40% of our grantmaking funds awarded to the State Arts Agencies and their regional arts 
organizations, thousands of additional grants are awarded to support worthy projects in communities 
throughout the country. 

Arts Education 


In Fiscal Year 2010, we have an almost $8 million budget for Learning in the Arts grants, and we will 
invest well over $4 million in arts education through our Access to Artistic Excellence grants and state 
partnerships. In addition, I have challenged my staff to fund at least one arts education project in 
every Congressional district. 

Community Engagement 

In order for the NEA to invest most effectively, it is important that the arts organizations and creative 
communities across this country feel closely connected to us. 

We are using technology to connect even more Americans with the Agency. We have launched an 
Agency blog on our website t www arts oov i and a Twitter account (@NEAarts). We will shortly 
launch a Facebook page to continue to broaden our reach and keep the public informed in real time. 
And, we have begun webcasting Agency convenings; most recently, we webcast the March 2010 
public meeting of our National Council on the Arts, which helped ensure even greater transparency 
into the work of the Agency. 

Technology is no substitute for in-person meetings. So last October, I announced that I would begin 
an “Art Works” tour. When I say “art works,” I have three meanings for these two words: 
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1 . They are a noun that refers to the creatton of artists: works of art; 

2. They remind us that art works on audiences and viewers to transport and inspire them; 
and 

3. They are a reminder that arts workers have real jobs that are a vital part of this country’s 
economy. I was in Pennsylvania last week, and the Governor cited the Pennsylvania 
Cultural Data Project, which reports that in Pennsylvania alone, nonprofit cultural 
organizations and their audiences had direct expenditures of $1 .99 billion, which 
supports over 48,000 full-time equivalent jobs and means over $900,000,000 in resident 
household income. 

I began seeing how arts works in Peoria last November, and most recently - just last Monday, in fact 
- I had the pleasure of joining Congressman Simpson in his district to see how art works in Boise, 
Jerome, and Twin Falls, Idaho. 

Everywhere I go, I see how the arts help create the sorts of places where people like to live, work, 
and play. In fact. Chairman Moran recently wrote in the Falls Church News-Press about how the arts 
have transformed communities ranging from New York Mills, Minnesota, to Paducah, Kentucky. 

And Professor Mark Stern, along with his colleagues from the University of Pennsylvania and The 
Reinvestment Fund, has discovered that the presence of arts has three main effects: 

1 . The arts are a force for social cohesion and civic engagement. People who participate 
in the arts are more likely to engage in other civic activities, leading to more stable 
neighborhoods. 

2. The arts are a force for child welfare: low income populations with high cultural 
participation rates are more than twice as likely to have very low truancy and 
delinquency rates. 

3. And finally, the arts are a poverty fighter. They do this through direct employment, and 
they do this by leveraging other jobs: the restaurants, retail stores, and hotels that 
spring up alongside cultural districts. 


Fiscal Year 201 1 Budget Request 

This brings me to the President’s Fiscal 201 1 Budget Request for the National Endowment for the 
Arts. As you know, the NEA has a threefold mission: to support excellence in the arts, both new and 
established; to bring the arts to all Americans; and to provide leadership in arts education. 

The President’s Budget Request maintains the NEA’s positive momentum in providing support to this 
country’s nonprofit arts organizations. There are two changes that I would like to highlight for your 
attention. 

American Masterpieces 

In April 2005, the NEA launched a funding initiative called “American Masterpieces” that was 
designed to ensure audiences the opportunity to see classic America repertoire. As we reviewed 
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these grants, we realized that the sorts of projects and organizations being funded through this 
program were largely redundant to the support being offered through our core discipline grants. 

The one notable exception to this being “The Big Read,” which provides communities the opportunity 
to read, discuss, and engage with one another around a shared reading experience. This program 
will continue, and it will continue as the agency’s largest national initiative. 

In Fiscal 2010, the NEA's budget contained $10 million in ‘American Masterpieces” funding. In our 
2011 Budget, you will see that we have proposed instead to have $5 million fund Our Town (which I 
will discuss in a moment); $1.5 million to continue “The Big Read,” and the balance to contribute 
toward offsetting any differences between our Fiscal 2010 and 201 1 allocations for our direct grants. 

Our Town 


We are extraordinarily proud of the success of our programs and the benefits that accrue to the 
American people. We believe, however, that there is an element of our grant-programming that has 
been missing; an element that is particularly important today. This is, of course, the “Our Town” 
initiative presented in the FY 201 1 budget. 

This initiative is built upon solid fact-based research, such as that of Professor Stern, personal first- 
hand observations, and the recognition that all Americans have an investment in the places they live. 

Through “Our Town,” we anticipate investing the proposed $5 million in up to 35 communities to 
support planning and design projects, and arts engagement strategies. The funded projects might 
include the mapping of a cultural district along with its development potential; the integration of public 
art into civic spaces; a community waterfront festival; affordable housing for low-income artists; 
rehearsal spaces to serve as research and development space for our performing arts companies; 
outdoor exhibitions and performances to enliven civic spaces and engage citizens; and on and on. 

Federal Agency collaborations - A New Emphasis 

Almost every federal agency under this administration is looking at its role in helping to create 
sustainable communities, and I have been meeting with other federal agency heads to talk about 
ways that our agencies might partner in deep and meaningful ways. It is my hope that as “Our Town” 
recipients are selected, we can look at the other federal agencies working in those same places to 
discover areas of mutual interest and overlap. 

Conclusion 


Everywhere I have gone over the past 9 months, I have been encouraged by the resilience and 
adaptability of our arts organizations, as they strive to fulfill their missions in the midst of a challenging 
economy. They remain active and optimistic, and I remain eager to enjoy their work and offer the 
NEA's support as effectively as we can. A thriving arts sector brings with it economic and cultural 
vitality that helps drive community sustainability. In short, "art works.” That's my story, and I am 
sticking to it. 

Let me end by thanking the Chairman and the distinguished members of the Subcommittee for your 
ongoing support of both the Agency and the arts. I look forward to our discussion, and am happy to 
answer any questions you may have. Thank you. 
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BIOGRAPHY FOR NEA CHAIRMAN ROCCO LANDESMAN 



Rocco Landesman was confirmed by the United States Senate on August 7, 2009 as the tenth chaiiman of the 
National Endowment for the Arts (NEA). Prior to joining the NEA, he was a Broadway theater producer. 

Mr. Landesman was born (July 20, 1947) and raised in St. Louis, Missouri. He pursued his undergraduate 
education at Colby College and the University of Wisconsin, Madison and earned a doctorate in Dramatic 
Literature at the Yale School of Drama. At the completion of his course work, he stayed at the school for four 
years, working as an assistant professor. 

Mr. Landesman’s ensuing career has been a hybrid of commercial and artistic enterprises, in 1977, he left Yale 
to start a private investment fund which he ran until his appointment in 1987 as president of Jujameyn, a 
company that owns and operates five Broadway theaters: the St. James. A1 Hirschfeld, August Wilson, Eugene 
O'Neill, and Walter Kerr theaters. 

Before and after Joining Jujameyn, Mr. Landesman produced Broadway shows, the most notable of which are 
Big River ( 1 985 Tony, Best Musical), Angels in America, a play in two parts which received the Tony for Best 
Play in 1993 and in 1994, and The Producers (2001 Tony, Best Musical). In 2005, he purchased Jujameyn and 
operated it until President Obama announced his intention to nominate him to the NEA chairmanship. 

Mr. Landesman has been active on numerous boards, including the Municipal Arts Society; an advocacy 
organization concerned with New York City's public spaces and preservation; the Times Square Alliance which 
has radically changed the heart of the city by improving its safety, sanitation, and aesthetic; The Actor’s Fund; 
and the Educational Foundation of America. In addition and over the years, he returned to the Yale School of 
Drama and Yale Rep to teach. 

Mr. Landesman has also vigorously engaged the ongoing debate about arts policy, speaking at forums and 
writing numerous articles, focusing mainly on the relationship between the commercial and not-for-profit 
sectors of the American theater. Mr. Landesman is married to Debby Landesman, formerly the executive 
director of the Levi Strauss Foundation and currently an independent consultant advising corporations and 
foundations on their philanthropic strategies. He has three sons, North, Nash and Dodge. 

Mr. Landesman's biggest passions are theater, baseball, horse racing, and country music. On any given day he 
will insist that one of these is the perfect expression of American culture. At one time or another, he owned 
three minor league baseball teams, various racehorses, and a collection of Roger Miller long-playing records. 
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INCREASED BUDGET AND IMPACT OF ARTS FUNDING 

Mr. Moran. Because we have other witnesses, this is not going 
to he as long as I wish it could be, because this is one of the most 
exciting aspects of the entire appropriations bill that we have to 
consider. 

But your request is for a reduction, and yet your initiative is to 
create jobs all over the country, new jobs, jobs that are designed 
to serve as a magnet for further economic development. I see the 
Ford Foundation is trying to do the same thing, again with limited 
resources, but they have looked at the research and understood 
that a theater or any kind of performing facility invariably serves 
as a magnet, and you get restaurants and retail and so on. 

Maybe you could share with us, if you had your druthers, what 
would this budget look like? I mean, don’t get too carried away. But 
if you were asking for money that you know could be very well 
spent, spent within the ensuing fiscal year, and spent to create 
more jobs and economic development throughout the country, what 
would you be asking for? 

Mr. Landesman. Of course, I am here to defend the budgetary 
request. 

Mr. Moran. I know. That is why I asked you to look beyond the 
parameters of the administration, and we are asking you directly, 
if this were possible. 

Mr. Landesman. If it were possible, of course I would love to see 
a restoration of at least last year’s numbers. That is not really my 
call. I am here to defend the budget that is submitted before us. 
I do know that the Our Town money, in my belief, is highly lever- 
aged money; that that money is going to have a ripple effect 
through all the communities where we take this initiative. I am 
convinced of that. Because it is only $5 million to start, we are 
going to have to start in very limited fashion in only a few places. 
I think we are talking about 35 communities to begin with. 

WORK WITH FOUNDATIONS 

But you mentioned something else that I think is very inter- 
esting here; you mentioned the Ford Foundation. They recently an- 
nounced a $100 million new strategic initiative in the arts that is 
very exciting to me. And I am hoping we can work alongside them 
in some of the things that they are doing, which are very enlight- 
ened. 

One of the things I did when I was nominated for this position, 
long before I was confirmed, was to meet with the heads of the 
major foundations that have interest in funding the arts, to talk to 
them about what they were doing. I met with Luis Ubihas at the 
Ford Foundation and Rip Rapson at Kresge in Detroit and Jim 
Canales with the Irvine Foundation in California and Don Randel 
with Mellon. They are very interested in the arts and they seem 
to be very interested in what the NEA is planning to do strategi- 
cally in the arts. And I am hoping that one way we can leverage 
our very limited resources is through close cooperation with the 
private sector foundations, individuals, corporations. I think that 
would be very meaningful for us going forward. 
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ECONOMIC IMPACT OF ARTS FUNDING 

Mr. Moran. Let us just conjecture, if we were able to restore 
your budget to last year’s level, how much additional economic ac- 
tivity do you think that would generate given the fact that it is 
highly leveraged? 

Mr. Landesman. The Our Town program, as we have conceived 
it, has a very high multiplier effect. One of the things we have 
learned is that as you bring art and artists into the center of town, 
it changes that town profoundly in every way, but certainly in an 
economic way. You know that expression in Field of Dreams: If you 
build it, they will come. 

We are doing the reverse of that. We are saying that if you come, 
they will build it; that if you bring art and artists into town, busi- 
nesses will follow, because people don’t follow businesses; busi- 
nesses follow people. And businesses are looking for an educated, 
committed, enlightened workforce. And that kind of workforce, if 
you poll them about where they want to be, they cite two things 
again and again: education and culture. Where you have culture in 
a community, you attract people, and those people attract busi- 
nesses, and those communities start to change. We believe passion- 
ately that the arts revitalize neighborhoods and communities. And 
we are very committed to that. 

Mr. Moran. That is a compelling argument. Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thanks for the cof- 
fee. 

Mr. Moran. You are welcome. 

Mr. Simpson. Now I owe you one. Geez, I am sure you are going 
to get even at some point in time. 

Mr. Moran. There will be opportunities. 

“our town” initiative 

Mr. Simpson. As I said, thanks for being here today. 

Let us talk a little bit about Our Town. Five million bucks. What 
can you do with $5 million dollars in terms of, I think you said, 
planning and design? Give me an example of what you might do. 
Grants are going to go out for a quarter of a million dollars, up to 
a quarter of a million dollars, I think. 

I guess the reason I ask this is I agree with what you say and 
what you are trying to do. I wonder what you can do with such a 
limited amount of money in terms of such a big scope of planning 
and designing, especially when I look within the budget request. 
And not for the NEA but for the National Park Service, there was 
a program that has gone on for years called “Save America’s Treas- 
ures.” We have used that funding for seed money to restore thea- 
ters in communities, a place where you go to watch plays and mov- 
ies, those kind of things. 

I seem to have lost my train of thought here. But the problem 
is, we are reducing the budget here for that, and I have seen the 
great work that it does. Reducing the budget over here, the pro- 
posal to eliminate that, and now we are starting a new program 
over here — which I am not opposed to — I am just wondering how 
it is different, what it is going to do to promote the arts in commu- 
nities. 
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Mr. Landesman. The three components will be planning, which 
might be the mapping of cultural assets in an area. 

Mr. Simpson. Give me an example. What do you mean, mapping 
of cultural assets? 

Mr. Landesman. Finding out what is there, where they are, what 
their needs are, how they relate to the communities and each 
other. Basically to take stock of what is there. 

Another element is design. That is a big component of this, which 
is encouraging partnerships that link compelling architecture, ener- 
getic streetscape, sustainable parks and landscapes. 

There is a great example of that in my hometown of St. Louis, 
Missouri, where it used to be people would come down from the 
suburbs to see a ball game at Busch Stadium, park in the parking 
lot, drive right back to the suburbs. Now there is something there 
called City Garden, which is an open, public sculpture garden. The 
people now take time to mill through, to visit and enjoy. And what 
happens is they end up milling around downtown and engaging the 
rest of the city. They are not just making a one-shot to the ball- 
park. 

A lot of this involves preservation and creative reuse of buildings. 
Boy, did I see that in Boise. The Egyptian Theater is almost a post- 
er child for this and its effect on the economy of downtown. Look 
at the past development in that block which is both preservation 
and creative reuse involved. This has a direct, demonstrable effect 
on local economies. 

In Old Town, taking a torpedo factory and making it into one of 
the most engaging collections of art galleries that you could pos- 
sibly imagine. This is exactly what we are talking about with Our 
Town. To me, it is not only wonderful for the arts, but it is wonder- 
ful for the economies of every community that we bring it to. And 
I feel very strongly about this. 

ECONOMIC IMPACT OF ARTS FUNDING 

Mr. Simpson. Are we being counterproductive in your opinion — 
and maybe you do not want to answer this because it deals with 
other areas of the budget — in eliminating a program over here that 
I think is very important in terms of saving historic treasures in 
this country, on the one hand, and starting a program to do maybe 
the same thing but more broadly, on the other hand? 

Mr. Landesman. The historical treasures, that is out of my de- 
partment, really. 

Mr. Simpson. That would probably be a good thing not to com- 
ment on. 

Mr. Landesman. That would be out of my league, I think. I do 
know that these funds leverage very powerfully into the economy. 
One great example is in Detroit where you have the old General 
Motors Design Center that has fallen into disuse. It has now been 
reborn as the Taubman Center where they are training kids. There 
is an arts charter school and a college there to train kids in the 
new economy. They are training them in industrial design for the 
present day. It is the reuse of a building, and it is the training for 
the new economy in Detroit. 

Mr. Simpson. Would it be like in Idaho Falls, where I am from? 
Right along the river, by the falls, there is a nice parking area and 
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there is a road that goes by it, one of the main roads. And the city 
is considering closing it down. They have some nice artwork, out- 
door artwork all along there, and they are thinking about closing 
down the road, making it a walking area, and connecting it with 
the Willard Theater which is a performance arts center downtown. 
And they are looking to do that to revitalize the downtown, the old 
downtown historic community. 

Mr. Landesman. That is exactly right. I think the good news is 
that the administration gets this, how these engagements go across 
the typical Federal agency guidelines. The Secretary of Transpor- 
tation, Ray LaHood, doesn’t view the Department of Transportation 
just as an engineering and road building agency. He views it di- 
rectly related to the quality of life in a community. 

So things like you have just described are very much in the 
wheelhouse of the Department of Transportation and I think that 
is a very exciting development. 

THE BIG READ 

Mr. Simpson. On another subject, just one more question before 
we go on to Steve. The Big Read program, as we talked about when 
you were out in Idaho, the program is very popular throughout — 
Congress with Members of Congress throughout the country. 

We had looked at, I guess, the goal at the time when it was 
started as 10 pilot programs, and our goal was to reach 334 com- 
munities and stuff. With the $1.5 million we have, it has been sub- 
stantially reduced. You are looking at 75 communities to do The 
Big Read in this year’s budget. A substantial reduction, refocusing. 
And I understand a new administration has come in, they have dif- 
ferent priorities, things they would like to do a little differently, 
and you have every right to do that, to put your emphasis on 
things that you think are important like Our Town. But successful 
programs are successful programs. And I think we all understand 
that The Big Read has been a very successful program. Talk about 
what is going to happen with that, if you would. 

Mr. Landesman. The Big Read is a very, very popular NEA pro- 
gram and it is popular with me. If I wasn’t committed to The Big 
Read, I would abolish it. We are maintaining it as the largest fund- 
ed NEA program. 

What typically happens with these programs is they get started 
up at a small level with seed money and maybe a few pilot pro- 
grams at first. An example of this would be Shakespeare in Amer- 
ican Communities or the Jazz Masters Program. The Big Read is 
another example. They get ratcheted up to a very high level as you 
are building awareness of it throughout the country and you do a 
build-out to scale. And then they tend to go to a maintenance level 
where you feel you can have strong presence throughout the coun- 
try at a very high level on more of a maintenance commitment. 
And our $1.5 million is dedicated to that. And I think it is going 
to maintain The Big Read as a very, very strong program through- 
out this country. 

Mr. Simpson. Do you expect, with the reduction that is going on, 
communities seeing that this is a successful program, to pick up 
the slack and move this program forward in other communities 
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without necessarily having the NEA involved in it, just by seeing 
that it has been a successful program? 

Mr. Landesman. That is the hope with every NEA program. If 
the programs are that good, they are going to be sustained one way 
or another. Certainly with our help, we have a major commitment 
to it. But I think The Big Read is a program that has been taken 
on by local communities everywhere and I am very hopeful about 
its future. 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you. 

Mr. Moran. Mr. LaTourette. 

Mr. LaTourette. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Landesman, nice to see you. I very much appreciated the 
courtesy you provided by coming to see me a little while ago. I 
didn’t know you were a Trifecta winner. You hid that from me, and 
maybe a little bit later if you are thinking of any lottery numbers, 
you can share that with us. 

I would like to pick up where Mr. Simpson dropped off. I am a 
big fan of The Big Read program as well. Could you just — because 
I don’t know — tell me things like how often you swap out the 
books, and how are the new books selected? 

Mr. Landesman. We would have to get back with some staff 
input on that. I am not familiar enough with the actual mechanics 
of the program to be very enlightened. But we can get some infor- 
mation for the record for sure. 

[The information follows:] 
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The Big Read 

Which works of literature comprise The Big Read library? 

The Big Read library encompasses 31 selections including novels, poetry, short stories, and one play. 
Once a selection is added to the list, it remains available for future interested applicants. The library 
includes the following titles: 

1. A Farewell to Arms by Ernest Hemingway 

2. A Lesson Before Dying by Ernest J. Gaines 

3. A Wizard of Earthsea by Ursula Le Guin 

4. Bless Me, Ultima by Rudolfo Anaya 

5. Fahrenheit 451 by Ray Bradbury 

6. Housekeeping by Marilynne Robinson 

7. In the Time of the Butterflies by Julia Alvarez 

8. Love Medicine by Louise Erdrich 

9. My Antonia by Willa Gather 

10. Old School by Tobias Wolff 

11. Sun, Stone, and Shadows short stories by various Mexican authors 

12. The Adventures of Tom Sawyer by Mark Twain 

13. The Age of Innocence by Edith Wharton 

14. The Bridge of Son Luis Rey together with Our Town by Thornton Wilder 

15. The Call of the Wild by Jack London 

16. The Death of Ivan Ilyich by Leo Tolstoy 

17. The Grapes of Wrath by John Steinbeck 

18. The Great Gatsby by F. Scott Fitzgerald 

19. The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter by Carson McCullers 

20. The Joy Luck Club by Amy Tan 

21. The Maltese Falcon by Dashiell Hammett 

22. The Poetry of Emily Dickinson 

23. The Poetry of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 

24. The Poetry of Robinson Jeffers 

25. The S/row/ by Cynthia Ozick 

26. The Stories and Poems of Edgar Allan Poe 

27. The Thief and the Dogs by Naguib Mahfouz 

28. The Things They Carried by Tim O'Brien 

29. Their Eyes Were Watching God by Zora Neale Hurston 

30. To Kill a Mockingbird by Harper Lee 

31. Washington Sguore by Henry James 


How are works selected for The Big Read library? 

To select books for The Big Read, the NEA enlisted a panel of 22 literary experts and laypeople united by 
a passion for literature. The panelists made recommendations, which were then reviewed by NEA staff. 
Based on the choices of this Reader's Circle, the NEA selected books for their literary excellence, 
embodying a broad array of traditions, cultures, and regions. 
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When the Reader's Circle convened in 2007, they recommended works to be included in the initial The 
Big Read library. At this time, they also recommended additional works to be added over time. In the 
Time of the Butterflies by Julia Alvarez represents the newest selection to the The Big Read library for 
the 2010-2011 programming cycle. 

The members of the Reader's Circle include: 

1. Wendell Berry, poet and novelist 

2. Dr. James H. Biilington, Librarian of Congress 

3. Matthew Bruccoli, scholar and professor (1931-2008) 

4. James Lee Burke, author 

5. Lan Samantha Chang, author and professor 

6. Maureen Corrigan, author and book critic 

7. Michael Dirda, book critic 

8. Anne Fadiman, author and essayist 

9. Pico Iyer, journalist and novelist 

10. Mitchell Kaplan, former President of the American Booksellers Association 

11. Ted Kooser, U.S. Poet Laureate to the Library of Congress from 2004 to 2006 

12. Jim Lehrer, journalist and author 

13. Jonathan Lethem, author 

14. Aimee Mann, musician 

15. Lorrie Moore, author 

16. Azar Nafisi, author and professor 

17. Marilyn Nelson, former Connecticut State Poet Laureate 

18. Kathleen Norris, author 

19. P.J. O'Rourke, essayist and humorist 

20. Nancy Pearl, author and librarian 

21. Richard Rodriguez, author 

22. Kevin Starr, historian and former California State Librarian 
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Mr. LaTourette. I appreciate that. 

Over my spring break I toured a company called “Play Away” 
and I was blown away. They basically have developed the tech- 
nology where they have an MP-3 player that plays on a AAA bat- 
tery that is completely dedicated to a book. So they have an agree- 
ment with the publisher, and it is very popular with libraries and 
it is also very popular with the troops. Because if you think about 
it, you can take it in a little thing like this, a little tin, and you 
get one entire audio book with a AAA battery. 

Mr. Landesman. I am a theater guy. I love literature. So did my 
predecessor. I think literature is going to have a very, very strong 
place in the NEA going forward. 

CONTROVERSY AND NEA 

Mr. LaTourette. Good. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Simpson in his opening remarks talked a little bit about 
some of the controversy at the NEA in the 1990s and so on. And 
I am real familiar with that. And I said at last year’s hearing — and 
it is worth repeating — that there wouldn’t be an NEA if my mentor, 
Ralph Regula, hadn’t stood up in the 1990s, in the face of some 
pretty serious pressure on my side of the aisle to defund it. 

I can remember running for the first time in 1994, and you 
would go to these very conservative groups that wanted to be sup- 
portive. And they would say, the first thing you have to do is elimi- 
nate the NEA, the NEH, and Public Broadcasting and defund 
them. And there were certainly voices in the United States Con- 
gress in 1995 that were on that track. And I fully believe that 
Ralph Regula would have been the chairman of the full committee 
if he had not taken that position back in the 1990s. I know that 
you know that, and I know you appreciate it. 

But the purpose of that long introduction, because I really don’t 
want to suck up too much to Ralph because he is not here — when 
he is here, I am really going to give a whole big presentation. After 
last year’s hearing there was, in fact, a little dust-up going on. 

We had a hearing, and I can remember hearing some of the same 
voices. You go to a town hall meeting and say, wait a minute, there 
is somebody at the NEA that is sending e-mails around saying that 
the NEA should be there to support President Obama and his pol- 
icy. I don’t know how you have a play about cap and trade, but I 
suppose you could do that. But I am just wondering what the sta- 
tus of that is relative to mission, and what happened to that em- 
ployee, and anything you want to tell us. 

HATCH ACT AND ETHICS TRAINING 

Mr. Landesman. Well, the fact is that it is my own personal view 
that the arts should not be politicized in any way, shape or form, 
particularly the NEA. And in fact, there was a period before the 
time when I was confirmed, when I sent a very sharp e-mail to a 
staff member that I knew at the NEA, expressing alarm that there 
had been a meeting that seemed to have a political purpose. The 
reference that you are making is to some conference calls that the 
communication director of the NEA attended without the author- 
ization of the then-acting NEA Chair. In fact, she had specifically 
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instructed him not to go. He went anyway, and the result is the 
dust-up that you are talking about. 

There are a couple of things I can report. Number one, that indi- 
vidual no longer works at the NEA. This occurred just before I ar- 
rived, and I dealt with that after I got there. And more specifically, 
I have instructed our general counsel to conduct training sessions 
about the Hatch Act with all of our staff at the NEA, including the 
senior staff and including myself. That session was held in October 
and that is going to be an annual thing, along with continual ethics 
instruction from the general counsel. Ethics training is going to be 
part of what you do when you get to the NEA, and I am going to 
do everything to make sure nothing like that happens on my 
watch. 

Mr. LaTourette. I really appreciate that answer. And I think 
that that answer and that kind of attitude will make it a lot easier 
for people on this side of the aisle to be supportive of what it is 
you are doing. If any agency is seen as an extension of either polit- 
ical party, it is not good for the agency, and it is not good for the 
arts and so on and so on. So I appreciate that answer. I wish you 
good luck. 

Did you say you went to Twin Peaks, Idaho? 

Mr. Landesman. Pardon? 

Mr. LaTourette. Did you go to Twin Peaks, Idaho? 

Mr. Landesman. I did. 

Mr. LaTourette. Is that the TV show? 

Mr. Landesman. Twin Falls. Twin Peaks is a TV show. 

Mr. LaTourette. That is what I thought. I was just wondering. 
And Twin Falls 

Mr. Landesman. I can say this about Twin Falls. It is far. They 
are very good at distances there. 

Mr. LaTourette. And they apparently have a theater there as 
well. 

Mr. Landesman. There is a new theater and arts center being 
built there, with one of the most amazing views of the Snake River 
you are ever going to see. 

Mr. LaTourette. I appreciate it. Thank you for being here. And 
I wish you good luck in what you are doing. 

Mr. Simpson. If I might respond, Mr. Chairman. I went down to 
the Smithsonian the other day — and have any of you seen the art 
collection down there; the framing of the West, of the early photo- 
graphs taken of the geological expeditions that were done? The 
most photographs of any one site are of Twin Falls, Idaho, and 
Shoshone Falls, and their beautiful theater. 

Mr. LaTourette. I actually have that — the Librarian of Con- 
gress gave me that book. It is on my coffee table and I will look 
at that this week. 

Mr. Simpson. Do that. 

STATE ARTS COUNCILS 

Mr. Moran. I am glad we have pursued that and clarified it. 
Thank you, Mr. LaTourette and Mr. Simpson. 

Let me just ask a couple of things. First of all, the State Arts 
Councils are sort of disparaged in fire way they are dealing with 
the current recession. Some are maintaining their budget. Others 
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are cutting back on their budget. As far as I am concerned, since 
this is very much a matter of leveraging, it would be unfortunate 
to enable the States to supplant their own contribution with Fed- 
eral funds, so I would hope that not be done. 

In other words, if a State is willing to hang in there and provide 
its own resources, then it should be more likely to get support. And 
those States that don’t make it a priority, perhaps the NEA ought 
to be going around the States to the local levels that do understand 
how important art is to their communities. That is just a comment. 

RECOVERY ACT FUNDS 

I have one question that I think is useful for the record. Mr. 
Simpson, Mr. LaTourette, being enlightened people, they are not 
going to raise these kinds of questions. But there will be some 
who 

Mr. Landesman. You will. 

Mr. Moran. No. No, I am probably not going to, to be honest 
with you. But I want to be prepared to respond to those who bring 
up questions that are unsubstantiated by the facts. And one issue 
that they might raise is some of the performances or shows or 
whatever that were funded by the Recovery Act funds, the $50 mil- 
lion that was in the Recovep^ Act, you can’t and don’t try to control 
those. And I want to make it clear for the record, what you did was 
to enable people who are currently employed in large part to be 
sustained in their efforts to maintain artistic activities. So you 
were providing jobs, not funding specific projects or shows or what- 
ever. That was up to the discretion of the individuals. 

You might want to elaborate on that for just a moment, Mr. 
Landesman. 

Mr. Landesman. Yes indeed, and thank you. The process for our 
grants was similar to the normal grant-making process. There is a 
panel review submitted to the council and to the chairman, except 
in this case it was somewhat accelerated. We had readers, because 
there was a very condensed time frame that we had to get these 
grants out. But the criteria were different. What the panelists were 
looking at in terms of the ARRA-related proposals was one thing — 
job preservation and creation. That was the evaluation metric. If 
it preserved a job or created a job and it could be proven and estab- 
lished, that proposal would get a high mark. If not, not. That was 
the sole criteria. This was about jobs. 

Mr. Moran. Good for you. Well, that is what it was intended to 
do. And I am glad you clarified that so that any criticism of activi- 
ties that were funded would be misdirected at the NEA. If the criti- 
cism is proper, then it should be at those local activities and the 
judgment of individuals that were not under your control, of course. 

With that, Mr. Simpson did you have any further questions? 

Mr. Simpson. Yeah, I do. Let me follow up on what you just said, 
though. The American taxpayer looks at it as their tax dollars. 
They don’t care if it goes to the NEA, the local people, or who it 
goes to. They look at it as my taxdollar going to something that 
they think might be inappropriate. 

So the NEA has to be — even though you put it out as a grant 
and the grantee makes the final decision, et cetera, that doesn’t 
sell with the American public that might be opposed to some of the 
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stuff. And I think that is how we get ourselves into the situation 
that occurred in the 1990s. 

So the NEA has to he responsible for those grants by putting 
some type of, I don’t know, guidelines on what some of this stuff 
can be done. Because what I don’t want to do, I don’t want to go 
through the 1990s again, and I am sure you don’t either. We want 
to move the arts forward in the country. 

Tell me about where our country stands in terms of public sup- 
port for the arts versus other countries, if you would. Because I 
know you have had some comments on that in the past, and, fortu- 
nately or unfortunately for you, your comments always get re- 
ported. 

Mr. Landesman. Well, there are really two questions there. One 
is, as you know, we have a very thorough review process for our 
normal grant-making efforts that have a lot to do with the propri- 
etary quality of the individual grants and the appropriateness of 
them. And I think we do a very good job of monitoring that. The 
AREA grants were specifically about jobs and were in a different 
category, really. 

Mr. Simpson. They are in a different category. But the public is 
going — if they think something is inappropriate and they are fund- 
ed with their tax dollars, they don’t care what category it is in or 
whether it is about jobs or anything else. They are going, “What 
the hell is going on with my tax dollars?” And ultimately we have 
to be responsible for it. Ultimately we are responsible in Congress. 

Mr. Landesman. But going forward, the NEA grants with the 
budget that we have been given are going to be given according to 
the processes that we have been using all along. I think you have 
seen in recent years those have been very effective. 

Mr. Simpson. Before you answer the second question on that, are 
you going to recommend changes to the guidelines that Congress 
has put in place? You suggested that before, because supporting 
the arts is supporting artists, and, of course, we have gone a dif- 
ferent direction in years since the 1990s. And you suggested maybe 
that we need to be changing direction a little bit. 

AMERICAN PUBLIC SUPPORT FOR THE ARTS 

Mr. Landesman. That is not part of my agenda this year. 

The other question is an interesting one — and I have to be a lit- 
tle careful how I answer, because I am here to defend the present 
submitted budget, which I very much believe in. If you are talking 
about the United States and how it compares to the rest of the de- 
veloped world, there is a sharp contrast in the level of public arts 
support. There is no question. England is the country in Europe 
that is the worst supporter of the arts in terms of public dollars 
and their budget for the arts is $900 million. That would translate 
in the United States to $4.6 billion alone per capita basis. We are 
not going to see that in my lifetime or yours. And we are not ex- 
actly comparing apples and apples here, because we have a much 
stronger private sector engagement with the arts and support of 
the arts in the United States than they do in Europe. But from a 
purely public perspective, there is no question that support of the 
arts is much greater in Europe. 
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Mr. Simpson. Does Europe have, or other countries have the 
same type of tax benefits that we have in this country for 

Mr. Landesman. Not always. We have a system that encourages 
private giving, and that is one of the reasons we have such strong 
private participation and support for the arts, no question. 

Mr. Simpson [continuing]. Well, thank you. And thanks for being 
here today. I look forward to working with you to try to advance 
the arts in this country. You do an important job. 

Mr. Landesman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Moran. Thank you, Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. LaTourette, did you have anything? Okay. 

Very well done, Mr. Chairman, in your first appearance. I hope 
there are going to be many, and we look forward to seeing the im- 
pact that you are going to have on this country. We fully under- 
stand that there is no finer person with more qualifications, but, 
more importantly, more motivation and insight into how to make 
the arts defining of our civilization than you, Mr. Chairman. So, 
Mr. Landesman, thank you very, very much. 

Mr. Landesman. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Moran. Thank you. Very good. 

We are going to recess for just a few moments. I think that what 
we will do is wait for Chairwoman Slaughter. As soon as Chair- 
woman Slaughter arrives, we will begin hearing from her, and then 
we will hear from the Arts Advocacy Council. Very good. Thank 
you very much. 

[Questions for the record begin on page 659.] 




Tuesday, April 13, 2010. 

CONGRESSIONAL ARTS CAUCUS 
WITNESS 

CONGRESSWOMAN LOUISE M. SLAUGHTER, CO-CHAIR, CONGRES- 
SIONAL ARTS CAUCUS 

Opening Statement: Chairman Moran 

Mr. Moran. Chairman Slaughter, it is nice to have you with us. 

Ms. Slaughter. Thank you very much. Are you 

Mr. Moran. Waiting for you, yes. 

Ms. Slaughter [continuing]. If I could find my way into the 
chair, that would be impressive, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Moran. Which chair do you want? 

Ms. Slaughter. I should have brought one with me, it looks like. 
Okay, are you ready for me? 

Mr. Moran. We have been waiting for you. 

Ms. Slaughter. Well, that is not good. I hope you don’t hold that 
against me. 

Mr. Moran. You are well worth the wait. 

Ms. Slaughter. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Moran. It is a privilege to have you here today as the co- 
chair of the Congressional Arts Caucus. You have been a tireless 
champion of the arts. Even during the dark days, you were there. 

Ms. Slaughter. Especially those days, yes. 

Mr. Moran. Yes. But we are not going to focus on those days. 
We are going to focus on the future. And we want to thank you for 
your ongoing support, your leadership among our colleagues. And 
we look forward to hearing your remarks. 

But before that I would like to call on Mr. Simpson, the ranking 
member of the subcommittee. Mike. 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you for being here today. We look forward 
to your testimony. 

Ms. Slaughter. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Moran. Very good. Louise, it is all yours. 

Testimony of Ms. Louise Slaughter 

Ms. Slaughter. I appreciate that. Thank you. Chairman Moran, 
Ranking Member Simpson, for the opportunity to testify before the 
subcommittee today on an issue that everybody in the House I 
think knows is very important to me: the promotion of arts and cul- 
ture through the support of the National Endowment for the Arts. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to work with you and Mr. Simp- 
son, and we appreciate all the support that you have given us. And 
I also want to thank Congressman Todd Platts for joining me in 
leading the Congressional Caucus in the 111th Congress. 

( 543 ) 
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ECONOMIC IMPACT OF THE ARTS 

Our creative industries have not been immune to the ongoing 
economic crisis. In fact, they have been particularly hard hit as cor- 
porate donations decrease, consumer spending on arts and culture 
activities dwindle, organizations struggle to maintain their budg- 
ets, and arts and humanities funding decline as States struggle to 
manage their own fiscal challenges. 

As our Nation continues to shift from an industrial manufac- 
turing economy to one based on ideas and information, cities and 
States increasingly recognize that arts and culture are important 
economic assets. These industries create jobs, attract investment, 
generate tax revenues, and stimulate local economies through tour- 
ism and urban renewal. And that is why both the National Gov- 
ernors Association and U.S. Conference of Mayors agree that in- 
vesting in art and culture and related industries provides impor- 
tant economic benefits to local and regional economies. 

It is also no surprise that America’s overall nonprofit arts and 
culture industry generates $166.2 billion — that is with a “b” — in 
economic activity every year. The national impact of this activity 
is significant. It supports 5.7 million jobs and generates $29.6 bil- 
lion in government revenue. And gentlemen, it is my belief that we 
do not invest in anything in the House or the Congress that brings 
back that kind of return into the national Treasury. 

Moreover, in fiscal year 2009, the NEA awarded more than $110 
million through almost 2,400 grants, reaching all 435 congressional 
districts. 


NEA BUDGET 

While the NEA’s budget represents less than 1 percent of total 
arts philanthropy in the United States, the NEA grants have a 
powerful multiplying effect. And each grant dollar typically gen- 
erates seven to eight times more money in the matching grants. 
And, again, no other Federal agency or private organization facili- 
tates the nationwide access to exceptional art to this extent. 

As you know, NEA’s funding was slashed by 40 percent in 1995, 
in 1996, and we have never recovered from the cuts that were sus- 
tained. We appreciate the $10 million increase for the NEA in fis- 
cal year 2009 and the $12.5 million increase in fiscal year 2010. 
Nevertheless, its invaluable programs remain seriously under- 
funded and the agency continues to struggle to meet the growing 
demand for its popular programs. 

From the work of nonprofit art agencies to the impact of cultural 
tourism, the creative sector is important to State economies all 
across this country. Federal support for America’s nonprofit cul- 
tural organizations must go on if we hope to continue to enjoy the 
substantial benefits that they bring. 

ARTS EDUCATION 

In addition to the economic benefits, we must continue to expose 
our children to the arts. This is essential if we ever hope for them 
to reach their fullest potential. We know from studies — that have 
been quite surprising to numbers of us — the great benefits of the 
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arts, but the exposure to the arts fosters learning, discovery, and 
achievement in the country. 

Research has proven that participation in arts education pro- 
grams stimulates the creative, holistic, subjective, and intuitive 
portions of the human brain. Now employers today, both in Amer- 
ica and abroad, are looking for creative and dynamic young men 
and women to fill their rosters. Learning through the arts rein- 
forces crucial academic skills in reading, language arts, and espe- 
cially math which is a fascinating thing, the connection between 
the mind and the keyboard. But just as important, learning 
through the arts gives young people the skills that they need to 
analyze and to synthesize information and to solve complex prob- 
lems. Educating children early and continuously in the arts will 
prepare them for work in today’s innovative and creative post-in- 
dustrial society. 


BENEFITS OF THE ARTS 

But these benefits are not what ultimately draw people to the 
arts. People seek experiences with arts for emotional and cognitive 
stimulation. We know the transformative power of a great book, a 
painting, or a song. You only have to mention “Amazing Grace” to 
me and I start to blubber. A work of art can evoke extraordinary 
feelings of captivation, deep involvement, amazement, and wonder. 
This evocative power is so rare in a world where we tend to grasp 
things almost exclusively in terms of their relationship to practical 
needs and purposes. 

Stimulating this mental and intellectual activity not only en- 
hances our creativity and imagination but also strengthens our 
ability to empathize with others, deepens our understanding of the 
human spirit. In today’s globalized world, these factors must not be 
ignored. We cannot assign a price tag to the intrinsic benefits the 
arts bestow on both individuals and across communities and society 
as a whole. 

I know that there are lots of important requests for money before 
your subcommittee this year, and I know that many Federal agen- 
cies are struggling to overcome funding shortages. But I am com- 
pelled today to ask that you take into consideration the returns we 
get on our investment in the arts. 

American artists share with us a piece of their spirit and their 
soul with every creation. It is a labor of love for artists and it 
brightens the life of each of us, bringing us joy and comfort and en- 
lightenment and understanding in ways impossible to find other- 
wise. The arts and artists of America are a national treasure and 
we should revere them. They and they alone tell us who we are, 
who we were, and who we aspire to be. This great Nation needs, 
deserves, and must support art as do other nations around the 
globe. 

Again I thank you for the opportunity to testify before you today 
and urge you to continue the support for the NEA funding. 

Mr. Moran. Thank you very much. Madam Chairwoman. That 
was a superb statement and consistent with the insight that you 
have provided us for years. 

I don’t know whether the audience is aware of this, but Ms. 
Slaughter is the chairperson of the Rules Committee, which means 
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everything that gets to the floor has to go through her. She has 
enormous responsibility, particularly with regard to the health-care 
bill that was just passed. It really had to come out of her com- 
mittee. But with all that she has to do, this is and has been and 
will continue to be a priority, and we really appreciate that, Ms. 
Slaughter. 

I have asked Mr. Landesman to, as long as he can afford the 
time this morning, to sit at the table, because it is the National En- 
dowment for the Arts, as well as the Endowment for the Human- 
ities which is the opportunity the Congress has to put its money 
where its mouth is. And Mr. Landesman provided just superb testi- 
mony and responses to our questions today. 

Ms. Slaughter. He is so remarkable. Yes, he is. I think we are 
so lucky to have him. We look forward to some really quite remark- 
able things under his leadership. 

Mr. Moran. We could not find anyone finer for this position or 
responsibility. 

Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you for your statement. Everyone should 
know that it is not because you are Chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee and everything has to go through you that we treat you 
with such respect. It is because you are a great Member. 

Ms. Slaughter. Oh, no. I understand that Rules has nothing to 
do with that. 

Mr. Simpson. It is because you are a great Member of Congress. 

Ms. Slaughter. Sure. 

Mr. Simpson. And I appreciate your opening statement and your 
support for the arts. Thank you for being here. 

Ms. Slaughter. Thank very much. 

Mr. Moran. And Ms. Slaughter, one more thing. Not to be crude 
here, but do you think you could open your jacket a little to show 
your “Will Power Shirt”? It is all by Will Shakespeare. 

I love it. And all color coordinated. 

Ms. Slaughter. Thank you. 

Mr. Moran. Well done. Thank you. Madam. 

And I know you, too, Mr. Lynch, would want to be accompanied 
by Mr. Landesman at the table. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lynch. Absolutely. 

Mr. Moran. And then for logistical purposes, each subsequent 
speaker, if you don’t mind, would sit between you and Mr. 
Landesman while they give their testimony. 

Mr. Lynch. That is perfect. 

Mr. Moran. Okay. Thank you, Mr. Lynch. Please proceed. 


Tuesday, April 13, 2010. 

PUBLIC WITNESS HEARING: AMERICAN ADVOCATES 
FOR THE ARTS 

WITNESSES 

ROBERT L. LYNCH, PRESIDENT AND CEO, AMERICANS FOR THE ARTS 
MICHAEL NUTTER, MAYOR OF PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
KYLE MacLACHLAN, EMMY-NOMINATED TV, FILM, AND STAGE ACTOR 
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TERRI ALDRICH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, MINOT AREA COUNCIL OF 
THE ARTS (NORTH DAKOTA) 

BRIGADIER GENERAL NOLEN V. BIVENS, U.S. ARMY (RET.) 

CHARLES SEGARS, CEO, OVATION TV 

JEFF DANIELS, GOLDEN GLOBE-NOMINATED FILM AND STAGE ACTOR 

Testimony of Robert Lynch 

Mr. Lynch. Well, first of all, I want to just say it is an honor 
to follow Louise Slaughter, the great leader of the Congressional 
Arts Caucus, the co-chair. 

And it is wonderful to he sitting with Rocco Landesman. What 
a wonderful choice as the new chair for the National Endowment 
for the Arts. And I am very much impressed with his energy and 
ideas, coming faster than a lot of us can actually anticipate them, 
and I love that. I think that is exactly what is needed. 

I want to say congratulations, first of all, to Chairman Moran as 
the new committee chair. We have had the wonderful opportunity 
to work together for years, but it is great to have you in this role. 
And, also, I don’t see Congressman Dicks, but convey our thanks 
to him for his great work. Also, to be able to work again with 
Ranking Member Simpson. Thank you so much for all that you 
have done. And all the other honorable Members here. 

I have a unique privilege in that I have actually been to every 
one of the congressional districts in my work and had a chance to 
see the artwork, the arts organizations in each one of the congres- 
sional districts of each one of the committee members. I have some 
favorites, but I am not going to say what they are. 

What I want to say also, if this is okay with you, is that I have 
given written testimony, and rather than read from that 

Mr. Moran. It will be included in the record, and if you wouldn’t 
mind summarizing, that would be great, Mr. Lynch. Thank you. 

Mr. Lynch. Thank you. 

So, in the written testimony, the main point is that we are hop- 
ing that the committee would consider an increase for the National 
Endowment for the Arts, and the figure that we put forward is 
$180 million for fiscal year 2011 for the National Endowment for 
the Arts. 

There are a few key points that I would make, and then I will 
amplify them, but they are this. The first is that I thank you and 
we thank you, and those two words are not said enough, but we 
thank you on behalf of 100,000 nonprofit arts organizations in 
America for what you have done. Because money that is given to 
the National Endowment for the Arts is the fulcrum that leverages 
all the rest of the money in a $63 billion nonprofit arts industry. 

The second point that I would make is that the arts today are 
more important and necessary than ever in the United States. And 
we have submitted creative industries data for each congressperson 
here to show exactly what is going on in each of your districts in 
terms of numbers. 

The third point for me is that support for the arts in America, 
particularly right now, last year, this year and going into next 
year, is at risk. It is not anyone’s fault; it is the economy. But that 
economy, just like every other industry, affects our industry — pub- 
lic-sector dollars, private-sector dollars, even earned income, ticket 
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sales. It is a great industry, it has had huge growth, but, like any 
other industry, it needs a little bit of a boost. You gave it last year 
with increases in the last three years, and you gave it with the 
economy recovery money, as well. 

And then, finally, I just want to point out that you, this com- 
mittee in particular and Congress as a whole, can make a big dif- 
ference with a modest addition. Sometimes I don’t think that the 
committee understands the power of what it has done over the last 
50 years — 45 years, actually. When the National Endowment for 
the Arts began 45 years ago, there were only 7,000 nonprofit arts 
organizations in America. The essential leveraging money that you 
have put in over those years and the ability to create a network, 
a web all across the Nation has resulted in 100,000 nonprofit arts 
organizations. That is a growth statistic that any industry would 
find wonderful. 

And that does not include the fact that, if you add in the for-prof- 
it businesses in America, it is — according to Dun & Bradstreet, not 
Americans for the Arts, that is 668,000 businesses, nonprofit and 
for-profit, that are arts-centric in the United States of America. 

So my “thank you” to you is on behalf of 86 national organiza- 
tions representing literature and folk arts and visual arts, per- 
forming arts, ethnic diversity, that are all assembled today for Na- 
tional Arts Advocacy Day. And the theme is, “The arts build com- 
munities” — the arts at the core as something that can actually ad- 
vance community development. And I am certainly seeing that as 
some of the things that Chairman Landesman and the NEA are 
talking about, as well. 

Our witnesses today, who I will call up one at a time, rural com- 
munities are represented, like Chelsea, Michigan, and Minot, 
North Dakota; urban areas like the great city of Philadelphia; the 
global community, with a discussion about the use of the arts as 
a diplomatic strategy; and corporate support, how corporate sup- 
port works with government to enrich the cultural life for all. 

What you did three years ago was to increase the budget by $20 
million; two years ago, $10.3 million; last year, $12.5 million; which 
brought it up to $167.5 million, almost to where it was when it was 
slashed over a decade ago. Our hope is that, this year, with a $12.5 
increase it goes to figure that represents, again, reaching that goal 
and just slightly surpassing it. 

RECOVERY ACT FUNDING 

Last year, also, the $50 million economic recovery money was 
something that helped save jobs all across the country in the non- 
profit arts sector. I think that you need to know that it worked. It 
worked dramatically. It is a story that I have seen told a number 
of times throughout the country in newspapers, where the NEA 
money which was administered quickly and effectively got out 
there: helped save jobs at the Idaho Shakespeare Theater; helped 
save jobs at Signature Theater in Arlington; helped save 22 arts or- 
ganization jobs in Seattle; 16 nonprofit arts organizations across 
the State of Oklahoma; Broward County, jazz musicians there; and 
in Ohio, the Great Lakes Theater Festival, just to mention a few 
that happen to have connections to committee members. 
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Real people, real jobs, real bills paid. Sometimes it is funny, peo- 
ple kind of think that the arts and jobs in the arts are not the 
same thing, that this happens by magic or this happens — it is 
magic, but these people still have to go home and pay the mortgage 
and pay the bills. And you helped make that happen. 

All 50 States were affected, and I think that that is something 
that I saw go out with $16.8 million through the States, $4.8 mil- 
lion through the locals, and $25 million direct. Congratulations to 
the United States Congress for having done that. 

STATES AND LOCAL COMMUNITIES 

The arts are more important than ever. Last night Mayor Joe 
Riley, who a number of the committee members know, 35 years the 
mayor of Charleston, spoke for our annual Nancy Hanks lecture. 
We had about 1,500 people in the audience. And he talked about 
investment in the arts and investment in design as something that 
he saw, throughout the country, with 800 other mayors, create a 
better city for all citizens, create a better America for all Ameri- 
cans. Cost-effective solution through the arts to a lot of problems, 
or at least a partner in the solution to problems: jobs, economic de- 
velopment, community development, youth at risk, and so on. 

That is why the United States Conference of Mayors talks about 
the arts as one of the ten things that they hope this administration 
will do to make for a better America and better cities in America. 
That is why the National Governors Association has a report out 
that talks about the importance of the creative sector for the com- 
petitive global economy. That is why the Conference Board of CEOs 
all across Fortune 500 companies in America has a study that says 
the arts equal creativity, and creative workers in the 21st century 
is what businesses want in America, the arts as part of the solu- 
tion. 

The NEA plays a hugely important leveraging role in this, not 
only directly. Indirectly, the Federal Government has many re- 
sources that help the arts: HUD, Education, Transportation. And, 
often, the NEA impetus is what leads to leveraging dollars in those 
areas, as well. 

At the State and local level, we have seen the great matching 
power of the NEA create almost $300 million worth of annual State 
appropriations. And that will be better when taxes are higher. And 
at the local level, we see that the previous LAA program, with a 
two-to-one match, was the great engine that leveraged almost a bil- 
lion dollars of local government support for the arts that still con- 
tinues today. That program does not, and we encourage the sub- 
committee to work again on a formal regranting partnership pro- 
gram to help arts organizations of all sizes in all communities. 

I could go on about all the other leveraging impacts, but you get 
the picture. 


DIMINISHING FUNDING REASONS 

The support is at risk. And it is at risk because nonprofit organi- 
zations get their money three ways: They sell things. Disposable in- 
come is down, so that is a little bit harder. They get private dona- 
tions, 40 percent of their money. That has seen a slippage over the 
last decade and, in the last year, down 6.5 percent. And they get 
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government money, 10 percent of their money, most of it from 
locals and States, but we have seen an overall diminishment by $1 
billion. 

So, finally, my point is: You can make a difference. Thirty years 
ago, the NEA received 12 cents per $100 of non-military discre- 
tionary spending. Today, it is 3 cents per $100. And, yes, today we 
are in the middle of a creative industries economy. We are at the 
start of recovery right now, and it makes sense to me to invest in 
this great engine of development. 

One interesting thing for me, at Americans for the Arts here in 
Washington, D.C., we are seeing a foreign delegation every 2 
weeks, from China, from Brazil, from the Netherlands, from Rus- 
sia, all in the last month. What are they here to learn from us? 
How does this great American system work, and how can they beat 
it to attract people to those countries to see their art? 

It is a time for us to make a small investment and have really 
big dividends. I want to simply say thank you for all that you have 
done. 

[The information follows:] 
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Americans for the Arts is pleased to submit written testimony to the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee on the Interior supporting FY 201 1 funding for the 
National Endowment for the Arts (NEA) at a level of $180 million. 

Let me first start off by congratulating Chairman Moran on his new appointment on this 
Subcommittee. We have worked together many years and 1 know of your deep 
commitment and passionate leadership to advance the arts in America and I look forward 
to working with you, Mr. Simpson, Mr. Dicks, and all the other honorable members of 
this subcommittee in the years to come. 

Today is Arts Advocacy Day on Capitol Hill, an annual grassroots gathering hosted by 
Americans for the Arts and cosponsored by 86 national organizations representing dance, 
theater, music, literature, and the visual and media arts — the full landscape of American 
culture. Collectively these national groups represent tens of thousands of nonprofit and 
governmental cultural organizations at the state and local levels across the country. My 
gratitude goes to all my colleagues who have worked on bringing this important summit 
together. 

The theme of today’s hearing is the “Arts Build Communities.” Our witnesses represent a 
broad cross-section of stakeholders who partner with the federal government to promote, 
support, and deliver the highest quality arts to the farthest-reaching parts of America, 
ranging from rural communities like Chelsea, Michigan and Minot, North Dakota to large 
urban centers such as Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. You will also hear unique perspectives 
of how the arts in America play out as an important diplomatic and strategic instrument 
within the global community, how corporate investment in the arts is working hand in 
hand with government support to enrich the cultural life and opportunities within 
communities. And finally, you will hear about how this subcommittee’s many years of 
investment in nonprofit arts groups in small and large towns across the country have 
created the foundation for today’s artists to ignite their talent, perfect their craft, pursue 
their dreams. 

This subcommittee has been unwavering in its commitment to increase funding for the 
National Endowment for the Arts so that it can fully restore the budget that had been so 
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drastically slashed in the mid-90s. Three years ago, the NBA received a $20 million 
boost, two years ago a $10.3 million increase, and last year a $12.5 million increase, 
bringing its budget to $167.5 million. This year, the arts community is requesting 
another $12.5 million so that we can together finally declare victory in restoring this 
agency’s budget. 

Last year on Arts Advocacy Day, my testimony reflected on the heroic work of this 
subcommittee and other supportive members of Congress including the Speaker of the 
House, who we just honored at our kick-off event earlier this morning, for successfully 
providing $50 million in American Recovery and Reinvestment Act funds to help save 
jobs within the nonprofit arts sector. The realization and recognition that artists, arts 
organizations, and cultural institutions are hardworking contributors to our economic 
might was indeed a defining and validating moment. These economic recovery funds 
saved jobs and continue to help save jobs today. Because of that federal commitment, our 
sector has been able to respond to the challenges of reduced private and governmental 
funding sources in supporting nonprofit arts programming and education initiatives in our 
communities. 

The nonprofit arts industry is a $166.2 billion economic sector that supports 5.7 million 
full time equivalent jobs and pumps $29.6 billion in tax revenue back into local, state, 
and federal treasuries. Quite simply put, the arts equal jobs. More importantly, these are 
jobs that are part of the new and growing information and innovation economy. These 
are not the kind of jobs that can be outsourced abroad. They are home-grown, made in 
America jobs. 

The National Endowment for the Arts did a superb job of quickly and effectively 
distributing $50 million of economic recovery funds across the country to save jobs in the 
arts. Within a few short months, the NEA had developed an application process, 
reviewed thousands of requests, and administered hundreds of grants both directly to 
individual arts institutions and through a re-granting process by regional, state, and local 
arts agencies in order to broaden the reach of these funds. Ed like to share a few 
examples of how these NEA recovery funds were used: 

• In Idaho, the Idaho Shakespeare used recovery funds to guarantee a fourth show 
will be produced for its 2010 season. This in effect secured jobs for nine Equity 
actors, five directors/designers, a stage manager, and a production assistant for a 
Shakespearean production. Opera Idaho hired a marketing director, a position it 
lost in 2007. The Cabin, a literary program, sustained its 1 2 staff writers for its 
Writers in the Schools program and for its summer camps, which reaches kids 
from Cambridge to Fort Hall, and Boise to Pocatello. 

• In Virginia, direct NEA grants to nonprofit arts organizations supported the 
preservation of jobs at such places as Signature Theater in Arlington and the 
venerable Wolf Trap Foundation for the Performing Arts. The Virginia Arts 
Commission received $331,000 in critical funding that was used for the retention 
or reinstatement of critical staff positions that have been jeopardized by the 
current economy. The Piedmont Arts Association in Martinsville received 
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$10,300 to be used for the preservation of the part time Education Coordinator 
position. 

• Seattle’s Office of Arts & Cultural Affairs received a $250,000 local arts 
agency recovery grant from the NEA to specifically re-grant to local Seattle arts 
organizations. Funds helped to preserve 16 arts administrator positions, eight 
educational staff, 40 artists, and 15 production personnel positions at 22 arts 
organizations. 

• The Oklahoma Arts Council disbursed $306,800 in federal recovery funds to 16 
nonprofit organizations across the state. Funds specifically helped to restore a 
costume designer's position from part-time back to full-time at the Lawton 
Community Theatre, save a music director's position at Cimarron Circuit Opera in 
Norman, and kept the arts education coordinator position at the Arts and 
Humanities Council of Tulsa. At Oklahoma Children's Theatre in Oklahoma City, 
a $15,000 recovery grant was used to prevent the executive directors position to 
go from full-time to part-time. 

• Through another $250,000 local arts agency economic recovery re-grant from the 
NEA, the Broward County, Florida Cultural Division provided salary support 
at several local arts organizations. The salaries they supported were for positions 
that would have otherwise been laid off during the recession, including nine local 
jazz musicians at the Gold Coast Jazz Society, the director of education at the 
Coral Spring Museum of Arts, and a part-time education coordinator at the Art 
and Culture Center of Hollywood. 

• In Ohio, recovery grants supported many positions, including two community 
cultural project managers as well as the school residency supervisor at the Great 
Lakes Theatre Festival. 

Real people. Real jobs. The $50 million investment that this subcommittee made in the 
nonprofit arts sector reached all 50 states. $16.8 million was regranted through the state 
arts agencies, $4.8 million was re-granted through the local arts agencies, and 
approximately $28 million was given out directly to cultural institutions through the 
NEA. According to the federal government’s Recovery.org website, 1,408 jobs have been 
funded through the NEA’s economic recovery funds as of March 2010. This has been a 
lifeline to the arts community and we are truly grateful that artists and arts administrators 
were recognized as an important economic sector to the nation’s recovery. 

But. unfortunately, it’s still not enough to offset the major declines in public and private 
support of the arts that have occurred. Last year, state government arts appropriations 
dropped 10 percent, local government support fell 8 percent, and private giving to the arts 
fell 6.5 percent. If you total up these losses, it’s approximately one billion fewer dollars 
going into the arts in just one year. 

According to the Americans for the Arts National Arts Index, while there are signs of 
economic recovery for the country as a whole, we know from our trend data that the 
creative sector lags a full year behind business trends. While all indications point to 
another difficult year for arts organizations for 2010-1 1, we have seen wonderful and 
creative signs of perseverance. Many arts groups have re-doubled marketing efforts as a 
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means of increasing earned income potential, resulting in great ticket sale seasons and 
bringing in new audiences. 

The NBA plays an important role in helping these arts organizations leverage both 
contributed income as well as earned income. During this economic downturn, I 
encourage this subcommittee to increase funding for the NBA in order for it to carryout 
its important mission of leveraging more funds for the arts. 

Leveraging Other Federal Agency Support 

The NBA plays a very important role in developing partnerships with other federal 
agencies -such as HUD, Education, and Transportation-in order to open new channels 
for arts organizations to work with all aspects of government. For example, CDBG funds 
can be used for restoring cultural facilities, transportation funds can be used for public 
art, and education funds to deliver quality arts education programs to kids in- and after- 
school. 

Leveraging State and Local Government Support 

The NBA helps to leverage state and local governments to fund the arts as well. Forty 
plus years ago, something as simple as requiring states to match funds that it receives 
from the NBA helped create state arts councils in every state that now appropriate $297 
million of state funds to support the arts. 

At the local level, the NBA’s original local arts agency program created an even higher 2 
to 1 match that was welcomed by local governments. Since 1984, the NEA’s Local Arts 
Agency program has supported more than 800 grants totaling $47 million. This program 
spurred unprecedented growth in local government support for the arts in large part due 
to higher matching requirements, sensitivity to local standards and tastes, and their 
proven track record of being trustworthy stewards of public funds. Today, local 
governments invest $765 million of their own funds to support artists and community- 
based nonprofit arts organizations, ranging from traditional symphonies and operas to 
ethnically specific cultural programs and arts education initiatives. 

With this record of accomplishment in mind, 1 want to encourage this Subcommittee to 
create a formal re-granting partnership program for local arts agencies to help the NBA 
better serve arts organization of all sizes in communities across the country. 

Leveraging Private Contributed and Earned Income Support 

An NBA grant embodies a reputation of a national seal because of its rigorous review 
standards and the high level of competition. As a result, when the NBA awards direct 
grants to arts organizations across the country, the strong leveraging effect of attracting 
additional contributed dollars is unparalleled. The NBA has also served an important role 
of leveraging an arts organization’s earned income potential by supporting marketing 
initiatives ranging from investments in centralized ticketing offices, online community- 
wide cultural calendars to market research studies of audience trends and habits. 

In conclusion, I want to again express the nonprofit art community’s gratitude for your 
efforts thus far. Whether it is through the ARRA funds or through the regular NBA grant 
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process, your support for this industry is an invaluable resource. I respectfully ask the 
subcommittee to continue its commitment to the creative sector by supporting an increase 
in the NEA FY201 1 budget to $180 million to save jobs, educate our children, and 
maintain America’s cultural dynamism. 
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Mr. Moran. Thanks very much, Mr. Lynch. 
Mr. Simpson. 


INCREASES TO NEA BUDGET 

Mr. Simpson. Just a quick question. 

Thank you for your testimony, Robert. I appreciate that very 
much. 

The question is actually for Rocco. This is the danger of staying 
around after your testimony. 

Mr. Landesman. My mistake. 

Mr. Simpson. We know you support the President’s budget re- 
quest. 0MB says that is what you have to do. We are not bound 
by that. What if this committee were able to increase the budget? 
The proposal now is, what, a decrease of $6 million. What if we 
were able to find the money to provide the $180 million that was 
requested by Robert. Do you have plans for that? Do you have a 
place where that would go? Where would it go? 

Mr. Landesman. I think the Our Town Initiative would make 
that money powerfully leveraged. There is no question. We could 
roll it out to more places. We could do a lot more with that money, 
there is no doubt about it. 

Mr. Simpson. Would some of it go into Big Read? 

Mr. Landesman. It could. 

Mr. Simpson. That tells you where I am coming from. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Moran. Very good. Thank you. 

Mr. Lynch, thank you very much. 

And now we will hear from the mayor of the great city of Phila- 
delphia, Michael Nutter. 

Testimony of Mayor Michael Nutter 

Mr. Lynch. It gives me a lot of pleasure to introduce our first 
witness. And before being elected mayor in 2007, Michael Nutter 
served as city councilman for nearly 15 years, representing Phila- 
delphia’s fourth district, one of the city’s largest. He is a longtime 
friend of the arts and can speak about the social, civic, and eco- 
nomic benefits of the arts and the economic impact, because we 
brought our conference there two years ago, and it was a great sev- 
eral days. 

Mayor Nutter. 

Mr. Moran. Mayor, you are on. Thank you for being here. 

Mr. Nutter. Mr. Chairman, thank you very, very much, and 
Ranking Member Simpson, members of this House Appropriations 
subcommittee. Thank you for providing me the opportunity to tes- 
tify before you today. 

My name is Michael A. Nutter. I am mayor of the city of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. I am delighted to be here on Arts Advocacy 
Day representing the United States Conference of Mayors in cities 
all across America. I am also pleased and honored, as well, to be 
in support of Rocco Landesman at the NEA, Robert Lynch at Amer- 
icans for the Arts, and of course our great president. Mayor Kautz, 
and our executive director, Tom Cochran, at the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors. 
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I am here to ask the subcommittee to approve a budget request 
of $180 million for the National Endowment for the Arts for the 
creation, preservation, and presentation of the arts in America. 

ARTS IN PHILADELPHIA 

Philadelphia is truly a city of neighborhoods, and I can assure 
you that in every neighborhood in our city you can see the presence 
and feel the impact of the arts. The arts anchor our neighborhoods. 
They are an integral part of our civic identity, a vital part of the 
fabric of the Philadelphia community life, and a key ingredient in 
the education and enrichment of our children, and a major sector 
of our economy. There are millions of dollars spent on the arts in 
the Philadelphia region, supporting thousands of jobs. It is a major 
sector of our economy. And, with the new arrival of institutions like 
the Barnes Foundation, it will grow larger still. To give you some 
context, more than 40,000 people in Philadelphia depend on art 
and culture for their livelihoods in Philadelphia. 

Shortly after taking office in 2008, I demonstrated my commit- 
ment to the arts by reestablishing, as I had committed as a can- 
didate, reestablishing the Office of Arts, Culture, and the Creative 
Economy and by creating the position of chief cultural officer. I am 
joined here today by my chief cultural officer, Gary Steuer, and his 
deputy, Moira Baylson. The office gives the public a single point of 
contact for the arts and creative industries and an enthusiastic 
partner in creative problem-solving. 

As a city, we seek to employ the arts to strengthen city services 
and improve the lives of Philadelphians. I increased the allocation 
to the Philadelphia Cultural Fund, the city’s arts grant-making 
body, from $2.2 million to $3.2 million in my first year. Even in 
tough times, cultural organizations can be a catalyst to population 
growth, workforce development, and a strong economy. 

Furthermore, I established the Mayor’s Cultural Advisory Coun- 
cil and appointed a distinguished group of cultural leaders, who are 
an incredible resource to me and to this newly created office. The 
council’s role is to make sure we are truly representing and ad- 
dressing the needs of the arts community and the public. 

In addition to supporting and nurturing the arts community in 
Philadelphia, I am always looking for creative ways the arts can 
help us achieve our larger visionary goals. I applaud NEA Chair- 
man Rocco Landesman for his commitment to working across agen- 
cies at the Federal level. Likewise, we in Philadelphia see the value 
and we have been looking to the arts as a tool to strengthen pro- 
grams in services across our city departments, especially in the 
areas of health, housing, prisons, planning and economic develop- 
ment, transportation, and education. 

Just last Friday, our Philadelphia Streets Department organized 
an event to promote our new anti-litter campaign called UnLitter 
Us, a movement to clean up Philadelphia. And it featured the tal- 
ents of spoken-word poets and musicians. 

Through our internationally renowned Mural Arts Program, 
Philadelphia uses art to improve public safety, education, and 
youth development. Mural Arts works with our court system, our 
prisoner reentry program, and other groups to build healthy, sus- 
tainable neighborhoods, using community-based public art projects. 
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Each year, the Mural Arts Program works with more than 100 
communities and employs more than 300 artists, revitalizing open 
spaces and remediating blight with colorful and innovative public 
arts projects. To date, Philadelphia has nearly 3,000 public murals 
throughout our city. The city has truly earned the nickname “the 
city of murals.” 

Arts education is critical to the success of our education goals. 
This year, the city’s Philadelphia Cultural Fund launched a new 
program, the Youth Arts Enrichment Program, to foster youth en- 
gagement in the arts. The program will distribute $350,000 in 
grants to exemplary arts education programs. Also, through a 
newly created organization. Arts Rising, there is a commitment to 
improving and expanding equitable access to arts education for all 
children in the greater Philadelphia region. 

RECOVERY ACT FUNDING 

Several weeks ago, I announced the recipients of the Creative In- 
dustry Workforce Grants, a new and groundbreaking program 
funded through the Community Development Block Grant, CDBG, 
from the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act. This program 
is a partnership among Philadelphia’s Office of Arts, Culture, and 
the Creative Economy and our Philadelphia Department of Com- 
merce and other city agencies. Eight creative businesses received 
grants, ranging from $20,000 to $100,000, for construction or ren- 
ovation of affordable artist workspaces, performance spaces, and 
creative multi-tenant spaces. From a pool of $500,000 of our CDBG 
money, grants for capital improvements will stimulate our econ- 
omy. Businesses were selected based on their ability to serve low- 
and moderate-income neighborhoods and to create permanent jobs. 
This exciting new program is already serving as a national model 
for the use of CDBG funds for the arts and creative sectors. 

Many of Philadelphia’s acclaimed museums, visual arts, historic 
sites, theaters, dance companies, music organizations, universities, 
and arts education organizations are the recipients of NEA fund- 
ing. This funding supports the creation of new works of art, both 
visual and performance. It fosters collaborations between organiza- 
tions, supports education programming, funds research and mar- 
keting efforts, the creation of public art, and free and low-cost ac- 
cess to museums and theaters. In the case of ARRA funding, NEA 
funds saved jobs. This year, Philadelphia organizations also re- 
ceived funding through a $50 million allocation to NEA from the 
ARRA. 

The Philadelphia Museum of Art, one of the largest museums in 
the country, with a remarkable collection, notable exhibit pro- 
grams, and exemplary arts education programs, received some of 
these. Its free and low-cost programs are accessible to all Philadel- 
phians, made possible with your support. 

The internationally acclaimed Philadelphia Orchestra produces 
Arts in the Park, a series of performances in Philadelphia’s Fair- 
mount Park, our Mann Center for the Performing Arts, as well as 
free neighborhood concerts throughout the city. Both organizations 
are funded by the NEA. 

The Kimmel Center and its many resident companies, located in 
the heart of our downtown arts district, is also funded by the NEA. 
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One of the resident companies, Philadanco, hosted the 22nd annual 
International Conference of Blacks in Dance in partnership with 
the University of the Arts in Philadelphia, again funded by a grant 
through the NEA. This conference brought together dance profes- 
sionals from all across the United States, Canada, and the Carib- 
bean to network, strategize, and share their artistic experiences. 

And while there has been some criticism about the use of recov- 
ery funding for arts organizations, I cannot more strongly empha- 
size and reiterate my support for organizations and initiatives 
funded through the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act. 
Philadelphia organizations such as Pig Iron Theatre Company and 
Spiral Q Puppet Theater are award-winning, highly regarded, and 
successful businesses that are important members of Philadelphia’s 
economy. These organizations receive grants directly through NEA 
for the purpose of saving real jobs for real Philadelphians. 

The city’s Office of Arts, Culture, and the Creative Economy also 
partnered with the Greater Philadelphia Cultural Alliance to dis- 
tribute $225,000 to organizations as job-retention grants. Ten orga- 
nizations received grants, and ten jobs were saved as a result. 

There has been overwhelming support from Philadelphia’s civic 
leaders and residents for these investments in the arts. The recov- 
ery funding provided by the NEA was spent efficiently and made 
an immediate impact in Philadelphia. There is just no question 
that this money was spent well. And I believe that annual funding 
from NEA is essential to strengthening and transforming our com- 
munities. 


mayors’ institute on city design 

Lastly, this year marks the 25th anniversary of the Mayors’ In- 
stitute on City Design, a program of the United States Conference 
of Mayors, the National Endowment for the Arts, and the American 
Architectural Foundation. We are very excited about NEA’s grant 
program, the MICD 25, which will provide up to $250,000 to cities 
using the arts as part of the plan to create and sustain livable com- 
munities. 

On his recent visit to Philadelphia, Chairman Landesman toured 
the Crane Arts Building, a 120,000-square-foot multi-tenant arts 
facility in a former plumbing supplies building. Chairman 
Landesman called Philadelphia a leader in reshaping our post-in- 
dustrial communities into arts communities. I am, of course, hon- 
ored by this statement. 

But we are also challenged, and now we must continue our 
progress forward in this area. We look forward to our Federal part- 
ner, the NEA, as not just a funder but also as a policy-maker in 
recognizing how these and other initiatives can impact the health 
and vitality of cities all across America. Through my work with the 
U.S. Conference of Mayors, I know that mayors all across the coun- 
try share a mutual support for the NEA. 

The NEA is at work in Philadelphia and many other commu- 
nities across America. Its programs have tremendous impact on our 
citizens’ lives and on our local economy. The NEA is critical for the 
continued development of American cities as centers of art and cul- 
ture. When properly funded, NEA can foster artistic excellence for 
generations to come. 
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It is a great honor for the city of Philadelphia that I would have 
this opportunity to give testimony today. Thank you very much. 
[The information follows:] 
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Mayor of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

House Appropriations Subcommittee on Interior, Environment & Related Agencies 

Arts Build Communities 
April 13, 2010 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the House Appropriations Subcommittee, thank you for 
providing me this opportunity to testify before you today. My name is Michael Nutter and I am 
Mayor of the City of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. I am delighted to be here on Arts Advocacy 
Day representing the United States Conference of Mayors and cities across the country. I am 
here to ask the Subcommittee to approve a budget of $180 million for the National Endowment 
for the Arts (NEA) for the creation, preservation, and presentation of the arts in America. 

Philadelphia is a city of neighborhoods and I can assure you that in each of our communities, you 
can feel the presence of the arts. The arts anchor our neighborhoods. They are an integral part of 
our civic identity, a vital part of the fabric of Philadelphia community life, a key ingredient in the 
education and enrichment of our children, as well as a major segment of our economy. 

As Mayor, it is my job to ensure that Philadelphia becomes a safer, smarter and healthier city, 
one in which all residents have real opportunities for education, housing, employment and a good 
quality of life. My goals for Philadelphia include; 

1. Economic Recovery and Jobs 

Philadelphia grows as a green city 

2. Enhancing Public Safety 

Philadelphia becomes the safest large city in the country 

3. Investing in Youth and Protecting the Most Vulnerable 

Philadelphia ’s youth and vulnerable populations have the opportunity to thrive 

4. Reforming Government 

Reforming city government to work better and cost less 

Within each of these four goals, there has been a role for the arts. Today I want to demonstrate 
the importance of the arts by discussing recent initiatives in Philadelphia, ways we are 
transforming communities through the arts, the importance of the arts to our economy, and the 
impact of NEA funding in Philadelphia. 

The Arts in Philadelphia 

Shortly after taking office in 2008, 1 showed my commitment to the arts by reestablishing the 
Office of Arts, Culture and the Creative Economy and by creating the position of Chief Cultural 
Officer. The Chief Cultural Officer is a member of my cabinet, giving the arts a prominent role 
in my administration. The Office gives the public a single point of contact for the arts and 
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creative industries, and an enthusiastic partner in creative problem solving. As a city, we seek to 
employ the arts to strengthen City services and improve the lives of Philadelphians. 

In my first term as Mayor, I increased the allocation to the Philadelphia Cultural Fund, the City’s 
arts grantmaking body, from $2.2 million to $3.2 million. Despite significant fiscal challenges, 1 
have kept ray promise to maintain the Fund at this level. Even in tough times, cultural 
organizations can be a catalyst to population growth, workforce development and a strong 
economy. Furthermore, I established the Mayor’s Cultural Advisory Council, an esteemed group 
of cultural, creative business and philanthropic leaders who are an incredible resource to me and 
to this newly created office. The Council’s role is to make sure we are truly addressing the needs 
of the arts community and the public. 

In addition to supporting and nurturing the arts community in Philadelphia, I am also finding 
creative ways the arts can help us achieve our larger visionary goals. I applaud NEA Chairman 
Rocco Landesman for his commitment to working across agencies at the federal level. 
Philadelphia leaders also see the value in this and we have been looking to the arts as a tool to 
strengthen programs and services across departments: part icularly in the areas of health, housing, 
prisons, planning and economic development, transportation, and education. Just last Friday our 
Streets Department organized an event to promote “Unlitter Us” - a movement to clean up 
Philadelphia, and it featured the talents of spoken word poets and musicians. 

Transforming Communities in Philadelphia 

Through its nationally known Mural Arts Program, the City continues to address a number of 
social issues such as public safety, education and youth development. Mural Arts works with the 
court system, prisoner re-entry programs and other groups to build healthy and sustainable 
communities using community based public art projects. Each year the Mural Arts Program 
works with over 100 communities and employs more than 300 artists, revitalizing open spaces, 
and re-mediating blight with colorful and innovative public art projects. To date, this program is 
responsible for approximately 2,800 murals in the City of Philadelphia. The Mural Arts Program 
is a recipient of NEA funding. 

Arts Education is critical to the success of our education goals. This year, the City’s Philadelphia 
Cultural Fund launched a new program. The Youth Arts Enrichment Program, to foster youth 
engagement in the arts. The program will distribute $350,000 in grants to exemplary arts 
education programs. Additionally, through a newly created organization, Arts Rising, there is a 
commitment to improving and expanding equitable access to arts education for all children in the 
Greater Philadelphia region. 

Several weeks ago, I announced the recipients of the Creative Industry Workforce Grants, a new 
and groundbreaking program funded through the Community Development Block Grants 
(CDBG) from the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act. This program is a partnership 
between Philadelphia’s Office of Arts, Culture and the Creative Economy and the Philadelphia 
Department of Commerce. Eight creative businesses received a total of $500,000 in grants 
ranging from $20,000 to $100,000 for the construction or renovation of affordable artist 
workspaces, performance spaces and creative multi-tenant spaces. These grants for capital 
improvements will stimulate temporary construction jobs. Businesses were selected based on 
their ability to serve low and moderate-income neighborhoods and to create permanent jobs. This 
exciting new program is already serving as a national model for the use of CDBG funds for the 
arts and creative sectors. 
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Arts and Economic Impact 

Arts organizations employ our residents, and attract and retain residents, job seekers and 
businesses. On a regional basis, about 1 ,300 non-profit arts organizations put on more than 
50,000 events annually. The regional non-profit cultural sector generates $ 1 .3 billion in annual 
expenditures, 40,000 jobs and $158.5 million in State and local taxes (Source: Greater 
Philadelphia Cultural Alliance, 2008 Portfolio Report). 

Philadelphians love the arts, so it is not surprising that 83% of Philadelphia area residents 
attended an arts or cultural event in the last year. Attendees spend an average of $37.32 per 
person in addition to the ticket price. Visits to arts organizations total 15 million per year 
(Portfolio Report). Arts and cultural organizations also attract regional and international visitors. 
Tourists whose patronize local arts and culture spend an average of $166 more than other 
tourists, a 36% increase in dollars spent (Source: Travel Industry Association) 

Philadelphia Organizations Supported by the NEA 

The NEA supports Philadelphia arts organizations through its four programs: Access to Artistic 
Excellence, Challenge America: Reaching Every Community, Federal/State Partnerships, and 
Learning in the Arts. Philadelphia organizations can also receive NEA funding through our state 
arts agency, the Pennsylvania Council on the Arts; our regional arts agency, the Mid-Atlantic 
Arts Foundation; and through the Office of Arts, Culture and the Creative Economy, the 
designated Local Arts Agency authorized to re-grant federal funds. This year, Philadelphia 
organizations also received funding through a $50 million allocation to the NEA from the 
American Recovery and Reinvestment Act. 

Many of Philadelphia’s acclaimed museums, historic sites, theaters, dance companies, music 
organizations, universities and arts education organizations are the recipients of NEA funding. 
This funding supports the creation of new visual and performance artworks, it fosters 
collaborations between organizations, supports education programming, funds research and 
marketing efforts, the creation of public art, and free and low cost access to museums and 
theaters. In the case of the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act, NEA funding saved jobs. 

The Philadelphia Museum of Art is one of the largest museums in the country with a remarkable 
collection, exhilarating exhibition program and exemplary arts education program. The 
Museum’s free and low cost programs are accessible to all Philadelphians and are made possible 
with NEA funding. The internationally acclaimed Philadelphia Orchestra produces Arts in the 
Park, a series of performances in Fairmount Park’s Mann Center for Performing Arts, as well as 
free neighborhood concerts in Philadelphia. Both organizations are funded by the NEA. 

The Kimmel Center and its many diverse resident companies, located in the heart of our 
downtown arts district, are also funded by the NEA. Resident company Philadelphia Dance 
Company (Philadanco) hosted the 22nd Annual International Conference of Blacks in Dance, in 
partnership with the University of the Arts in Philadelphia with a grant from the NEA. The 
conference brought together dance professionals from across the United States, Canada, and the 
Caribbean to network, strategize, and share their artistic experiences. Philadelphia just closed its 
first international print and contemporary art festival, Philagraphika 2010, one of the largest 
events of its kind in the United States, with 300 artists and 80 venues participating. This four 
month-long festival, which will now be a triennial event, was also supported by the NEA. 
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Funding from the NEA’s Recovery allocation was distributed in a number of ways: directly 
through the NEA, through the Pennsylvania Council on the Arts, the Mid- Atlantic Arts 
Foundation and locally in Philadelphia. This funding helped to strengthen many Philadelphia 
organizations and artists, enabling them to continue their work while providing direct and 
ancillary economic benefits to our region. 

There has been some criticism about the use of Recovery funding for arts organizations. As a 
Mayor who feels strongly that the arts are not only a key element of our economy, but also a 
catalyst for other important areas of economic growth, 1 want to reiterate my support for 
organizations and initiatives funded through the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act. 
Philadelphia organizations such as Pig Iron Theater Company and Spiral Q Puppet Theater are 
award winning, highly regarded and successful businesses that are important members of 
Philadelphia’s economy. These organizations received grants directly through the NEA for 
purpose of job retention to save jobs. Arts jobs are jobs too! 

The City’s Office of Arts, Culture and the Creative Economy also partnered with the Greater 
Philadelphia Cultural Alliance to distribute $225,000 to organizations as job retention grants. 
Ten organizations received grants and ten jobs were saved as a result. There has been 
overwhelming support from Philadelphia's civic leaders and residents for these investments in 
the arts. The Recovery funding provided by the NEA was spent efficiently and made an 
immediate impact in Philadelphia. There is no question in my mind that this was money well 
spent. I believe that annual funding from the NEA is essential to strengthening and transforming 
our communities. 

Mayors’ Institute on City Design 

This year marks the 25'*' Anniversary of the Mayors’ Institute on City Design, a program of the 
United States Conference of Mayors, the National Endowment for the Arts and the American 
Architectural Foundation. We are also excited about the NEA’s grant program, the MICD25 that 
will provide up to $250,000 to cities using the arts at the center of a plan to create and sustain a 
livable community. 

Today Philadelphia is seeking to reclaim its waterfronts for the public’s use. 1 am proud to say 
that we are moving ahead with the Central Delaware River Master Planning process, which we 
hope will be a model for open space and parks with innovative design and public art elements. 
Furthermore, the Philadelphia City Planning Commission is preparing the city’s first 
comprehensive plan in 50 years for release in early 2011. Philadelphia 2035: The 
Comprehensive Plan envisions a bright, sustainable future for Philadelphia, with goals, 
objectives, and measurable actions related to housing, arts and culture, open space and transit- 
oriented development. 

Philadelphia is focused on identifying the new and appropriate uses for old industrial sites 
throughout our City neighborhoods. A non-profit lender in our community, the Reinvestment 
Fund, led by Jeremy Nowak, and the University of the Pennsylvania’s Social Impact for the Arts 
project, have been national leaders in documenting the role the arts can play in reclaiming and 
stabilizing neighborhoods. On his recent visit to Philadelphia, NEA Chairman Rocco Landesman 
visited the Crane Arts Building, a 120,000 multi-tenant arts facility in a former plumbing 
supplies building, and called Philadelphia “a leader” in reshaping our post-industrial 
communities into arts communities. Honored by this statement, we are also challenged - now we 
must continue our forward progress in this area. We look to our federal partner, the NEA as not 
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just a funder, but also as a policy maker in recognizing how these and other initiatives can impact 
the health and vitality of cities nationwide. Through my work with the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors, 1 know that other Mayors who lead cities of all shapes and sizes share my support for 
the NEA. 

Conclusion 

The NEA is at work in Philadelphia and in many other communities across our nation. Its 
programs have tremendous impact in our citizens' lives and on our local economy. The NEA is 
critical to the continued development of American cities as centers of arts and culture and to 
fostering artistic excellence for generations to come. 

“An advanced civilization must not limit its efforts to science and technology alone, but must 
give full value and support to the other great branches of scholarly and cultural activity in order 
to achieve a better understanding of the past, a better analysis of the present, and a better view of 
the future,” This Congressional declaration is a founding purpose of the NEA. I steadfastly ask 
you, members of the Subcommittee, to take this statement to heart and to think about the 
importance of the arts and the impact that NEA funding has as a tool for transformation in every 
one of our nation’s communities. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify before you today. 
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Mr. Moran. So I guess we don’t have to worry about Brady’s or 
Chaka’s votes on the arts, right, Mayor? You will take care of that 
for us? 

Mr. Nutter. Mr. Chairman, I work on those every day. 

Mr. Moran. That is the spirit. We don’t envy you. 

Mike, do you have anything? 

Mr. Simpson. No questions. 

Thank you for being here. 

Mr. Moran. Okay. Thanks very much. 

Mr. Nutter. Thank you very much. 

Testimony of Kyle MacLachlan 

Mr. Moran. I may usurp your role for a moment in introducing 
the next witness. Bob, because I really enjoyed talking with him 
this morning. 

Kyle MacLachlan — he started out in Washington State with rep- 
ertory theater when he was still in high school. That got him 
turned — come on up here, Kyle. He has played some tremendous 
roles in David Lynch’s almost surreal films, “Blue Velvet” and 
“Dune.” And then Jim Morrison’s band. The Doors, changed peo- 
ple’s perspective on music. There was this phenomenal keyboardist, 
and you played him perfectly in that Oliver Stone movie. 

And then, of course, I feel as though I know you because my wife 
and I try to get home early enough on Sunday so we can watch 
“Desperate Housewives.” You do a great job as Orson Hodge. And 
then in “Sex and the City” — and, of course, you were terrific in 
“Twin Peaks,” winning a Golden Globe. 

Now, Bob, did you have anything else you wanted to say about 
Kyle? 

Mr. Lynch. I think you have covered it, sir. 

Mr. Simpson. Well, Mr. Chairman, I have something I would like 
to say. 

Mr. Moran. Please, Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Simpson. I found out when looking at this that we have 
something in common. I am a dog lover. My wife and I have two 
dogs at home. Snickers and Nibs. And you have, what is it, Mookie 
and Sam? 

Mr. MacLachlan. Mookie and Sam. 

Mr. Simpson. And you have created a Web site, 
mookieandsam.com, and that these dogs talk? 

Mr. MacLachlan. Yeah. Well, I 

Mr. Simpson. Somebody needs to see this, if you haven’t seen it 
yet. It is 

Mr. MacLachlan. Actually, it is partly responsible — my wife is 
in the audience here, and 

Mr. Moran. Oh, stand up. There you go. Thank you. 

Mrs. MacLachlan. We are dog-obsessed, it is true. 

Mr. MacLachlan. Yes, it is true. 

Mr. Simpson. Me and my wife are dog-obsessed, too. Thanks for 
being here today. 

Mr. MacLachlan. Well, we come from the same part of the coun- 
try, so maybe 

Mr. Moran. I trust they are not Portuguese water dogs. 
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Mr. Simpson. Have you got something against Portuguese water 
dogs? 

Mr. Moran. Ted Kennedy unloaded one of his on 

Mr. Simpson. You don’t unload a dog. 

Mr. Moran. Well, no. I mean, it is wonderful, but she insists on 
sleeping with us, with the head on the pillow and — every night. 

Mr. Simpson. That is what dogs do. 

Mr. Moran. I know they do. But, they are wonderful. 

Anyways, I think we are digressing a bit, and you may have 
wanted to talk about the arts, perhaps. So, Mr. MacLachlan, you 
are on. 

Mr. MacLachlan. Well, good morning. Chairman Moran and 
Ranking Member Simpson, members of the subcommittee. Let me 
express what an incredible honor it is for me to be here to testify 
in front of you. This is well outside my wheelhouse, but I am very 
happy to be here. And it is an issue that I am passionate about, 
and it also happens to concern my job. 

So, as you said, my name is Kyle MacLachlan. I am an actor and 
member of the Americans for the Arts Artists Committee. 

One sidebar: I did think your appearance on “Hardball” was pret- 
ty special last week. Just wanted to 

Mr. Moran. Thank you. 

Mr. MacLachlan. Well done. 

Mr. Moran. Well, that makes me feel good. 

I am not sure would you agree with the — well, I think you prob- 
ably would have, Mike. Actually, I think you would have on that 
one, yeah, absolutely. 

Mr. MacLachlan. Yeah. It was a good job. 

Mr. Moran. Thank you. 

Mr. MacLachlan. You are welcome. 

I am here today to speak about how the arts have not only en- 
riched this country but also served as public support for my profes- 
sional career. 

As we all struggle with the current economic downturn, congres- 
sional leaders such as yourselves face the enormous challenge of 
getting people back to work. It is especially important to me to un- 
derscore the struggles of those in the creative community who are 
facing the same demands on their families. 

When Bob asked me to participate in this event, I started to 
think about my roots and the opportunities that I had had growing 
up, and realized that I took many of these for granted simply be- 
cause they were available to me. 

My first significant relationship with the theater was when I was 
about 10 and my mom volunteered me and my brothers to help out 
at the local community theatre in Yakima, Washington, my home- 
town. Our theatre was a converted apple storage warehouse and 
had been turned into a vibrant nonprofit performance stage theatre 
and community resource. And my brothers and I would help out 
during the summer musical and the fall play. 

Our little theatre was a real good example of how the arts can 
have a positive economic and civic effect on a small community. It 
was a lot of work, as you can imagine. The audiences absolutely 
loved it. It gave my mom and many others like her a tremendous 
source of pride in serving her community. And because it was a 
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town hub, it generated a lot of buzz, whether it was the plays or 
the musicals we did. And during the afternoons they would have 
art displays on in the lobby. And it was this type of thing that just 
really made the difference and impacted Yakima in a very positive 
way. 

Ultimately, it was my involvement in the community theatre 
that gave me a foundation in something that would later resonate 
with my academic pursuits and much later into my career. 

During high school, I was very involved in the music programs, 
the drama group, the after-school plays, but I never really thought 
the theatre was something I could do as a career. It was, however, 
a great place to meet girls, as you can imagine, and that was a 
pretty good selling point. But 

Mr. Moran. She is beaming. 

Mr. MacLachlan. Yes. Yes. That came later. 

But when I look back, I realize that by doing the performances — 
I was in “Oklahoma” and “My Fair Lady” — it gave me confidence 
that I would draw on later when I seriously began to consider act- 
ing as a career. 

I was very fortunate to have those kind of outlets and programs 
in my junior high and high school, as a lot of kids don’t have that 
kind of opportunity to find their voice in something outside a 
standard curriculum. 

I know he is not here, but 1960 football national champion, num- 
ber 63, Mr. Norm Dicks, also went to the U, and that is where I 
went to continue my education. And, to borrow a football analogy, 
I kind of fumbled around college for a few years before finally land- 
ing on my feet. They had a training program there called the Pro- 
fessional Actor Training Program. This was an esteemed program, 
rivaling schools like Juilliard and Yale. And I set my sights on get- 
ting into this program and was accepted in 1979. 

The main thrust of the program, apart from training us to be ac- 
tors, was that the instructor, the main instructor, his expectation 
was nothing more than to make us become working actors. We 
were there to learn about acting, but, really, he wanted us to enter 
the workforce, and that was a main part of his education. 

And each year, leading to that, each year, as an extension of this 
training, we were expected to go out and do summer theater. So 
I had summer theater apprentices in a lot of nonprofit theaters 
around the country: Flat Rock Playhouse, North Carolina; 
Millbrook, Pennsylvania, which is really in the middle of nowhere, 
but it is beautiful and they have great corn. I worked at the Lyric 
Repertory Theatre in Logan, Utah. These little theaters were fan- 
tastic training grounds for honing my craft, but the communities 
would also benefit. They cherished these summer theatre produc- 
tions, as you can imagine, and they drew visitors from across the 
region. 

So it was during my last year of school I auditioned, I got a job 
at the Oregon Shakespeare Festival in Ashland. The Shakespeare 
Festival is a repertory company, which means I did three different 
roles, in rotation, doing a different play each night, five to six per- 
formances a week, on an outdoor stage, battling the elements. May 
through October, while earning the vast sum of $550 a month. It 
didn’t matter; I was doing what I loved. I was putting into practice 
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skills that I had acquired through the training program at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

And, believe it or not, this opportunity to work at the festival 
was due, in part, to the work of this subcommittee. Many of these 
nonprofit theatres that shaped my early career were recipients of 
NEA grants, either directly or indirectly through State and local 
arts councils. The universally praised Oregon Shakespeare Festival 
in Ashland is a consistent grant awardee. So it is not farfetched to 
say that your belief in this incredible festival helped me enter soci- 
ety as a productive member and pursue my passion. 

This year, your funding of the NEA will help bring “Hamlet” 
again to the 2010 Shakespeare Festival season. And I am sure that 
the working actors, sound techs, stage managers, wardrobe staff, 
electricians, carpenters, and vendors will feel the impact of those 
Federal funds as they work to bring high-quality performances to 
the hundreds of thousands of people who travel to Ashland each 
year. I am proud to have been a part of this tradition. 

So I was up in Seattle doing theatre, I got a call to meet and 
read for the movie “Dune” by David Lynch. They were looking for 
an unknown to play the lead. You couldn’t get much more unknown 
than me, at that time. And I read for a casting agent in downtown 
Seattle. Turns out she had come across my name by contacting 
many of the mentors of mine in the Seattle-area stage community. 

And I have been fortunate, as Chairman Moran said, to work in 
a lot of film and successful television series. And I continually draw 
back on my education and experiences in Seattle, Ashland, and, 
yes, even Yakima. I look at those experiences as fundamental to 
my success, allowing me to pursue my life’s work. 

So let me conclude by saying a heartfelt “thank you” to the sub- 
committee for their work on behalf of the NEA. You are our cham- 
pions here in the halls of Congress. And for many of us, you hold 
our livelihoods in your hands. Much of my success has to do with 
the opportunities that were present because of the support from 
this subcommittee for the NEA to give grants directly to theaters 
and through State and local arts councils. 

I know that recent years have seen increases in funding, and the 
American Recovery and Reinvestment Act has helped save jobs in 
the creative workforce. Thank you for that. I am living, walking 
proof of the tangible difference supporting these types of programs 
can make. 

And I join with my colleagues here today in respectfully request- 
ing that this committee allocate $180 million to the National En- 
dowment for the Arts so that the arts and arts education remain 
pillars in the communities they serve. 

Thank you so much for allowing me to testify before you, and I 
would be happy to answer any questions you might have. 

[The information follows:] 
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Good morning Chairman Moran, Ranking Member Simpson, and members of the 
Subcommittee. Please let me first express what an incredible honor it is to testify before 
you today on behalf of an issue that I am passionate about and just happens to be my job. 
My name is Kyle MacLachlan. I am an actor and member of the Americans for the Arts 
Artists Committee. 

It gives me great comfort that the former chairman of this committee is a fellow 
Washingtonian and U-Dub (University of Washington) alum. Any anxiety I had vanished 
knowing that a former University of Washington football player sits on this panel and is 
an arts supporter. Also, I want to echo the sentiments of my fellow witnesses in 
congratulating Chairman Moran on his appointment and your recent appearance on 
Hardball last week. 

I am here today along with my esteemed fellow witnesses to talk about how the arts have 
not only enriched this country, but served as the public support for my professional 
career. As we toil with the current economic downturn, congressional leaders such as you 
face the enormous challenge of helping get more of our fellow Americans back to work. 

It is especially important to me to provide my perspective with you on behalf of those in 
the creative community who are also facing similar demands on their families. 

I am not just speaking for those who have been fortunate enough to have a steady film 
and acting career in Hollywood and New York, but for those artists and arts educators 
who dedicate their lives everyday to their craft and their communities across the country. 
Also, something I know will respectfully get your attention and is sometimes forgotten, 
they also happen to be taxpayers and constituents caught in meeting the head-on task of 
providing for a living. It is my hope that by sharing my story I can reinforce that the arts 
do not only entertain, provoke thought, or provide a means of expression, but they also 
provide a viable way of making a living and improving communities for our fellow 
Americans. 

Early Years in the Arts 

When you have had a long career, it is always important to remember one’s roots and the 
early breaks that helped shape you. My first memorable experience with the arts was at 
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the age 10 when my mother “volunteered” my brothers and me to help out at the Yakima 
Little Theatre in Yakima, WA. She was a board member of the Allied Arts Alliance 
Council in Yakima (now Allied Arts of Yakima) and in true community theatre fashion, 
looked to her immediate inner circle to help out with productions — me and my brothers. 
Somehow my dad managed to avoid enlistment in this community service. The theatre 
was converted from an apple cold storage warehouse to a vibrant nonprofit performance 
stage and community resource that my brothers and I would help with during the summer 
musical. 

My experience shares the same themes that Bob and others have shared in their testimony 
about the value of the arts from different perspectives. It was where 1 was first exposed to 
the phenomena of the theatre and performance. Second, it was where I also saw the other 
essential elements of creating and staging a production. That shed a light on aspects of 
the creative process. Literally, I shined the light as an amateur lighting man. Also, I did it 
ail — from taking tickets to rurming the vending counters where the incentive was all-you- 
can drink soda pop. This was all part of my flashy entrance into the artistic world. 

Our little theatre is a prime example of how the arts can have an economic and civic 
effect on a community. It was a lot of work, but the audiences certainly benefited from its 
existence, and it gave my mother (and many others like her) a tremendous source of pride 
in serving her community as well as giving me and my brothers something productive to 
do after school. Because it was a town hub it also helped generate some activity that quite 
frankly the old apple storage warehouse didn’t. Whether it was the concessions, the draw 
of the art exhibit that Allied Arts sponsored, or the extra traffic near the theatre for the 
shows, it impacted Yakima because the space certainly did not lack activity. I’ve also 
seen this in my career: When we film in a community, the local economy benefits 
tremendously from the production’s presence. What is truly important for me was that my 
involvement in theatre community gave me a foundation in something that would later 
resonate with my academic pursuits and then into my career. I just didn’t know it at the 
time. 

High School Arts Education 

It would not be exactly accurate to say that my experience at the Yakima Little Theatre 
was life-altering. While I certainly was drawn to it and was provided with some 
inspiration, I did not set out to be an actor or an artist. Shockingly, I wasn’t 100 percent 
sure what I specifically wanted to do with my high school education other than probably 
attend college. At Eisenhower Senior High School in Yakima, I was very involved in our 
drama group and afterschool theatre and somewhat knew that I really enjoyed this stuff, 
but was it a career? What I do know is that by performing in Oklahoma and My Fair 
Lady, it gave me the confidence to start thinking, “I could do this.” As with most 
teenagers the future was not foremost in my thoughts at the time. Quite frankly, I didn’t 
have clue of what I wanted to do. 

Only now as I look back do I realize I was lucky that I had those kinds of outlets and 
programs in my junior and high school. Many kids are not as fortunate as I was to have a 
place to find their voice in things outside the standard curriculum. Combined with the 
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dedication of my teachers, performing all of a sudden became an option for me — an 
option that stuck with me as I entered college. 

College Years 

With a nod to my fellow U-Dub grad, 1960 Football National Champion, #63 Mr. Dicks, 

I went to the University of Washington in Seattle to continue my education. Now the 
University of Washington School of Drama has a profound history' and connection to the 
federal impact on the arts, even besides Mr. Dicks residing on this committee. The 
Federal Theatre Project (FTP) was a New Deal program funded through the Works 
Progress Administration (WPA) and designed to provide relief for unemployed theatre 
artists during the Great Depression. As part of this effort, the University of Washington 
had two theatres built on campus for this initiative. Those two buildings, the Showboat 
Theatre and the Penthouse Theatre, were constructed in the 1930s to raise the visibility of 
the early on-campus drama program. Under the leadership of the first Washington State 
FTP Regional Director Glenn Hughes, a program that had been initially a division of the 
English Department, became the hub of actor training and provided staging venues and 
productions that kept actors refining their craft, but more importantly, kept them working 
during that past economic crisis. 

It should be noted that on campus one of those theatres. The Penthouse Theatre, is still in 
use today and is widely acknowledged as the first in-the-round Art Deco arena stage of 
its kind. 

Against that backdrop, my experience on campus really kicked into gear when I was 
accepted to the League of Professional Acting Program at U-Dub, a three-year course of 
intense stage training. I had always applied myself in high school but I didn’t think it 
would lead to an opportunity to be part of this esteemed program that rivaled such 
acclaimed schools as Julliard and Yale. I had heard about the classes and checked it out. I 
was simply stunned by the level of quality and it became my goal to get into this 
program. 

Our director. Dr. Robert Hobbs, was instrumental in honing this small group of 10"13 or 
so actors each academic year into a first-rate group of performers. But Bob also had an 
eye on our futures too. One of his core beliefs was to bring in regional directors from 
around the country to direct us in plays while we were still in school. By doing so, Bob 
had positioned us around the country to be evaluated by directors who would be casting 
productions in other communities. It is that kind of practical touch that can make a 
tremendous difference in the career for a working artist and I was lucky to be in a 
program with instructors that had an expectation were to be working actors. That is what 
we were being groomed for. The love of performing is something you are bom with. To 
be able to provide for yourself and your family is a must. 

Career 

During school I had summer apprenticeships at several nonprofit professional theatre 
companies including the Flat Rock Playhouse in the State Theatre of North Carolina and 
did summer stock in Millbrook, PA, as well at the Lyric Repertory Theatre in Utah for 
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my senior summer. Each year we were expected to do summer theatre. These little 
community theatres were essential training in putting practice into action. The constant 
honing of the craft served me well in being ready for whatever options would be 
available to me and enhanced my already demanding training. 

Because of the reach of our-school of our Drama School at Washington, as soon as I 
graduated college I was able to audition and get a job at the renowned Oregon 
Shakespeare Festival in Ashland, OR. With the amount of student loans that I was facing, 
I did not have the luxury of pursuing my passion without some compensation! I needed 
literally be a working artist. To find a professional job right after graduation allowed me 
to hit the ground running. 

When performing repertory theatre like the Oregon Shakespeare Festival, we were asked 
to switch between three different roles, five to six days a week, battling the elements of 
outdoor theatre from March through October at $550 a month. That extra money came in 
handy with student loans staring me down. I am proud to say that back then, I actually 
had some net pay to save after rent and expenses. More importantly, I was working and 
doing what 1 love. Being able to put into practice all the skills and training that I had 
acquired through the rigors of the training program back at U-Dub was not unlike an 
Olympic athlete. After waiting three years for your turn it was your chance to shine and 
Ashland was a great place put into practice all the hard work. Playing in lead roles such 
as Octavius in Julius Caesar and Romeo in Romeo and Juliet was challenging, but 
because of my training I believe 1 was up to the task. 

It wasn’t easy. Parts of the job were tasks like providing back stage tours, but it made me 
appreciate very early in my career how fortunate I was to be working in my chosen field. 

This was, in part, due to the work funded by this subcommittee. Many of these nonprofit 
theatres that shaped my early career were recipients of NEA grants, either directly or 
indirectly, through the state and local arts councils. The universally praised Oregon 
Shakespeare Festival in Ashland is a consistent grant awardee of the NEA. It is not 
farfetched to say that belief in this incredible festival helped this actor enter society as 
productive member and pursue his passion. This year, your funding of the NEA will help 
bring Hamlet again to the 2010 Oregon Shakespeare Festival season. I am sure that the 
working actors, sound technicians, stage managers, wardrobe staff, electricians, 
carpenters, and vendors feel the impact of those federal funds in bringing high quality 
performances to the hundreds of thousands of people that make the trek to Ashland each 
year. 1 am proud to have been a part of that tradition. 

First Film Break/Career 

What came next for me will sound like a Hollywood story, only it was true. A casting 
director called me to her hotel room to audition for the sci-fi epic, Dune, directed by the 
great David Lynch. They were looking for an unknown to play the lead, and well, I fit the 
bill. As it turns out she had come across my name by contacting many of my mentors in 
the Seattle; Ashland; and yes, Yakima, stage community, who gave me my first breaks. I 
look at those experiences as paving the path for my current success. 
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The rest is, as they say, history. David and I again collaborated on the feature film Btue 
Velvet and the television series Twin Peaks, a performance that earned me a Golden 
Globe Award. I was fortunate to then be playing such icons as Doors’ founder and 
keyboardist Ray Manzarek along side Val Kilmer’s Jim Morrison, and Kafka’s 
protagonist Josef K in The Trial with Anthony Hopkins. Roles on such hit shows as 
Desperate Housewives and Sex and the City along with other roles constantly find me 
drawing on my education and experiences back in Seattle, Ashland, and Yakima. I look 
at those experiences as fundamental to my success and have allowed me pursue my life’s 
work. 

Conclusion 

Let me conclude my remarks first with a heartfelt “thank you” to the subcommittee for 
their work on behalf of the NEA. You are our champions here in the halls of Congress, 
and for many of us you hold our livelihoods in your hands. I know that recent years have 
seen increases in funding and through the American Reinvestment and Recovery Act has 
helped save jobs in the creative workforce. Thank you. 1 am living proof of the tangible 
difference supporting these types of programs can make. It is also my hope that my story 
crystallizes for each of you in real terms that as artists we are working people too. 

I join my other colleagues here today in respectfully requesting that this committee 
allocate $180 million to the National Endowment for the Arts so that the arts and arts 
education remain pillars in the communities they serve. 

Thank you again for the honor of testifying this morning. I would be happy to answer any 
questions you might have. 
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Mr. Moran. Excellent testimony. 

Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Simpson. No, no questions. 

I appreciate hearing your story. Rocco and I, this past week, 
went to the Idaho Shakespeare Festival. And their winter program, 
where they go around to — “Shakespearians” is what they call it — 
around to high schools. And we sat and talked to some of the actors 
afterwards for a while, and you are right, you know, they struggle 
to get by and then hope that they get on with the summer produc- 
tion of the Shakespeare Festival. 

But it is a tremendous opportunity for these schools, because 
these drama students and other students that were there, these 
artists spend time with them and talk to them about what it is like 
and what they go through and how to act. And it is an experience 
they wouldn’t have without the support of the NEA and what they 
are able to do to get those programs out to those schools. 

So it is interesting to hear that you have gone through that, too. 

Mr. MacLachlan. Well, you know, it reminds me of when I was 
in high school, it is the same thing you are talking about. From the 
Oregon Shakespeare Festival, they had touring groups that would 
go out, and they came to my school, they came to Eisenhower, and 
they did monologues for us. And that was really — I mean, I still re- 
member it. I got chills. As a matter of fact, I stole that guy’s mono- 
logue to audition to get into this program. Maybe I shouldn’t admit 
that. I guess it is in the record now, isn’t it? Okay, doesn’t matter. 

But it had a tremendous impact on me, just them visiting the 
school, and it was because of these grants. So they really do make 
a difference, a tangible difference. 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you. 

Mr. Moran. It is amazing, the number of people for whom the 
NEA has given a kick-start that they could sustain through their 
career, and how much all of us have benefited from that. 

So, Mr. MacLachlan, thank you so much. 

Mr. MacLachlan. Thank you so much. Thanks for having me. 

Mr. Moran. Thank you. 

Mr. Lynch, who do you have? 

Testimony of Terri Aldrich 

Mr. Lynch. Well, I would like to call up Terri Aldrich. 

And, last year. Congressman Simpson asked some questions that 
had to do with the impact of the arts, the impact of the National 
Endowment for the Arts on rural areas and other parts of the coun- 
try. And so, Terri Aldrich is executive director of the Minot Area 
Council of the Arts in Minot, North Dakota. 

Her organization is a nonprofit local arts agency that provides 
services to member organizations, including symphony orchestra, 
opera company, art museum, ballet theater company, contemporary 
dance companies, community theater companies, as Kyle just spoke 
about, in a geographically broad and challenging area. Nearly 40 
arts and cultural organizations call Minot home, and she has been 
there to support them with support locally and from the Federal 
dollars and a lot of traveling support by her. 

Mr. Moran. Very good. 
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Please, share with us your testimony. If you would like to sum- 
marize it, Ms. Aldrich, that would be fine. 

Ms. Aldrich. Good morning. Chairman Moran, Ranking Member 
Simpson, and distinguished committee members. It is an honor to 
be here and to have the opportunity to speak to you on behalf of 
local arts agencies in rural communities. 

And my name is Terri Aldrich. I am the executive director of the 
Minot Area Council of the Arts in Minot, North Dakota. And I have 
served in that capacity for the past ten years, and I am here be- 
cause I am passionate about the arts. 

Minot is the smallest community in the Nation to have a full- 
scale symphony orchestra. We have an opera company. We have 
five dance companies. We have theater companies. We have a mul- 
titude of performing arts organizations and art galleries. And I 
know the positive impact that the arts have on the economy and 
on the quality of life in rural communities. So, arts organizations 
truly help to build vibrant communities because they are good 
stewards of the funds that are entrusted to them. 

Minot is a community of approximately 36,000 people, and it is 
the geographic, the cultural, and the economic hub of the northwest 
quadrant of North Dakota, as you think of that square. And we are 
located between two Native American reservations; there is Fort 
Berthold and Fort Totten. 

And then we are defined by vast space. So you can travel 100 
miles in any direction from that hub of that quadrant and for a 
hundred miles you won’t come across another community of 15,000 
people. And, as you travel across that vast space, you will encoun- 
ter very, very few vehicles. And you might go through a few com- 
munities of maybe 250 to a thousand individuals, where the me- 
dian income is about $26,348. 

So, arts events in rural communities are generally accomplished 
without paid staff and with shockingly small budgets. Even the 
Minot Symphony Orchestra operates with just a part-time execu- 
tive director. So there are very, very few rural arts organizations 
that can meet the requirements that are necessary to qualify for 
a grant that comes directly to us from the National Endowment for 
the Arts. 

However, the Minot Area Council of the Arts did receive a grant 
from the NEA ten years ago. That $12,000 that I received allowed 
me to hire a part-time arts education coordinator and to bring 
working artists into schools that could not otherwise afford to hire 
an art teacher. 

Now, that investment has gone on to impact the community be- 
cause the coordinator’s position has been sustained. The number of 
working artists continues because we continue to hire artists on a 
contract basis. And the number of students that is impacted by 
that arts education program has increased 200 percent in 10 years. 
So the impact of that program and that $12,000 is felt today 
through arts instruction that meets our State’s fine arts education 
standards and it touches our local economy. 

I could tell you all those wonderful statistics about how students 
who are involved in the arts are four times more likely to win an 
award in science, but I would rather tell you a story about someone 
who is very precious to me. 
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My son married a beautiful young woman, and she is in her first 
year of medical school. And while she was pursuing her under- 
graduate degree, she received national recognition for cancer re- 
search related to the breakpoint clusters of acute myeloid leu- 
kemia. Now, I don’t understand those words that I just spoke, but 
she does. 

But the amazing thing is, her background in music allowed her 
to be able to have critical thinking skills and analytical skills that 
put her ahead of others, and it allowed her to do great things in 
the research. And the ability to see patterns and to look at things 
with an artistic eye are key parts of arts education that are just 
so crucial. 


RURAL ARTS FUNDING 

So those funds that reach us are so important. NEA funds reach 
rural arts organizations mainly through our State arts agency, and 
that is the North Dakota Council on the Arts. And about roughly 
25 percent of the arts organizations that I represent receive those 
funds. And our State arts agency is not just a bureaucratic cliche. 
They are comprised of a great staff, and they provide assistance not 
only to arts organizations but to schools and to individual artists, 
and they provide great assistance and advice. So the State agencies 
are a tremendous resource for our rural communities. 

And it was exciting to me as I began to think about the impact 
of the arts across rural communities and how those things touch 
our region. I was in Canada at a petroleum conference, and individ- 
uals talked to me about how important the arts are to their busi- 
ness and how those things that impact the quality of life just are 
important to attracting and to retaining their quality employees. 

A development director in Garrison, North Dakota, a community 
of 1,700 people, told me that she could never have accomplished 
what she did without a vibrant, active arts council. They have cre- 
ated the Dickens Festival that draws thousands of people to their 
community. They have created a holiday destination that brings 
people into their community to shop in the stores, to patronize the 
restaurants, to attend performances. And so, in that community, 
the arts have had a profound impact on what is North Dakota’s 
number-two industry: That is tourism. 

And then in Stanley, North Dakota, a small group of people got 
together and they decided that they wanted to renovate a historic 
building, a church. It has become a tremendous arts and perform- 
ance center. And while I was there at a standing-room-only per- 
formance, we began to talk about, “Have you ever had a 
Whirlawhip? Do you know what a Whirlawhip is?” Well, we left the 
performance and we went to the local drugstore, we had a confec- 
tion called a Whirlawhip, and we went to the cafe. And it was the 
arts that drew the people to that tiny little community, but it was 
the downtown business that reaped the benefit. 

Arts organizations impact rural communities, and individual art- 
ists help to build communities in a myriad of ways. A potter in 
Burlington, North Dakota, a community of a thousand people, sells 
her work on a national scale in exclusive shops, but the revenue 
comes right back to our community to benefit us. 
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A young North Dakota artist bought an abandoned church; he 
renovated it. It is where his home is now, where his studio is. So 
a community gained a renovated building, so what would have 
been lost has been saved. The community also gained a destination 
point, and the revenue that comes from the sale of his beautiful 
glasswork comes right back to that community. 

And, of course, you cannot discount the valuable skills that come 
into a community because of the artists themselves when they 
work in fields outside of the arts. Right in my own office, I have 
a jazz musician. And, every single day, I see the way that his musi- 
cal training impacts in a creative way the way problems are solved 
and the way problems are isolated and taken care of. 

So it is an exciting thing, to think about how the arts impact and 
build our communities in rural areas. The Arts and Economic Pros- 
perity Study that was accomplished through Americans for the 
Arts revealed that the nonprofit arts industry in Minot, North Da- 
kota, is an $8.6 million industry that generates $476,000 to State 
government and $363,000 to our local government while supporting 
188 jobs. 

[The information follows:] 
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Chairman Moran, Ranking member Simpson and distinguished subcommittee members, it is 
indeed an honor to have the opportunity to speak to you on behalf of local arts agencies in 
rural communities. My name is Terri Aldrich. 1 am the Executive Director of the Minot Area 
Council of the Arts in Minot North Dakota. 1 have served in that capacity for 10 years. 1 am 
here because I am passionate about the arts. 

Minot is the smallest community in the nation to be home to a symphony orchestra, an opera 
company, 5 dance studios, and numerous art galleries and performing arts organizations. I 
know the positive impact the arts have on the economy and quality of life in rural 
communities. Arts organizations help to build vibrant communities if they are good stewards 
of funds with which they have been entrusted. 

Minot, with approximately 36,000 people, is the geographic, economic, and cultural hub of 
NW North Dakota. Our geographic area is defined by vast space. Minot is located near two 
Native American reservations. Fort Berthold and Fort Totten. Radiating from the hub of the 
NW quadrant you will travel at least 100 miles to reach any community with population 
exceeding 15,000 people. Along the way, you will encounter very sparse traffic and pass 
through several small towns with populations ranging from 250-1000 people where the 
approximate median income is $26,348. 

Arts events in rural communities are generally accomplished without paid staff and with 
shockingly small budgets. Even the Minot Symphony Orchestra operates with a part-time 
Executive Director. Few rural arts organizations are likely to meet the requirements 
necessary to qualify for a grant directly from the National Endowment for the Arts (NEA). 

However, the Minot Area Council of the Arts was awarded an NEA grant in the amount of 
$12,000 ten years ago. This allowed us to hire a part time arts education coordinator and to 
bring working artists into schools that could not afford to hire an art teacher. This program 
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sustained the coordinators position, provided a source of income for working artists on a 
contract basis, and expanded the number of students reached by more than 200% over ten 
years. The impact of that program is felt today through arts instruction that meets our state’s 
fine arts standards, and in our local economy. 

NBA funds reach rural arts organizations mainly through our state arts agency, the North 
Dakota Council on the Arts. Roughly 25 % of the organizational membership of the Minot 
Area Council of the Arts receive funding from the agency, which also grants funds to schools 
and individual artists. Our state agency is not a bureaucratic cliche. Their great staff provides 
exceptional service and communicates openly. 

Evidence of the impact of the arts in our region was brought home to me when I was 
president of our local Convention and Visitors Bureau: 

1 ) While in Canada at a petroleum conference, company executives expressed interest in our 
community. They told me that our arts and culture were important in retaining and 
attracting a quality workforce. 

2) A Development Director in Garrison, ND told me that they are able to draw thousands of 
visitors to their community because of a vital, active, arts council. Their annual “Dickens 
Festival” has made Garrison a holiday destination for visitors who shop, patronize the 
restaurants, buy fuel and attend performances. In other words, arts profoundly impacted 
tourism, North Dakota’s number two industry, second only to agriculture. 

3) In Stanley ND, a community of 1 200, individuals organized to renovate a historic church. 
It became an appealing arts and performance venue. After participating in a standing 
room only event, many of us who had traveled 50 miles patronized the local drug store 
for a 1940’s confection called a “Whirl-a-Whip” and dined in the cafe. The arts drew the 
visitors and local businesses reaped the benefit. 

Artists help to build rural communities in myriad ways: 

1 ) A potter in Burlington, a community of 1 000 sells products in exclusive shops on a 
national scale. The revenue comes back to benefit our local economy. 

2) A young North Dakota artist bought an abandoned church. After renovations, he set 
up his studio and residence at that location. A historic building was preserved, a 
town gained a new destination point and the dollars from the national sales of his 
artwork benefited the tiny rural town he called home. 

3) Valuable skills come to a community’s workforce through artists who supplement 
their artistic income by working outside the arts. Frequently in my own office, 1 
observe the creative ways musicians solve problems. Musical training enables them 
to quickly isolate problems and persevere in reaching successful solutions. 

The Arts and Economic Prosperity Study accomplished through Americans for the Arts 
revealed that the nonprofit arts industry annually impacts the greater Minot area with $8.6 
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million in economic growth. It generates $476,000 in revenue to state government and 
$363,000 to local government while supporting 188 full time equivalent jobs. Obviously the 
arts are not a hindrance, but rather a substantial contributor to economic prosperity. 

I am grateful for the opportunity to share with you some of what has been accomplished 
through the arts in the Minot area. I know the impact of the arts on rural communities. I hope 
I have communicated clearly the way in which the arts add value to education, the economy, 
and ultimately the quality of life in our rural areas. 

Thank you for allowing me to speak on this subject about which I am passionate. 1 am happy 
to answer any questions you may have. 
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Mr. Moran. Thank you, Ms. Aldrich. Very excellent testimony. 

Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Simpson. I appreciate your testimony. And the reason I 
asked questions last year and continue to ask them — and Rocco 
and I have talked about this — is, when you described North Da- 
kota, you could have been describing Idaho. If you look at that map 
over there, that is my district, and the dots along the line, that is 
the Snake River. But the rest of that is — if you go north of those 
dots, that is mountains, big mountains. But there are communities 
throughout that. 

And what I have been trying to emphasize is that the arts are 
not just for urban areas; they are for those small towns out in rural 
Idaho and rural North Dakota. And how do you get the arts out 
there, and how do you maintain those efforts to get those arts out 
to those small communities? And the NEA does a great job of that. 

Ms. Aldrich. Yes, sir. You certainly know, then, how the arts 
can impact those communities and help them to keep from being 
ghost towns. 

Mr. Simpson. Yep. 

Mr. Moran. Good for you. Well, thanks for all that you have 
done for the State of North Dakota, particularly Minot. But really 
throughout the State, I am sure they are inspired by your efforts. 
Not a whole lot of money at all, but it sure had a whole lot of im- 
pact. So thank you very much, Ms. Aldrich. 

Ms. Aldrich. Thank you. 

Mr. Moran. Mr. Lynch. 

Testimony of Brig. General Nolan Bivens 

Mr. Lynch. A few years ago, I was able to bring a witness here 
who was the CEO of the Conference Board, the business commu- 
nity. And, in addition to great testimony, he introduced me to a 
program with the United States Army where leadership skills be- 
tween the business community, the nonprofit community, and the 
military were shared and discussed. 

And, through that program, I got a chance to meet U.S. Army 
Brigadier General Nolan Bivens, retired. He entered the United 
States Army in 1976 and was commissioned as an infantry second 
lieutenant. In Army uniform for more than three decades. General 
Bivens worked his way through the ranks at home and abroad, 
serving in capacities of increasing responsibility. 

This is a real American patriot who can bring a truly unique per- 
spective of the arts role for our returning troops and this country’s 
diplomatic endeavors in a challenging world. And we have invited 
him and he has accepted to sit on the Americans for the Arts Board 
of Directors, as well, so we are very fortunate. 

General Bivens. 

Mr. Moran. Very good. 

Thank you. General. And please share with us how we can take 
advantage of the half a trillion dollars we have put in to the de- 
fense budget every year, which has to struggle far less than the 
poor NEA to get a tiny fraction of what goes into the defense budg- 
et, as Mike well knows. But maybe we can civilize some of our mili- 
tary commanders, perhaps, a little more in terms of their strategy 
of winning over hearts and minds and the morale of the troops, as 
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well as using those resources. So I am glad you are here. Thank 
you. General Bivens? 

General Bivens. Well, thank you so very much. And your open- 
ing remarks couldn’t he more, I think, appropriate to the comments 
I would like to make today. It goes right to the heart of the issue, 
in terms of what my experiences have shown me about. 

So, first of all, Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the 
subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to be here and also 
to make comments on behalf of supporting the $180 million appro- 
priation for the National Endowment for the Arts for fiscal year 
2011. 

As stated, my name is Nolen Bivens. I am a U.S. Army brigadier 
general, retired recently after 32 years of service. And I am here 
to present really three policy areas in which my experience in the 
military has shown me that support for the arts and culture can 
improve our national security needs — that is one; provide a path- 
way to stronger cultural diplomacy; and also improve the quality 
of life for our wounded warriors and veterans returning to civilian 
life. 

First of all, as you said in your introduction, I am perhaps not 
like a lot of individuals in the background that are speaking to you 
today or have spoken to you in the past. But I do assure you that 
I am not Malcolm Gladwell’s new outlier either. I think that what 
I would like to make sure is understood as a result of this is that, 
like a mayor of a city, like an arts administrator in any town or 
city, or any corporate leader, I have come to understand the impor- 
tance and the value of the arts, having come up in one aspect of 
another profession, but seeing another government agency be very 
critical to our ability to do those three things that I mentioned in 
my introduction. 

The American art community is a national asset and treasure 
with tremendous potential to contribute to the United States Gov- 
ernment’s ability to deal with the national security challenges it 
faces. Its arsenal of art forms and capabilities can be shared and 
exchanged as part of a larger government and interagency activity 
designed to increase cultural understanding between all nations. 
The arts community can do this in a way other instruments of na- 
tional power cannot. I always remind myself that the universal lan- 
guage is music. 

In human history, there are three great revolutions: agricultural, 
industrial, and now the current information revolution. All three 
have shaped generations of warfare and how militaries protect 
their country’s national security interests. In our information age, 
the kindling for conflicts includes such issues as globalization, ur- 
banization, climate change, population growth, and the depletion of 
natural resources. 


WARFARE AND THE ARTS 

And this gets to one of my first points. The asymmetrical warfare 
has reemerged as our adversaries’ preferred method for protecting 
or advancing their interests. According to the Secretary of Defense, 
we expect that asymmetrical warfare will maintain the mainstay 
of the contemporary battlefield for some time. These conflicts will 
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be fundamentally political in nature and require the application of 
all elements of national power. 

From my experience, asymmetrical warfare requires creative so- 
lutions and innovative thinking. And it is on this very point that 
the arts community can contribute to meeting our security needs. 

And, by way of example, as the U.S. forces drove to Baghdad and 
transitioned from decisive combat phase into the security and sta- 
bility phase, it faced many problems that had been created by the 
vacuum in government that were largely created by asymmetrical 
and irregular means of the enemy. And one example I would like 
to highlight is the looting of Iraq’s archeological sites. 

Newspaper headlines announced, “Iraqi Looters Tearing Up Ar- 
cheological Sites.” Their commentary included such comments as, 
“After two days of looting, almost all of the museum’s 170,000 arti- 
facts were either stolen or damaged.” In the words of one Iraqi 
man, he says, “It is a catastrophe. It is like a lobotomy. The deep 
memory of an entire culture has been removed. It is an incredible 
crime.” 

It took members of the Archeological Institute of America, Iraq’s 
Cultural Ministry, and the U.S. Army Reserve soldiers with experi- 
ence as curators to help the Department of Defense and Depart- 
ment of State to address this issue. 

As stated, asymmetrical warfare requires creative solutions, and 
the arts can contribute new ways to address this form of warfare 
before, during, and after combat and/or crisis. I think it is impor- 
tant to point out that art is key to contributing and understanding 
culture. And culture is critical to understanding, and for our young 
soldiers, airmen, and Marines in what they do today, under- 
standing that culture is critical to their solutions to the problems 
they face. 

I am reminded of a story; many of you probably heard about it. 
A young Marine squad was in Iraq, and it was coming up on a pro- 
cession. And that procession was a funeral. And this was in the 
first days of the stability. And not knowing what to do, because you 
had a procession coming, a very large crowd, and he was moving 
forward to do his job, “What do I do in order to show respect for 
this aspect of this country’s culture?” And the only thing he knew 
to do was to tell his men to take a knee. And, as a result of that, 
he was able to then defuse a lot of other issues in that community 
because of the aspect of what he drew from his culture, under- 
standing the need to respect that of others. 

I am also here to tell you that frenetic practitioners of asym- 
metric warfare do not restrict its use to active combat operations. 
They use the information age of global communications architec- 
ture as a means to continuously influence the hearts and minds of 
populations in favor of their cause. 

INTERNATIONAL DIPLOMACY THROUGH ARTS 

To respond to that, increased public diplomacy is greatly needed. 
Exchanges of artists between countries, performances by groups 
like the Iraqi Philharmonic Orchestra at home and abroad, and cul- 
tural figures that connect to youth are all elements of this strategy. 
Support for arts through the NEA will help to strengthen our cul- 
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tural assets in the pursuit of greater cultural understanding world- 
wide. 

Through cooperative initiatives, the National Endowment for the 
Arts brings the benefits of international exchange to arts organiza- 
tions, artists, and audiences nationwide and fosters international 
creative collaboration. Support for the arts and artists can help 
bridge many common values that lead to peaceful resolution of dis- 
agreements as well as the sustainment of cordial international re- 
lations. 

Whether it is in combat operations in the CENTCOM’s area of 
command and responsibility or conducting security cooperation, 
what we call Phase Zero humanitarian activities in either of the 
other four combatant command’s regions, the U.S. military, other 
departments and agencies have increasingly recognized that we 
need a whole-of-government approach in addressing the issues. The 
American arts community can best contribute towards this cultural 
diplomacy during the Phase Zero operations. These activities are so 
valuable because they impact the lives of people, which, in turn, af- 
fect their attitudes and perceptions about other countries posi- 
tively. 

Not only can the arts leaders and organizations collaborate with 
the Department of Defense security operations and cultural diplo- 
macy, but they can also partner with the Federal Government to 
assist our wounded warriors as they transition back into civilian 
life. 


OPERATION HOMECOMING 

As I am sure this subcommittee has heard in previous years, the 
National Endowment for the Arts began in 2004 what is called Op- 
eration Homecoming to help U.S. troops and their families write 
about their wartime experiences. Also, NEA’s Great American 
Voices featured 24 professional opera companies performing on 39 
of our military bases across the country. Both of these initiatives 
were designed to connect high-quality arts experiences with our 
servicemen and their families and provide a sense of the commu- 
nity. 

I had a firsthand experience of this when I was a young general 
there at Fort Hood, Texas and just getting back from Iraq, and I 
was going to take one of those annual hearing tests you have to 
take so my wife could be confirmed that I do hear all the time. But 
as I was sitting in there doing this, the young lieutenant that was 
giving me my hearing test, she started to talk with me. She said, 
“hey, sir, can I talk to you about something.” We were filling a lit- 
tle time between the hearing booth and I said sure. She said “I sit 
in here all day long and as I conduct hearing tests for individuals 
coming back from the conflict, sometimes it gets real quiet and I 
don’t know if they are hearing what I am doing.” 

“But one day I went to look inside the hearing booth and I saw 
the young man and he was in there crying.” That got my attention 
as a general. I said, oh, okay. I said, what is going on? She said, 
“well, what I did is I opened the door and we started talking and 
he was really, for the first time, in that quiet chamber away from 
all of the distractions. Everything that he had experienced had 
begun to come back to him.” And she said, “I see that oftentimes 
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and I don’t really know what to do. So I am asking you what 
should I do?” 

I said here is what you do, you refer them to the right medical 
organization. So what started as a dinner as I was transitioning 
out of the military with Bob here, I began to understand that there 
was a connection because the professional music therapy at Walter 
Reed Army Medical Center helps wounded soldiers heal both emo- 
tional and physically. In addition, the NEA programs and other ele- 
ments of the government are doing things to support that. The 
Federal Veterans Affairs Department coordinates the Annual Na- 
tional Veterans Creative Arts Festival, which is really a culmina- 
tion of talent, competitions in art, creative writing, dance, drama 
and music for veterans treated in VA’s national health care system. 

Providing support through local community arts and cultural in- 
stitutions sustain returning soldiers and veterans as they transi- 
tion back into their family and community life. And by the way, 
artists are also in that community as well. So in conclusion, I pre- 
sented three areas in which my experience in the military has 
shown that support for the arts and quality can improve our na- 
tional security needs and the quality for our wounded warriors and 
veterans transitions into civilian life as well as our cultural diplo- 
macy. Our forces are adjusting to a new state of warfare, an asym- 
metrical threat that demands new and innovative approaches in re- 
sponding. 

Protection of valuable and cultural resources such as those looted 
in Baghdad museums can go a long way in helping our forces 
maintain support among the citizens. Investment in cultural diplo- 
macy during peacetime or times of strife can help prevent military 
intervention. Support for our veterans and their healing in post 
service through creative outlets can help support their path and 
transition to a civilian life. All of these efforts can be aided by sup- 
porting our Nation’s leading cultural agency, the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts and the investment it makes in developing skills 
and building communities. Thank you so very much. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Distinguished Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity 
to be here. My name is Nolen V. Bivens. I am a US Army Brigadier General who recently 
retired after some 32 years of active service. 1 am also a board member of Americans for the 
Arts and 1 am here to support a $1 80 million appropriation for the National Endowment for the 
Arts (NEA) in FY 2011. 

I would like to present three policy areas in which my experience in the military has shown that 
support for arts and culture can improve our national security needs, provide a pathway to 
stronger cultural diplomacy and quality of life for our wounded warriors and veterans 
transitioning into a civilian life. 

It has occurred to me, and perhaps you, that my background, in the military, is quite different 
than the others testifying before you today and in the past. Like those of you who also serve on 
the Defense Appropriations Subcommittee, you may see a connection between the arts and 
defense issues. I think it will become clear that I, like a mayor, like a local arts administrator and 
like a corporate leader, see the need for federal leadership in the arts. From my efforts in one 
area of government service. I’ve come to realize the important value and necessity of another 
part of our government - the National Endowment for the Arts. 

The American arts community is a national asset and treasure with tremendous potential to 
contribute to the United States Government's ability to deal with the national security challenges 
it faces. Its arsenal of art forms and capabilities can be shared and exchanged as part of larger 
government and interagency activities designed to increase cultural understanding between all 
nations. The arts community can do this in a way other instruments of national power cannot — 
remember the universal language is music. 

'fhree great revolutions in human history — the agricultural revolution, the industrial revolution, 
and the current information revolution — have shaped generations of military warfare and how 
militaries protect their country’s national security interests. Complex issues such as 
globalization, urbanization, climate change, population growth, and the depletion of natural 
resources are key issues impacting the national security interests of nations in an information 
age. 
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Asymmetrical Warfare Requires Creative Solutions and Innovative Thinking 

Issues, such as these, according to the Secretary of Defense Robert Gates make today an age 
where, “we can expect that asymmetric warfare will remain the mainstay of the contemporary 
battlefield for some time. These conflicts will be fundamentally political in nature, and require 
the application of all elements of national power.” 

Direct combat can only do so much — the military must employ new practices to address non- 
state actors, terrorists, and irregular warfare techniques. In battle, the US military executes four- 
phase campaigns to protect U.S. interests. Phase One is to deter. Phase Two, if deterrence fails, 
seize the initiative, Phase Three, execute decisive operations, i.e. the drive to Baghdad in March 
of 2003. Phase Four is transition to security and stability. 

However, when it is not involved in active combat operations, the U.S. military, along with other 
federal departments and agencies execute Security Cooperation Operations or “Phase Zero” 
activities in support of U.S. National Security Strategy. These activities aim to prevent conflicts 
from initially occurring. The goal is to promote stability and build capacity in partner nations 
through greater interagency and non-govenunental support and coordination. 

While conducting operations against adversaries that use asymmetric warfare, vacuums of 
governance and other problems are created which the military cannot effectively address alone. 
These voids get filled with non-state actors and terrorists employing irregular warfare 
techniques, as in Iraq, giving rise to such news headlines as: “Iraqi Looters Tearing Up 
Archaeological Sites” (New York Times, 5/23/03) — with commentary such as, 

“After two days of looting, almost all of the museum’s 1 70,000 artifacts were either 
stolen or damaged. ..Tt’s catastrophic. ..It’s a lot like a lobotomy. The deep memory of an 
entire culture. ..has been removed... It’s an incredible crime.’” [“The End of Civilization,” 
Salon, 4/17/03] 

As reports uncovered years later, the looting of the National Museum of Iraq in Baghdad, and 
other archaeological sites at the time, provided a funding source for terrorism and insurgent 
groups. It took members of the Archaeological Institute of America, Iraq’s Cultural Ministry and 
U.S. Army Reserve soldiers with museum and curatorial skills to address a problem created 
during Phase 3 and 4. Future conflicts should be approached with a better understanding of how 
a nation values its eultural heritage, and its arts. 

Success in asymmetric warfare, as General David Petraeus Commander US Central Command 
often states, is about winning the hearts and minds of the people. The arts, through cultural 
diplomacy, can contribute substantially to this end. 

Cultural Diplomacy is a Key Security Strategy 

The “Phase Zero” piece of our national security strategy is a necessary effort to respond to 
vacuums in governance, promote stability and build capacity in partner nations. This emphasis 
by the Department of Defense has been clearly articulated by the Chairman of Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and Regional Combatant Commander testimonies, and resourced and demonstrated through 
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Service Component Commands support to State Department and Country Team plans and 
activities. 

Increased public diplomacy is greatly needed. Exchanges of artists between countries, 
performances by groups like the Iraqi Philharmonic Orchestra, at home and abroad, and cultural 
figures that connect to youth are all elements of this strategy. 

While this subcommittee does not handle State Department funding, I think it is significant that 
the 2008 Defense Science Board Task Force on Strategic Communication stated the following, 
“We believe substantial increases should go to the Fulbright; the International Visitor Leadership 
Program; youth exchanges; English language instruction; increased utilization of ‘cultural 
diplomats,’ such as American sports and entertainment figures...” 

Support for arts through the NEA will help to strengthen our cultural assets in the pursuit of 
greater cultural understanding worldwide. Through cooperative initiatives the National 
Endowment for the Arts brings the benefit of international exchange to arts organizations, artists, 
and audiences nationwide and fosters international creative collaboration. Support of the arts 
and artists can help to bridge many common values that lead to peaceful resolution of 
disagreements as well as the sustainment of cordial international relations. 

The archeological incidences in Iraq and other cultural lessons learned during combat and Phase 
Zero activities are examples of what has led the military and other government departments and 
agencies to conclude that a “whole of government” approach is needed to effectively protect the 
security interests of the United States. The American arts community can best contribute towards 
the achievement of national security interests during Phase Zero operations. They are so 
valuable because they impact the lives of people, which in turn affect their attitudes and 
perceptions about other countries positively. 

I would like to briefly mention a few ways the arts community and government agencies might 
achieve this goal: 

• Participate in the Phase Zero campaign planning undertaken by the eight geographical 

combatant commands in order to identify the possible areas where arts and cultural initiatives 
can best support their security cooperation plans. 

■ Execute art cultural projects during the military to military activities each service’s 
component command does in support of regional combatant commands. For example as 
military engineer units build schools; artists or other local and national art organizations can 
resource the arts center in the school. 

■ Build relations with military auxiliary organizations such as the National Military Family 
Association and other grass roots military community support organization efforts 

■ Engage with military training and education institutions to co-develop cultural educational 
films that educate service military members prior to deployments. 

■ Leverage and partner with the Morale, Welfare and Recreation divisions of the armed 
services to identify how local art organizations and businesses can participate in base and 
installation arts and crafts programs. Brokering opportunities where by local artists and 
bands could combine with many of the all volunteer command bands at our bases and posts is 
a super way to support troop-family deployment and redeployment ceremonies and 
celebrations. 
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Arts Help Support Wounded Warriors and Veterans Transition to Civilian Life 

Not only can arts leaders and organizations collaborate with Department of Defense security 
operations and cultural diplomacy, but they can also partner with the federal government to assist 
our wounded warriors as they transition back into civilian life. 

As I’m sure this Subcommittee has heard in previous years, the National Endowment for the Arts 
began in 2004 Operation Homecoming, to help U.S. troops and their families write about their 
wartime experiences. Also, from October 2005 through Spring 2007, the NEA’s Great 
American Voices featured 24 professional opera companies performing at 39 military bases 
across the country. Both of these initiatives were designed to connect high-quality arts 
experiences with our servicemen and their families and provide a sense of community. 

In addition to those NEA programs, other elements of the U.S. Government are also providing 
arts and cultural support to our military; 

■ Professional music therapy at Walter Reed Army Medical Center helps wounded soldiers 
heal both emotionally and physically. 

■ In Chicago, the National Vietnam Veterans Art Museum collects, preserves and exhibits art 
inspired by combat and created by veterans. NVVAM states that “creating art has provided a 
chance for [veterans] to express the joy, pain, fear and devastation of their experiences in 
Vietnam, becoming an outlet for their inner voices.” 

■ The federal Veterans Affairs Department coordinates the annual National Veterans Creative 
Arts Festival which is a “culmination of talent competitions in art, creative writing, dance, 
drama and music for Veterans treated in the VA’s national health care system.” 

■ The Veterans Affairs Dept also partners with VSA arts “to encourage the rehabilitation, 
recovery, independence, and personal growth of veterans through artist-in-residency 
programs offering a variety of artistic experiences in creative writing, dance, drama, music, 
and the visual arts.” 

Providing support through local community arts and cultural institutions sustains returning 
soldiers and veterans as they transition back into their family and community life. 

Conclusion 

I have presented three policy areas in which my experience in the military has shown that 
support for arts and culture can improve our national security needs and the quality of life for our 
wounded warriors and veterans transitioning into a civilian life. Our forces are adjusting to a new 
state of warfare, an asymmetrical threat which demands new and innovative approaches in 
responding. Protection of valuable and sensitive cultural treasures, such as those looted in the 
Baghdad Museum can go a long way in helping our forces maintain support among the citizenry. 
Investments in cultural diplomacy during peacetime or times of strife can help prevent military 
intervention. Support for our veterans in their healing and post-service can better supported with 
creative outlets can help support their path and transition to a civilian life. 

All of these efforts can be aided by supporting our nation’s leading cultural agency, the National 
Endowment for the Arts and the investments it makes in developing skills and building 
communities. 
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Mr. Moran. General, thank you very much. Thank you for your 
insight. Thank you for presenting a new and different and impor- 
tant perspective. I appreciate the fact that you made mention of 
those lapses in governance, one of course was the American occupa- 
tion of Iraq, where we allowed the looting of 170,000 artifacts dat- 
ing back to the cradle of civilization, the Tigris and Euphrates. 
That is where civilization started from what many sources believe 
and yet we thought nothing of it. We sent troops to protect the oil 
wells, which, of course, was ineffective because they cut the lines 
anyway. But had we shown any respect for the Iraqi culture, it 
might very well have shortened that war and certainly improved 
our reputation among the Iraqi people, both insurgents and those 
who were on our side. 

But hopefully we learn from our mistakes sometimes. I am glad 
that you pointed that out and pointed out what we need to be more 
fully aware of. It is our values and principles more than our mili- 
tary might which, of course, will enhance our own national secu- 
rity. That was very good testimony. We appreciate it. General. Mr. 
Simpson. 

Mr. Simpson. Yeah. First of all, thank you for your testimony, 
but more importantly, thank you for your service to our country. 
I appreciate it very much. Operation Homecoming has been a very 
interesting program and very valuable. I have spent time at VA 
hospitals with veterans from World War II and so forth. And we 
are losing their stories when we lose these individuals that are 
dying off. And it is important that we learn from those stories and 
keep those stories. So Operation Homecoming is a very important 
program. It is in your budget this year. We are going to continue 
that? 

Mr. Landesman. Yes. 

Mr. Simpson. Thanks. Thanks for being here today. 

Mr. Moran. We are building a couple of world class military 
medical facilities, particularly in the Washington area, Walter 
Reed, over at Bethesda and Fort Belvoir and they are increasingly 
looking at aesthetics and music and so on in terms of the healing 
of returning wounded warriors. Thank you very much. Mr. Lynch. 

Testimony of Charles Segars 

Mr. Lynch. From the business perspective, we are very pleased 
to have as a witness, Mr. Charles Segars. He is the CEO of Ovation 
TV, a television channel entirely dedicated to art, performance and 
creativity. Charles also is a movie producer and a TV and film ex- 
ecutive having produced, for one thing, the movie “National Treas- 
ure,” and its successful sequel. Ovation is a prime provider of arts 
programming as demonstrated by giving $5 million in sponsorship 
grants and in-kind media in support of local arts education and cul- 
tural institutions. Charles. 

Mr. Segars. Thank you, sir. I appreciate it. These bios make me 
sound like I cannot hold a job, but I promise I can. Mr. Chairman, 
members of the subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to 
speak with all of you today. My name is Charles Segars and I am 
CEO of Ovation, a television network devoted to arts and contem- 
porary culture. We believe and know arts programming is good 
business, and so do many of the corporations that support us 
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through our advertising dollars as well as our distributors. We 
have companies like Comcast Cable, Direct TV, Time Warner, 
DISH Network, Verizon and Charter, who have made our network 
available in over 40 million households across our Nation, and we 
are growing every day. 

I represent the private sector and someone who has made the de- 
cision to invest millions of dollars into arts. I am here today to urge 
you please to do the same. The most recent arts and economic pros- 
perity studies states that the nonprofit arts and culture industry 
generates over $150 billion in economic activity every year and em- 
ploys over 3 million people. That would not happen without the 
NEA. 

Now, the impact can be seen in all 50 states and here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Mr. Simpson, you spoke about Idaho. In Con- 
gressman Mollohan’s district alone, 4,000 people. Congressman 
Price, 7,000 people. Our neighbor. Congressman Calvert, has over 
6,000 people in District 44. Los Angeles, where Ovation is based, 
is a widely recognized city for the driving force for America’s esti- 
mated $300 billion of creative exports. There, one in six jobs is di- 
rectly related to the creative economy. And creativity is prized as 
an asset and a skill that every company actively seeks in their 
workforce. Our Nation is a manufacturing-based economy and it is 
moving very quickly to a software based one and it demands an 
educated, creative and dynamic workforce. An investment in the 
arts, and arts education is not only good business today, but it 
helps create the next generation of competitive workers to rule the 
global economy of tomorrow and make no mistake we are being 
outspent in arts and arts education in the countries of the Euro- 
pean Union as well as countries like China and India. We cannot 
allow ourselves to fall farther behind. 

ARTS EDUCATION 

Now, in order to build a dynamic workforce, we have to start 
young. The arts has the power to transform our children. Students 
who have the arts as part of their curriculum greatly increase their 
aptitude in literacy, science, and math. They are far more likely to 
graduate high school, go to college and secure full-time employ- 
ment. In the formative years, arts supplied as a core curriculum in- 
crease dramatically complex problem solving, team dynamics and 
communications skills. That sounds like a competitive workforce in 
development to me. This development is magnified most impor- 
tantly in at-risk youth. Exposure to the arts and arts education re- 
duces absenteeism and dropout rates. It even reduces crime in both 
general and at risk populations. And I have seen this firsthand. I 
am a 10-year Los Angeles Reserve Deputy Sheriff assigned to our 
most challenged communities. And I can tell you with complete cer- 
tainty, I have never arrested a child leaving an after-school arts 
program. 

Now, that being said, arts education budgets are under siege 
across the country. Los Angeles unified school district, which is the 
second largest in our country, is proposing to eliminate all visual 
and performing arts teachers in their elementary schools. Elemen- 
tary schools represent the most critical formative years for our chil- 
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dren and the best case I can tell you is a bad one. These children 
will miss out on the transformative academic powers of the arts. 

The worst case is unthinkable. Our at-risk youth will be lost. 
This cut saves the school district less than three percent of their 
budget, or $2 per child, yet the State of California spends $200,000 
a year for every child that is incarcerated. So $2 per child for man- 
datory arts programs in our schools is a much better investment. 
Unfortunately this fight is happening in schools all over our Na- 
tion. If it wasn’t for the NEA and the exposure I had to field trips 
to the art museum, to artists that supported those museums, to the 
after-school programs I was involved, I would not have the oppor- 
tunity and the pleasure to shepherd the only arts network in Amer- 
ica. I would not have had the opportunity to create and write “Na- 
tional Treasure.” I would not have had the opportunity to spend $3 
or $4 million of production in the great city of Philadelphia. It was 
because of the NEA after-school programs that inspired me to be- 
come part of the arts. 

So I ask you for your leadership in sustaining arts funding for 
our federal cultural agencies because what you do here sets the 
stage for decisions that are made about the arts at every level of 
our national. State and local governments. You represent our com- 
mitment to the arts and that commitment is a measure of the 
strength of this democracy. Thank you for your time and thank you 
for allowing me to testify today. 

[The information follows:] 
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Chairman Moran and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to speak to 
you today. I’m honored. My name is Charles Segars and 1 am CEO of Ovation, the only cable 
television network devoted to the arts and contemporary culture, and 1 am here to voice my 
support for the measure to appropriate $180 million for the National Endowment for the Arts for 
Fiscal Year 2011. 

From a Business Leader 

There are several reasons for me to be here before you today: 

First, 1 believe that a commitment to the arts is the greatest measure of a democracy. And, the 
size of that commitment reflects the strength of the Union. Our arts are in danger, yet they still 
are our best way to tell the story of who we are as Americans. 

Second, there are over 40 years of research that says the arts and arts education make for a better 
individual and society as a whole. 

Third, I’m here as a representative of the private sector, someone who has made a conscious 
decision to invest in the arts and knows the investment is a sound one, and I would urge you to 
do the same. 

As the CEO of the nation’s only television network devoted to the arts, I firmly believe that an 
understanding and appreciation of the arts, and well-developed creative skills are central to the 
future of America’s workforce development. There is no question that our rapidly evolving 
global economy demands a dynamic and creative workforce. If we want America to stay 
competitive, we must invest in the arts to a greater degree. 

And as a business leader based in Los Angeles, I am very familiar with the fact that Los Angeles 
is widely recognized as the driving force behind America’s $300 billion in cultural exports. This 
is a city where one in six jobs are directly related to the creative economy.. ..and where creativity 
is a prized asset and skill set that companies actively seek in their workforce. 
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The impact of the Creative Economy can be seen in aU 50 states and the District of Columbia. 
From data provided by Dun and Bradstreet we know that nationally there are 668,267 businesses 
in the U.S. involved in the creation or distribution of the arts, employing 2.9 million people. 

There are arts-related businesses from regions as diverse Congressman Calvert’s, my 
neighbor back in California, District 44, where there are 1441 arts-related businesses 
employing 5178 people, 

to Congressman Mollohan’s, in West Virginia, where there are 628 arts-related 
businesses that employ 4113 people, 

to Congressman Price’s, in North Carolina, which has 1950 arts related businesses 
employing 7477 people. 

We also know from the 2007 Arts and Economic Prosperity study conducted by Americans for 
the Arts that, nationally, the nonprofit arts and culture industry generates $166.2 billion in 
economic activity every year — $63.1 billion in spending by organizations and an additional 
$103,1 billion in event-related spending by their audiences. 

Beyond the Numbers - Arts Ed - Youth at Risk 

The numbers speak for themselves to tell the story of why support of the arts is important for 
business. But 1 have another compelling reason to be here today - I’m here as someone who 
believes in the power of the arts to transform the lives of children, especially Youth at Risk. 

Over and above being a businessman. I’m a ten-year Los Angeles Reserve Deputy Sheriff, and 
I’m assigned to some of our most challenged communities in Los Angeles. So I have seen, 
firsthand, the results of a generation of kids without the arts. And what 1 can tell you, with 
complete certainty, is that I have never arrested a kid leaving music class. 

Students who have the arts as part of their curriculum greatly increase their aptitude in 
literacy, science and math. 

They are far more likely to graduate high school, go to college and secure full-time 
employment. In the formative years, arts education and related programs reduce 
absenteeism and dropout rates. 

It greatly enhances complex problem solving, team dynamics and betters communication 
skills. 

Arts education is not just about creating the next Jackson Pollack or Tennessee Williams. It is 
about creating the next generation of doctors and lawyers, contractors and architects, pilots and 
engineers and countless other professionals. The bottom line is that arts education improves the 
academic skills essential for language development and accelerates students’ motivation to learn. 

All of this is magnified in at-risk youth, where the arts greatly help these kids acquire the various 
competencies necessary to become economically self-sufficient over the long term, rather than 
becoming a financial strain on their states and communities. Arts-based education has been 
proven to lower the incidence of crime among general and at-risk populations. 

In Los Angeles, where I live, I’ve signed on to chair a campaign to save arts education in the 
public schools. The LAUSD, the second largest school district in the country, is under budget 
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siege and is proposing to eliminate all of the visual and performing arts teachers in their 
elementary school district, despite having been great supporters of the arts for the last ten years. 
That will save the school district 3% of their budget. But that 3% savings exacts a terrible price 
on the other side. The State of California now spends $200,000 a year for every child that is 
incarcerated in the California Youth Authority.... so $2 per child for mandatory arts programs in 
our schools doesn’t seem so bad after all, does it? 

The arts are positive dollars, and cost effective, as an economic generator, as a critical part of a 
child’s education and ultimately, in building a better society. 

So I ask you for your leadership in sustaining arts funding for our federal cultural agencies 
through these difficult economic times, because what you do here sets the stage for decisions that 
are made about the arts at the local level. And without adequate funding for the arts, we will be 
in even bigger trouble than we already are, both socially and economically. 

About Ovation 

I so passionately believe in the power of the arts and the need for access to the arts for every 
American that my partners and I invested in the development of Ovation. 

Television is, arguably, the most accessible of media, and there was not one television network 
in this country, with meaningful distribution, devoted to art in all its forms. 

When we acquired the network in 2006 it had very limited distribution - 5 million households. 
With an investment of $50 million, it has been two and a half years since our launch and Ovation 
is now in 40 million homes, in every major market, and growing every day. 

And in every market that we have distribution, we support local arts education and cultural 
institutions, providing them with direct support for their programs and free PSA’s which air on 
Ovation. 

We have given out over $5 million in sponsorship grants and in-kind media to date, and we’ve 
done it because these institutions are worthy of our investment, and as we all know, the arts are 
seriously undercapitalized in this country. Without the investment from everyone here, private 
and public sector included, they would not be able to “serve our communities,” help us revitalize 
our economy or provide us with the transformative experiences that sustain us, make our lives 
richer, and draw us closer together. 

I’m happy to answer any questions you might have. 
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Mr. Moran. Good job. Thank you, Mr. Segars. 

Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Simpson. No questions. Thank you. 

Mr. Moran. All right. Well done. This is another important ele- 
ment of the economic input of the arts. Who have you decided 
should be our wrap-up, our clean-up hitter to leave the final 
thoughts of the day with us, Mr. Lynch? 

TESTIMONY OF JEFF DANIELS 

Mr. Lynch. Our wrap-up thinker is a working artist who has to 
actually go do his job tonight on Broadway and that is actor 

Mr. Moran. He has to fly back this afternoon to act and he came 
all the way here to share his thoughts? Okay. I am sure he is going 
to have some great thoughts. I am looking forward to it. 

Mr. Lynch. I will just say a word about Jeff Daniels 

Mr. Moran. It is a little on the spot. 

Mr. Lynch [continuing]. Founder and executive director of Michi- 
gan’s Purple Rose Theater Company, which happened with some of 
the proceeds from his great work. That is a professional nonprofit, 
equity theater. He has also appeared in more than 50 films, includ- 
ing the Squid and the Whale, Woody Allen’s The Purple Rose of 
Cairo and Something Wild, all three of which led to Golden Globe 
nominations. 

Recently he was nominated for a Tony Award for the play he is 
currently in on Broadway, God of Carnage. He is a writer, a direc- 
tor, a playwright, an actor and a guy who is going to have to catch 
a plane a little bit later, Jeff Daniels. 

Mr. Daniels. Amtrak willing. Thank you. Bob. Chairman Moran, 
Ranking Member Simpson and subcommittee and distinguished 
members, thank you very much for having me. It is a privilege to 
be here and Rocco, who came to Chelsea, Michigan a month ago. 
It meant a lot that you came. And thank you, sir, for that. 

My name is Jeff Daniels. I am a product of the American theatre. 
I was raised in Michigan. I began in high school musicals, went on 
to community theater, summer stock, college. At the age of 21 , I 
moved to New York, worked on and off Broadway and then on to 
Hollywood. 50 movies later, I am happy to say I am back on Broad- 
way and Amtrak willing, I will make tonight’s show. Without the 
American theatre, I would not have had a career. 

Mr. Moran. I hope you are taking the Acela then. 

Mr. Daniels. Yeah, the first car. Without the American theater, 
I would not have had a career. I would not have been good enough 
to be cast in films such as Terms of Endearment, the Purple Rose 
of Cairo, Gettysburg, and, yes, wait for it. Dumb and Dumber. 

Mr. Moran. One of my favorites. 

Mr. Daniels. To many people, that is their Citizen Kane, I am 
afraid. Anyway, because of my gratitude for what the American 
theatre has done for me, I bought an abandoned warehouse in my 
hometown of Chelsea, Michigan. Now, there in what some consider 
the middle of nowhere, I had a dream of creating a professional 
theatre company that produced new American plays. And when 
word got out about what I was doing, many in my own community 
thought I was an idiot and they told me so. They said, Jeff, you 
are an idiot, this will never work. If we want to see good theater. 
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we will fly to New York. And my favorite was you have to under- 
stand, to people like us, art is somebody who lives north of town. 

PURPLE ROSE THEATRE 

Now, I am happy to say, art now has some company. In the 20- 
year history of the Purple Rose Theatre Company, over half a mil- 
lion people have come to our little town, bought a ticket and 
watched a play. Hundreds of actors, writers, designers, directors, 
crew members and staff have cashed a Purple Rose paycheck. And 
those are real paychecks for real jobs for real people. Careers have 
begun in my building. Lives have been changed. Dreams have come 
true. Now, I knew that there were very talented theatre people in 
our part of the country. And if I taught them what I had learned, 
in time, the Purple Rose would have a national reputation. Not be- 
cause of me, but because of the quality of our artistic product. 
What I didn’t see coming was the economic impact that the Purple 
Rose would have on my hometown. 

When I opened our doors in 1991, if there were 25 businesses in 
town, half were empty or just getting by. Soon, a town with two 
stoplights, about 5,000 people was suddenly getting 40,000 new 
people a year walking down Main Street. It didn’t take long for our 
business community to realize that every one of those people had 
a wallet or a purse. And very quickly, restaurants replaced open 
store fronts, Mexican coffee shops, art galleries, markets, jewelry 
shops. Seemingly overnight, two hotels sprang up at our exit out 
by the highway. Old Victorian homes turned into beds and break- 
fasts, bookings catered to people with tickets to the Purple Rose. 
Owners of established businesses told me how they now stayed 
open at night because of all the foot traffic. Realtors use the Purple 
Rose to sell homes. Corporations included us in attracting out-of- 
state hires. Car buyers stopped by our local dealers and compared 
prices. 

And someone whose family is in the lumber business and has a 
local lumber yard there, I am happy to report the theatergoers also 
buy wood. Even the local funeral director thanked me for two fu- 
nerals he picked up from people who happened to be in town to see 
a play. 

Mr. Moran. They had heart attacks? They must have been scary 
plays. 

Mr. Daniels. I didn’t ask for details. I just said you are very wel- 
come. With an average ticket price of just under $23, making a 
play at the Purple Rose affordable for as many people as possible 
and being the one and only reason that we are not for profit, af- 
fordability. Theatregoers attend over 260 performances a year at 
the Purple Rose. Over 5,200 in our history. Many have come back 
again and again, sustaining that early trend and turning it into the 
status quo. Because of the arts, my sleepy little hometown is now 
a destination. Where I live, the arts are a fundamental American 
asset. They are an essential element to our community’s cultural 
and economic success. Where I live, the arts are for everyone and 
everyone is for the arts, including the guy who lives north of town. 
The National Endowment for the Arts helps organizations such as 
the Purple Rose create jobs, stimulate business and transform com- 
munities. Mine is one. 
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With gratitude, I thank you for what you have done to help the 
NEA help towns like mine. And with respect, I urge you to con- 
tinue to do that and more. Thank you. 

[The information follows:] 
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House Appropriations Subcommittee on Interior, Environment and Related Agencies 

“Arts Build Communities” 

April 13, 2010 

My name is Jeff Daniels and I am a product of the American Theatre. Raised in 
Michigan, I began in high school musicals, went on to Community Theatre, Summer 
Stock, and College. At the age of 21, 1 moved to New York where I pterformed On and 
Off Broadway, before moving on to Hollywood. Sixty movies later, I am happy to say I 
am back on Broadway. Being on stage again feels like coming home. 

Without the American Theatre, I would not have had a career. I would not have been 
good enough to be cast in films such Terms of Endearment, The Purple Rose of Cairo, 
Gettysburg, and yes. Dumb and Dumber. Without the American Theatre, I would not 
have become the actor 1 was supposed to be. 

Because of my gratitude for what the American Theatre has done for me, 1 bought an 
abandoned warehouse in my hometown of Chelsea, Michigan. There, in what some 
consider the “middle of nowhere”, 1 had a dream of creating a professional theatre 
company that produced new' American Plays. When word got out about what I was doing, 
many in my own community thought I was an idiot and in classic, Midwestern directness, 
they told me so. “Jeff, you’re an idiot,” they said, “It’ll never work.” And: “If we want to 
see good theatre, we’ll fly to New York.” And my favorite: “You have to understand, to 
people like us. Art is somebody who lives north of town.” 

Well, now Art has some company. 

In the twenty year history of the Purple Rose Theatre, over half a million people have 
come to our little town, bought a ticket, and watched one of our plays. Hundreds of 
actors, writers, designers, directors, crew members, and staff have ca.shed a Purple Rose 
paycheck. Careers have begun in our building. Lives have been changed. Dreams have 
come true. 

Now, I’ll be honest. I knew there were very talented theatre people in our part of the 
country and if 1 taught them what I’d learned, in time, the Purple Rose would have a 
national reputation not because of me, but because of the quality of our artistic product. 
What I didn’t see coming, was the economic impact the Purple Rose would have on my 
hometown. When I opened our doors in 1991, if there were 25 businesses in town, half 
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were empty or just getting by. Soon, a town with two stoplights was suddenly getting 
40,000 new people a year walking down Main Street and everyone of them had a wallet 
or a purse. Very quickly, restaurants replaced empty storefronts. Next came coffee shops, 
art galleries, markets, jewelry shops. Seemingly overnight, two hotels sprang up at our 
exit out by the highway. Old Victorian homes turned into Bed & Breakfasts whose 
bookings catered to people with tickets to the Purple Rose. Owners of established 
businesses told me how they now stayed open at night because of all the foot traffic. 
Realtors used the Purple Rose to sell homes. Corporations included us in attracting out of 
state hires. Even the local funeral director thanked me for two funerals he picked up from 
people who happened to be in town to see a play. I didn’t ask. Our average ticket price is 
just under $23 - making a play at Purple Rose affordable for as many people as 
possible; the one and only reason we are a not-for-profit - theatre-goers were coming 
from all over. They parked their car at our meters. They ate our food. Drank in our bars 
and taverns. Tipped our waitresses. They shopped in our stores, bought gas in our gas 
stations, and on their way home, they left behind a thriving economy. Many have come 
back again and again, sustaining that early trend and turning it into the status quo. 
Because of the Arts, my sleepy little hometown is now a destination. 

Where I live, the Arts are for everyone and everyone is for the Arts. Where I live, the 
Arts are a fundamental American asset, an essential element to our community’s success. 
Where 1 live, Art is now more than a guy who lives north of town. It is, for many, the 
realization of the American Dream. 

The National Endowment for the Arts helps organizations like mine create jobs, stimulate 
economies, and transform communities. With gratitude, 1 thank you for what you’ve 
done. With respect, 1 urge you to continue to do that and more. 
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Mr. Moran. Terrific. Well, you came through. That was a perfect 
cleanup to the entire morning. And that is what it is about. It is 
not just about inspiration, but it is also about the tough business 
of creating jobs and stimulating this economy and the arts have got 
to play a vital role. If we are smart about it, they will. Mr. Simp- 
son. 

Mr. Simpson. Mr. Chairman, I just want to thank you for being 
here today and Mr. Chairman, I was going to say it earlier, but I 
am shocked at all these cameras here facing the wrong direction. 
I thought they were here for us. I guess I was wrong. 

Mr. Moran. I wasn’t under any such delusions. 

Mr. Simpson. I guess I was wrong. But for those of you who may 
not know how Congress works, the reason that you have the Chair- 
man and the Ranking Member here today and the other members 
of the committee aren’t here today is because this is the first day 
back after the two-week break that we have had and we don’t have 
votes until 6:30 tonight. 

So most members are returning to Washington today and it is 
unfortunate that it worked out this way because I am sure that all 
of the members of the committee would have been here, but they 
will look at your testimony and that of yours, Rocco, as we put to- 
gether the budget. But I appreciate you being here today. I don’t 
know if you have any dogs or not 

Mr. Daniels. I do have two dogs. And, yes, they sleep on the pil- 
low. 

Mr. Simpson. That is my guy. I appreciate you being here. 

Mr. Daniels. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Moran. Thank you very much, Mr. Daniels. It was excellent 
testimony. Everyone’s testimony was absolutely superb. You made 
the point. You made it in an articulate and compelling fashion. Mr. 
Lynch, thank you for assembling such a terrific list of witnesses, 
and of course, Mr. Landesman, you are the best. I still would like 
to know how you won the Trifecta in the Kentucky Derby. 

Mr. Landesman. Off the record, I will. 

Mr. Moran. Okay. Thank you. This will conclude the testimony. 
It has been a very productive and informative morning. I hope it 
will be reflected in the appropriations mark. Thank you all very 
much for your attendance. 
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JOSEPH G. PIZARCHIK, DIRECTOR 
GLENDA H. OWENS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 
RUTH E. STOKES, BUDGET OFFICER 

Opening Statement: Chairman Moran 

Mr. Moran. We will now begin our next hearing, and we want 
to welcome Director Pizarchik. Thank you very much for being 
here. 

The Office of Surface Mining plays two different but complemen- 
tary roles, helping the States to oversee and regulate current coal 
surface mining, and helping the States to reclaim abandoned mine 
lands which are the legacy of 150 years of coal mining. They are 
very important roles. They are built upon partnerships with the 
States. 

And when we look at your budget, we only see reductions, so 
there will be some question as to whether the resources are ade- 
quate. At $146 million, the Office of Surface Mining’s budget has 
been reduced by almost $17 million, 10 percent below the enacted 
level. It includes an $11 million reduction in grants to States to op- 
erate their regulatory programs, which the Administration assumes 
States will cover with increased fees at your urging. This is a dif- 
ferent policy than what the Administration proposed last year. 

You are also proposing to eliminate $4.5 million to States for 
emergency cleanups and federal high-priority projects. And similar 
to last year, you have re-proposed to eliminate $115 million in 
mandatory funding to certified States. 

As is true with the other bureaus within the Department of the 
Interior, the Office of Surface Mining has to as well absorb fixed 
costs. This amounts to nearly $1.5 million that OSM will absorb 
this year. Again, that may be another concern registered by the 
Committee. We will get into that as we get into questions. 

But at this point I would like to hear from Ranking Member 
Simpson and his observations. Mr. Simpson. 

Opening Statement: Mr. Simpson 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for join- 
ing us this morning. 

I think you probably have one of the most challenging jobs in the 
Department of Interior. I say that because the coal industry that 
you oversee is now at the center of a critical national debate that 
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will continue to occupy the attention of Congress this year. I am 
very concerned about the potential impact in terms of lost jobs and 
stifled economic growth if cap-and-trade legislation and other costly 
regulatory actions upon the coal industry and the rest of our na- 
tional economy. 

No one can dispute the coal mining industry has been at the 
forefront in the development of our national economy and the in- 
dustrial heartland. It has provided jobs for generations of Ameri- 
cans. This critical work, which now is the subject of much criticism 
and debate in this age of cap and trade, has fueled our economy 
for more than a century. Most people would be surprised to know 
that coal remains our country’s leading source of domestic energy 
and provides over 50 percent of our country’s electricity. The fact 
remains that coal is part of our past, our present and our future, 
and I believe it will continue to play a pivotal role in fueling our 
economy and our country along with domestic developments of oil 
and gas and renewables and nuclear energy as part of America’s 
long-term energy portfolio. 

I look forward to a candid conversation about your work and ap- 
preciate your being with us today. 

Mr. Moran. Thank you, Mr. Simpson. 

We will now hear from Mr. Pizarchik, and you will explain your 
budget and your priorities. Thank you for being here. 

Testimony of Joseph G. Pizarchik 

Mr. Pizarchik. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and congratulations 
on your new position. I am happy to be here. Good morning to you 
and the other members of the Committee. With me today, I have 
my Deputy Director, Glenda Owens, on my right, and on my left 
I have my Budget Officer, Ruth Stokes. 

The Surface Mining Coal and Reclamation Act of 1977 estab- 
lished OSM, as you aptly pointed out, as having two basic pur- 
poses, the first to assure the Nation’s coal mines operate in a re- 
sponsible manner that protects our citizens as well as our environ- 
ment and restores the land to a beneficial use after the mining has 
been completed, the second being the Abandoned Mine Land pro- 
gram to address the hazards and environmental problems created 
by the unregulated mining before the 1977 Act was passed. Today, 
as in 1977, coal remains an important fuel for our country, as was 
pointed out by Mr. Simpson. It provides half or more of our elec- 
tricity in this country and will continue to be an important part of 
our energy needs for the foreseeable future. 

BALANCE BETWEEN ENVIRONMENT AND ENERGY NEEDS 

The Surface Mining Control and Reclamation Act recognized that 
there was a need to ensure that there was a good balance between 
the protection of our environment and our people and meeting our 
energy needs. Striking and maintaining that balance has been a 
constant challenge for OSM. It has been a constant challenge be- 
cause as administrations change in States, sometimes the policy 
priorities change. It has been a constant challenge because of the 
economic circumstances and changes that States and the Federal 
Government face. It has been a constant challenge because the in- 
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dustry has evolved over the last 30-plus years and it is a challenge 
today because of the emerging science we are learning of things 
that are affecting coal mining. With that emerging science, we are 
seeing issues that today are being recognized as causing some 
water problems, particularly in Appalachia, that were not recog- 
nized a decade ago. 

That is why, back in June of 2009, the Department of the Inte- 
rior, the Environmental Protection Agency and the Army Corps of 
Engineers entered into a memorandum of understanding on how to 
go about, and to commit those agencies to doing, a better job of pro- 
tecting the environment and minimizing the adverse impacts of 
mining in Appalachia. 


BUDGET REQUEST 

Our 2011 budget is a focused budget. It is fiscally responsible 
and it provides support to States, 24 of whom have approved regu- 
latory programs where they have the primary responsibility for 
regulating coal mining. It also provides support to OSM for two 
federal program States, in Tennessee and in Washington. And it 
provides support for OSM as we work with the Navajo Nation, 
Hopi and Crow Tribes as they move forward to try to obtain pri- 
mary responsibility for regulating coal mining on their lands. 

The budget also includes, under the Abandoned Mine Land por- 
tion, mandatory funding to support high-priority coal problems. In 
fiscal year 2010, $369.1 million was provided to 25 States and 
three tribes for that particular work, and there remains about $4 
billion of priority one and two problems. Those are the most dan- 
gerous sites from the historic unregulated coal mining. That $4 bil- 
lion estimate is only the cost to do the actual work and does not 
include the cost for the States to design, contract, and to oversee 
that work. 

Our budget request totals $146.1 million in discretionary spend- 
ing. It is a decrease of $16.7 million from the 2010 enacted budget. 
The discretionary portion of the budget reduces the grants provided 
to the state regulatory authorities by about $11 million. It proposes 
to eliminate funding of State and federal emergency programs. It 
proposes to eliminate funding of federal high-priority projects that 
was in the 2010 budget at $1 million. It also proposes a $700,000 
reduction through efficiencies that we seek to attain in travel costs, 
in information technology changes, how we manage our IT, and in 
strategic sourcing of contracting for services and other materials. 
It also reduces funding of $500,000 in an area where we had con- 
ducted audits related to litigation on the reclamation fee that was 
paid on exported coal. We have been successful in defending that 
litigation and no longer need that money to audit those companies. 
While that decision is being appealed, we expect a favorable out- 
come. 

In the mandatory portion of our budget, which deals with the 
abandoned mine land areas, we are proposing the elimination of 
funding to the certified States and tribes. That would eliminate 
projected payments of about $167.3 million that would be going to 
the States of Wyoming, Louisiana, Montana, and Texas as well as 
to the Navajo Nation, Hopi and the Crow Tribes. Unlike the 2010 
budget proposal which had also proposed to eliminate funding to 
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certified States and tribes, this budget includes $10 million to use 
for high-priority sites. In the event that there is an abandoned 
mine land that is identified in one of the certified States or tribes, 
we would have the money available to take care of that problem. 

The last point I would like to raise is that due to my previous 
position with the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, I have recused 
myself from certain items which would create a conflict or an ap- 
pearance of impropriety, so if any of your questions today would go 
into that area, I will have them answered by my Deputy Director, 
Glenda Owens. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify, and I have submitted 
my formal statement for the record, and I am available for any 
questions. 

[The statement of Joseph G. Pizarchik follows:] 
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MARCH 10,2010 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for inviting me to testify on 
the Fiscal Year 201 1 budget request for the Office of Surface Mining Reclamation and 
Enforcement (OSM). 

The Surface Mining Control and Reclamation Act of 1977 (SMCRA) established the 
Office of Surface Mining Reclamation and Enforcement for two basic purposes; First, to 
assure that the Nation’s coal mines operate in a manner that protects citizens and the 
environment during mining operations and restores the land to beneficial use following 
mining; and second, to implement an Abandoned Mine Lands (AML) program to address 
the hazards and environmental degradation remaining from two centuries of unregulated 
mining. These tasks are vital to the public health and safety and the environmental well- 
being of the United States. 

SMCRA recognized the need to ensure that the Nation strikes a balance between the 
protection of the environment and agricultural productivity and the Nation’s need for 
energy. Nearly thirty-three years after the passage of SMCRA, coal remains an important 
fuel source for our country, providing about half of our Nation’s electricity. In the 
continued drive to decrease our Nation’s dependence on foreign oil, coal represents an 
abundant domestic supply of energy that will last for many decades. 

While new energy frontiers are being explored, the coal supply (conventional coal 
production) is essential to the Nation’s energy requirements. OSM is committed to 
carrying out the requirements of SMCRA in cooperation with States and Tribes. Of the 
almost 2,400 employees involved in carrying out these two responsibilities on a daily 
basis, less than 25 percent are employed by OSM. The rest are State and Tribal 
employees who implement programs approved by the Secretary of the Interior that are 
partially or fully funded through OSM. States permit and regulate 97 percent of the 
Nation’s coal production. States and Tribes also abate well over 90 percent of the AML 
problems. 
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The major task for OSM is to ensure that States and Tribes successfully address coal 
mining activities by ensuring that they have effective and high-quality regulatory and 
AML frameworks. Importantly, OSM also provides oversight, technical assistance, 
funding, training, and technical tools to the States to support their regulatory and 
reclamation programs. 

Currently, 24 States have approved regulatory programs in place pursuant to Title V of 
SMCRA. There are 25 States and three Tribes that administer approved AML programs 
pursuant to Title IV of SMCRA. 

Since enactment of SMCRA in 1977, OSM has provided more than $3 billion in grants to 
States and Tribes to clean up mine sites abandoned before passage of SMCRA. In the 
course of addressing health, safety and environmental hazards, about 255,000 acres of 
Priority 1 and 2 abandoned mine sites have been reclaimed under OSM’s AML Program, 
though many sites still remain. 

The authority to collect and distribute the AML fee was revised by the Tax Relief and 
Health Care Act of 2006, which included the Surface Mining Control and Reclamation 
Act Amendments of 2006 (Public Law 109-432). Among other things, these 
amendments extended the authority for fee collection through September 30, 2021, and 
changed the way that State and Tribal reclamation grants are funded, beginning in FY 
2008. State and Tribal grants are now mandatory and are derived from current AML fee 
collections and the general fund of the U.S. Treasury. 

The 2006 SMCRA Amendments dramatically increased funding ($132.0 million in FY 
2007 to $369. 1 million in FY 2010) and provided a new source of funding to States and 
Tribes that certified they have completed reclamation of their abandoned coal mines. In 
order to focus AML payments on the highest priority coal issues, the 2011 budget 
proposes to terminate mandatory payments to certified States and Tribes. Because these 
payments can be used for any purpose approved by the State legislatures or Tribal 
councils, they are not all being used solely to reclaim priority coal problems. Similarly, 
the proposal will require that payments to noncertified States are only used for high- 
priority coal problems. In order to address coal issues that develop or are discovered after 
certification, this proposal will allocate $10 million annually to the Federal High Priority 
Program. This program addresses priority 1 and 2 coal problems on a priority basis, in 
States without AML programs, and would include certified States and Tribes. The 
mandatory distribution to the United Mine Workers of America (UMWA) health benefit 
plans will not be affected by this proposal. 

Fiscal Year 2011 Budget Request Overview 

The FY 201 1 budget request for OSM totals $146.1 million in discretionary spending and 
supports 515 equivalent full-time positions. Compared with the FY 2010 enacted level of 
$162.8 million, this represents a decrease of $16.7 million. This budget request is 
composed of reductions in discretionary spending for State regulatory program grants of 
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$1 1.0 million, for State and Federal emergency grants and projects of $3.5 million, for 
Federal high-priority projects of $1 .0 million, and for audit activities of $0.5 million. The 
balance of the change from the FY 2010 enacted level reflects decreases of $0.7 million 
for management efficiencies. 

OSM’s budget also contains an estimated $459.5 million in permanent appropriations. 
This spending includes $249.5 million for grants to non-certified States and Tribes (those 
with remaining abandoned coal mine problems); $10 million for the Federal High Priority 
Program; and $200.0 million for the UMWA for specified health benefits plans. This 
spending is derived from both the AML and U.S. Treasury Funds. The estimates, as 
contained in the budget submission, are projections based on information current as of the 
end of the 2009 calendar year and subject to change since they are based on fee 
collections and requests from the UMWA. 

Regulation and Technology Appropriation 

OSM’s overall FY 2011 request includes $115.8 million for the Regulation and 
Technology appropriation, $1 1.5 million below the FY 2010 enacted level. This includes 
reductions for regulatory grants and other efficiency gains. The FY 201 1 budget request 
will enable OSM to provide financial support to the 24 States with approved regulatory 
programs. It will also enable OSM to continue to administer Federal regulatory programs 
in States that do not operate their own programs and on Federal and Tribal lands. 

A large portion of the regulatory and technology funding appropriated to OSM is passed 
on to the States and Tribes in the form of regulatory grants. These grants account for 52 
percent of this proposed appropriation. For FY 201 1 , the request includes $60.3 million 
for regulatory grants, $11.7 below the FY 201 1 grant requests from States and Tribes. 
States are encouraged to offset the decrease in Federal funding by increasing cost 
recovery fees from the coal industry. The decrease is proposed, in part, to fulfill the 
Administration’s commitment to reduce subsidies to fossil-fuel industries. 

The remaining portion of the budget provides funding for OSM’s regulatory operations 
on Federal and Indian lands, oversight of State regulatory programs, technical training 
and other technical assistance to the States and Tribes as well as administrative and 
executive activities. 

Abandoned Mine Reclamation Fund Appropriation 

The request also includes $30.4 million for the AML appropriation, which is $5.2 million 
below the FY 2010 enacted level. The budget supports OSM’s reclamation operations 
and program evaluations, watershed cooperative agreement projects, fee compliance and 
audits, technical training and other technical assistance to the States and Tribes as well as 
administrative and executive activities. Reductions are proposed for emergencies. 

Federal AML projects, and other efficiency gains. 

Because the States and Tribes received increased mandatory AML grants through the 
2006 SMCRA Amendments, they can now take responsibility for emergency AML issues 
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with these funds. Therefore, the FY 201 1 request includes reductions of $1 .5 million for 
State emergency grants and $2.0 million for Federal emergency projects. OSM will work 
with the States to ensure a smooth transition. 

Recognizing that high-priority coal problems may develop or be discovered after 
certification, the proposal to restructure AML mandatory payments includes $10 million 
each year for Federal high priority coal projects. This would include those in certified 
States and Tribes. Therefore, the FY 201 1 request eliminates $1.0 million in 
discretionary appropriations for this Program. 

The FY 201 1 budget request does not include fixed costs. It is a fiscally responsible 
proposal. 

Permanent Appropriation 

OSM will continue to distribute mandatory funding to States and Tribes under the AML 
program. The amount distributed in FY 2009 was $298.1 million, and will be $369.1 
million in FY 2010. The budget assimies $259.5 million will be distributed in 201 1 
under the legislative proposal to restructure AML payments. That includes $10 million 
for the Federal High Priority Program. This proposal will reduce Federal spending by an 
estimated $115.0 million in 201 1 and $1.2 billion over 10 years while ensuring that the 
highest priority coal mines are addressed. 

Initiatives 

OSM’s activities and related budget support the Presidential and Secretarial initiatives for 
responsible production of coal through the protection, preservation, and restoration of 
mined lands; restoration of lands left uiueclaimed; and provision of opportunities for 
youth. 

It is essential to have properly mined coal and to see that land is reclaimed in accordance 
with post-mining land use plans established during the permitting process. State 
permitting actions and inspections of mine sites are among the most important ways to 
determine if the law is being implemented and to ensure a safe environment to both the 
public and land health during mining. Consistent with the intent of SMCRA that States 
take the lead in regulating coal mining, in FY 2009, States completed 48,525 partial and 
30,228 complete inspections for a total of 78,753 inspections. OSM conducted 1,469 
oversight inspections in primacy States during that year. The projected FY 2010 and 
201 1 oversight inspection workload may be adjusted as OSM’s enhanced oversight 
activities are implemented. The adjustments will depend on the program areas, the 
presence or absence of problems, input from the public, and the terms of the performance 
agreements in each State. 

OSM is working to engage 1 50 individuals age 25 and under, in 2010 and 2011 either 
through temporary positions with the Bureau or a work experience in conjunction with a 
partnering organization. This is a 35 percent increase over our FY 2009 level. To 
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achieve this goal, the Bureau will seek ways to expand opportunities for youth 
engagement through ongoing activities and partnerships. 

Conclusion 

The FY 201 1 budget is a fiscally responsible request that lowers the cost to the American 
taxpayer. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before the Subcommittee today and testify on 
OSM’s FY 201 1 budget request. Please be advised that due to my previous position with 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 1 have recused myself from matters pertaining to 
Pennsylvania that would present a conflict or an appearance of impropriety. The 
Subcommittee questions that frill within the scope of my recusal I will refer to my deputy, 
Glenda Owens, who is here today. 
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Joseph Pizarchik, Director 

Office of Surface Mining Reclamation and Enforcement 
U.S. Department of the Interior 


Joseph Pizarchik is the 10**' Director of the U.S, Department of the Interior’s Office of 
Surface Mining Reclamation and Enforcement. 

Prior to joining OSMRE, Mr, Pizarchik served more than 17 years with the Pennsylvania 
Department of Environmental Protection (PADEP), rising to Assistant Director in the 
Bureau of Regulatory Counsel before his appointment as Director of the Bureau of 
Mining and Reclamation. While at PADEP, he co-authored Pennsylvania’s 
Environmental Good Samaritan Act, helped develop Pennsylvania’s program for 
volunteers to clean up abandoned coal refuse sites and provided key legal support in 
the development of Pennsylvania’s program for mine operators to establish trust funds 
to meet their financiai obligation to perpetually treat the discharges caused by their 
mining. Mr. Pizarchik is also credited with helping clear the way for the sale of private 
mining property to the Families of Flight 93 to enable the construction of the memorial. 

Mr. Pizarchik began his public service working as legal counsel with the Pennsylvania 
Department of Transportation, dealing with contracts, mass transit, aviation, contractor 
qualifications, and minority business enterprises. The product of a rural Pennsylvania 
farm, Mr. Pizarchik’s experience with mining began early, as family members worked in 
the coal industry. Mr. Pizarchik earned a B.A. from the Pennsylvania State University 
and a law degree from the University of Arkansas at Little Rock School of Law. 
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STATE REGULATORY GRANTS 

Mr. Moran. Thanks very much, Mr. Pizarchik. We appreciate 
your testimony. 

In last year’s budget, you proposed and promoted fully funding 
the 50 percent federal match for the States programs. This was the 
first time ever. Now one year later, there is an about-face with the 
Administration’s approach, cutting $11 million from that grant pro- 
gram and again shifting the burden for the cost of these programs 
onto the States. Do you want to give further explanation as to the 
reason for that dramatic policy change? 

Mr. Pizarchik. Yes, Mr. Chairman. We are in dramatically dif- 
ferent circumstances this year. There has been a deterioration on 
an economic level. The budget issue has become more important 
and more significant. There are many Members of Congress and 
many members of the public, as well as the Administration, who 
are concerned about the size of the deficit, and we have looked at 
that and are doing our part to try to address those concerns. We 
have made some very difficult choices. I would have loved to have 
been able to be here proposing that we would fully fund the States’ 
share up to 50 percent. The law provides for up to 50 percent, but 
does not mandate that, and we are not proposing to shift that re- 
duction to the States or those costs to the States. We are asking 
the States, and will encourage and work with them, to have those 
costs covered through a fee to the community who receives the ben- 
efit of the services that the States provide. In essence, the coal 
mining companies, the regulated industry, receive substantial serv- 
ices from the State in the permits that are issued, through over- 
sight actions, et cetera. So our goal is to have those fees passed on 
to the industry who receives the benefit of the States’ services. 

FUNDING STATE REGULATORY PROGRAMS 

Mr. Moran. Well, fair enough. But based on the historical dis- 
tribution of funds, it is likely that in Virginia we would lose half 
a million dollars in federal funding for the regulatory program. It 
would require that the Virginia General Assembly approve a fee 
change. 

If States find that increasing fees is not an acceptable option for 
them, will the Office of Surface Mining provide funds to ensure 
that States do have the resources they need to operate strong regu- 
latory programs, or would the OSM and the Federal Government 
have to step in and run the coal mining regulatory program? 

Mr. Pizarchik. In regards to the latter part of that question, 
OSM’s view, and my view, is that the States can do a better job 
of running these programs than OSM can, and we think they can 
do so more efficiently. Our plan is to work as closely with the 
States as possible to maintain their primary responsibility for run- 
ning the program. There have been instances in the past 30-plus 
years where States have not fully implemented the responsibilities 
they undertook and there were efforts that we engaged in at those 
times to address those circumstances. It is an ongoing challenge to 
try to assure that the States have the resources they need to fully 
implement the program that they voluntarily have undertaken. 
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In our budget proposal, it does not include money for us to step 
in to either take over the State programs, or to take over part of 
the program, or to provide additional funds to the States. We are 
cognizant of the fact that, for a number of the States, it will be dif- 
ficult or they would need statutory amendments to implement the 
fee. That is one reason why we have been talking to the States and 
encouraging them now to plan for this. This budget will not take 
effect until October 1st, so there is several months’ time for the 
States to work on implementing a fee. If there are things that we 
can do to help facilitate that process, I have personally offered to 
do so with the States. 

We have also asked the States if they have ideas or suggestions 
on how to address this proposal or if there are things that we can 
do to help out. We have received some ideas, and we intend to work 
closely with the States to implement this budget. 

Mr. Moran. Thank you, Mr. Pizarchik. 

Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Simpson. How many States and tribes will be affected by 
this, and which ones would be most significantly affected? 

Mr. Pizarchik. There are 24 States that are receiving funding 
through this program, up to about half of their cost. The decision 
as to how to distribute the funds among the States has not been 
made so I cannot tell you which ones would be most affected by the 
reduction. One of our tasks is to incentivize, or to create an incen- 
tive, for the States to pass this reduction on to the service receiv- 
ers, and we are still evaluating how we will do that. 

INCREASED FEES ON COAL INDUSTRY 

Mr. Simpson. What would you say on a scale of almost insignifi- 
cant to very significant would be the impact on the coal industry 
for the increased fees? 

Mr. Pizarchik. There was about 1.2 billion tons of coal mined 
last year and this $11 million is about a 15 percent reduction to 
the States, but when the States are already covering the other half, 
it is about a 7 percent cost of the overall program for the States. 
Considering those facts, I would not say that it is significant but 
it is not insignificant either, and it would vary depending on how 
the States would elect to pass on that cost. We have not specified 
how to do that. We are giving the States the flexibility to decide 
how they could best charge fees in their particular State because 
there are variations as to how they fund their programs. 

Mr. Simpson. But if they increase the cost on the coal companies, 
then since most of this goes into the production of electricity, or a 
lot of it does, you would expect electricity rates to go up to some 
degree? 

Mr. Pizarchik. I would expect that whatever costs are passed on 
to the regulated community for the services they receive, it would 
result in an increase on their end at some point. I do not know the 
time frame that this would occur. 

PAYMENTS TO CERTIFIED STATES/TRIBES 

Mr. Simpson. One of the other proposals in the budget is to 
eliminate payments to States and tribes, as you mentioned, to 
clean up abandoned coal mining operations where the cleanups 
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have been completed. It seems like it makes sense to me. When I 
heard that, when the President said we are going to stop paying 
to clean up abandoned mines that have been cleaned up, I thought, 
“hmmm.” And now I see this same proposal has been submitted to 
Congress for a couple years and rejected. Do you have any idea 
why Congress has rejected it? I wish I could tell you. I do not 
know. 

Mr. PlZARCHiK. I do not know the answer to that. I think you 
would have to ask your colleagues. One of the things that I have 
heard expressed by at least one Member of Congress is that the 
2006 amendments took several years to negotiate and that this 
issue was part of that negotiation, and at least that Member was 
reluctant to revisit the issue but I cannot really say for the rest of 
the Members. 


OSM AND EPA PERMIT COORDINATION 

Mr. Simpson. Well, if you want to see some criticism on TV about 
wasteful government spending, it is pretty easy to stand up and 
say gee, you know, we are going to quit funding abandoned mines 
that have been cleaned up. People would probably agree with that. 
But I guess we will get into more of that during the budget mark- 
up. 

Your office has the primary authority over regulating the coal 
mining industry in the United States. I think it is safe to say that 
many coal mining interests believe that the real authority for 
issuing permits, regulating best practices and overseeing environ- 
mentally friendly mining practices no longer resides with your of- 
fice but with the EPA. This is not an isolated complaint these days. 
Has your authority to govern the industry been undermined by the 
EPA’s involvement in your work, and how would you describe 
OSM’s relationship with the EPA, and does your office have any 
say or are you bound by the decisions of the Agency? 

Mr. PiZARCHiK. When the Surface Mining Control and Reclama- 
tion Act was passed in 1977, it provided primary responsibility for 
regulating coal mining with my office, but it specifically reserved 
to EPA the responsibility for implementing the Clean Water Act, 
and most surface coal mines require a permit to discharge water 
from those mines. The standards under which those permits are 
issued, and which water is discharged under those permits, all 
come from EPA. That has been the case from the beginning and it 
is still the case today. EPA is the agency that works in some in- 
stances with their State partners on water discharge permits be- 
cause they have delegated the authority for making those permit- 
ting decisions to some of the State water authorities. So there has 
not been a change in how that authority or responsibility has been 
divided up between the EPA and OSM. There has been some 
emerging science that seems to indicate that there are substances 
that are getting into the water from surface mining that were not 
recognized either by the EPA, the States or the OSM, or even envi- 
ronmentalists and citizens, that are causing some issues. So with 
that emerging science, it is important to examine what is occur- 
ring, and identify the impacts and how best to address them. 

We are working with EPA and the Army Corps of Engineers. If 
you are going to mine coal, you need both a surface mining permit 
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under the Surface Mining Control and Reclamation Act, and you 
need a discharge permit called a NPDES, National Pollution Dis- 
charge Elimination System permit. NPDES permits are issued by 
the State water program staff who received delegation from EPA, 
so you need both SMCRA and NPDES permits. If you are planning 
on placing fill or spoil overburden from the coal mine into a stream 
channel, you need a fill permit. The way it is structured, that juris- 
diction falls with the Army Corps of Engineers, who would make 
the determination as to whether or not you can place spoil material 
into the stream. The authority is under section 404 of the Clean 
Water Act. So a coal company would need at least three permits. 
That has always been the case, and EPA has review authority over 
the Army Corps of Engineers’ 404 permitting decision. In the past 
the permitting was usually handled linearly in that the coal mining 
permit would be issued, then the water permit, then either 402 or 
404, decisions would be made. Because of the emerging science and 
the impacts that some of these fills and surface mining are causing 
on streams, there has been closer scrutiny paid by EPA as they 
carry out their responsibilities. That has led to some permit delays 
and some additional reviews, and in some instances, a revision of 
the mining plan that has been previously approved under the State 
mining program. 

The three agencies, EPA, OSM and the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, are working together to better coordinate the permitting ac- 
tions in order to provide for a more efficient review and more time- 
ly permitting decisions. That effort had started both in the field 
with the staff who actually do the work and in Washington, D.C., 
with headquarters staff. Mso, there have been meetings including 
with the State regulatory authorities. We have a lot of work to do 
in this area but at least all three federal agencies and the State 
staff believe that there are some opportunities here where we can 
do a better job on making coordinated permitting decisions to pro- 
vide for more certainty and a more timely decision on the permit 
application. 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you. 

STREAM BUFFER RULE 

Mr. Moran. Thank you, Mr. Simpson. 

In 2008, the Office of Surface Mining amended the stream buffer 
rule to provide exemptions to allow industry to place fill in streams 
if one could demonstrate that it was not possible to comply with 
the 1983 rule. That rule, of course, required that fill be placed at 
least 100 feet from streams if the disposal of such fill would nega- 
tively impact water quality or quantity. I would like to know if you 
have concerns that the 2008 exemptions will lead to a substantial 
negative impact on water quality and the environment. 

Now, in addition, as you answer that, you might comment on the 
latest rulemaking proposal because I understand you are not going 
to have the revised rule ready until next year, and in the mean- 
time, there should be concerns, I have some, that the existing law 
is going to impair the quality of streams. So I would like to know 
what the Office of Surface Mining is doing to ensure that we will 
not have to pay to undo in the future mistakes that are being made 
in the interim in terms of water quality. 
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Mr. PiZARCHiK. The 2008 rule took effect back in the end of that 
particular year. It was challenged in the courts by some individ- 
uals. The Administration had examined that rule and concluded 
that it did not do an effective job and that there were some defi- 
ciencies that needed to be corrected. We have undertaken and are 
starting a new process to revisit the 2008 rule and prepare a new 
rule. Once a federal rule is promulgated and becomes effective, 
then the States are directed to amend their programs to be con- 
sistent with, and no less effective than, that new federal rule. Be- 
cause of the litigation and concerns associated with the 2008 rule, 
the States have not been directed to make changes to their pro- 
grams. The States are reluctant to spend the time and resources 
to change their pro^ams if the rule is being litigated, and that was 
the case here. So right now, all the States that have primary re- 
sponsibility for regulating the mining of coal are still operating 
under the 1983 rule and we expect that they will continue to do 
so in the interim. We think it is more prudent and more efficient 
resource-wise for States to not make those changes until we get the 
revised stream protection rule in place. 

MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING: DOI, ERA, ARMY CORPS OF 

ENGINEERS 

Mr. Moran. Thank you. On June 11th of last year, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, EPA and the Army Corps of Engineers signed 
a memorandum of understanding that they would conduct over- 
sight of State permittings enforcement regulatory activities. The 
understanding committed OSM to review the stream buffer rule ex- 
emptions. EPA and the Corps of Engineers are reviewing the sur- 
face mining permit applications for compliance with the Clean 
Water Act. Is OSM working with the Corps and EPA on other func- 
tions that were outlined in the memorandum of understanding in 
terms of coordination? 

Mr. PiZARCHiK. As I indicated earlier, we are working together 
to review areas where we can do a better job on the permitting end. 
That is in regards to the surface coal mining permit, and the water 
permits under sections 402 and 404 of the Clean Water Act, which 
involves all three agencies and the state regulatory authorities. 
There are some similarities between the requirements of the Sur- 
face Mining Act and the Clean Water Act and so we are looking 
to see if we can do a better job on coordinating and gathering that 
information. 

In regards to our oversight and inspections work, the States have 
primary responsibility for those mine sites. OSM does oversight 
and we are looking at increasing the oversight that we do and con- 
ducting additional inspections. If we find water issues or other 
problems, our first action is to bring them to the attention of the 
State regulatory authority who has primary responsibility to ad- 
dress the problem. If they do not address the problem, and it is a 
surface coal mining matter, OSM we will take appropriate action. 
If it is a water-related issue, OSM will provide that information to 
EPA or the State water program staff for them to address it. So, 
from the permitting aspect, we are looking at how we can do better 
coordination. In regards to the rule to better protect streams that 
we are embarking on, OSM will be working with EPA, the Army 
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Corps of Engineers and U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service to better de- 
velop the stream protection rule. So if there are things that we can 
do under the Surface Mining Control and Reclamation Act to pro- 
tect streams and the aquatic communities and resources, OSM will 
do so in a manner that would be complementary to EPA’s task of 
protecting the streams’ water quality. From that standpoint, we are 
including EPA in our processes. We have also had meetings where 
we shared information with each other on the efforts that EPA is 
undertaking in regards to their permitting responsibilities and 
their water quality standards. 

Mr. Moran. Thank you, Mr. Pizarchik. I am going to put the rest 
of the questions in for the record. Mr. Simpson? 

Mr. Simpson. Same with me. 

Mr. Moran. Okay. Fine. Then the hearing is concluded. Thanks 
very much. 
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House Subcommittee on Interior, Environment & Related Agencies 
Questions for the Record 
Office of Surface Mining FYll Budget Hearing 
Hearing Date: March 10, 2010 

Questions for the record from Chairman Moran 

Regulation and Technology 

Moran Question 1. Last year’s 2010 budget proposed, and promoted, fully funding the 50% 
Federal match for the state programs for the first time ever. One year later there is an about-face 
with the Administration’s approach, cutting $11 million from the grant program, and again 
shifting the burden of the cost of these programs onto states. 

• What prompted such a dramatic change in policy? 

ANSWER: The Administration has committed to reduce subsidies to fossil fiiel industries. 
While other energy industries must pay user fees to reimburse the Federal government for 
regulatory costs, coal fees are very low. The budget reduces State grants in order to encourage 
States to increase their cost recovety from the coal industry-. 

Moran Question 2. Based on the historical distribution of funds, it’s likely that my state, 
Virginia, would lose $500,000 in Federal funding for its regulatory program. It would require 
the Virginia General Assembly to approve a fee change. 

• If States find that increasing fees is not a tenable option, will OSM provide funds to 
ensure that States have the resources they need to operate strong regulatory program? 

• Or would the OSM and the Federal government have to step in and run the coal 
mining regulatory program? 

ANSWER: The proposed budget requests a funding level for State and Tribal regulatory grants 
of $60.3 million. The proposed budget does not provide funds for OSM to run, in whole or part, 
a Federal coal mining program in any program currently run by the State. We intend to work 
closely with States to implement the budget and ensure that regulatory programs remain 
effective. 

Moran Question 3. My State of Virginia serves as a great example that it can be more cost- 
effective for states to operate the regulatory programs. In FY 2009, OSM provided $3.9 million 
in regulatory grants to Virginia to run its program, which consists of 77 FTE’s overseeing about 
32 million tons of coal production. 

In Tennessee where OSM is in direct control of the program, OSM spends over $5 million to run 
the Tennessee federal program, which consists of half of the people (37) overseeing one-tenth of 
the coal production (3 million tons). 

• Do you have other evidence of how the costs to the taxpayer compare under Federal 
versus State operation? 
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ANSWER: There are many factors that contribute to program costs and coal production, 
making it difficult to compare between two States. Federal regulatory programs have higher 
operations costs for a number of reasons. Federal programs must meet additional requirements 
not required of State programs, such as complying with the National Environmental Policy Act, 
because these actions constitute a “Federal Action”. In addition. Federal regulatory program 
staff focus solely on the program, while frequently State staff may be part-time, perform multiple 
functions within other State programs, and are co-located with other State staff. 

AML Emergency Program 

Moran Question 4. The 2006 amendments to the Surface Mining Control and Reclamation Act 
(SMCRA) significantly changed how we budget for, and distribute funding for the cleanup of 
abandoned mine lands. Notably, reclamation grants are now distributed as a mandatory payment 
to states. 

• Please walk us through some of the other changes to the OSM budget following the 
2006 amendments, highlighting where you believe the amendments have helped 
make your job easier and where hurdles were either created or not addressed. 

ANSWER: Prior to the 2006 Amendments, funding for abandoned mine land reclamation was 
appropriated by Congress each year. OSM has been implementing the 2006 Amendments for the 
past three years and promulgated rules to address and resolve controversial issues. Key changes 
that have led, or will lead, to more efficient operations include: 

• The extension of the reclamation fee through FY 2021 has provided a long-term funding 
source to clean up abandoned mine lands. In addition, based on the revised distribution 
formula, OSM is able to provide estimated out-year projections that help States and 
Tribes plan their activities. 

• OSM must approve new projects submitted by a State or Tribe to update the abandoned 
mine land inventory. 

• OSM may certify a State as completing its coal reclamation if the appropriate sites in the 
inventory have been completed. 

• Provides for Tribes to apply for, and obtain approval of, a regulatory program in whole, 
or in part, for surface coal mining and reclamation operations on reservation land under 
the jurisdiction of the Tribe. Once applications are submitted and approved, OSM will 
move to an oversight role instead of direct enforcement. 

Moran Question 5. Your budget proposes to eliminate the Federal portion of funding for 
emergency abandoned mine land cleanups. As a result States would need to fund emergency 
cleanups out of their base cleanup program. We’ve heard from States that one large emergency 
could consume their annual cleanup budget. Therefore it’s logical to anticipate that fewer mine 
lands will be cleaned up if base program resources have to be redirected to emergencies. 

• Please explain how the policy outlined in your budget would maintain the same level 
of cleanup with fewer resources? 

• How does this policy provide a stronger cleanup framework for our State partners? 
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ANSWER: AML issues and emergencies that develop because of them are inherently related, 
and should be addressed in unison. It is inefficient to continue to operate two distinct but very 
similar programs for AML and emergency issues, when they can be combined into one broader 
program that prioritizes issues appropriately. In accordance with the 2006 Amendments, 
significant funding increases were provided to States to address coal reclamation that can be used 
to address emergencies. For States without an AML program, OSM will continue to fund 
emergencies utilizing $10 million in new mandatory funding for high priority coal projects that is 
included in the proposal. 

Moran Question 6. OSM retains the authority to designate when there is an emergency cleanup 
required. If such a determination is made, a State that has been delegated primacy could be 
forced to abandon its cleanup plan for the year based on the decision of OSM. 

• How well does that conform with the idea that States are delegated the responsibility 
to manage their own program? 

ANSWER: With a Federally funded emergency program, OSM has the authority to designate 
emergency sites. Under the budget proposal, the States will be responsible for funding any 
critical situation. Therefore, management of emergencies becomes a part of a State’s program, 
and should be prioritized within the State program. 
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Moran Question 7. Please summarize Federal emergency program activities beginning in FY 
2006. 

ANSWER; The chart below provides the number and types of Federal emergency projects, by 
year and State, for FY 2006-2009. 


Declared Emergency Projects FY 2006 - 2009 
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Source: Reported in OSM Budget Justifications. 

♦ Represents projects for one State in each year: Tennessee in FY06, Maryland in FY08, and Michigan in FY09. 

Elimination of Payments to Certified States 

Moran Question 8. Your budget proposes to eliminate $1 15 million in mandatory payments to 
four States that have cleaned up all of their abandoned mine lands - Louisiana, Montana, Texas 
and Wyoming. These payments comprise fees collected on coal production in those states, and 
because they have cleaned up all of their sites, those States now have the flexibility to spend 
those funds in whatever manner the state sees fit. The rationale for your proposal rests on the 
basis that these funds are no longer being used for the original purpose of the program. 

• It seems to me though that this policy penalizes States for cleaning up all of their 
abandoned mine land sites, and creates a huge disincentive for other states to certify 
that they’ve cleaned up all of their sites. Would you agree? 

• Can states de-certify? And if so, what would prevent Louisiana, Montana, Texas and 
Wyoming from doing so? 
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ANSWER: The AML fee was created so that the coal industry as a whole would take 
responsibility for cleaning up coal mines that could not be attributed to a particular producer, 
regardless of where the fees were collected or where the mines were located. Therefore, the fees 
are focused on this purpose. The budget proposes to restrict non-certified States to using their 
funds for high-priority coal projects only, so they would have no reason to delay certification. 
Furthermore, under the 2006 Amendments the Secretary can initiate certification for States once 
coal reclamation is complete. 

The law does not provide a process for de-certification; however, our budget proposal provides 
$10 million annually to address new high priority coal issues in certified States and Tribes as 
well as any remaining high priority projects in Federal program States. 

Moran Question 9. You offered a similar proposal last year which gained little support. Do 
you believe this proposal will receive more support this year than last? 

ANSWER: In order to address some of the concerns expressed last year, the proposal has been 
modified to address high-priority coal issues that develop or are discovered in certified States 
and Tribes. The current proposal will address the concerns of States that previously argued they 
used funding to address coal issues that developed after certification by including $10 million in 
mandatory funding for high-priority projects. 

Moran Question 10. The 201 1 proposal differs from the 2009 and 2010 proposals in that a $10 
million reserve will be maintained in case emergencies arise in these certified states and tribal 
lands, 

• Since having certified that all AML priority sites, how many emergencies have been 
identified in certified states? Please provide data by state, and by year. 

• Under the new proposal, what happens to the funding if no emergencies arise within 
the fiscal year? 

ANSWER: 


Certified State 

Number of EmergenciesAf ear 

Louisiana 

0 

Montana 

1/1990; 3/1992; 1/1998; 1/1999; 

1/2002; 1/2004; 
1/ 2009 for a total of 9 

Texas 

2/ 1994 

Wyoming* 

0 


‘Wyoming does not utilize the AML State Emergency Program; the State earmarks 
AML funds for urgent response to abandoned coal mine sites due to health and safety issues. 

The proposal provides for $10 million annually to address high priority coal issues in certified 
States and tribes as well as any remaining high priority projects in Federal program states. This 
includes all AML issues, not just emergencies. Based on the inventory of remaining AML issues 
in these states, we expect to use the available resources each year. 
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Absorbing Fixed Costs/State Equity 

Moran Question 11. This budget proposes to absorb nearly $1.5 million in fixed costs. What 
impact will the Department of Interior’s policy to absorb fixed costs have on the implementation 
of the Federal regulatory program? 

ANSWER: There will be delays in filling vacancies and limited effects on program operations. 


Moran Question 12. In your testimony you note that absorbing fixed costs is the product of a 
fiscally responsible budget. Given that absorbing fixed costs accounts for nearly a 2% reduction 
to the Federal regulatory program, while state grants have been reduced by 15%, I wonder if this 
is an equitable budget? 

ANSWER: The decrease in State regulatory grants is 15 percent of the total Federal funding, 
which is about 7.5 percent of the State operating budgets. This is not a proposal to shift the 
burden of the cost to the States. Rather, the OSM is encouraging the States to cover the costs 
through a fee to the industry who receives the benefit of the services that States provide. 
Therefore, the OSM believes this is an equitable budget. 

Stream Buffer Rule 

Moran Question 13. In 2008, OSM amended the stream buffer rule to provide exemptions to 
allow industry to place fill in streams if one could demonstrate that it was not possible to comply 
with the 1983 rule. That rule required that fill be place at least 100 ft from streams if the 
disposal of such fill would negatively impact water quality or quantity. 

• Are there concerns that the 2008 exemptions will lead to a substantial negative impact 
on water quality and the environment? 

ANSWER: Yes. Concerns have been raised about the extent to which this rule leads to adverse 
impacts. Therefore, we are revising the rule. 

Moran Question 14. We have heard that a revised rule may not be ready until 2011. I 
understand that rulemaking takes time to sort through public comments and weigh various 
approaches. But if this rulemaking is linked to concerns that the existing law will impair 
streams, what is OSM doing to ensure that we won’t have to pay to undo in the future mistakes 
that are made in the interim? 

ANSWER: Only Tennessee has adopted the 2008 rule; all other States are still operating under 
the 1983 rule. However, the Tennessee Department of Environmental Conservation does not 
allow construction of excess spoil fills in streams. In addition, OSM has implemented a set of 
immediate stream protection measures under existing regulations. Those measures are intended 
to minimize damage in the interim until a new stream protection rule is adopted. 
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Moran Question 15. The comment period for the latest rulemaking proposal for the stream 
buffer rule closed at the end of last year. OSM proposed 10 alternatives. Please tell us: 

• How many comments you received? 

• What statements can you make at this time about the disposition of the comments you 
received? 

• Have you been able to narrow the number of alternatives based on comments 
received? 

ANSWER: The OSM received approximately 32,750 comments in response to the advance 
notice of proposed rulemaking published on November 30, 2009. 

The OSM is evaluating and considering those comments in developing a proposed rule. A 
number of substantive comments were received. 

The comments and other factors are enabling us to proceed with the rulemaking process with 
fewer alternatives. 

Moran Question 16. On June 11, 2009, DOl, EPA, and the Army Corps of Engineers signed a 
memorandum of understanding (MOU). Under the MOU, OSM committed to reevaluate and 
determine how it will more effectively conduct oversight of State permitting. State enforcement, 
and regulatory activities. The MOU committed OSM to review the 2008 stream buffer rule 
exemptions, which is underway as we’ve discussed. EPA and Corps effort is underway to 
review the surface mining permit applications for compliance with the Clean Water Act. 

• Does OSM also have a collaborative role in the permit reviews? 

• How is OSM working with the Corps and EPA on other functions outlined in the 
MOU? 

ANSWER: Surface Mining Control and Reclamation Act (SMCRA) permit applications are 
subject to a review under the SMCRA and the Clean Water Act (CWA). OSM does not 
participate in reviews of permits under the CWA with EPA and the Corps. We are, however, 
working with EPA and the Corps to better integrate permit application reviews under SMCRA 
and the CWA. 

OSM has regular meetings with the Corps and EPA as we work collaboratively to address the 
issues outlined in the MOU. 

Performance/Data Trends 

Moran Question 17. Performance data show that last year OSM reclaimed the fewest number of 
acres of degraded land from past mining in the last 5 years. Yet OSM reclaimed 12% more sites. 

• Does this data represent a larger trend? 

• Is the size of problem sites declining? 

• Is the universe of sites declining? 

ANSWER: Data maintained in the Abandoned Mine Land Inventory System (AMLIS) do not 
suggest that last year’s reclamation figures represent a trend. States independently determine the 
sites selected each year. 
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States and Tribes are responsible for identifying Abandoned Mine Land sites and delineating 
them in the AMLIS. Each State and Tribe approaches their delineation process based on the 
types of problems, geographic characteristics, and conditions within their regions. New 
problems added provide characteristics of the problem type and are not based on size. 
Therefore, we cannot determine if the size of problems are declining. 

The universe of sites remains the same. However, the number of sites in the universe is 
declining as sites are reclaimed. The AMLIS inventory will fluctuate as sites are discovered and 
added to the inventory. 

Audits 

Moran Question 18. The budget notes completion of coal export and auditing activities. Please 
summarize for the Committee the findings of the audit. 

ANSWER: The funding for audit activities would have enabled the OSM to maintain current 
audit performance levels while it resolved $140 million in anticipated fee refund claims due to 
litigation on a challenge to fees charged on coal exported. After eight years of litigation, the 
case, which had been decided against the Government at the trial court level, was won by the 
Government on appeal. Therefore, the audits were not required and the funding is no longer 
needed. 

Needs Estimate 


Moran Question 19. Your testimony indicated that $4 billion worth of remediation work on 
priority one and two abandoned mine lands remains. Please provide more information for the 
record on how this estimate was calculated. How recently was this estimate developed? 

ANSWER: This estimate was developed by States and Tribes. The States and Tribes enter 
reclamation costs for each abandoned mine land coal problem in OSM’s Abandoned Mine Land 
Inventory System (AMLIS). Those estimates are based on calculations made at the time the site 
was entered in the system. The inventory was established shortly after passage of SMCRA. The 
inventory cost estimates are not updated until the specific problem is scheduled for reclamation. 

Moran Question 20. How much does the estimate increase if you include design costs, contract 
costs, and oversight costs? 

ANSWER: The AMLIS contains the estimated construction costs. The additional costs for 
design, contracting, project management, inspections, realty, etc., will add 35 - 50 percent to the 
estimated construction cost. The use of design support with in-house staff versus contract staff, 
size and location of the project, and complexity of the problem are all factors in determining the 
additional cost. A simple design, such as placing a bat gate over an underground mine shaft, will 
have low design and engineering costs, whereas a complex project dealing with subsidence near 
a road will require extensive engineering and planning. 
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Moran Question 21 . At current and projected funding levels, how long will it take OSM and the 
States to close this remediation gap? 

ANSWER: Several factors determine the timeframe to close the remediation gap. Based on 
OSM’s funding projections, over $3.0 billion will be distributed to non-certified States (those 
with remaining coal problems) from FY 201 1 - FY 2022. By 2022, our projections show 15 of 
the 25 States receiving funding will have completed their coal work. The remaining 10 States 
have inventories larger than their projected allocations and will not be able to complete them 
before the funding expires. The FY 201 1 budget proposes to require non-certified States to use 
funding only to reclaim high priority abandoned coal mine issues. This proposed change will 
assist in closing the remediation gap. 

AML Fund Balance 


Moran Question 22. For the record, please provide a table with the AML fund balance, and the 
amount added to the fund each year. 

ANSWER: 


Fiscal 

Year 

Amount 

Added 

AML Fund Balance 

2006 

$302,992,000 

$1,956,227,000 

2007 

$304,880,000 

$2,067,203,000 

2008 

$286,272,000 

$2,197,511,000 

2009 

$272,764,000 

$2,321,539,000 


Moran Question 23. How many new sites on average are added annually to the National 
Abandoned Mine Lands Inventory? Please provide a summary list of new sites, along with the 
State, added over the last five years. 

ANSWER: States and Tribes enter Abandoned Mine Land data into the Abandoned Mine Land 
Inventory System (AMLIS) according to “Problem Areas.” Problem Areas are geographical 
features that contain one or more abandoned mine land problems. The table below provides the 
total number of Problem Areas added to the AMLIS for each Fiscal Year, 2005-2009. 
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State/Tribe 

Total Number of New Sites Added to AMLIS by State and Fiscal 
Year 

FY2005 

FY2006 

FY 2007 

FY 2008 

FY 2009 

Alaska 

2 

4 

3 

3 

2 

Alabama 

12 

20 

10 

12 

12 

Arkansas 

2 


I 

1 

- 

Colorado 

3 

4 

5 

64 

10 

Crow 

8 

- 

2 

13 

_ 

Georgia 


- 

_ 

1 

- 

Iowa 

12 

3 

3 

. 

3 

Illinois 

54 

38 

32 

39 

45 

Indiana 

64 

59 

55 

51 

106 

Kansas 

16 

6 

10 

8 

5 

Kentucky 

93 

36 

32 

21 

21 

Louisiana 

8 

I 

1 


- 

Maryland 

49 

83 

7 

2 

1 

Missouri 




12 

3 

Montana 

7 

- 

3 

2 

1 

Navajo 

49 






1 

2 

- 


2 


2 

- 

1 

1 

- 

Ohio 

53 

51 

37 

35 

23 



13 

3 

1 

1 

Pennsylvania 

88 

59 

57 

45 

43 

Tennessee 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

Texas 

- 

1 

2 


1 

Utah 

1 

5 

6 

- 

8 

Vireinia 

23 

11 

11 

4 

10 


170 

91 

113 

69 

50 

Wyoming 

25 

13 

141 

11 

1 

Total 

748 

500 

542 

398 

352 
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Moran Question 24. Please provide a listing of all new Federal High-Priority Projects and 
dollars associated with these projects by state. 

ANSWER: 


Federal High Priority Projects by Year and Sta.te, FY 2006 - FY 2010 


2006 

California, $10,000 

I . Livermore Tesla Inventory 
Oregon, $63,200 

1. Coos County Inventory 

2. Coos County Reclamation 
Georgia, $82,952 

1 , New Home Reclamation 
South Dakota, $37,435 
1 , Bison Reclamation 
Washington, $324,237 

1 . Tiger Mtn Ruffner Reclamation 

2. Independent Mine Reclamation 

3. Clay Pit Rd Reclamation 

4. Black Nugget Inventory 

5. Daly Mine Design 

6. Historical Mine Map Scanning and 
Geo-referencing 

2007 

California, $12,857 

1. Livermore Tesla Designs 
Georgia, $13,843 

1 . New Home Reclamation 
Oregon, $79,25 1 

I. Coos County Reclamation 
Washington, $247,080 

1. Durham Inventory & Design 

2. Daly Mine Reclamation 

3. Historical Mine Map Scanning and 
Geo-referencing 


2008 

California, $40,000 

1 . Livermore Tesla Reclamation 
Georgia, $248,679 

I. Gass Reclamation 
Washington, $306,741 

1. Stoker Inventory 

2. Durham Reclamation 

3. Historical Mine Map Scanning 
and Geo-referencing 

2009 

Georgia, $182,295 

1 . Gass Reclamation 

Washington, $25,000 
1 . Roslyn Inventory 

2010 Proposed 
Georgia, $300,000* 

1 . Gass Reclamation 
Washington, $375,000* 

1 , Roslyn Design & Reclamation 

*Estimated Cost 
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Questions for the Record from Mr. Simpson 
Coal mining permitting process 

Simpson Question 1. State and Tribal governments have the primary responsibility for issuing 
surface coal mining permits under the Surface Mining Control and Reclamation Act. Many of 
my colleagues from coal producing states believe that the coal industry is paying a heavy price 
because of the demanding and often laborious permitting reviews now imposed by the EPA, the 
Corps of Engineers, and the Department of Interior, 

• How would you characterize the permitting process that now governs coal mining in our 
country? Are there too many cooks in the kitchen when it comes to these reviews? 

ANSWER: Each of the three agencies with jurisdiction over the permitting process, as well as 
the State regulatory authority, has a unique perspective and role in this process. The Surface 
Mining Control and Reclamation Act provided primary responsibility for regulating coal mining 
and ensuring restoration with the Office of Surface Mining Reclamation and Enforcement. EPA 
has responsibility for implementing the Clean Water Act and issuing a National Pollution 
Discharge Elimination System (NPDES) permit for discharge into the waters of the United 
States. If fill or spoil overburden from the coal mine is to be placed in a stream channel, a fill 
permit is required and authorized by the Army Corps of Engineers. The authority for this is 
section 404 of the Clean Water Act. EPA has oversight responsibility for Corps of Engineer 404 
fill permits. 

OSM, EPA and the Corps of Engineers are working together to improve permitting action 
coordination in order to provide for a more efficient review and more timely permitting 
decisions, 

Mouptaintop mining 

Simpson Question 2. I understand that mountaintop mining has become a prevalent mining 
technique because of the demand for the relatively clean-burning low-sulfijr coal found in 
Appalachia and because coal supplies near the surface have largely been depleted. It’s a 
controversial mining technique that has resulted in protracted litigation. I also realize that the 
EPA has been involved in reviewing permit applications for coal mining operations in the 
Appalachian states — many of which have been on hold because of litigation — to ensure 
protection of the environment. 

• What are the advantages and disadvantages to mountaintop mining? 

• How do you believe this mining practice should be managed and regulated? 

ANSWER: Mountaintop mining (MTM) provides high-BTU, low-sulfur coal for electric 
generation and metal production. This steep-slope surface coal mining is also a productive 
method enabling recovery of thin seams of coal and coal reserve blocks not otherwise 
recoverable by conventional underground mining methods. 
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The disadvantages of MTM practices are that virtually every operation generates more spoil than 
can safely be backfilled on the mine site. This requires the placement of constructed fill in 
headwater streams. Another disadvantage is that when coal mining breaks up overburden, it is 
exposed to water and introduces dissolved minerals to hydrologic systems and impairs aquatic 
ecosystems. 

In recognition of the need for better coordination, in June 2009, Secretary Salazar signed a 
Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) with the Environmental Protection Agency and Army 
Corps of Engineers with the intent of reducing the impacts of MTM. 

EPA review of mountaintop mining projects 

Simpson Question 3. In June of 2009, the EPA and the Corps of Engineers signed a specific 
agreement detailing criteria to be used to coordinate and expedite review of pending permit 
applications for surface coal mining operations in Appalachia (including but not limited to 
mountaintop mining projects). EPA identified 79 projects for additional environmental review 
and concluded that the projects, as proposed, were likely to result in significant harm to water 
quality. Mining industry representatives have criticized EPA’s actions, saying that they will 
needlessly delay important projects, affecting both jobs and our country’s energy security. 

• What is the present status of this review process? How long does it take to complete 
environmental reviews of this kind? 

• How many of those 79 projects that the EPA identified as needing further review have 
now been approved? 

ANSWER: While OSM has the primary responsibility for regulating surface coal mining under 
SMCRA, the Army Corps of Engineers and EPA issue permits under the Clean Water Act. 

While OSM appreciates your interest this specific area, the bureau does not participate in the 
EPA and Corps of Engineers reviews and believes the questions would be best answered by EPA 
and the Corps of Engineers. 

Proposed revision of rule on mining waste disposal 

Simpson Question 4. Last November, your office issued an Advance Notice of Proposed 
Rulemaking describing options to revise a Surface Mining Control and Reclamation Act rule, 
called the stream buffer zone rule, which was promulgated in December 2008. The Obama 
Administration identified the 2008 rule, which exempts so-called valley fills and other mining 
waste disposal activities from requirements to protect a 100-foot buffer zone around streams, for 
revision as part of a series of actions concerning mountaintop mining in Appalachia. A final 
revised rule is expected to be issued in 2011. To date, an EIS has been done on the buffer zone 
rule and there have been a series of public comment periods. 

• With so much work having already been completed why does it take until next year to 
complete a proposed revision of this rule? What will the final revised rule look like? 

ANSWER: In an effort to provide better protection for streams, the new rule will address 
ambiguities and fill interpretational gaps, while implementing the statutory requirements set forth 
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in the Surface Mining Control and Reclamation Act and ensuring that SMCRA requirements are 
coordinated with Clean Water Act obligations that are administered by the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers and the Environmental Protection Agency. There are concerns that the previous EIS 
may not be sufficient for the potential scope of the new rule. A new draft EIS would likely take 
nearly a year to produce, which would correspond to a proposed rule in February of 201 1. The 
final rule will be the result of public comments received on the proposed rule and the rulemaking 
process. 
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Wednesday, March 17, 2010. 


EISENHOWER MEMORIAL COMMISSION 
WITNESS 

BRIG. GEN. CARL W. REDDEL, USAF (RET.), EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, EI- 
SENHOWER MEMORIAL COMMISSION 

Opening Statement: Chairman Moran 

Mr. Moran. Let’s go ahead and do the Eisenhower Commission 
now and we will conclude the hearing for today. 

Welcome, General Reddel. We are glad to have you here to pro- 
vide us with an update on the design and construction of the Na- 
tional Eisenhower Memorial. President Eisenhower was a firm be- 
liever in peace, freedom, democracy and the great promise of a 
strong, secure America. He held a belief that our natural resources 
were part of our Nation’s precious heritage. It is fitting thus that 
this Subcommittee exercises oversight over this Commission. There 
is a memorial site selected between 4th and 6th Street Southwest 
and Independence Avenue in front of the Air and Space Museum. 

Last year, the Committee provided a total of $19 million for the 
Commission to fund the Commission’s two year design phase. With 
that funding, we believe the Commission could lock in contract 
prices, minimize costs and make significant progress toward 
achieving its fundraising goals but the goals are to raise the money 
privately so there is no specific request this year but perhaps you 
could give us a summarized statement if you could. General, and 
then we can ask some questions. We do not need to take up a 
whole lot of your time since there is not a specific request pending 
before us. 


Tesimony of Brig. General Carl Reddel 

General Reddel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the 
Subcommittee. Since the chairman described the location of the 
memorial graphically, for those of you that are not familiar with 
it, this is Eisenhower Square. It is a great location surrounded by 
institutions created by President Eisenhower directly related to his 
activities including establishing the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, establishing the FAA, establishing NASA, 
bringing Voice of America studios down there in 1954 and so on. 
So we feel very fortunate to be in that location and I am most ap- 
preciative of the chance to speak to you today. I realize with the 
shortage of time we will have to press rapidly on. I have with me, 
however, our executive architect, Daniel File, as well. 
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FY 2010 APPROPRIATION 

The appropriation we received in fiscal year 2010 will cover the 
entire two year design process. It will enable the Commission to 
move forward in a concrete, expeditious way. The testimony from 
Congressmen Dennis Moore and Jerry Moran from Kansas, who 
are also Commissioners, described the progress that we have made 
in this task, a very important Congressional mandate that we have 
to memorialize the Supreme Commander of the Allied Forces in 
World War II and the 34th President of the United States, a bril- 
liant, selfless, military commander and a master practitioner of 
pragmatic governance. 

The Commission is not requesting funds, as you just heard, for 
fiscal year 2011. We will complete the two-year design phase with 
the monies that have been given to us. The design process encom- 
passes these two years. The appropriation that the Commission re- 
ceived will enable what we believe an efficient, cost-effective and 
low-risk approach to completing the Memorial. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF COMMISSION 

The Commission accomplished several milestones since I last tes- 
tified on its behalf In 2007, we completed a pre-design program 
with Skidmore, Owings and Merrill. This program communicated 
to the designer what the Memorial should be. The pre-design pro- 
gram served as a guide for the Memorial’s design. In 2008 we en- 
gaged with the selection of a design team for the Memorial. Four 
design teams advanced to final consideration from the initial 44. 
On March 31, 2009, the Commission and GSA selected well-re- 
nowned architect Frank Gehry as the Memorial designer. In De- 
cember 2009, the Commission and GSA selected the Gilbane Com- 
pany for design and construction management services. These con- 
tracts were signed in January 2010 and the Commission intends 
now to create a memorial that will be of the same caliber as the 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln and Roosevelt Memorials. 

E-MEMORIAL 

Concurrent with this design phase, the Commission is developing 
positive relationships with interested private and governmental 
groups. In 2010, the Commission will complete the pre-design pro- 
gram for the E-Memorial, a computer-based electronic system that 
will connect the onsite visitors’ experience with the global reach of 
the Internet. The Eisenhower Memorial will be the first Presi- 
dential memorial to integrate into its design both the physical site 
and such an electronic system. It will establish a prototype part- 
nership between the Dwight D. Eisenhower Presidential Library in 
Abilene, Kansas, the National Archives and the National Park 
Service. The Park Service will operate the Memorial upon comple- 
tion. 

The E-Memorial will serve then as a future paradigm for rela- 
tionships between national Presidential memorials operated by the 
Park Service and the Presidential libraries, and the innovative E- 
Memorial is especially appropriate for the Eisenhower Memorial 
given President Eisenhower’s leadership in organizing science and 
technology and the country’s security interests. You may or may 
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not recall, he created APRA which led to DARPA which is the fore- 
runner of the Internet and so on. So it fits what Eisenhower was 
about. 

With this E-Memorial, digital information will he available on 
the Memorial site itself to enhance visitors’ understanding of Ei- 
senhower’s achievements and legacy. It will be available in all of 
the languages of the United Nations. Offsite, the educational com- 
ponent will implement the Commission’s primary goal of outreach 
to grades K-12 by assisting teachers of this target audience. 

FUNDRAISING PROGRESS 

The Commission is engaging with private individuals planning a 
national fundraising campaign in support of Memorial construction. 
With the assistance of the Webster Group, the Commission is com- 
pleting a funding feasibility study, and to facilitate wider public 
participation, the Commission is updating its website. These revi- 
sions to the website will give visitors the ability to make tax-de- 
ductible donations to the Eisenhower Memorial over the Internet. 
This will be managed by pay.gov and will be operational in 2010. 

DESIGN PHASE 

The 25-month Memorial design process will be completed in Feb- 
ruary 2012. Gehry Partners is the Memorial designer. Gilbane 
Company is assisting GSA’s national capital region in managing 
the design and the construction of the Memorial. GSA awarded 
those contracts on behalf of the Eisenhower Memorial Commission. 
Several of the partners in the design process are headquartered or 
have substantial regional presence in the District of Columbia, 
Maryland, and Virginia. We believe this means the project will con- 
tinue to have a positive effect on local employment and tax rev- 
enue. 

The Commission has an aggressive schedule. We want to hand 
the Eisenhower Memorial over to the Park Service and put our- 
selves out of business by Memorial Day 2015. That is our target 
date. Members of the World War II generation continue to remind 
us that they are passing away, and Eisenhower, their heroic con- 
temporary, is someone they would like to celebrate. 

[The statement of General Reddel follows:] 
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Statement of Carl W. Reddel, Brig. Gen., USAF (Ret.) 
Executive Director, Dwight D. Eisenhower Memorial Commission 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment and Related Agencies 
March 17, 2010 


Introduction and Brief History 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, for conducting this 
hearing today and providing the opportunity to testify in support of the Eisenhower 
Memorial Commission (EMC). I am the Executive Director of the Commission. Our 
small, dedicated staff has made excellent progress in the last few years. The appropriation 
we received in the FY 2010 Interior Appropriations bill, which will cover the entire two- 
year design process, enables us to move towards completion of the Eisenhower memorial 
in a very concrete and expeditious way. 

As you learned from the testimony individually submitted by Commissioners and 
Congressmen Dennis Moore and Jerry Moran of Kansas, the Eisenhower Memorial 
Commission has made impressive progress towards the permanent memorialization of the 
Supreme Commander of Allied Forces in World War 11 and the 34“'’ President of the 
United States, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

The Commission is not requesting funds for FY 2011. The Commission received 
$19,000,000 to complete the two-year design phase and to fund operations for FY 2010 
and FY 201 1 . The design process will encompass two years. The appropriation that the 
Commission received in FY 2010 enables us to manage the design process in the most 
efficient, cost-effective, and low-risk manner. 

The Commission has accomplished several milestones since 1 last testified on its 
behalf In 2007, the Commission, with Skidmore, Owings and Merrill LLP, created the 
Pre-Design Program for the National Eisenhower Memorial at Eisenhower Square. This 
program communicated to the designer what the memorial should be, including goals, 
requirements, constraints, and opportunities. The program represented the culmination of 
the project planning effort. It included information from environmental, traffic, utilities, 
climate, and other site studies; opinions and information from various federal and local 
review agencies; and interviews with Commissioners, scholars, authors, Eisenhower 
family members, contemporaries of Eisenhower, and many others. The pre-design 
program served as a guide for the memorial’s design. 

In 2008, the Commission engaged with the General Services Administration’s 
Design Excellence Program to select a design team for the memorial. The initial request 
for proposals garnered forty-four submissions, with four design teams advancing to final 
consideration. On March 31, 2009, the Eisenhower Memorial Commission and GSA 
selected world-renowned architect Frank Gehry of Gehry Partners LLP as the designer 
for the National Eisenhower Memorial. In December 2009, the Commission and GSA 
selected the Gilbane Company for design and construction management services. These 
contracts were finalized in January 2010, marking the official beginning of the design 
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process. The EMC intends the National Eisenhower Memorial to be of equal caliber to 
the Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson, and Roosevelt presidential memorials. 

Concurrent with this design phase, and as a part of the Commission’s effort to 
publicize the National Eisenhower Memorial, the EMC continues to develop appropriate, 
positive relationships with interested federal and private groups. The Department of 
Education and the National Air and Space Museum, both neighboring institutions to the 
memorial at Eisenhower Square (between 4* and 6“' Streets, S.W., south of Independence 
Avenue), have expressed interest in engaging with the memorial and working toward 
long-term involvement. 

In 2010, the Commission will complete the pre-design program for the E- 
Memorial, a computer-based electronic system that will connect the on-site visitors’ 
experience with the full global reach of the Internet. The Eisenhower Memorial will be 
the first to integrate into its design both the physical site and such an electronic system. It 
will establish a prototype partnership between the Dwight D. Eisenhower Presidential 
Library in Abilene, Kansas, the National Archives, and the National Park Service (NPS), 
which will operate the memorial upon completion, and serve as a prototype for the data, 
informational, and educational relationships between the national presidential memorials 
operated by NPS and the presidential libraries. 

With this E-Memorial, digital information will be available on the memorial site 
itself to enhance visitor understanding of the achievements and legacy of Dwight David 
Eisenhower. More detailed digital information will be available on the NPS website. The 
website information will be designed to serve both the general public and to particularly 
serve educators. The educational component of the website will implement the 
Commission’s primary goal of outreach to grades K-12 by assisting teachers of this target 
audience in learning about General and President Dwight David Eisenhower. 

The Commission has also begun engaging with private individuals as it plans a 
national fundraising campaign in support of memorial construction. With the assistance 
of The Webster Group, the Commission is completing a Fundraising Feasibility Study. 

To further facilitate this wider public participation, the Commission has begun making 
important updates to its website, www.eisenhowermemorial.orE . The forthcoming 
revisions to the website will give visitors the ability to make tax-deductible donations to 
the Eisenhower Memorial over the internet. This online donation capability will be 
managed by pay.gov, and will be operational in 2010. 

Fiscal Year 2011 Budget Request 

The Commission received $1 9,000,000 to complete the two-year design phase 
and to fund operations for FY 201 0 and FY 201 1 . The Commission saved taxpayer 
money by awarding the contracts through the entire design phase, from concept design to 
the production of construction documents. Awarding these contracts in full enabled the 
Commission to negotiate the final contracts from a more competitive position, as project 
risk was minimized. We awarded these contracts approximately three weeks after the 
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funds were made available to us, on January 8, 2010, so that work on the project could 
begin immediately. 

The complete design process will encompass twenty-five months, to be completed 
in February 2012. In the first five-month phase, January-May 2010, the preferred 
alternative design concept will be selected. During the next six-month phase, June- 
November 2010, the final concept will be developed. During this time, the Commission 
will seek approval from the U.S. Commission of Fine Arts and the National Capital 
Planning Commission. A third six-month phase, December 2010-May 201 1 , will be 
devoted to finalizing this design. The final phase will take eight months, June 201 1- 
January 2012. During this time the construction documents will be developed. The 
construction of the memorial will be based on these documents; they will be used to get 
proposals to construct the memorial. 

Gehry Partners LLP is the memorial designer. The Gilbane Building Company is 
assisting the U.S. General Services Administration/National Capital Region (GSA/NCR) 
in managing the design and construction of the memorial. GSA/NCR awarded these 
contracts on behalf of the Eisenhower Memorial Commission. Several of these partners 
in the design process are headquartered or have substantial regional presence in the 
District of Columbia, Maryland, and Virginia. This means that the project will continue 
to have a positive effect on local employment and tax revenue. 

The Gilbane Company will oversee the work of the design team on a daily basis. 
Particular attention will be paid to ensuring that the design work is done on time per the 
agreed upon schedule and within the established budget. The design and construction 
manager is responsible for reviewing the design team’s invoices for accuracy, adjusting 
them as necessary, and recommending them to the General Services Administration and 
the Eisenhower Memorial Commission for payment. 

Gilbane will ensure that the programmatic needs and requirements for the 
memorial are achieved in the design as represented by the documents provided at each 
stage in the design process. 

GSA/NCR Public Buildings Service is the contracting agent for the Eisenhower 
Memorial Commission. The GSA/NCR office is designed to assist public commissions 
such as the EMC in the procurement and management of the above types of contracts. 

The design and construction management consultant directly serves GSA staff in 
executing these responsibilities. 

Additional oversight will be provided by the Commission’s Executive Architect, 
reporting directly to the Executive Director. He has oversight responsibilities on behalf of 
the Eisenhower Memorial Commission for the memorial project work of GSA as well as 
Gehry Partners LLP and the Gilbane Company. 

We are now two months into the 25-month memorial design process. This entire 
process is completely funded by the FY 2010 appropriation received by the Commission. 
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The Commission has an aggressive schedule. It is working continuously with its partners 
to keep as close to this timeline as possible. An overview of the entire design process, 
now underway, is as follows: 

Pre-Design/Preliminary Concept Phase 

This first phase of the design is scheduled for five months, January-May 2010. 
Three alternative concepts will be developed and evaluated during this period. The 
evaluation will include both functional and aesthetic factors as well as environmental 
impacts. Up to this point, we have had a working budget that has been the basis for all 
decision-making. In this phase, the budget costs will be finalized and local and federal 
agency reviews will also be accomplished. 

The notable products of this phase are models, sketches, and drawings depicting 
the alternative concepts and a set of baseline technical reports about the site itself. Initial 
environmental assessment documentation will be included. The final result of this phase 
is the selection and approval of a single preferred concept that will be further developed 
during the next phase of work within the established budget parameters. 

Final Concept Phase 

This six-month phase, June-November 2010, will give the design team time to 
develop further the concept approved in the previous stage. More detailed drawings, cost 
estimates, schedules, initial structural calculations and further technical reports will be 
produced. Critical dimensions will be finalized so that final base maps can be provided to 
all design team members. A broad array of expertise will be required to complete the 
final design concept. 

Specialists in architecture, landscape architecture, information design, lighting 
design, civil engineering, structural engineering, mechanical engineering, acoustics, and 
other disciplines will contribute to the design process and to the final products. 

Concept approval from both the Commission of Fine Arts and the National 
Capital Planning Commission will be sought during this phase of design. The 
environmental assessment documentation will be near completion. 

Design Development Phase 

All remaining critical decisions about the design will be concluded during this 
six-month phase, December 2010-May 2011. Final selections of all key building and 
landscape materials will be determined. Art work images, if any, would be finalized. 
Specific quotations of Eisenhower to be incorporated into the memorial will be selected. 

Documentation in this phase includes a complete set of drawings representing all 
of the architectural and engineering disciplines working on the project. Initial 
specifications for materials to be used on the project will be developed. Cost data will be 
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further refined and adherence to budget is confirmed. The construction schedule is also 
refined at this point. Building, fire protection, and other code reviews are accomplished. 
Along with the previous two phases, the design development phase provides 
approximately 60 percent of the required design work for the memorial. 

Construction Documents 

This final design phase is scheduled for eight months, June 201 1 -January 2012. 
The end products are construction documents put out to the public for the preparation of 
proposals to build the memorial, along with backup materials. All remaining issues will 
be resolved during this phase. Final coordination between all the technical disciplines 
will be achieved. Discrepancies are noted and corrections are made. The ease of 
construction is assessed. The construction document set will include final drawings, 
specifications, the cost estimate, the construction schedule, technical reports, code 
reviews, fire egress plans, and structural calculations. 

Conclusion 

The Commission is buoyed by our rapid progress since selection of the preferred 
4-acre site in 2006. The dedication of our small stafl'of temporary federal employees 
accomplished these milestones while operating in a respectful and transparent manner. 

We want to hand over the Eisenhower Memorial to the National Park Service and “put 
ourselves out of business” by 2015. 

The speed with which we have completed the final contracts with our architect 
and the design and construction management team, along with the layered, necessary 
levels of oversight we have for this project, means that the Commission expects to remain 
on budget and on schedule. We worked hard to sustain this momentum, and used realistic 
numbers and aggressive but achievable schedules. 

Although the memorial will have salience for a broad range of audiences over 
many generations, we are repeatedly reminded by members of the World War II 
generation that the Eisenhower Memorial needs to be completed as soon as possible, so 
that they may be able to celebrate the leadership of their exemplary contemporary. Aside 
from saving taxpayer dollars, our aggressive schedule reflects the urgency necessary to 
complete the memorial while veterans of this war are still present to celebrate its ribbon- 
cutting. The Department of Veterans Affairs estimates that between now and the fall of 
2013, the number of living World War 11 veterans will decrease by roughly half, to just 
over one million. By Memorial Day, May 25, 2015, when the Commission will dedicate 
the memorial, that number could be just 750,000. 

The memorialization of President Eisenhower is timely and relevant, even in the 
face of our current economic challenges. There could be no better time to remind 
American citizens of success and victory in our history. Our nation is looking for 
examples of leadership in the face of adversity. The memorial is necessary to tell 
Eisenhower’s story of a modest man who achieved greatness due to his commitment to 
democracy and national service. 
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The Commission thus remains profoundly committed to an appropriate national 
memorial to President Eisenhower that respects the taxpayer in using the appropriation 
we received in the most cost-effective and efficient manner possible. This memorial 
project represents a major investment in the urban fabric of Washington, D.C. The 
Eisenhower Memorial will be a 4-acre civic square and presidential memorial in an area 
of the city currently described as being somewhat blighted. The memorial site and its 
development are in consonance with the National Capital Planning Commission and the 
Commission of Fine Arts plans for the Maryland Avenue corridor in this particular area. 
A significant percentage of both the design fees and the construction costs will be spent 
in the District, Maryland, and Virginia per GSA/NCR policy. 

The Commission is dedicated to a memorialization that also constitutes an urban 
renewal project for the District, contributes positively to the local economy, and is a 
major draw for tourists and international visitors. We are buoyed by the success we have 
achieved and are thankful for the funds received for FY 2010 and 2011. We look forward 
to completing the Eisenhower Memorial. 
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Dwight D. Eisenhower Memorial Commission 


Brig. Gen. Carl W. Reddel, USAF (Ret.), Executive Director 


General Reddel began work with the Eisenhower Memorial Commission in 
2001 while he was Public Service Fellow in the Center for Public Service at 
Gettysburg College in Pennsylvania. During 1999-2000, he was President and 
CEO of the Eisenhower World Affairs Institute in Washington, D.C, Prior to 
joining the Institute, he was Professor and Head of the Department of History 
at the United States Air Force Academy. 

I After joining the Commission in 2001, General Reddel organized the 
I Commission’s administration and staffing in cooperation with the Agency 
Liaison Division of the General Services Administration. He proposed and managed the ten- 
member Legacy Committee under the Chairmanship of Professor Louis Galambos to survey and 
study the Eisenhower legacy. 



During the Legacy Study, which was completed in 2003, the Commission undertook a 
review of twenty-six alternative sites for the Eisenhower Memorial. While managing the review, 
completed in 2005 with the assistance of the architectural firm, Gensler, the Commission moved 
to its current location and established its website. After the Commission chose a memorial site in 
2005, General Reddel oversaw securing Congressional approval in 2006 for Area I location and 
negotiated the appointment of an Executive Architect to manage the pre-design process. A Pre- 
Design Program for the Eisenhower Memorial was completed in 2007. 


A specialist in Russian studies, Gen. Reddel directed a department of thirty-five faculty 
members at the Air Force Academy, which offers one of the largest and most diverse 
undergraduate programs in global and military history in the United States. He served as a Team 
Chief of the On-Site Inspection Agency (OSIA) for the implementation of the Intermediate 
Nuclear Forces (INF) Treaty, leading missile destruction teams in the former Soviet Union, and 
completed training for inspections under the Conventional Armed Forces in Europe Treaty (CFE). 

He has studied at the Institute for the Study of the U.S.S.R. (Munich) and undertaken 
research at the U.S. Army Russian Institute (Garmisch) and Moscow State University (Moscow). 
He was educated at Drake University (B.S.), the Maxwell School at Syracuse University (M.A.) 
and Indiana University (Ph.D.). 



1629 K Street, N. W. - Suite 80i, Washington, D.C. 20006 
TelephcHie; 202-296-0004 Fax; 202-296-6464 
www.eisenhowermemorial.org 


September 2009 
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PRIVATE FUNDRAISING 

Mr. Moran. Thank you, General. 

What portion of the total funds will be raised privately? 

General Redded. At this point we do not have a final figure for 
the construction of the Memorial but we are anticipating 45 per- 
cent. 

Mr. Moran. So less than half will be raised privately? 

General Redded. Yes. 

Mr. Moran. Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Simpson. I do not have any questions. Thanks for what you 
are doing. I was going to submit my opening statement for the 
record, so let us keep up the good work. 

Mr. Moran. I am sorry I skipped that, Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Simpson. No, I understand that. I was going to submit it for 
the record anyway. 

So thanks for the work you are doing and let’s get it done by 
2015. 

[The statement of Michael K. Simpson follows:] 
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Opening Statement of 
Ranking Member Mike Simpson 
Interior Appropriations Subcommittee 
Eisenhower Memorial Commission 
FY2011 Budget 
March 17, 2010 

Thank you for joining us, General, to discuss an endeavor for which I know you have a 
great deal of passion the establishment of a permanent memorial to honor the memory 
of Dwight David Eisenhower. 

Its especially appropriate that you’re here today St. Patrick’s Day to discuss the work of 
the Eisenhower Commission. I say this because it was on this day in 1959 that 
President Eisenhower welcomed to Washington National Airport the first president of 
Ireland ever to visit America, Sean T. O’Kelly. 

We all know that President Eisenhower was many things and that he made remarkable 
contributions over the course of his lifetime. But he was, at heart, a decent, humble 
man with a wonderful sense of humor. Those qualities were evident that day over 50 
years ago as he greeted the Irish President. 

He said, “Now as I welcome you, Mr. President, I find myself in a rather difficult situation, 
and I am sure that the protocol officers of our two governments wouldn’t know exactly 
how to solve the problem. It is this: today everybody in the United States is Irish. Now, 
those who look Irish and sound Irish and have Irish names, they don't have to prove this 
in any way. But anyone with the name Eisenhower must wear something green which I 
have. In any event, today all of us are Irish ’’ 


I look forward to your testimony. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Hinchey’s Remarks 

Mr. Moran. Mr. Hinchey. 

Mr. Hinchey. Well, I very much appreciate what you are doing, 
and it must be interesting for you to be engaged in this process and 
taking it from the bottom right up to its final completion. I think 
that will be a great thing to do, and I am sure that is something 
that you are finding very satisfying as well, engaging in what you 
are doing. 

The history of Eisenhower is very, very important, particularly, 
of course, his involvement in the Second World War as well as his 
eight years as President of the United States during a very inter- 
esting and challenging time. 

So I appreciate what you are doing. I appreciate the information 
that you have given us and we look forward to working with you. 

Mr. Moran. Thank you very much, Mr. Hinchey. 

Thank you. General. We are going to go vote. We appreciate your 
taking the time to share a few minutes with us today. 

Mr. Simpson. We apologize for the votes that interrupt every 
hearing we ever have. 

Mr. Moran. It is fortuitous, though, that you do not have a pend- 
ing request immediately before us so it is just as well. 

General Redder. As a historical note, sir, I started the Holocaust 
course at the Air Force Academy, so to sit here and listen to the 
words of representatives of the U.S. Holocaust Memorial Museum 
were especially notable. Thanks for the opportunity. 

Mr. Simpson. I would note that 51 years ago today on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, Eisenhower welcomed the first Irish president, presi- 
dent of Ireland, to the United States at Reagan Airport. 

Mr. Moran. No kidding? 

Mr. Simpson. Yes. The first one to ever visit the United States. 

Mr. Moran. Thank you for adding that to the record. 
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Subcommittee on Interior, Environment & Related Agencies 
Questions for the Record 

Eisenhower Memorial Commission FYll Budget Hearing 
Hearing Date: March 17, 2010 

Questions for the record from Chairman James P. Moran 


Project Design 

Moran Question 1. You have set an aggressive schedule to complete the Memorial and open 
by Memorial Day 2015. Your testimony noted that fully funding the design phase last year 
was an efficient approach to conducting the design. What controls do you have in place to 
ensure a rapid yet sound design? 

MoranQl. 

Answer: The Commission and its partners have numerous controls in place to ensure a rapid 
yet sound design. 

Common Goal 

During contract negotiations, the Eisenhower Memorial Commission (EMC), General 
Services Administration/National Capital Region (GSA/NCR), and Gehry Partners 
developed the agreed-upon common goal of a 25-month design process. Recently, these 
partners also agreed on the goal of May 201 5 for completion of the memorial. 

Five Lavers of Control 

There are five layers of various levels of control to ensure that the design requirements for 
the memorial are met on time and on budget. 

Gehry Partners holds responsibility for the completion of the design. The second layer, the 
design and construction management consultant (the Gilbane Building Company) oversees 
the date-to-day work of the design team. Gilbane has responsibility for ensuring that that the 
design work is done on time per the agreed-upon schedule and within the established budget. 
They also are responsible for ensuring that the programmatic needs and requirements for the 
memorial are achieved in the design as represented by the documents provided at each stage 
in the design process. 

The third layer is GSA/NCR Public Buildings Service. They are the contracting agent for the 
Eisenhower Memorial Commission. The GSA/NCR office is designed to assist public 
commissions such as the EMC in the procurement and management of the above types of 
contracts. GSA/NCR, in a contracting review role, has oversight over the Gilbane Company. 
In a separate role, they have the expertise to do their own technical reviews of the project. 

The fourth layer is provided by EMC staff. They are responsible for the day-to-day review of 
the memorial, taking special care to oversee the programmatic dimensions. The 
Commission’s Executive Architect, reporting directly to the Executive Director, has 
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oversight responsibilities on behalf of the Eisenhower Memorial Commission for OSA’s 
memorial project work as well as the Gilbane Company and Gehry Partners. 

The fifth and final layer of oversight is provided by the Commissioners themselves. The 
Commission’s Executive Director reports directly to the Chairman of the Commission, 
ensuring that it has ultimate oversight authority. 

These levels ensure there is sufficient overlap to make sure that nothing is missed and that no 
one person or group is irreplaceable. 

Finally, these levels of oversight also ensure the protection of federal funds. The design and 
construction management consultant is responsible for reviewing the design team’s invoices 
for accuracy, adjusting them as necessary, and recommending them to the General Services 
Administration and the Eisenhower Memorial Commission for payment (where the invoices 
are reviewed by the Executive Architect, Executive Director, and ultimately the Chairman of 
the Commission). 


Fundraising and Future Resource Needs 

Moran Question 2. Eisenhower was quoted as saying that “continued deficit spending is 
immoral.” As you know we are working to bring down the current deficit, so I’m glad to see 
that your 2011 budget request is as tight as one can be. 

Your budget forecasts a need of $81 million in 2012 through 2015 for the procurement and 
design phase. You are currently working on a Fundraising Feasibility Study. 

• When do you expect the national fundraising effort will begin? 


MoranQ2. 

Answer: As a point of clarification, the $19 million the Commission requested and received 
in FY 2010 reflected our best estimate of the costs for the entire design phase pending the 
selection of the preferred design concept. The cost estimate for construction will be finalized 
at the 40 percent stage of the design process. Per the current schedule, this will occur in 
November 2010. We expect funds for the two and a half year construction of the memorial to 
come from a mix of public and private sources. 

The national fundraising effort has already begun — we have completed the Fundraising 
Feasibility Study, and we are accepting donations. The Commission website will begin 
accepting and processing donations by May 2010. At the same time, we will be working with 
the consultant that prepared the feasibility study to engage campaign leadership and to begin 
solicitations of World War 11 veterans. Over the next six months, we will work with GSA to 
select a fundraising firm to provide strategy and management for the fundraising effort. Once 
the fundraising firm selection process is complete, we will begin broader fundraising, 
including intensive solicitations of individuals, corporations, and foundations. 

Moran Question 3. What portion of the $81 million do you expect will be generated through 
fundraising efforts and private contributions? 
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MoranQ3. 

Answer: The total fundraising goal, which must include both the amount needed as well as 
the cost of fundraising itself, has not been finalized. At this time we are considering a 
fundraising goal of approximately $35 million, with the balance coming from federal 
sources, based on the results of the fundraising feasibility study. However, we will not be 
releasing a fundraising goal more widely until well into the fundraising campaign. This 
approach is standard in the fundraising world. Once we have raised about 40 percent of our 
total we will announce the fundraising goal, which may be higher or lower depending on a 
variety of factors including strength of campaign leadership, the economy, effectiveness of 
communications, and public response to the design. We have also begun earnestly reaching 
out to the international community, with the expectation that they would be financially 
supportive of the work of the Commission. 

Construction of the National Memorial to President Eisenhower falls under the jurisdiction of 
the Commemorative Works Act (CWA). This act requires the Commission to set aside an 
additional 10 percent of the total estimated cost of construction for perpetual maintenance 
and preservation if any amount over half of the final costs of construction are provided from 
private sources. This provision does not apply when the commemorative work is constructed 
by a federal agency and any amount over 50 percent of the funding comes from the federal 
government. The acquisition of federal funding in any amount over 50 percent will thus 
mean significant cost savings for the Commission. 

Moran Question 4. At this early stage, what thoughts can you offer as strategies to raise 
public awareness and maximize the efforts of the fimdraising campaign? 

MoranQ4. 

Answer: Increasing public awareness is one of our key goals in the early stages of the 
campaign and in preparation for the final, public stage of the campaign. There are two key 
elements to our public awareness goals — one is to educate the public about the Eisenhower 
Memorial and its progress, the other is to educate the public about Eisenhower himself and 
why he deserves this memorial. As you may know, on March 25*’’ we unveiled the 
Commission’s preferred design concept, taking a huge step in both the design and 
fundraising processes. Now that we have a design to present to the public, we will be 
working to use those images to raise public awareness and generate excitement. In addition, 
the images of the design will contribute to one of the specific strategies we are considering, 
an early direct mail effort. 

Direct mail takes time to bring in significant funds, but it has the immediate benefit of 
informing large groups of people, particularly older Americans who are one of our key 
constituencies. Educating Americans about Eisenhower is a challenging task, and we are 
considering how best to integrate the study of his legacy that has always been part of the 
Commission’s work into a communications strategy that fits the fundraising campaign. We 
plan to use all forms of media, including print, radio, video, and the internet. 

Moran Question 5. Have you researched past fundraising efforts for other memorials? 
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• If so what best practices have you learned? 

• And what pitfalls would you hope to avoid? 


MoranQS. 

Answer: The Commission has studied similar fundraising efforts, particularly the World 
War II Memorial campaign and other national presidential memorials. Through these 
studies and in discussions with fundraising consultants and advisors, we have learned that 
almost all fundraising efforts follow similar patterns, but each one is unique. 

Most campaigns follow the pattern of a “quiet phase” in which leadership and major gifts are 
secured until 30-50 percent of the goal is reached. At that point, the campaign shifts into a 
“public phase” which engages the broader public and seeks smaller gifts. In all cases, the 
smoothest way to success is through strong campaign leadership. In the case of the World 
War II Memorial, they chose three key leaders, each representing key foci: business, the 
international community, and a celebrity. Leaders who are willing to give time, money, and 
contacts are one of the key indicators of a smooth and successful campaign. 

However, there are other avenues to success. For example, although the World War II 
Memorial campaign did have strong leadership, they also had an extraordinarily successful 
public phase and direct mail effort. The funds they received from the broader public were 
very significant. They also employed a unique strategy that brought in millions from state 
governments. The Eisenhower Memorial effort will likely not focus on state governments, 
but we are plaiming to engage international governments and communities that benefited 
from Eisenhower’s leadership. We also plan on differing from the World War II Memorial 
effort in that they utilized an ‘in-house’ fundraising team, whereas we plan to use a 
fundraising consultant to minimize EMC staff 

We have been very careful to minimize obstacles that can derail the fundraising effort or the 
progress of the memorialization. For instance, we have made a concerted effort to avoid 
controversy with the review agencies or historic preservation groups, which have had well- 
documented disagreements with the World War 11 Memorial, the Martin Luther King 
Memorial, and the Vietnam Memorial Education Center. Our plans for the memorial follow 
the Museums and Memorials Master P/rm Jointly developed by the U.S. Commission of Fine 
Arts (CFA) and the National Capital Plaiming Commission (NCPC). Our site for the 
memorial is third on their list of prime sites to be developed. We have continued to work 
very closely with these review agencies from the inception of the Commission and our efforts 
to memorialize President Eisenhower respect their planning efforts. 

In addition, we want to ensure that our Commissioners, advisors, and supporters are on board 
with the effort it will take to make the memorial campaign successful. We have already 
experienced some “pitfalls” with circumstances beyond our control, particularly the recent 
dip in the economy. However, we will adjust as necessary to whatever circumstances we 
face. 

Moran Question 6. It is likely that you will need a large request in 2012. We will review 
your request at that time, but do you anticipate requesting forward funding of the 
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construction in a manner similar to the design phase? Or will you seek incremental funding 
over the three year period, adjusting accordingly for private contributions? 

MoranQ6. 

Answer: The Federal Acquisition Regulations (FAR), which govern the work of the 
Commission, require us to have fiill construction funding in hand before GSA can award the 
construction contract. Thus, we anticipate requesting forward funding of the construction as 
we did for the design phase, as it is required by the federal regulations. In addition to the 
FAR, the Commemorative Works Act requires the Commission to have at least 75 percent of 
funding in hand to obtain the building permit required for construction to begin. 

There may be some limited acceptable variations from these regulations. As a part of our 
fundraising efforts, we are currently considering options for extending the campaign through 
construction. We are also considering opportunities for alternative financing (treasury loans) 
that will enable us to continue the fundraising campaign through construction. 

E-Memorial 


Moran Question 7. The Commission’s plan for the Memorial includes the design and 
construction of a website, billed as an E-Memorial. Please tell us more about what features 
of this website will make it a unique, new offering with regard the presentation of 
information about President Eisenhower and the Memorial? 

MoranQ7. 

Answer: The National Eisenhower Memorial will be the first national presidential memorial 
of the 21st century. It is fitting that it will also be the first memorial in the heart of 
Washington, D.C. to incorporate a truly integrated electronic component. Even those who are 
unable to visit the physical memorial will be part of a virtual gathering place where they can 
learn about Ike, his legacy, and his commitment to democracy. Through the E-Memorial, the 
public will be able to interact with the Eisenhower legacy in new ways. 

The Eisenhower E-Memorial will offer two opportunities for further discovery and study of 
Eisenhower, his legacy, and his memorial. 

The first opportunity will be presented onsite during a visit to the physical memorial. The 
physical memorial will be enhanced by multimedia interpretive presentations transmitted 
through a wireless network and received on hand-held mobile devices at the visitor’s 
discretion. E-Memorial ‘hotspots’ throughout the memorial will be integrated into the 
physical design. Each station will provide information and interpretation that is part of an 
overall messaging framework for the on-site elements. The presentations at each hotspot will 
enable the visitor to receive more information than can be imparted through the physical 
memorial alone and will delve deeper into the memorial's thematic messages. In addition, the 
on-site elements will be welcoming to international visitors as they will be presented to 
visitors on their hand-held devices in the six official languages of the United Nations. 
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The second opportunity presented in the E-Memorial will be over the internet. This off-site 
component is web-based and will build on the on-site experience, providing more significant 
and complex features and resources. The National Park Service will host the off-site E- 
Memorial website. However, key partners and collaborators may play important 
administrative roles. The web-based component will provide more in-depth contextual 
resources for understanding President Eisenhower and his legacy. The website will include 
multi-layered information and will even have access to some of the resources of the Dwight 
D. Eisenhower Presidential Library and Museum in Abilene, Kansas. It will also include 
resources for teaching about Eisenhower to various grade levels, as well as a virtual tour of 
the memorial. 

Key partners in the process are the Eisenhower Library, in conjunction with the National 
Archives and Records Administration, as well as the National Park Service-National Capital 
Region. Other collaborators include the American University School of International Service, 
which Eisenhower helped found, and the Eisenhower Legacy Organizations, including the 
Eisenhower Institute/Gettysburg College, the Eisenhower Foundation, People to People 
International, Eisenhower Fellowships, and the American Assembly of Columbia University. 


Temporary Federal Workforce 

Moran Question 8. In 2008 Congress provided the Commission with the authority to retain 
staff comprised of temporary Federal employees. 

• In what ways has this, or will this, approach made it easier make it to do your job? 

• And conversely, does this create any challenges for you as you move forward? 


MoranQS. 

Answer: The legislation that enabled the Commission to hire temporary federal employees 
instead of contract consultants simplified staffing administration and covered the liability of 
employees. This was developed in close coordination with Legal Counsel from the Agency 
Liaison Division of the General Services Administration. While addressing the specific needs 
of the EMC, this legislation provided the limited powers historically granted to similar 
commissions. 

Liability Coverage 

As we shifted from project planning mode to design and construction, personal and 
professional liability became a major issue. Our Commissioners and staff could have been 
vulnerable to potential lawsuits arising from design and construction of the memorial. This 
includes lawsuits associated with eonstruction accidents or injuries, which can have 
catastrophic financial consequences. Our previous, contracted staff was not covered by 
liability insurance. 

The cost for this insurance is significant, as is the period of time coverage must be 
maintained; to adequately protect themselves, our staff members would be required to keep 
these policies in effect for ten years after memorial is completed. The costs of these policies 
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would be passed on to the government in the form of increased fees for their services charged 
by all the consulting contractors working directly on the EMC staff. 

Since the EMC is allowed to hire temporary federal employees, the need for employees to 
procure additional insurance ceases. As with alt other federal employees, the Commission’s 
employees would also be protected and legal representation from any lawsuits would be 
provided under the Federal Tort Claims Act. This is thus a ‘sunk cost’ already borne by the 
government. 

Simplified Hiring and Firing Processes 

We did not seek to hire permanent General Schedule employees. We have hired employees 
under the provisions of Schedule A. Schedule A employees may be terminated when their 
services are no longer required by the government. This occurs without the government 
incurring any ongoing obligation to these employees. With Schedule A hiring authority, the 
Commission’s sunset expectation remains intact and unencumbered. 

We do not anticipate this to create any challenges for us as we move forward. The 
Commission is legislatively sunset after the memorial is completed and we have already 
begun planning to anticipate future staffing levels so that we can continue to be as lean as 
possible, while still being effective. In particular, in our last year of activities we will begin 
consciously drawing down our staff members to carry out our plan to “put ourselves out of 
business,” by the Memorial’s opening in 2015. 

Staff Stability and Continuity 

Explicit safeguards are written into the legislation to ensure salaries for the Commission’s 
Schedule A employees are kept within comparable General Schedule pay scales. By hiring 
Schedule A employees, we enhance staff stability and continuity. 

Reduced Paperwork 

More importantly, we eliminate the time-consuming and costly process of annual contract 
submission, renewal, and approval for the majority of the staff The Commission also retains 
the ability to continue to contract for specialized services where it is cost-effective. 

Questions for the record from Mr. Simpson 


Design and Construction Budget 

Simpson Question 1. Last year, our subcommittee provided the Commission with $19 
million to complete the two-year design phase and fully fund operations of the Commission 
for FY 2010 and FY201 1 . Asa result, the Commission is not requesting any funding for FY 
2011 . 

• Do you expect that next year’s budget justification will include a significant funding 
request to begin construction of the memorial? 
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SirapsonQl. 

Answer: We do expect that next year’s budget justification will include a significant funding 
request to begin construction of the memorial. The cost estimate will be finalized at the 40 
percent stage of the design process. Per the current schedule, this will occur in November 
2010 . 

The total fundraising goal, which must include both the amount needed as well as the cost of 
fundraising itself, has not been finalized. At this time we are considering a fundraising goal 
of approximately $35 million, with the balance coming from federal sources, based on the 
results of the fundraising feasibility study. We have also begun earnestly reaching out to the 
international community, with the expectation that they would be financially supportive of 
the work of the Commission. 

Construction of the National Memorial to President Eisenhower falls under the jurisdiction of 
the Commemorative Works Act (CWA). This act requires the Commission to set aside an 
additional 10 percent of the total estimated cost of construction for perpetual maintenance 
and preservation if any amount over half of the final costs of construction are provided from 
private sources. This provision does not apply when the commemorative work is constructed 
by a federal agency and any amount over 50 percent of the funding comes from the federal 
government. The acquisition of federal funding in any amount over 50 percent will thus 
mean significant cost savings for the Commission. 

Anticipated Total Costs 


Simpson Question 2. Congress has appropriated over $29 million to date toward the 
planning and design of the Eisenhower Memorial. Based on the projected funding 
requirements included in your budget justification, it appears that you will need at least an 
additional $81 million to complete construction. 

• Is that an accurate assessment of your future funding needs? Of this amount, how much 
do you expect to request through our subcommittee and how much do you plan to secure 
through your fundraising efforts? 


SimpsonQ2. 

Answer: As mentioned above, we do not have a final cost estimate for construction at this 
time. The cost estimate will be finalized at the 40 percent stage of the design process. Per the 
current schedule, this will occur in November 2010. 

With the fundraising feasibility study, we have carefully assessed our future funding needs. 
The total fundraising goal, which must include both the amount needed as well as the cost of 
fundraising itself, has not been finalized. At this time we are considering a fundraising goal 
of approximately $35 million, based on the results of the fundraising feasibility study. 
However, we will not be releasing a fundraising goal more widely until well into the 
fundraising campaign. This approach is standard in the fundraising world. Once we have 
raised about 40 percent of our total we will announce the fundraising goal, which may be 
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higher or lower depending on a variety of factors including strength of campaign leadership, 
the economy, effectiveness of communications, and public response to the design. 

As mentioned above, although we do not have a final number at this point, we expect to 
request an amount above over half of the total costs of the memorial due to the increased 
costs associated with the Commemorative Works Act provision mentioned in question two. 


Fundraising Campaign 


Simpson Question 3. The Commission has drafted an aggressive project schedule that will 
enable the memorial to be completed in five years. I understand that during the course of this 
year, the Commission is expected to refine a private fundraising plan and complete the pre- 
design program for the Eisenhower Memorial. Your budget justification explains that the 
Commission has already begun engaging with private individuals as it plans for a national 
fundraising campaign to support the construction of the memorial. 

• What are your specific fundraising goals and when will the national fundraising 
campaign begin in earnest? 

• Will you target a particular audience to raise money? To what extent will you ask for 
participation from the general public? 


Simpson Q3. 

Answer; The national fundraising effort will begin on a broader scale later this year. The 
Commission website will begin accepting and processing donations by May 2010. Over the 
next six months we will work with GSA to select a fundraising firm to provide strategy and 
management for the fundraising effort. At the same time we will be working with the 
consultant that prepared the feasibility study to engage campaign leadership and to begin 
solicitations of World War II veterans. Once the fundraising firm selection process is 
complete, we will begin broader fundraising, including intensive solicitations of individuals, 
corporations, and foundations. We also have begun reaching out to the international 
community, both to inform them of our efforts and to obtain the monetary support of a wider 
audience. 


Federal Agency Involvement 

Simpson Question 4. The site for the Eisenhower Memorial is a five-acre parcel of land 
directly across the street from the Smithsonian’s National Air and Space Museum. 
Legislation signed into law in early 2002 authorized the Commission to establish the 
memorial on lands under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior. 1 understand that 
the National Park service is the Commission’s lead federal agency and will own, operate, and 
maintain the Eisenhower Memorial upon its completion. 
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• To what extent are other federal agencies involved in the development of this permanent 
memorial? 

• Are you also relying on presidential historians and other notable Eisenhower experts in 
planning and building the memorial? 

Simpson Q4. 

Answer: The Commission is working with various federal groups that will continue to be 
involved in the construction of the four-acre memorial to President Eisenhower. For example, 
the Commission is working with the General Services Administration to administer contracts 
for design and construction and engage in project management. 

The National Park Service (NFS) is the Commission’s lead federal agency, presenting it to 
the various federal review agencies, NPS will also own, operate, and maintain the memorial 
upon its completion. 

The U.S. Department of Education, the closest neighbor to the memorial site, is working 
internally to determine its involvement with the memorial and specifically its goals for the 
development of the transition zone between the memorial and the Lyndon B. Johnson 
Department of Education Building. 

The National Air and Space Museum has expressed its intention to relate programmatically 
to the Eisenhower Memorial, providing relevant events and programs three to four times a 
year. 

In 2010, the Commission will complete the pre-design program for the E-Memorial, a 
computer-based electronic system that will connect the on-site visitors’ experience with the 
full global reach of the Internet. The Eisenhower Memorial will be the first to fully integrate 
such an electronic system into its physical site. It will establish a prototype partnership 
between the Dwight D. Eisenhower Presidential Library in Abilene, Kansas, the National 
Archives and Records Administration, and the National Park Service, which will operate the 
memorial upon completion. This prototype is expected to then be used to establish new data, 
informational, and educational relationships between other national presidential memorials 
operated by NPS and other presidential libraries operated by the National Archives. 

The Commission has continued to work with Presidential historians and other notable 
Eisenhower experts in planning the Memorial. Our Senior Advisor, Louis Galambos, a 
Professor of History at Johns Hopkins University, was co-editor of the Eisenhower Papers. 
Another advisor, Daun Van Ee, who is now at the Library of Congress, was the co-editor of 
the papers. We work continuously to keep abreast of and actively support scholarship on 
President Eisenhower. We also continue to maintain key relationships with the Eisenhower 
Library and Museum and the Eisenhower Legacy organizations. 

Additionally, the design team, Gehry Partners, is required to have expertise in information 
design and a historian on the team to ensure that the memorial’s content is respectful and 
truly representative of Eisenhower’s life, values, achievements, and legacy. 
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Capturing the Essence ofEisenhower 


Simpson Question 5. President Eisenhower made incredible contributions to our country 
over the course of his lifetime. From his wartime service commanding the D-Day invasion, 
liberating France, and leading the Allies to victory against Flitler to his later work as the first 
commander of NATO, developing our interstate highway system, and creating NASA, 
Eisenhower was a complex individual whose essence cannot easily be defined. 

• How will the memorial attempt to capture the essence ofEisenhower and recognize his 
many contributions? 

SimpsonQS. 

Answer: The legacy of Dwight D. Eisenhower is of fundamental importance in the planning 
and designing of this memorial. The Eisenhower Memorial Commission has continuously 
worked towards a greater understanding of the outstanding elements of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower’s historical legacy, and we have focused our efforts on determining the most 
thoughtful and appropriate way that his essence can be embodied in both the physical design 
and the E-Memorial. 

Single Holistic Idea 

Early on, the Commission established the need for the memorial to have a single holistic idea 
about Eisenhower for the public to embrace. Within that framework, various aspects of the 
honoree could be presented. The focus on one overriding idea prevents the messages from 
being obscured or diluted by having too much information at the physical memorial. The 
built memorial’s concise themes can be enhanced by additional information to be made 
available to visitors through their own cell phones while they are at the site. Staffs of the 
federal review agencies (the U.S. Commission of Fine Arts and the National Capital Planning 
Commission) have strongly embraced the “single holistic idea” concept and praised the 
Commission for its thoughtful understanding of the role and capacity of an effective public 
memorial. 

Relevant Site 

The Memorial site is surrounded by buildings housing many of Eisenhower’s achievements. 
He created the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW). The Department of 
Education is the closest neighbor to the memorial site. The Cohen Building east of the site 
houses the Department of Health and Human Services which was created as a ‘spin-off from 
HEW. The Cohen Building also houses the studios of Voice of America, which President 
Eisenhower relocated to Washington, D.C. from New York, New York. Eisenhower created 
the FAA, whose building is adjacent to the site’s western edge. Eisenhower also created 
NASA, the source of many exhibits at the National Air and Space Museum, which is located 
across Independence Avenue from the memorial site. All of these relationships were critical 
to site approval. 

Scholarly Expertise 
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Early in its history, the Commission successfully gathered a panel of the most exemplary 
scholars on Eisenhower to review his legacy. In April 2002, Louis Galambos, Co-Editor of 
the Eisenhower Papers and Professor of History at the Johns Hopkins University, agreed to 
chair the Eisenhower Legacy Committee. The Legacy Committee was our answer to this 
challenge, and its findings, “The Report of the Legacy Committee on Dwight D. 

Eisenhower’s Military Achievements, Presidential Accomplishments and Lifetime of Public 
Service,” has greatly assisted the Commission in capturing the essence of Eisenhower and 
recognizing his many contributions. 

The committee, which included a select group of leading experts, was organized into three 
subcommittees, to consider Eisenhower as general, as president, and as American citizen 
who devoted his life to public service. Along with Professor Galambos, the following 
individuals served on the Legacy Committee: 

Michael Beschloss. Award-winning historian of the presidency and author of Eisenhower: A 
Centennial Life (1990). 

Michael J. Birkner . Chair of the history department at Gettysburg College, a biographer of 
Sherman Adams and scholar of 19th and 20th-century American politics. 

Robert R. Bowie . Dillon Professor of International Affairs, Emeritus, Harvard University 
and Director of Policy Planning under President Eisenhower. 

Carlo D’Este . Retired U.S. Army lieutenant colonel and author of four books about World 
War II, as well as a biography of George Patton and the recently released Eisenhower: A 
Soldier 's Life (2002). 

Gen. Andrew J. Goodnaster . Senior Fellow at the Eisenhower Institute, Staff Secretary and 
Defense Liaison Officer to President Eisenhower from 1954 until 1961. and Commander of 
NATO from 1969 until 1974. 

John H. Morrow. Jr. . Franklin Professor of History at the University of Georgia and a noted 
military historian. 

Kiron K. Skinner . Scholar of American public policy, foreign policy and history at Carnegie 
Mellon University, and currently the W. Glerm Campbell Research Fellow at the Hoover 
Institution. 

Richard Norton Smith . Director of the Robert J. Dole Institute of Politics at the University 
of Kansas and nationally recognized authority on the American presidency. 

Daun van Ee . Historian with the Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress and Co- 
Editor of The Papers of Dwight David Eisenhower. 

The Legacy Committee has greatly assisted the Commission in capturing the major elements 
of General and President Eisenhower’s life and legacy. In addition to the formal report 
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provided to the Commission, members of the Legacy Committee, including Senior Advisor 
Louis Galambos, continue to support the work of the Eisenhower Memorial Commission, We 
continue to collaborate with these individuals and other notable Eisenhower experts in 
planning the Memorial. 

On-Going Scholarship 

The Commission also continues to monitor and to support scholarship on President 
Eisenhower. To accomplish this, and to facilitate planning for the E-Memorial, the 
Commission also maintains key relationships with the Eisenhower Library and Museum and 
Eisenhower Legacy organizations. 

Design Team 

The selection of a designer and a preferred design concept for the Memorial has created a 
new opportunity to further facilitate this continued cooperation. 

The preferred alternative design concept, selected by the Eisenhower Memorial Commission 
on March 25, 2010, demonstrated a clear appreciation of the critical facets of Eisenhower as 
a man and of his great achievements. The selected concept has a grove of trees at its center to 
draw visitors together, just as General and President Eisenhower brought people together to 
accomplish tasks. The visitors are then surrounded by various memorial elements that 
contain images in bas relief topped by quotations. 

The central trees are a modest gesture in keeping with Eisenhower’s own modesty. A typical 
memorial would have an image of the honoree in the center. The images proposed for the bas 
reliefs include a number of Eisenhower with others - his troops, his Cabinet, and his fellow 
citizens. He willingly acknowledged that he did not achieve his accomplishments alone; the 
memorial is a testament to this fact. However, his leadership is clearly evident. The 
quotations will further elaborate his intellect, prescience, beliefs, and especially his wish for 
peace in our country and the world. 

The large peripheral tapestries will have black and white images of the general public, such 
as on V-E Day, representing the people he served. There will also be images of Eisenhower 
as a private citizen, possibly working on his Gettysburg farm and at a Cabinet meeting. In the 
latter he is seated among his advisors, not as an aloof presiding officer at the head of the 
table. The design team and the Commission will be assisted in the final selection of images 
by scholarly experts and members of the Eisenhower family. 

Immediately following the March Commission meeting, designer Frank Gehry was 
accompanied by the Commission’s Executive Architect on a tour of the Eisenhower 
Presidential Library and Museum. The designer also received a first-hand look at Abilene, 
Kansas, the place that shaped Eisenhower. Mr. Gehry’s continued interest in becoming 
immersed into the background of his subject will ensure that Eisenhower’s essence and 
legacy will truly inform the final memorial. 
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House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior, Environment and Related Agencies 
Questions for the Record 

National Endowment for the Arts FY201 1 Budget 
Hearing Date: April 13, 2010 


Questions for the Record from Chairman Moran 


Our Town 

MoranQl. I understand that NEA plans to assist 35 communities with funding from “Our 
Town,” How will the communities be selected? 

• Do you anticipate awarding the same amount of funds to each community and will 
there be a match requirement? 

• Can you provide examples of the type of projects you would anticipate funding with 
this initiative? 

Answer; Grants will be awarded through a national, open, and competitive review process. Award 
amounts will vary, but we expect the average award to be approximately $140,000. Every award will 
require a 1:1 match. 

Our Town will support projects in areas such as planning, design, and engagement. Planning awards 
may include grants to assist in the planning and development of arts districts. Design awards may 
include projects that encourage partnerships that link compelling architecture, energetic streetscapes, 
sustainable parks and landscapes, and the arts. Lastly, engagement awards may consist of projects that 
produce festivals, community-wide celebrations, and outdoor exhibitions. 

Fixed Costs 

MoranQ2. Your request includes $27.8 million dollars for salaries and expenses. Does this 
fully fund your fixed costs? 

Answer: Yes. 

The Big Read 

MoranQS. The Big Read program has been a highly touted NEA project for the past few 

years. This year, and in your proposed Fiscal Year 201 1 budget, you have funded this 

program at $1.5 million. This is a reduction from previous years. Can you please explain 

why the NEA is reducing funding for this program? 

Answer: Despite a recent reduction in funding for this project. The Big Read continues to be the largest 
national initiative at the Arts Endowment. Our FY2011 budget proposes $1.5 million in Big read funding. 
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the same amount of funding for FY2010. The Agency is following the same program phases that have 
proven successful for other highly touted NEA initiatives like Shakespeare in American Communities. 
These phases are: 

• Establish viability and direction through pilots 

• Create national interest through broad-based, high-level support 

• Reduce funding to a steady-state, maintenance level sufficient to ensure effectiveness. 

Following this established protocol, the NEA - along with its partners - will continue to competitively 
award Big Read grants to communities across the country. These awards will ensure that the Big Read 
continues to be a model of artistic excellence and merit at the NEA. 


Underserved Populations 

MoranQ4. Under the State Partnerships, you have proposed $11.2 million to fund 

“Underserved Communities.” Can you please explain how this funding has been used in the 
past and examples of the activities or projects that have been funded? 


Answer: The NEA considers underserved communities to include those in which people lack access to 
the arts due to geography, economic conditions, ethnic background, or disability. States may identify 
their own underserved communities in addition to ones identified by the Arts Endowment. Examples of 
grants to underserved areas include: 

o Alaska— support for a series of Alaska Native Arts Summits to provide professional 
development and technical assistance to Alaska's indigenous culture groups 
0 West Virginia— support for the preservation of Appalachian communities' folk arts 
traditions. 


Private Sector Partnerships 

MoranQS. To what extent do the NEA and its grantees work with the private sector to 
leverage federal grant dollars? 

Answer: During Chairman Landesman's Art Works tour, the NEA has had the opportunity to meet with 
different foundations and hear about the work they are doing in their communities. Since all NEA grants 
require a 1:1 match, there is a natural connection between NEA grant awards and the leveraging of 
private dollars. Over the past few years, the NEA has been encouraged to see that, on average, every 
dollar the Agency awards engenders six more dollars of arts spending. 

MoranQb. It would seem that private sector partnerships would be an important piece of the 

“Our Town” initiative. Is this true and can you describe what that would look like? 

Answer: We expect the private sector to play a significant role in Our Town. At its core, Our Town is a 
collaborative effort, and we believe that the projects that Our Town funds will be most successful when 
they engage not just public entities but the private sector as well. We believe that Our Town presents 
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an opportunity for foundations and the private sector to come together to improve the livability of 
communities by engaging the arts. 

Technology and the Arts 

MoranQ7. This January, the 2009 National Arts Index was published, providing a measure of 
the health and vitality of arts in America. The national score was 98.4, which was 4 points 
below the previous year’s score. In large part this was due to the economy; however the 
report also found that technology is changing how arts are accessed and consumed. 


Some local arts organizations are developing tools to share information or program content 
with an “on-line” audience. Please describe what the NEA is doing to address how 
technology is changing access to the arts? 

Answer; The Agency has undertaken or plans to undertake a series of steps to assist people in using 
technology to access the arts. These include: 

o Over the next year, the NEA will webcast ten Agency public meetings. Most recently, 
the Agency webcasted the March meeting of the National Council on the Arts, 
o Creation of the Art Works blog in the fall of 2009 

o Creation of Agency Facebook and Twitter accounts coming in the spring of 2010 
o Compilation of archival video and audio files to be uploaded to YouTube and iTunes, 
increasing the accessibility to these files coming in the summer of 2010 
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